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PREFACE, 


AT  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Medical  and  Chi* 
rurgical  Review,  there  exifted  no  periodical  Journal  in  this 
country  tor  the  diffufion.  of  medical  knowledge,  or  that  might  ferve  the 
pu.  jole  of  general  communication  among  the  different  members  of  the 
facuby.  Practitioners  were  in  a  great  meafure,  infulated  one  from 
anocher,  and  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  different 
improvements  that  took  place  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing ,  but  through  the  medium  of  publications,  often  difficult,  and  always 
expe  if] ve,  to  procure.  Hence  difcoveries,  calculated  to  forward  the 
pi  refs  of  medical  fcience,  made  their  way  flowly,  and  in  many  Hi¬ 
lda  <  es,  no  doubt,  perifhed  with  their  authors.  How  much  fcience 
was  likely  to  fuffier  from  this  caufe,  it  is  unneceffary  to  point  out. 
Abroad,  indeed,  the  advantages  of  periodical  journals  on  medical  fub- 
jedds  were  tele  and  enjoyed;  but  they  rarely  found  their  way  to  this 
country,  and  weie  ac credible  to  very  few. 

Undei  fiich  c-ircumflances,  there  was  no  reafon  to  doubt  that  a  peri* 
odical  work  prof  iting  to  furnifh  a,  compendious  account  of  what  was 
paffieg  worthy  notice  in  different  parts  of  the  world  would  be  as  favour* 
ably  received  as  it  was  unqueltionably  wanted.  On  thefe  grounds  was 
undertaken  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Review,  and  on  thefe 
principles  har  it  be^n  fince  continued. 

Various  circumldances,  however,  confpired,  at  drfd,  to  render  kiefs 
extensively  ufefui,  and  more  confined  in  its  objects,  than  the  Editors 
wifhed  ;  of  thefe  the  c  hief  were,  the  unhappy  Rate  of  politics,  and  the 
almoft  wholly-interrupted  communication  with  foreign  parts:  hence 
their  account  of  foreign  literature  was  neceffarily  lame  and  defective. 
Of  lute,  a  better  order  of  things  has  prevailed,  and  the  freedom  of  lite¬ 
rary  intercourfe  is  in  a  great  meafure  reftored.  Of  this  happy  turn  we 
have  not  failed  to  profit :  our  foreign  articles  have  become  numerous  and 
important,  and  have  added  materially,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  teftimony 
of  our  correfpondents.  to  the  utility  of  the  undertaking. 

To  controverfy,  from  the  firft,  we  declared  ourfelves  averfe,  and 
therefore  indulged  but  fparingly  in  the  difplay  of  critical  talents  ;  prefer¬ 
ring  rather  to  place  our  readers  in  a  fituation  of  judging  for  themfelves. 
We  declined,  likewife,  making  our  work  a  vehicle  for  individual  cafes 
and  correfpondence  ;  not  becaufe  we  conceive  fuch  a  department  ufeleft 
(provided  an  ample  diferetion  be  ufed  of  excluding  crude  and  ili-afcer- 
tained  facts,  and  all  perfonal  and  petulant  allufion),  but  becaufe  it  would 
trench  too  far  on  the  limits  v/e  had  afligned  ourfelves.  and  which  we 
could  fully  occupy  on  the  plan  originally  propofed.  This  province, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  fee  ably  fupplied  by  a  cotemporary  Journal. 

The  prefent  volume  differs  from  the  preceding  ones  in  regard  to  its 
price  ;  but  the  advance  had  become  indifpenfible,  and.  we  are  willing  to 
hatter  ourfelves,  has  been  compenfated,  by  the  additional  quantity  and 
variety  it  has  enabled  us  to  furnifh.  In  the  whole  will  be  found,  what 
cannot  be  elfewhere  met  with,  an  ample  account  of  every  improvement 
and  tranfaction  of  importance,,  that  have  taken  place  in  the  medical 
world  for  the  laft  ten  years. 
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Aar.  I.  PhilofophicalTranj actions  of  the  Royal  So* 
ciety  of  London,  for  the  Year  1800.  Part  IIL 
300  pages,  price  17s,  London.  ElmseeV. 

IN  a  former  number  of  our  Review*,  .we  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  very  interefting  paper  of 
Dr.  Herfchell  on  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Light 
and  Heat.  It  was  there  {hewn,  that  heat  derived 
immediately  from  the  fun,  or  from  candent  terteftrial 
fubftances,  is  occafioned  by  rays  emanating  from 
them ;  and  that  fuch  heat-making  rays  are  fubjeft  to 
the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraflaon.  In  this  refpeft 
the  fimilarity  between  light  and  heat  was  (hewn  to  be 
very  great.  The  object  of  the  author  now  is,  to  point 
out  fome  ftriking  and  effential  differences  between  the 
two,  and  which  will  ferve  to  influence  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  queftion,  whether  light  and  heat  be 
occalioned  by  the  fame  or  by  different  rays. 

The  firft  experiments  of  the  author  were  intended 
to  prpve  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  heat 
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This,  indeed,  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  inquiry ;  fince  rays  that  have  been 
feparated  by  the  prifm,  and  have  ftill  remained  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  laws  of  reflection  and  refraCtion,  as  was 
fliewn,  could  not  be  otherwife  than  of  different  re¬ 
frangibility.  Dr*  Herfchell  next  proceeds  to  point 
out  a  very  material  difference,  which  is,  that  the  rays 
of  heat  are  of  a  much  more  extenfive  refrangibility 
than  thofe  of  light.  His  experiments  prove,  likewife, 
that  the  fines  of  refraCtion  of  the  heat-making  rays 
are  in  a  conftant  ratio  to  the  fines  of  incidence  ;  and 
that  the  different  refrangibility  of  heat,  as  well  as 
that  of  light,  admits  of  prifmatic  correction. 

It  appears  from  experiment,  that,  in  burning  glaffes, 
the  focus  of  the  rays  of  heat  is  different  from  the  fo¬ 
cus  of  the  rays  of  light.  *  I  placed  my  burning  lens/ 
the  author  obferves,  *  with  its  aperture  reduced  to 
three  inches,  in  order  to  leffen  the  aberration  arifmg 
from  the  fpherical  figure  in  the  united  rays  of  the 
fun  ;  and  being  now  apprifed  of  the  different  refran¬ 
gibility  of  the  rays  of  heat,  and  knowing  alfo  that 
the  leaft  refrangible  of  them  are  the  moil  efficacious, 
I  examined  the  focus  of  light  by  throwing  hair-pow¬ 
der,  with  a  puff,  into  the  air.  This  pointed  out  the 
mean  focus  of  the  illuminating  rays,  fituated  in  that 
part  of  the  pencil  which  opticians  have  fhewn  to  be 
the  fmalleit  fpace  into  which  they  can  be  collected. 
That  this  may  be  called  the  focus  of  light,  our  expe¬ 
riments,  which  have  proved  the  maximum  of  illumi¬ 
nation  to  be  fituated  between  the  yellow  and  green, 
and  therefore  among  the  mean  refrangible  rays  of 
light,  have  fully  eftablifhed.  The  mean  focus  being 
thus  pointed  out  by  the  refleGion  of  light  on  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  powder,  I  held  a  flick  of  fealing  wax  l",6, 
or  four  beats  of  my  chronometer,  in  the  contracted 
pencil,  half  an  inch  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  focus. 
In  this  time  no  impreffion  was  made  on  the  wax.  I 
applied  it  now  half  an  inch  farther  from  the  lens  than 
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that  focus ;  and  in  8-tenths  of  a  fecond,  or  two  beats 
of  the  fame  chronometer,  it  was  confiderably  fcorched. 
Expofing  the  fealing  wax  alfo  to  the  focus  of  light, 
the  effect  was  equally  ftrong  in  the  fame  time ;  from 
which  we  may  fafely  conclude,  notwithstanding  the 
little  accuracy  that  can  be  expected,  for  want  of  a 
more  proper  apparatus,  from  fo  coarfe  an  experi¬ 
ment,  that  the  focus  of  heat,  in  this  cafe,  was  cer¬ 
tainly  farther  removed  from  the  lens  than  the  focus  of 
light,  and  probably  not  lefs  than  one  quarter  of  an 
inch ;  the  heat  at  half  an  inch  beyond  the  focus  of 
light  being  {till  equal  to  that  in  the  focus/ 

The  author’s  attention  was  next  direfted  to  the 
tranfmiffion  of  folar  heat  through  colourlefs  fubffances. 
Two  limilar  thermometers  were  expofed  to  the  fun’s 
rays,  a  piece  of  clear  tranfparent  glafs,  with  a  bluifh* 
white  call,  being  interpofed  before  one  of  the  ther¬ 
mometers,  the  other  being  expofed  to  the  fun’s  direft 
rays  in  an  uncovered  date.  It  was  found  that  the  fun 
communicated,  in  5  minutes,  6  degrees  of  heat  to  that 
which  was  openly  expofed  to  its  aftion;  while,  in  the 
fame  time,  the  other  received  only  4-§-  degrees  by  rays 
tranfmitted  through  the  bluiffi-white  glafs.  This 
{hews  plainly,  that  only  -f  of  the  incident  heat  were 
tranfmitted,  and  therefore  that  |  uf  it  was  inter.* 
cepted  by  the  glafs.  A  considerable  difference  was 
found  with  regard  to  heat  and  light  in  this  refpe£E 
the  quantities  of  each  tranfmitted  being  altogether  un¬ 
equal.  This  will  beft  appear  from  the  following  table, 
which  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  fubjetf.  To 
render  this  more  clear,  we  may  fuppofe  always  1000" 
rays  of  heat  or  of  light  to  come  from  the  object :  then 
750,  or  -f-th,  being  tranfmitted,  as  mentioned  above, 
it  follows,  that  the  remaining  250,  or  -§•,  are  {topped  by 
the  bluiffi-white  glafs  ufed  in  the  experiment. 
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TABLE  I. 

Of  Heat.  Light 

Of  lOOOfuppofed  rays,  Bluilh- white  glafs 

ftops  250  86 

Flint  glafs  91  34 

Highly  polifhed 
crown  glafs,  of  a 
greenifh  colour  259  203 

Coach  glafs  214  168 

Iceland  cryftal  of 
nearly  *  of  an 
inch  in  thick- 
nefs  244  150 

Talc  139  90 

Ditto  eafily  cal¬ 
culable  184  288 

When  the  tranfmifficn  of  heat  and  light  through 
glaffes  of  the  prifmatic  colours  was  tried,  the  refult 
was  as  follows : 

TABLE  II. 


Very  dark  red 

Heat. 

Light. 

glafs  ftops 

800 

999* 

Dark  red  glafs 

606 

999* 

Orange  glafs 

604 

779 

Yellow  glafs 

333 

319 

Pale-green  glafs 

633 

535 

Dark-green  glafs 

849 

949 

Bluilh-green  glafs 

768 

769 

Pale-blue  glafs 

812 

684 

Dark-blue  glafs 

362 

801 

Indigo  glafs 

633 

999* 

Pale-indigo  glafs 

532 

978 

Purple  glafs 

583 

993 

Violet  glafs 

489 

955 

The  tranfmiffipn  of  folar  heat  and  light  through  li¬ 
quids  was  next  examined.  For  this  purpofe  glafs 
tubes  were  employed,  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 


TABLE 
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Wbleiii. 


•Rays  of  Heat.  Of  Light. 


Thefe  tubes  merely  containing  air  flops  542  204 

The  fame  filled  with  vvelbwater  558  211 

- fea-wat'fer1  682  288 


n 


wine  612  224 


739 

794 


626 

996 


When  fcattering  fubflances  were  employed,  fuch 
as  glafs  rendered  rough  by  being  ground  with  emery, 
the  tranfmiffion  of  heat  and  light  were  found  to  be 
unequal  as  before. 

TABLE  IV. 

Rays  of  Heat.  Of  Light. 

Rough  crown  glafs  flops  464  854 


Rough  coach  gl§fs 

571 

879 

The  firft  doubly  rough 

667 

932 

The  fecond  doubly  rough  735 

946 

The  two  firft  together 

698 

969 

The  two  next  together 

800 

979 

The  four  firft  together 

854 

..  V- 

995 

Olive  colour,  burnt  in 

839 

984 

Calcined  tala 

867 

996 

White  paper? 

850 

994 

White  linen 

916 

952 

White  perfian 

760 

9 16 

Black  muffin 

714 

737 

The  tranfmiffion  of  terreftrial  flame-heat  through 
various  fubflances  was  next  Inveftigated :  for  this  pur- 
pofe  the  flame  of  a  wax -candle  was  employed.  The 
refult  appears  in  the  following— 

TABLE  V. 

Rays  of  Flame-heat.  Candle-light; 

Bluifh-white  glafs  flops  625  86 


Flint  glafs 
Crown  glafs 
Coach  glafs 
Iceland  cryflal 
Calculable  tale 
Very  dark  red  glafs 
B  3 


591 

636 

458 

516 

375 

636 


as  before 


Dark 
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Rays  of  Flame-heat.  Candle-light,, 


Dark  red  glafs  526 

Orange  glafs  560 

Yellow  glafs  583 

Pale-green  glafs  500 

Dark-green  glafs  739 

Bluilh-green  glafs  652 

Pale-blue  glafs  609 

Dark-blue  glafs  619 

Indigo  glafs  679 

Pale-indigo  glafs  571 

Purple  glafs  520 

Violet  glafs  500 

Rough  crown  glafs  741 

Rough  coach  glafs  667 

The  firft  doubly  rough  615 
The  fecond  doubly  rough  680 
The  two  firft  together  720 
The  two  next  together  66 7 
The  four  firft  together  870 
Olive  colour,  burnt  in  792 
White  paper  729 

Linen  690 

White  Perfian  593 

Black  muflki  565 


86 
as  before 


The  following  table  fhews  the  comparative  flop- 
page  of  prifmatic  heat  of  the  refrangibility  of  the  red 
rays,  and  of  the  invisible  rays, 

TABLE  VL 

Red  Rays.  Invif.Ray$« 


Flint  glafs 
Crown  glafs 
Coach  glafs 
Iceland  cryftal 
Calcinabie  talc 
Dark  red  glafs 
Orange 
Y  ellow 


375 

71 

143 

000 

294 

182 

200 

143 

200 

133 

250 

692 

000 

500 

273 

417 

200 

Pale 


) 
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Bed  Rays. 

Invif.Rap, 

Pale  green 

588 

375 

Dark  green 

786 

500 

Bluifti  green  \ 

462 

800 

Pale  blue 

700 

750 

Dark  blue 

71 

167 

Indigo 

362 

222 

Pale  indigo 

313 

250 

Purple 
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A  great  number  of  other  experiments  were  made 
for  inveftigating  the  tranfmiffion  of  fire-heat,  of  the 
invifible  rays  of  folar  heat,  and  of  invifible  terreftriai 
heat  through  various  fubftances ;  but  our  limits  forbid 
us  to  be  more  particular.  We  come,  therefore,  to 
the  main  objefi  of  the  inquiry,  viz.  Whether  light 
and  heat  be  occafioned  by  the  fame,  or  by  different 
rays  Before  we  enter  into  a  difcuffion  of  this 
queftion,’  the  author  obferves,  *  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  authorifed,  by  the  experiments  which 
have  been  delivered  in  this  paper,  to  make  certain 
conclufions,  that  will  entirely  alter  the  form  of  our 
inquiry.  Thus,  from  the  eighteenth  experiment,  it 
appears,  that  21  degrees  of  folar  heat  were  given  in 
one  minute  to  a  thermometer,  by  rays  which  had  no 
power  of  illuminating  objefts,  and  which  could  not 
be  rendered  vifible,  notwithstanding  they  were  brought 
together  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  lens.  The  fame 
has,  alfo,  been  proved  of  terreftriai  heat,  in  the  ninth 
experiment;  where,  in  one  minute,  39  degrees  of  it 
were  given  to  a  thermometer,  by  rays  totally  invifible, 
even  when  condenfed  by  a  concave  mirror.  Hence 
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it  is  edabliflied,  by  incontrovertible  fafts,  that  there 
are  rays  of  heat,  both  folar  and  terreftrjal,  not  en~ 
dowed  with  a  power  of  rendering  obje£ts  vifihle, 

‘  It  has,  alfo,  been  proved,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
our  prifmatic  experiments,  that  this  invifible  heat  is 
(Continued,  from  the  beginning  of  the  lead  refrangible 
rays  towards  the  mod  refrangible  ones,  in  a  ferjes  of 
uninterrupted  gradation,  from  a  gentle  beginning  to 
a  certain  maximum  ;  and  that  it  afterwards  declines, 
as  uniformly,  to  a  vanifhing  date.  Thefe  phenomena 
have  been  afcertained  by  an  indrument,  which,  figura^ 
lively  fpeaking,  w7e  may  call  blind,  and  which,  there-* 
fore,  could  give  us  no  information  about  light ;  yet* 
by  its  faithful  report,  the  thermometer,  which  is  the 
indrument  alluded  to,  can  leave  no  doubt  about  the 
exidenee  of  the  different  degrees  of  heat  in  the 
prifmatic  fpectrum. 

c  This  confideration,  as  has  been  obferved,  muff 
alter  the  form  of  our  propofed  inquiry ;  for  the  quef- 
tion  being  thus,  at  lead  partly,  decided,  fince  it  is 
afcertained  that  we  have  rays  of  heat  which  give  no 
light,  it  can  only  become  a  fubjeft  of  inquiry,  whe¬ 
ther  fome  of  thefe  heat-making  rays  may  not  have  a 
power  of  rendering  objefts  vifible,  fuperadded  to  their 
now  already  edablifhed  power  of  heating  bodies. 

c  This  being  the  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  the  onus 
probandi  ought  to  lie  with  thofe  who  are  willing  to 
eftablidi  fuch  an  hypothefis  ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  Nature  is  in  the  habit  of  ufing  one  and  the  fame 
inechanifm  with  any  two  of  our  fenfes :  witnefs  the 
vibrations  of  air  that  make  found;  the  effluvia  that 
occafion  fmells ;  the  particles  that  produce  tade ;  the 
refiftance  or  repullive  powers  that  affect  the  touch; 
all  thefe  are  evidently  fuited  to  their  refpe£tive  organs 
of  fenfe.  Are  we  then  here,  on  the  contrary,  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  fame  mechanifm  fhould  be  the  caufe  of 
fuch  different  fenfations,  as  the  delicate  perceptions 
<of  yifion,  and  the  very  groffed  of  all  affections  which 
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are  common  to  the  coarfeft  parts  of  our  bodies,  when 
expofed  to  heat  ?’ 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  different 
experiments,  with  regard  to  their  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  queftion  of  the  famenefs  or  difference  of 
the  rays  of  light  and  heat.  ‘  By  calling  an  eye  on 
the  firft  table,’  he  obferves,  *  it  will  be  feen  imme¬ 
diately  that  no  kind  of  regularity  takes  place  among 
the  proportions  of  rays  of  one  fort  and  of  another, 
which  are  flopped  in  their  paffage.  Heat  and  light 
feem  to  be  entirely  unconneQed.  The  bluifli  white 
and  hint  glaffes,  for  inftance,  flop  nearly  three  times 
as  much  heat  as  light  ;  whereas  the  greenifh  crown 
glafs  flops  only  about  one-fourth  more  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter.’ 

With  regard  to  the  fecond  table,  it  appears  that 
yellow  glafs  flops  only  333  rays  of  heat,  but  flops  819 
of  light  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  pale  blue  Hops  812  rays 
of  heat,  and  but  684  of  light.  Again,  a  dark  blue 
glafs  flops  only  362  rays  of  heat,  but  intercepts  801 
of  light ;  and  a  dark  red  glafs  flops  no  more  than  606 
rays  of  heat,  and  yet  intercepts  nearly  all  the  light, 
fcarcely  one  ray  out  of  5000  being  able  to  make  its 
way  through  it. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that  flopping  one  fort  of 
rays  does  not  neceffarily  bring  on  a  floppage  of  the 
other  fort,  and  that  heat  and  light  are,  in  this  refpecl, 
independent  of  each  other,  it  will  follow  that  they 
mu  ft  be  occafioned  by  different  rays.  The  objeflions 
which  may  beftarted  to  this  conclufion  are  examined, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  fully  obviated  by  the  learned 
author.  With  regard  to  red  rays,  as  occafionimr  heat. 

*  ,  69  -/  y  O* 

it  may  be  faidthat  the  heat  is  occafioned  by  the  light 
of  thofe  rays ;  but  it  is  fhewn,  that  red  glafs  does  not 
flop  red  rays  ;  indeed  the  appearance  of  objects  feen 
through  fuch  coloured  glaffes,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  tranfmit  red  light  in  abundance.  But  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rays  of  heat,  the  cafe  is  juft  the  reverfe  : 
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for  the  red  glafs  Hops  no  lefs  than  692,  out  of  a  thoufand, 
of  fuch  rays  as  are  of  the  refrangibility  of  red  light. 

Another  argument  is  adduced,  that  heat  and  light 
are  occafioned  by  different  rays,  which  is  this ;  that 
the  ftoppage  of  folar  heat  was  conftantly  greater,  in 
the  experiments  here  detailed,  in  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  minute,  than  in  the  fourth  or  fifth ;  or,  more  ac¬ 
curately,  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  five  minutes  than 
about  the  end  of  them.  Now  this  does  not  happen  in 
the  tra'nfmiflion  of  light,  which,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  inftantaneous.  This  feems  to  fuggeft  that  the  law 
by  which  heat  is  tranfmitted,  is  different  from  that 
which  direfts  the  paffage  of  light,  and  becomes  an 
irrefragable  argument  of  the  difference  of  the  rays 
which  occafion  them. 

In  the  fcattered  tranfmiffions  arifing  from  rough  fur- 
faces,  we  find,  that  when  crown  glafs,  for  inftance, 
has  one  of  its  fides  rubbed  on  emery,  it  will  flop  205 
rays  of  heat  more  than  while  that  furface  remains  po- 
lifhed  ;  but  the  effeft  of  the  roughnefs  produced  by 
emery  (cratches,  is  far  more  confiderable  on  the  rays 
of  light ;  the  additional  ftoppage  of  them  amounting 
to  no  lefs  than  651.  A  confirmation  of  the  fame  e fi¬ 
fe  ft  we  have  in  coach  glafs  ;  which,  having  alfo  one 
fide  rubbed  on  emery.  Hops  only  357  rays  of  heat 
more  than  it  did  before  ;  while  there  is  an  additional 
floppage  of  rays  of  light  amounting  to  no  lefs  than 
717.  Now,  fince  the  interior  conftruftion  of  thefe 
glaffes,  before  and  after  having  been  rubbed  on 
emery,  remains-  the  fame,  thefe  remarkable  effefts 
can  only  be  afcribed  to  the  roughnefs.  of  their  fur- 
faces.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  as  the  fame 
caufe,  when  it  afts  upon  the  rays  of  heat  and  light, 
produces  effefts  fo  very  different,  it  can  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  admitting  the  rays  themfelves  to  be  of 
a  different  nature,  and  therefore  fubjeft  to  a  different 
law  in  being  fcattered. 

Other  arguments,  in  fupport  of  the  difference  be^ 
tween  the  rays  of  heat  and  thofe  of  light,  are  brought 
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from  the  emiffion  of  invifihle  heat  from  the  flame  of 
a  candle,  as  before  proved  by  the  thermometer,  and 
likewife  from  the  laws  which  govern  the  tranfmiffion 
and  fcattering  of  terreftrial  light  and  heat  3  but  thefe 
we  are  obliged  to  pafs  over. 

On  a  future  occafion,  the  ingenious  author  pro- 
mifes  to  point  out  the  application  of  his  difcoveries 
on  this  important  fubjeft  to  the  ufeful  purpofes  of 
life. 

The  only  remaining  paper  in  the  prefent  volume  of 
Tranfadtions,  is,  ‘  An  Account  of  a  Trigonometrical 
Survey,  carried  on  in  the  Years  1797,  1798,  and 
1799.  By  Captain  William  Mudge,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery.’  * 


Art.IL  Annals  of  Medicine,  for  the  Year  1800. 
Exhibiting  a  concife  View  of  the  lateft  and  moft 
important  Difcoveries  in  Medicine ,  and  Medical 
Philojophy.  By  A.  Duncan,  Sen.  M.D .  and  A. 
D  uncan,  Jun.  M.D.  die.  8vo.  567  pages,  price  8s. 
Edinburgh,  1801.  Robinsons,  London. 

THE  general  plan  of  the  work  before  us  is  fo 
well  known  to  medical  readers  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  fuffic.ient  for  us  to  remark,  that,  in  the 
variety  and  importance  of  its  contents ,  the  prefent 
volume  is  in  no  refpedl  inferior  to  thofe  which  have 
preceded  it.  This  will  appear  from  the  analyfis  we 
are  now  about  to  give. 

The  firft  fedlion  contains,  as  ufual,  an  account  of 
feveral  of  the  moft  interefting  publications,  both  do- 
meftic  and  foreign,  on  different  branches  of  me¬ 
dicine,  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  the 
courfe  of  the  paft  year:  of  thefe,  fome  will  be  found 
new  to  the  generality  of  Britifh  pradiitioners,  and 
will,  for  that  reafon,  demand  our  notice.  The  works 
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of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  are,  Smyth 
on  the  deftruCtion  of  contagion ;  Anderfon  on  the  yel¬ 
low  fever  ;  Parry  on  Syncope  Anginofa  ;  Hay  garth 
on  fictitious  traders;  Ferriar  on  the  fox-glove ;  Aikin 
on  cow-pox ;  Davy  on  nitrous  oxyd. 

Art .  6.  f  Method  of  extracting  the  cataraCf  along 
with  the  capfule ;  to  which  are  added  feme  import¬ 
ant  improvements  of  the  operations  for  the  cataract 
in  general;  by  Dr.  Jofeph  Beer ,  of  Vienna The 
author  thinks,  that  one  of  the  chief  imperfections  in 
the  extraction  of  the  cataraCt,  as  at  prefent  praClifed, 

is,  that  the  capfule  is  almoft  always  left  behind  in  the 
eye  ;  for  it  often  happens  that  fome  mucus,  or  final  1 
fragment  of  the  cataraCt,  adhering  to  the  edges  of 
this  capfule,  efcape  the  obfervation  of  the  molt  ex¬ 
perienced  and  careful  operator  ;  and,  after  the  ope¬ 
ration,  fall  within  the  pupil,  diminifhing  thus  in  part 
the  fuccefs  of  the  operation,  or  rendering  repeated, 
fometimes  painful  and  uncertain,  fteps  neceflary. 
The  capfule  itfelf  often  becomes  opaque  after  the 
operation ;  and,  according  to  the  prefent  praCtice, 
the  operator  is  obliged  either  to  extract  it  with  a  pair 
of  forceps,  or  to  deltroy  it  with  a  cutting  inftrument  ; 
and  often  with  much  injurious  irritation  to  the  organ. 
Dr.  Beer ,  therefore,  in  all  cafes,  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  capfule  of  the  cryftalline  along  with  the 
lens  itfelf.  which  he  effeCts  by  an  angular  fpear- 
beaded  needle  :  with  this,  he  obferves,  he  is  able  to 
extraCt  every  hard,  and  the  greater  number  of  half- 
foft  cataraCls,  with  great  eafe  and  certainty.  He  de- 
feribes  his  prefent  method  of  operating  as  follows  : 

As  foon  as  he  has  opened  the  cornea,  and  dilated 
the  pupil  as  much  as  poffible,  by  gentle  preffure  with 
the  ringer,  he  raifes  the  flap  of  the  cornea  with  the 
neck  of  the  needle,  the  point  being  towards  the  nofe, 
and  by  drawing  the  needle  gently  back,  and  turning 

it,  he  brings  it  into  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  with  the 
one  furface  turned  upwards,  and  the  other  down¬ 
wards.  He  now’  ftrikes  the  needle  fo  deep  into  the 

lens. 
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lens,  that  he  can  fcarcely  fee  any  of  the  head  ;  and, 
as  the  inftrument  has  a  pretty  thick  body,  the  lens  is 
at  the  fame  time  preffed  fomewhat  backwards,  and 
its  weak  anterior  connexions  deftroyed.  He  then 
moves  the  needle  repeatedly  upwards  and  down¬ 
wards,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  upper  and  lower  adhe- 
fions  of  the  lens  ;  and,  laftly,  turns  the  needle  fud- 
denly  round  on  its  axis,  moves  it  repeatedly  from  the 
external  and  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  and  draws  it 
diredtly  through  the  pupil.  Frequently  the  lens,  with 
its  capfule,  immediately  follows  the  needle,  or  it  is 
eafily  preffed  out  with  the  fingers.  To  prevent  the 
capfule  being  rubbed  off  in  the  paffage  of  the  cataradl 
through  the  pupil  or  the  cornea,  the  wound  in  the 
latter  fhould  be  made  as  large  as  poffible,  even  to  the 
extent  of  two  thirds  of  its  circumference. 

When  the  cataradt  is  known  to  be  perfedlly  foft 
and  fluid,  the  author  ufes  a  common  eye-hook,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  feize  the  lens  by  its  upper  edge,  and 
to  roll  it  round  towards  the  outfide.  When  the  cap¬ 
fule  is  very  thin  and  tender,  the  hook  tears  itfelf  out. 
In  this  cafe,  the  capfule  muff  be  cut  to  pieces  with  a 
pair  of  crooked  fciffars,  or  the  fpear-pointed  needle, 
and  extracted  in  fragments. 

Art .  7.  c  Practical  Obfervations  on  the  After-cata¬ 
ract,  by  Dr.  Beer,  of  Vienna .’  This  paper  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  pub- 
liflied  at  Saltzburgh ,  in  the  year  1799,  by  Dr. 
/.  /.  Hartenkeil.  The  author  obferves,  that  he  has 
been  able  to  diffinguifh  feven  fpecies  of  after-cata- 
raft,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  fymptoms,  and 
requires  a  diftinft  method  of  treatment.  The  firff: 
fpecies  depends  on  portions  of  the  capfule  of  the  lens 
remaining  in  the  eye,  after  the  operation,  and 
becoming  opaque.  This  may  be  prevented  by  ex- 
tradling  the  capfule  along  with  the  lens,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  mentioned.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  owing 
to  portions  of  the  foft  and  pulpy  cataraft  remaining 
behind  in  the  aqueous  humour  j  thefe,  in  general, 
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gradually  diffolve,  or  fubfide  below  the  axis  of  vifiorl. 
The  third  fpecies  is  owing  to  the  effufion  of  coagula- 
ble  lymph  on  the  vitreous  capfule,  in  confequence  of 
inflammation  :  it  is  with  difficulty  relievable  by  art. 
The  fourth  fpecies  arifes  from  the  capfule  becoming 
opaque  long  fubfequent  to  the  operation,  and  requires 
to  be  treated  as  the  firfl:  fpecies.  The  fifth  fpecies  is 
owflng  to  the  opacity  of  the  concave  part  of  the  vitreous 
capfule ;  its  treatment  refembles  that  of  the  laft. 
The  fixth  depends  on  the  emptied  vitreous  capfule 
protruding  into  the  pupil,  and  diminiffiing  vifion  ;  in 
this  cafe  little  or  no  relief  can  be  given.  The  feventh 
fpecies  the  author  terms,  the  fanguineous  after-cata- 
ra6t,  owing  to  the  effufion  of  red  blood  in  the  aqueous 
fluid  :  this,  in  general,  difappears  fpontaneoufly. 

Art .  9.  c  Precurfory  Publication  of  a  new  and  cer¬ 
tain  Method  of  curing  Tetanus  from  Gunffiot  Wounds^ 
confirmed  by  two  remarkable  Cafes  ;  with  Remarks. 
By  Dr.  JVenzel  Aloys  Stutz.'  Extrafled  from  the 
fame  journal  as  the  preceding.  The  treatment,  on; 
which  fomuch  ftrefs  is  here  Jaid,conlifts  in  the  alternate: 
exhibition  of  opium  and  alkalies,  on  the  principle  fug- 
gelled  by  Humboldt,  in  his  Galvanic  Reports,  viz., 
that  alkalies  increafe  the  excitability  of  irritable  parts* 
Accordingly,  the  patient,  in  the  cafes  recited  by  Dr. 
Stutz ,  was  placed  in  a  femi-cupium  of  a  ley  of  wood 
allies,  in  which  two  ounces  of  cauftic  potaffi  were  diff 
folved.  The  mild  vegetable  alkali  was,  at  the  fame: 
time,  exhibited  internally,  in  dofes  of  ten  grains  every 
two  hours.  The  rigid  body,  the  author  obferves,  was1 
hardly  put  into  the  bath,  till  he  evinced  life  and  mo¬ 
tion,  the  lpafms  evidently  abating.  The  fymptoms 
recurred  on  coming  out  of  the  bath,  though  in  a 
llighter  degree  ;  and  were,  by  frequent  repetitions  o! 
the  fame  remedies,  at  length  completely  got  the  better 
of.  The  cafes  here  recited,  in  our  opinion,  are  far 
from  proving  the  efficacy  ' of  the  alkaline  treatment, 
especially  as  very  large  dofes  of  opium  were  at  the 
fame  time  employed. 
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Art .  13.  c  De  Paralyfi  Mufculorum  Faciei  Rheu- 
matica ;  auftore  Nic.  Friedreich ,  Prof.  Wirecburg.’ 
From  Journal der  Erfindungen  ;  Gotha,  1798.  Three 
cafes  are  here  given  where  the  paralytic  affe&ion  was 
confined  to  the  mufcles  of  one  fide  of  the  face  ;  and 
which  feem  to  prove,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion 
of  pra£titioners,  that  paralyfis  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
face  is  not  always  apoplectic,  but  may  arife  from  a 
topical  and  rheumatic  caufe.  How  far  this  opinion 
is  juftified  by  the  cafes  related,  we  fhall  put  it  in  the 
power  of  our  readers  to  judge,  by  tranfcribing  them. 

Cafe  1.  ‘A  man,  ‘of  forty-fix  years,  fubjeCt  to  fre¬ 
quent  catarrhs  and  rheumatifms,  was  confined  fome 
weeks  to  bed,  on  account  of  a  furgical  operation. 
The  firft  time  that  he  left  his  room,  he  expofed  his 
left  fide  to  a  ftream  of  cold  air  from  a  window.  In 
the  evening,  he  was  affected  with  fliivering,  heat, 
thirft,  and  head-ache.  In  the  morning,  after  a  very 
reftlefs  night,  a  very  painful  fvvelling,  of  the  fize  of  a 
hazel-nut,  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  left 
maftoid  procefs,  exaftly  where  the  auditory  nerve 
paffes  out  of  the  fkull.  The  malady  was  recognifed 
to  be  rheumatic.  Diaphoretics  were  ordered,  and, 
under  their  employment,  the  pain  and  fwelling  abated 
daily.  But  on  vifiting  the  patient,  on  the  morning  of 
the  fifth  day,  our  author  found  the  mufcles  of  the  left 
fide  of  the  face  paralyzed,  and  the  mouth  and  nofe 
drawn  towards  the  right  fide.  His  fears  were,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  difiipated,  as,  on  confidering  the  preceding 
occafional  caufes,  the  previous  fwelling  and  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  maftoid  procefs,  and  the  integrity 
of  all  thefenfes,  and  of  all  the  other  mufcles  of  the  body, 
he  could  not  view  the  evil  as  apoplectic,  but  as  being 
local,  and  proceeding  from  the  rheumatifm  affe£ting 
the  place.  Antimonials,  aconite,  infufion  of  guaiacum,  ^ 
&c.,  as  being  ferviceable  in  rheumatifm,  were  pre- 
fcribed  ;  a  blifter  applied  to  the  neck,  and  various 
ftimulating  and  difcutient  ointments  rubbed  in  behind 
the  left  ear,  Thefe  remedies  were  perfifted  in  for 
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feven  weeks,  without  any  amendment,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  Profeffor  Friedreich  determined  to  try  eleftricity, 
the  good  effedls  of  which,  in  obftinate  rheumatifms 
cannot  be  denied.  He  at  firft  employed  weak  and 
few  eleftric  ihocks,  but  gradually  ftronger  and  more 
numerous,  twice  a-day,  and  diredfed  them  varioufly 
through  the  left  tide  of  the  face,  from  that  place 
where  the  nerve  comes  through  the  ftylomaftoid  fora¬ 
men.  During  the  firft  days,  the  mufcles  remained 
immovable,  but  gradually  they  began  to  tremble,  and 
to  be  convulfed  at  the  application  of  the  (hocks,  which 
are  favourable  figns.  At  laft,  their  voluntary  adtion 
returned  by  degrees  ;  and,  after  the  eledtricity  had 
been  ufed  a  month,  volition  had  regained  its  full 
energy,  and  the  face  its  natural  appearance/ 

Cafe  2.  €  Profeffor  Friedreich  has  alfo  feen  this  dif- 
eafe  connedted  in  the  beginning  with  acute  fymptoms* 
A  man,  fix ty- four  years  of  age,  who  had,  during 
the  winter  and  fpring,  fuffered  from  various  rheu¬ 
matic  complaints,  expofed  himfelf,  the  following  fum- 
mer,  in  the  garden  to  a  cold  air.  He  was,  thereupon, 
feized  with  fhivering  febrile  heat,  and  fenfe  of  fatfgue* 
He  paffed  the  night  with  great  reftleffnefs,  thirft,  and 
pain§  in  his  neck,  fhoulders,  but  efpeciaily  in  the  left 
fide  of  his  face.  Thefe  pains  were  moft  violent  behind 
the  ear,  and  darted  towards  the  temples,  the  zygo¬ 
matic  procefs,  cheek,  and  orbit.  The  whole  left 
half  of  the  face  was  very  red  and  warm,  and  all  the 
mufcles  of  that  fide  paralytic,  fo  that  the  nofe  and 
mouth  were  drawn  awry  by  thofe  of  the  right  fide, 1 
and  the  patient  could  not  move  his  eyebrows,  or  fhut 1 
his  eyelids,  or  chew  with  that  fide.  The  pulfe  was 
very  quick  and  hard.  To  leffen  the  violence  of  thefe 
fymptoms,  a  vein  was  opened,  leeches  applied  be¬ 
hind  the  ear,  and  to  the  left  temple  ;  and  the  warm 
pediluvium,  clyfters,  gentle  purgatives,  and  antiphlo- 
giftic  remedies  employed.  As  the  violence  of  the 
fever  abated  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  diaphoretics 
w  ere  ordered,  and  blifters  applied  to  the  neck  and 
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behind  the  left  ear.  By  this  treatment,  in  fever!  daysj 
the  fever,  pain,  rednefs,  and  heat  of  the  left  fide  of 
the  face  had  entirely  difappeared,  but  the  paralyfis 
continued.  Profeffor  Friedreich  did  not  now  wade 
time  in  trying  internal  and  external  medicines,  but 
had  immediate  recourfe  to  electricity,  which  had  been 
of  fo  much  fervice  in  the  firft  cafe,  and  he  applied  it 
in  the  fame  manner  In  this  cafe*  too,  the  mufcles 
were  at  firft  infenfible  to  the  eleCtric  ftimulus,  and 
did  not  begin  to  be  convulfed  till  after  fome  days. 
The  ufe  of  the  eleCtrieity  was  continued  for  three 
weeks,  the  difeafe  diminifhed  daily*  and  the  mufcles 
regained  their  power.' 

Cafe  3.  e  A  countryman,  of  fifty  years  of  age,  ap¬ 
plied  to  Profeffor  Friedreich,  on  account  of  paralyfis 
of  the  mufcles  of  the  right  fide  of  the  face.  He  laid, 
that,  ten  months  before,  he  had  been  completely  wet 
through  with  rain,  after  being  much  heated  with 
work  in  the  field  ;  that  he  went  home,  took  fome  rob 
fambucij  and  went  to  bed  ;  that  he  paffed  the  next 
night  without  ileep,  with  heat,  third,  and  violent 
pains,  affeCtiilg  fometimes  one  place  and  fometimes 
another,  but  elpecially  the  neck  and  right  temple  ; 
that,  on  rifing,  he  was  fhocked  with  the  deformity  of 
his  face,  which  had  fince  continued  the  fame;  that 
different  medical  practitioners  had  confidered  his 
complaint  as  apoplectic*  and  had  prefcribed  bleeding, 
emetics,  and  purgatives,  without  fuccefs. 

c  Profeffor  Friedreich  found  the  whole  right  fide 
of  the  face  drawn  towards  the  left,  the  fkin  of  the 
right  fide  relaxed  and  pendulous,  the  right  eye  con- 
ftantly  Ihedding  tears,  and  the  eyelids  only  capable  of 
half  covering  it.  I  he  patient  could  recoiled  no  fy  nip- 
tom,  in  the  courfe  of  his  complaint,  which  could 
cieate  a  fufpicion  of  apoplexy.  Our  author,  there¬ 
fore,  derived  its  origin  from  rheumatifm,  and  drew  a 
favourable  prognofis.  Electricity,  fo  fuccefsful  in  the 
other  cafes,  could  not  be  applied  here,  as  the  patient 
was  obliged  to  return  to  the  country.  Extrad  of 
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aconite  and  calomel  were  prefcribed  for  him,  and  a 
deco&ion  ot  guaiacum  for  drink  ;  a  blifter  was  ap¬ 
plied  behind  the  ear,  and  tincture  of  cantharides 
rubbed  on  various  parts  of  the  affefted  fide  of  the 
face.  In  three  weeks,  thefe  had  only  the  effect:  of 
enabling  him  to  (hut  his  right  eye  completely.  Calo¬ 
mel  was  now  given  in  greater  quantities,  till  it  began 
to  excite  falivation  ;  for  Profeffor  Friedreich  had  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  that  this  remedy  did  not  produce  the 
wifhed  for  etfefts,  in  various  other  difeafes,  efpecially 
when  feated  in  the  neck,  face,  or  tongue,  until  it 
falivated.  As  foon  as  the  falivation  began,  the  palfy 
diminifhed  every  day,  and,  in  two  months,  the  pa¬ 
tient  was  entirely  freed  from  his  complaint/ 

The  local  nature  of  this  affection,  the  Profeffor  thinks 
may  be  afcertained  in  particular  cafes,  by  attention 
to  the  preceding  caufes  and  fy mptoms  ;  and  by  the 
abfence  of  the  general  fymptoms  which  accompany 
the  paralyfis  arifing  from  affefltion  of  the  brain*  If 
rheumatifm,  he  obferves,  affeff  the  hard  portion  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  where  it  paffes  out  of  the  ikull 
through  the  foramen  ft  y  1  o  -  m  a  ft  o  i  d  eum,  or  its  branches, 
a  paralyfis  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face  may  certainly  be 
the  confequence.  For,  as  from  manifold  experience, 
infenftbility  and  aftual  paralyfis  are  produced  in  other 
mufcles,  when  their  nerves  are  affebted  by  rheuma¬ 
tifm,  fo  the  fame  pathological  changes  happen  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  face,  when  rheumatifm  ftimulates  the 
hard  portion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  This  admits  of 
lets  doubt,  as  this  nerve  forms  fo  many  important 
plexufes  and  anaftomofes  in  the  face  :  as  it  fends 
branches  to  all  the  mufcles  moving  the  brow,  eye¬ 
brows,  eyelids,  noftrils,  lips,  and  lower  jaw;  and  as 
upon  the  healthy  ft  ate  of  this  nerve,  the  healthy  ac¬ 
tion  of  all  thefe  mufcles  depends. 

A  conjecture  is  made  on  this  fubjeft  by  Profeffor 
Brunninghaufen ,  that  the  paralyfis,.  in  thefe  cafes, 
arifes  from  the  nerve  being  compreffed  in  the  foramen 
ftylo-maftoideum,  from  its  fiheath  being  thickened. 

The 
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The  firft  feFtion  is  concluded  by  feveral  articles  re* 
fating  to  Galvanifm,  extracted  from  the  writings  of 
Pro fe {for  Creve ,  of  Mainz ;  M,  Ritter ,  of  Weimar , 
and  others.  On  this  fubjedt  a  variety  of  in-terefting 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  mifcellaneous  part  of 
the  prefent  number. 

In  the  fecond  fedtion  of  C€  Medical- Obfervations,” 
the  firft  article  is,  c  A  Cafe  of  Convulfions  during  the 
latter  Part  of  Pregnancy  ;  with  pradtical  Remarks  on 
Convulfions  during  Pregnancy  and  Labour  :  by  James 
Hamilton ,  jun.  M.  D.  Profeffor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Univedity  of  Edinburgh.’  In  this  cafe,  the  patient 
was  attacked  with  convulfions  at  feven  months*  the 
lower  extremities,  for  fome  weeks  previous  thereto, 
having  been  much  fwelled  with  anafarca.  Blood¬ 
letting  was  prefcribed,  both  from  the  arm,  and  from 
the  temples  by  leeches,  and  the  head  was  bliftered  ; 
but  without  any  very  manifeft  advantage.  Ten  drops 
of  a  faturated  tindlure  of  digitalis  were  now  admi- 
niftered,  every  half  hour,  for  eight  hours,  when  great 
ficknefs  and  vomiting  were  excited,  and  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  urine  was  palfed  involuntarily.  From  this 
time  the  fits  entirely  ceafed,  and  the  oedema  difap- 
peared.  The  camphor  julep  was  afterwards  directed 
every  four  hours.  Labour  came  on  at  the  ufual  pe¬ 
riod,  unattended  by  any  unufual  fymptom* 

In  the  remarks  which  follow,  the  author  attempts 
to  revive  the  old  diftindtion  between  Eclampjia  and 
Epilepjia ,  though  rejected  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  con- 
vuifions  that  occur  during  pregnancy  and  labour 
fhould  be  diftinguifhed,  he  thinks,  by  the  former 
name,  the  difeafe  always  being  acute,  and  never,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  experience,  laying  the  foundation  tor 
habitual  epilepfy.  The  eclampfia,  peculiar  to  preg¬ 
nancy  and  labour,  differs  from  epilepfy,  it  is  remark* 
ed,  in  the  following  refpects : 
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r  1.  The  fymptoms  which  precede  the  attack  are 
well  marked,  announcing  to  an  experienced  prac¬ 
titioner  the  approach  of  the  difeafe* 

c  2.  If  the  firft  fit  do  not  prove  fatal,  and  if  no 
means  of  cure  be  attempted,  it  is,  within  a  few  hours, 
followed  by  other  paroxyfms,  provided  delivery  do 
not  take  place. 

c  3.  After  the  paroxyfms,  even  where  they  have 
been  very  fevere,  the  patient,  in  many  cafes,  con¬ 
tinues  quite  fenfible  during  the  intervals,  and  the  fen- 
fibility  returns  the  moment  the  fit  is  off. 

c  4.  What  may  appear  ftiil  more  extraordinary  is, 
that,  in  fome  cafes,  there  is  a  remarkably  increafed 
fufceptibility  ofimpreffion  of  the  external  fenfes  ;  and 
this  fuperfenfation  is  not  confined  to  patients  in  whom 
the  convulfions  are  flight.  A  moft  melancholy  in- 
fiance  of  this  kind  occurred  fome  time  ago  ;  I  was 
called  to  vifit  a  patient  juft  after  fhe  had  had  one  very 
violent  fit.  She  overheard  quite  diflinftly  what  I 
whifpered  to  Dr.  Randolph,  then  one  of  my  private 
pupils,  although  the  attendants,  who  were  much 
nearer  to  us,  and  who  were  anxioufly  waiting  for  our 
opinion,  could  not  diftinguifh  a  fingle  word.  She  was 
feized,  within  a  few  minutes,  with  a  fecond  fit,  and 
I  immediately  delivered  her  (of  twins)  3  but  that  fit 
proved  fatal. 

f  5.  The  aura  epileptica  never  occurs  in  the  cafes 
alluded  to. 

‘  6.  The  pulfe  is,  in  every  cafe,  affefted  in  fome 
degree,  during  the  remillions  of  the  fits.  It  is  flow, 
or  oppreffed,  or  intermitting,  or  frequent  and  rapid  3 
but  it  is  moft  commonly  flow  and  oppreffed,  becoming 
fuller  and  more  frequent  afte'f  blood-letting. 

6  The  fymptoms  which  precede  the  fits,”  the  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  c  are  very  diftindtly  marked.  They 
con  ft  ft  of  violent  lancinating  pain  in  the  head,  or  in 
the  ftomach,  in  w'hich  latter  cafe  there  is  deadly  fick-. 
nefs,  impaired  or  depraved  vifton,  tinnitus  aurium, 
deep  fighing,  and  low  delirium.  The  moft  ordinary 
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combination  of  thefe  fymptoms  is  pain  in  the  bead, 
tinnitus  aurium,  and  dimnefs  of  fight,  or  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  fire  flafhing  before  the  eyes.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  common  to  the  difeafe,  both  during  pregnancy 
and  labour.  But  pain  in  the  flomach,  with  deadly 
iicknefs,  and  a  kind  of  Crampifli  fenfation,  is  peculiar 
to  convulfions  during  pregnancy  ;  and  deep  iighing, 
and  low  delirium  precede  the  difeafe  only  where  it, 
occurs  during  labour.  There  is  another  fymptorn 
which  takes  place  exclusively  under  the  latter  c  ire  uni-* 
fiance,  and  that  is  violent  Shivering.  When  this  hap¬ 
pens  during  the  fecond  Stage  of  labour,  and  is  pre¬ 
ceded  or  Succeeded  by  great  irregularity  of  the  pulfe, 
convulfions  inevitably  follow,  if  proper  means  be  not 
fpeedily  adopted  to  prevent  them.’ 

Pregnancy,  the  author  confiders  as  the  chief  pre- 
difpofing  caufe  of  eclampfia  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
he  fuppofes  it  to  produce  this  effedt  is  thus  ftated  : — 

<  The  mod  obvious  eSFedl  of  pregnancy,  during  the 
latter  months,  is  the  increafed  adlion  of  the  chylo- 
poetic  vifeera,  and  hence  the  formation  of  a  larger 
than  ufual  quantity  of  blood.  But  along  with  the  in¬ 
creafed  quantity  of  circulating  fluid  there  mufi  be 
impediments  to  its  regular  circulation  through  the  Se¬ 
veral  parts  of  the  body,  partly  from  the  great  addi¬ 
tional  fupply  fent  to  the  uterine  veffels,  and  partly 
from  the  preffure  of  the  enlarged  uterus  upon  the; 
great  hlood-veffels.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  due 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  mufi  be  in  fome 
degree  prevented.  This  effedl  of  the  enlarged  uterus 
has  been  difputed  by  Dr.  Denman  ;  but  feveral  fa 6ls 
inconteflably  prove  it.  T-hus,  all  authors  and  prac¬ 
titioners  have  obferved,  that  women  are  molt  liable 
to  convulfions  during  their  firft  pregnancy.  Thofe 
who  have  a  plurality  of  children  in  utero,  are  alfo 
more  liable  than  others  to  the  difeafe.  And  where 
cedematous  fwellings  ol  the  lower  extremities  take 
place  to  a  confiderable  extent,  in  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  in  women  of  an  unimpaired  confli- 
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tution,  copious  blood-letting  alone  prevents  the  oc¬ 
currence  or  eonvulfions,  either  before  or  during  la¬ 
bour  * 

The  exciting  caufes  are,  paffions  of  the  mind,  and 
various  irritating  powers.  With  regard  to  the  proxi¬ 
mate  caufe,  all  the  phenomena,  the  author  obferves, 
very  unequivocally  prove  a  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head :  as,  on  many  occafions,  the  fymptoms  pre¬ 
ceding  death  are  evidently  thofe  of  apoplexy,  and 
effufions  of  blood  within  the  head  have  been  difco- 
vered  on  diffeclion. 

Method  of  treatment .  The  fird  remedy  recom¬ 
mended  is  blood  letting,  both  general  and  topical; 
to  be  repeated  if  the  fits  (1*11  continue,  and  the  op- 
preffion,  or  fulnefs  or  bardnefs  oft  e  pulfe  be  not  re¬ 
moved.  As  foon  as  the  patient  becomes  capable  of 
fwallowing,  camphor,  in  clofes  of  ten  grains,  are  to 
be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  its  ufe  per- 
fevered  in  for  feveral  days.  When  the  eonvulfions 
occur  during  labour,  in  addition  to  the  above  method 
of  treatment,,  delivery  is  to  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
mod  expeditious  means  poffihle.  Opium,  vomiting, 
and  the  other  remedies  commonly  employed  in  thefe 
cafes,  are  condemned. 

The  diftindlion  here  attempted  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  eclampfia  and  epilepfy,  we  confider  as  very  un¬ 
important.  There  is  nothing  dated  in  the  cafe  above 
described  that  does  not  very  commonly  occur  in  the 
latter  difeafe.  The  fuppofed  proximate  caufe,  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head,  certainly  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  individual  cafe  related  :  hydropic  edufion 
appears  obvioudy  to  have  been  the  immediate  caufe, 
in  this  inftance  at  lead.  The  inefficacy  of  blood¬ 
letting,  though  carried  to  a  confiderable  extent,  is 
but  a  bad  proof  of  the  author's  principle  ;  whild  the 
almod  immediate  relief  that  followed  the  evacuation 
of  water  by  the  digitalis,  tends  pretty  drongly  to  con¬ 
firm  the  idea  of  the  caufe  we  have  fuggefted.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  for  a  moment,  that  increafed  determination 
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and  congeftion.  of  blood  within  the  head  were  the 
immediate  caufe  of  the  diieafe,  it  is  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  frequent  and  large  dofes  of  camphor  can 
contribute  to  leften  thefe.  The  4  recovery  of  every 
patient  to  whom  it  was  poffible  to  give  it,  fince  acci* 
dent  difeovered  its  utility/  is  but  a  poor  proof  of  its 
curative  powers. 

2.  4  On  the  Ufe  of  the  Argentum  Nitratum  in 
Chorea  SanCti  Viti,  and  Epileply  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Hull ,  of  Retford.  The  author  here  hates  the  cure  of 
a  patient  by  the  ufe  of  the  argentum  nitratum,  as 
deferibed  in  the  laft  volume  of  Annals ,  to  have  been 
complete  and  permanent. 

3.  6  Letters  on  the  Yellow  Fever  ;  addrefifed  to 
Jofeph  Wilfon ,  Efq.  American  Conful :  By  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Drennan ,  of  Dublin ,  and  Dr.  William  Patter - 
fon,  of  Londonderry The  objeft  of  the  former  of 
thefe  gentlemen  is  to  fhew,  that  heat  is  the  molt 
powerful  deftroyer  of  contagion  ;  and  that  other  fluids 
are  indebted  to  this  one  for  their  apparent  effeft,  as 
alteratives  or  neutralizers  of  contagion.  On  this 
point  he  argues  as  follows  : 

€  There  appears  a  certain  limited  and  definable 
range  in  the  fcale  of  heat,  within  which  the  poifon 
is  nurfed  or  cherifhed  into  activity,  and  above  which 
degree,  as  well  as  below  it,  this  a£tivity  or  life  is  loft : 
and  as,  at  a  certain  degree  of  cold  in  the  atmofphere, 
the  poifon  is  blunted  or  deadened,  fo  there  is  much 
ground  from  analogy,  as  well  as  from  the  hiftory  of  con¬ 
tagion,  to  infer,  that  a  certain  high  temperature  of 
heat  rnav  be  as  effectual,  perhaps  more  fo,  in  alter¬ 
ing  or  decompofing  fuch  fomites  of  fever,  without,  at 
the  fame  time,  injuring  the  texture,  or  deftroying  the 
fubftances  in  which  they  are  lodged.  It  is  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  which  hatches  the  poifon,  and  there¬ 
fore  may  be  deemed  the  real  fomes,  or  productive 
point ;  but  it  is  probable  that  thefe  miafmata  or  mor¬ 
bific  feeds,  partake  fo  much  of  a  feminal  quality  as 
to  lofe  their  productive  or  multiplying  power,  when 
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expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat  above  that  which  fuitg 
their  peculiar  Jjfe  and  aQiyity. 

*  Contagions  of  different  kinds,  feetn  to  require  a 
particular  tempera  ure  which  fuits  their  natures  and 
modifies  their  force  The  fmall-pox  and  meafleshave 
their  particular  fegfons  T  he  mar  u  miafmata,  vernal 
and  autumnal,  are  extinguifhed  by  the  furnmer  heat 
as  well  as  the  cold  of  winter  With  refpedf  to  the 
pLgue  itfelf,  the  lateff  traveller  (Browne,  page  78,) 
exprefsly  lays,  that  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
both  appear  to  be  adverfe  to  it.  In  Conflantinopje,  it 
is  often  terminated  by  die  cold  of  winter  ,  and  in  Kar 
hna  (Cairo),  by  the  heat  of  furnmer.  Sonnini  is  more 
particular:  he  fays,  that  it  always  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  month  of  April  ;  and,  what  is  very  lingu¬ 
lar,  it  never  failed  to  ceafe,  at  once,  at  the  furnmer 
folft  ice.  This  period,  accordingly,  was  the  term  of 
the  precautions  taken  by  the  foreign  merchants  at 
Alexandria.  Their  houfes  were  opened  again,  and 
their  ufual  habits  of  intercourfe  were  refumed,  before 
they  Jiad  made  any  inquiry  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
difeafe,  fo  firmly  were  they  affured  that  its  fury  had 
reached  its  limits.  The  Alexandrians  expreffed  the 
proverb  they  had  adopted  from  experience,  in  the 
lingua  Franca  ;  Saint  Jean  venir — quandar  an  da A 
— e.  St;  John  pomes — the  plague  goes.” 

c  In  every  apartment,  therefore,  where  an  inflance  of 
yellow  fever  had  occurred,  on  the  removal  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  by  death  or  recovery,  ought  not  the  room  to  be 
heated,  by  the  ufe  of  a  portable  furnace,  to  a  certain 
high  temperature,  which,  without  injury  to  any  arti¬ 
cle,  might  be  fufffcient  to  penetrate  to  all  parts  imper¬ 
vious  to  any  vapour ;  and  thus  decompofe,  or  at  leaf! 
fo  much  alter  the  nature  of,  the  adhefive  poifon,  as 
to  repay  r  it  harmlefs  in  future? — Might  not  fuch  an 
experiment  be  properly  tried  on  the  next  occurrence 
of  the  puerperal  fever  in  the  wards  of  the  Lying-in- 
Hofpital?  a  difeafe  fo  fatal,  and  fo  remarkabiv  con¬ 
tagious  as  to  infebt  all  women  who  happen  to  be 
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delivered  in  the  fame  room  ;  and  a  poifon  fo  perma¬ 
nently  adheftve,  as  to  render  every  means  of  counter¬ 
acting  it  ineffectual,  except  bv  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  rooms  for  a  eonfiderable  time  Might  not  the 
dimple  expedient  of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  intro¬ 
duced  with  fafety,  and  kept  up  a  p  ope?  length  of  time , 
be  effectual  in  thofe  cafes  where  all  fumigations  have 
failed  ?  and,  as  it  is  faid  that  ail  infe&ions  are  de~ 
ftru&ive  of  flame,  may  not  the  converfe  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  truth,  that  heat  properly  managed  (and  it  is  an 
inftrument  much  more  in  our  power  than  cold)  will 
prove  the  molt  efieCtua]  means  of  deploying  the 
fomites  of  malignant  fevers? 

c  Affuredly  it  is  defirable  to  deftroy  the  ferpent  in 
the  egg.  It  is  the  multiplying  and  affimilating  na¬ 
ture  of  the  latent  contagion  which  increafes  its  ma¬ 
lignant  powers,  when  it  breaks  forth  from  its  ambufh 
of  cold,  in  which  it  only  deeps  ;  while,  in  an  unufual 
d  gree  of  mat,  it  more  probably  is  deftroyed,  and 
dies.  Were  this  found  to  be  the  cafe,  the  qua¬ 
rantine  of  goods  might  be  with  fafety  fhortened,  and 
thus  the  interefts  of  trade  be  greatly  promoted. 

€  In  fhort,  heat  is  the  moft  penetrating  and  fubtile 
of  all  fluids  It  is  the  great  decompofer  and  univer- 
fal  folvent ;  and,  as  a  certain  degree  of  warmth  ap¬ 
pears  neceftary  to  the  vigour  and  vitality  of  conta¬ 
gion,  fo  I  think  it  probable  that  a  continued  immer- 
fion  in  a  higher  degree  of  heat  might  wholly  decora- 
pofe  and  deftroy  it..’ 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Patterfon,  which  follows  the 
above,  inculcates  the  propriety  of  the  American  Go¬ 
vernment  holding  out  offers  of  liberal  reward  (in  the 
manner  of  prize  quejiions)  to  men  of  all  nations,  who 
fhall  point  out  the  moft  approved  meafures  for  pre¬ 
venting  and  curing  the  yellow  fever. 

To  be  continued. 
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Art,  HI.  Ajlhenology ;  or,  the  Art  of  preferring 
feeble  Life,  and  of fupporting  the  Conftitution  under 
the  Influence  of  incurable  Difcafcs.  By  Christian 
Augustus  Struve,  M.D.  Tr  an ' fated  from  the 
German ,  by  William  Johnston.  Bvo.  431 
pages,  price  8s.  London,  1801.  Murray  and 
High  ley. 

THE  defire  of  life,  the  author  obferves,  is  not  ex- 
tinguilhed  by  the  utmoft  degree  of  human  mi- 
fery.  It  continually  fupports  itfelf  by  hope  ;  and, 
though  often  deceived  in  the  expeftation  of  relief, 
Hill  flatters  itfelf  that  it  will  enfue.  The  with  for 
continuing  our  exigence  is  kept  alive  amid  the  fe¬ 
vered:  oppreilion  of  poverty,  if  only  a  diftant  ray  of 
hope  frniie  upon  us.  A  difgud  of  life  is  rather  a 
tranfitory  date,  from  which  the  child  of  misfortune 
emerges  as  foon  as  a  few  painlefs  moments  redore 
him  to  the  ufe  of  reafon.  So  drong  is  the  attach¬ 
ment  to  life,  that  the  means  of  prolonging  its  exid- 
ence  have,  at  all  times,  been  received  by  mankind 
with  the  utmod  welcome  ;  though  they  have  not  al¬ 
ways  been  pleafed  with  the  facrifices  neceffary  for  at¬ 
taining  this  important  objedf. 

In  the  great  number  of  incurable  diforders  to  which 
man  is  liable,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  fmall  importance  to 
be  able  to  prolong,  and  render  comfortable  for  a  time, 
that  life  which  w^e  are  not  ultimately  able  to  preferve. 
To  enable  us,  in  forne  meafure,  to  attain  thefe  de¬ 
finable  purpofes,  is  the  profeded  aim  of  the  w’ork  be¬ 
fore  us.  Amidd  a  vad  number,  however,  of  valua¬ 
ble  praQical  obfervations,  the  reader  will  find  reafon 
to  complain  of  a  want  of  method  and  connection, 
that  has  been  the  occafion  of  much  confuhon,  and 
an  alrnod  endlefs  repetition  of  the  fame  fentinlents. 
Had  a  clearand  fyftematic  arrangement  been  adopted, 
the  bulk  of  the  work  might  have  been  coniiderably 
JeiTened,  and  an  infinite  deal  of  labour  fpared  to  the 
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Undent.  The  author  pleads,  in  excufe,  the  nume¬ 
rous  avocations  of  profeffional  employment ;  but  is 
willing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  hope  that  the  under¬ 
taking  may  have  derived  fome  pradtical  advantages 
from  this  very  caufe.  Some  part  of  the  obfcurity  met 
with,  may  be  attributed,  perhaps,  to  the  tranhation, 
which  does  not  always  appear  to  convey  the  real 
meaning  of  the  author. 

Under  the  term  4/lhenologij ,  the  author  includes  as 
well  the  confideration  of  the  valetudinary  date,  as  the 
method  of  maintaining  ieebie  life,  in  regard  to  its 
theory,  and  the  application  of  it  as  an  art  to  maintain 
feeble  life,  ajlhenology  is  cliftinguifhable,  not  only 
from  the  macrobiotic  art,  or  that  of  prolonging  hu¬ 
man  life,  of  which  it  forms  a  fuhordinate  part  ( aflhe- 
nomacrobiotic ),  but  alio  from  the  antia/ikenic  art  of 
healing,  or  a/thcnvtherapia,  which  is  employed  in  re¬ 
moving  weaknefs,  and  reitoring  the  loft  powers  of 
health.  The  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life  leaves  to 
thefe  the  diredt  ftrengthening  method  ;  and  has  for  its 
object  merely  to  preferve  and  prolong  the  existence. 
It  extends  its  aim  farther  than  the  diredt  art  of  healing, 
and  is  therefore  adtive  when  the  phyfician  deferts  the 
patient,  and  declares  his  malady  to  be  incurable. 

The  fubjedt  of  afthenology  has  not  hitherto  been 
fyftematically  treated.  The  Gero comic  of  Galen  (the 
healing  art),  as  applicable  to  old  age,  comprehends  a 
part  of  the  art  of  maintaining  feeble  life.  The  objedt 
of  it  is,  to  counteract  the  increaling  hardnefs  and  ri¬ 
gidity  of  the.  veffels—  to  promote  nourifhment — and  to 
favour,  as  far  as  poftible,  the  reiteration  of  the  loll 
powers.  Colledtions,  highly  valuable  in  regard  to 
this  art,  may  be  found  in  Lord  Bacon  s  treatife  on  life 
and  death  ;  and  particularly  in  HufclancT s  claffic 
work  on  prolonging  human  life.  To  this  art  belongs, 
alfo,  the  Anathrepjis ,  or  Analeptic,  of  Galen:  the  art 
of  reitoring  debilitated  patients,  and  of  curing  dif- 
eafes  by  nourilhing  and  ftrengthening  means. 
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The  author  divides  his  work  into  two  parts  :  theo« 
retical  and  pra&ical.  Under  the  firft  head,  which 
may  be  termed  ajlhenogeny,  the  caufes  of  the  afthenic 
hate  are  inveftigated.  The  fecond  contains  the  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  the  dodtrine,  and  points  out  the 
means  to  be  employed  for  maintaining  feeble  life  in 
the  afthenic  ftate,  whether  the  difeafe  in  which  it 
takes  place  be  curable  or  othe.rwife  :  this  branch  of 
the  fubjedt  is  termed  Afthenocomic .  The  foundation 
of  each  is  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  and 
particularly  the  ftudy  of  the  influence  of  the  vital 
principle  on  the  found  and  difeafed  ftate  of  the  body. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art  in  genera],  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  ftate  and  habit  of  the  individual, 
are  likewife  neceflary  to  the  fuccefsful  pradlice  of  this 
important  art. 

The  firft  chapter  treats  of  the  vital  principle  and 
organization  of  the  body,  and  the  influence  of  various 
ftimuli.  In  the  fecond,  the  afthenic  ftate  of  life  is 
conftdered.  The  different  kinds  of  feeblenefs  are 
here  explained.  Feeble  life,  the  author  obferves,  may 
be  the  confequence  of  a  deficiency  of  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciple — ot  its  confined  or  irregular  ad'tivity — or  of  de- 
tedlive  conftitution  of  the  organization  ;  inftances; 
of  each  are  adduced.  Chapter  3d.  treats  of  the 
fymptoms  of  feeble  life  :  care  is  taken  to  diftinguiftti 
here  between  real  and  apparent  feeblenefs,  whichi 
cannot  be  judged  of  from  individual  fymptoms,  but 
from  feveral  taken  together.  In  the  following,  are 
conftdered  the  fymptoms  of  feeblenefs  in  particular1 
individuals  and  organs  :  each  individual  has  his  pecu-1 
liar  ftate  of  health  and  difeafe;  and  each  organ  its 
own  irritability,  nervous  and  mufcular  power,  &c. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  the  remote  caufes  of  the 
afthenic  ftate  are  conftdered  :  thefe  are,  1.  Direct  de - 
bilitating  caufes:  fuch  as  cold,  external  violence,, 
warm  liquors  ;  2.  Indirect  debilitating ,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  neceflary  ftimulants  :  as  deficiency  of  nouriffi-* 
ment,  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality.  The 
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fixth  chapter  treats  of  national  debility,  and  debility 
of  the  age.  The  caufes  of  this  general  debility  are 
not  to  be  fo  much  fought  for  in  the  climate,  and  the 
prevailing  conftitution  of  the  weather,  as  in  the  mode 
of  life  by  which  particular  ages  and  nations  are  dif- 
tinguifhed.  The  former  circumftances,  however, 
have  a  confiderable  influence.  The  prefent  race  of 
men,  the  author  thinks,  are  not  equal*  in  many  phy¬ 
fical  refpefts,  to  their  anceffors.  Modes  of  life,  and 
education,  particularly  of  females,  are  the  fources  of 
the  feeblenefs  which  at  prefent  prevails.  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  according  to  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  the  Romans  were  fo  enfeebled,  that  when 
they  were  failing  in  their  pleafure-boats  on  the  Tiber, 
and  it  happened  that  a  fun-beam  penetrated  to  them, 
they  were  immediately  throwm  into  convulfions.  It 
may  be  added,  that  Rome  fell  a  prey  to  A  fi  a  tic  vo- 
luptuoufnefs  and  effeminacy.  This  national  debility 
has  fometimes  been  remedied  by  the  defperate  cure 
of  a  revolution ;  the  mod  effeminate  people,  by 
changing  their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  have  been 
transformed  into  men  of  the  greated  vigour.  The 
fpirit  of  liberty  can  roufe  an  oppreffed  people  from 
their  phyfical  torpor.  Dr.  Rufli  has  fhewn  the  effe£ts 
produced  by  the  American  revolution  on  the  phyfical 
date  of  the  inhabitants  ;  many  a  barren  pair  became 
fruitful,  and  indudry  and  aftivity  were  every  where 
revived. 

Chapter  7th.  treats,  in  a  general  way,  of 
ajthenic  difeafes ,  which  are  reducible  to  the  following 
claffes : 

1.  Difeafes  from  an  Excefs  of  Irritability,  and  en¬ 
feebled  Power  of  Action  ;  for  example,  fpafms,  and 
particularly  thofe  which  arife  after  great  exhauftion 
by  violent  pain,  or  immoderate  draining  of  the  powers. 
To  this  belongs  the  hiccup  of  dying  perfons. 

2.  Difeafes  from  weakened  Power  of  Action ,  and 
deficient  or  blunted  Irritability.  To  this  head  belong 
all  cachexies*  difeafes  in  which  the  admixture  of  the 
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juices  is  fo  corrupted,  that  the  organs  lofe  a  great 
part  of  their  fufceptibility  for  ftimulants  ;  as  dropfy, 
ulcers,  by  which  the  body  either  decreafes,  or  ac¬ 
quires  fpongy,  bloated  fiefli  ^  alfo  obftru6iions  in  the 
lymphatic  veffels,  fchirrous  tumours  of  the  glands,  &c, 

3.  Difeafes  from  Irritability  weakened  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  Degree ,  and  weakened  Power  of  Action ;  for 
example,  typhus,  difeafes  attended  wdth  violent  eva¬ 
cuations,  as  flux,  ftrong  haemorrhages,  where  the 
power  of  motion  fuffers. 

4.  Difeafes  from  opprefjed  or  defrayed,  limit  ability , 
where  a  certain  degree  of  the  Power  of  Action  exifts  \ 
as  for  example,  different  nervous  difeafes. 

5.  Difeafes  from  oppreffed  Irritability  and  Power 
of  Action  ;  for  example,  fainting,  and  apparent  death. 

6.  Difeafes  in  which  the  Organization  is  mechani¬ 
cally  or  chemically  injured.  This  injury  relates  either 
to  the  folids  or  the  fluids  ;  may  arife  from  external  as 
well  as  internal  caufes,  from  violence,  or  from  irre¬ 
gularity  in  the  bodily  functions. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author  confiders  the  re¬ 
lation  of  althenia  to  the  duration  of  life.  It  is  often 
ooferved,  that  life  is  of  confiderable  duration  under 
the  preffure  of  extreme  debility.  The  reafon  is,  that 
in  feeble  life  there  is  lefs  activity  of  the  vital  princi¬ 
ple  ;  confequently  the  confumption  of  this  principle  is 
lefs,  and  the  organic  parts  do  not  fuffer  from  violent 
exeition,  Though  the  body  is  enfeebled,  the  machine 

hangs  together,  becaufe  it  is  never  put  into  violent 
motion. 

Part  II.  Aflhenocomic ,  or  the  means  of  p re¬ 
trying  feeble  life.  There  are  two  principal  in¬ 
dications,  the  author  obferves,  for  maintaining  feeble 
life:  firft,  to  guard  againft  the  confumption  of  life; 
and,  fecondfy,  to  retanj  the  confumption  of  it.  The 
attainment  of  thefe  ends  forms  the  fubjeft  of  the 
iucceedmg  chapters  ol  the  work.  The  means  of 
maintaining  feeble  life  in  different  affhenic  Hates,  as 
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In  childhood,  old  age,  and  in  incurable  dates  of  dif- 
eafe,  conclude  the  volume.  -  A  third  part  is  promifed, 
and  which  will  treat  of  fome  incurable  or  obftinate 
difeafes,  that  have  a  relation  to  the  art  of  maintaining 
feeble  life. 

To  the  imperfedl  fketch  which  has  now  been  given 
(and.  for  reafons  before  dated,  it  was  not  eafy  to  give 
one  more  complete),  we  dial!  fubjoin,  by  way  of  fpe- 
cimen,  a  tew  extra&s  from  "the  mod  intereding  parts 
of  the  work.  Speaking  of  national  debility,  as  the 
effedt  of  adventitious  circumftances  and  unnatural 
modes  of  living,  the  author  obferves,  that  ‘  Mankind, 
for  fome  centuries  pad,  have,  in  comparifon  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  been  born  with  a  weakly  conditution. 
Education  does  not  improve  this  innate  feeble  nefs, 
(which,  however,  it  might  do,  even  where  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  it  exids),  but  increafes  it,  and  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  dcklinefs  during  the  whole  of  life.  We  rear 
tender  hot-houfe  plants  in  a  mode  which  is  diretfly  at 
variance  with  nature,  deprive  them  of  proper  room 
for  their  growth,  of  pure  air,  of  natural  heat  and  mo¬ 
tion  ;  flaves  to  f  addon  and  prejudice,  we  form  them 
in  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat ;  excite  their  irrita¬ 
bility  in  an  unnatural  manner,  by  artificial,  mental, 
and  bodily  dimulants  ;  debilitate  their  powers,  or  re¬ 
tard  their  expandon,  either  by  red  or  inactivity,  or  by 
too  early  and  immoderate  exertion,  cruelly  deprive 
the  young  generation  of  the  happy  innocent  date  of 
childhood,  and  engraft  upon  them  the  pains  and  buf¬ 
ferings  of  age.  In  the  following  period,  the  youth  is 
either  configned  to  a  learned  education,  during  which 
the  body  is  totally  forgotten,  or  he  is  put  apprentice 
to  fome  artid  or  tradefman,  without  previous  care 
having  been  taken  to  give  his  body  the  neceffary  firm- 
nefs  and  drength.  In  this  cafe  violence  is  offered  to 
nature. 

€  The  principal  caufe  of  the  feeblenefs  of  the  pre- 
fent  generation,  is  the  negle£t  of  female  education, 
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particularly  in  regard  to  every  thing  that  concerns 
bodily  conformation  and  health.  The  whole  female 
education  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  tends  in  a  pe^ 
culiar  manner  to  weaken  and  debilitate.  From  the 
period  of  birth,  girls  are  kept  in  a  date  of  inactivity 
and  conftraint,  much  more  than  is  the  cafe  among 
boys  ;  and  the  free  eXpanfion  of  their  powers  is  im¬ 
peded  by  lacing  and  confining  their  bodies.  The  fe° 
male  fex,  at  prefent,  are  educated  in  an  inaQive  and 
fedentary  (late,  in  which  they  are  afterwards  retained 
during  their  whole  lives,  by  fafhion,  convenience,  or 
their  occupations.  The  circle  of  their  aftion  is  con¬ 
fined:  they  are  accuftomed  to  trifling  mechanical  ope-* 
rations,  which  afford  no  employment  to  the  mind  ;  fo 
that  their  imagination,  particularly  in  the  folitude  to 
which  they  are  devoted,  finds  fufficient  leifure  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  immoral  ideas.  As  they  poffefs  great  fern 
Ability— as  the  organ  of  the  foul,  in  females,  is  high¬ 
ly  fufceptible  of  irritation— and  as  their  powers  of 
imagination  are  eafily  excited  by  the  circumftances  in 
which  they  are  placed,  they  are  readily  milled  by  en- 
thufiafm,  fenfibility,  and  folly.  Every  art  of  luxury 
is  exerted  to  gratify  this  unfortunate  propenfity,  and 
Hill  to  increafe  it  ;  health,  peace  of  mind,  domettic 
bappinefs,  and  many  other  enjoyments,  are  facrificed 
to  inceffant  diffipation,  rage  for  fafhion,  taffe  for 
magnificence  and  pride.  This  much-to-be-lamented 
fex  are  torn,  at  too  early  a  period,  from  the  innocence 
of  childhood,  and  placed  in  improper  focial  relations,, 
Nature,  in  every  .  refped,  is  anticipated;  maturity,  ‘ 
both  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers,  is  forced  be-  1 
fore  the  proper  time  ;  puberty,  in  particular,  is  batten¬ 
ed  ;  and  every  thing  is  diftorted  and  corrupted  for  the  , 
fake  of  falfe  glare  and  fhew. 

c  This  is  a  melancholy  but  true  picture  of  female 
education,  particularly  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  which 
unfortunately,  by  the  increafe  of  luxury,  is  more  and 
more  imitated  among  the  lower  dalles  of  fociety.. 
And  what  mull  be  the  confluences,  when  we  differ 
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the  moil:  beautiful  part  of  the  human  race  to  be  cor¬ 
rupted  in  fo  unaccountable  a  manner?  Will  not  this 
corruption  be  tranfmitted  to  our  children  ?  The  debi¬ 
lity  of  the  Afiatie  nation  is*  with  jufiiee,  afcribed  to 
the  corrupt  education  of  their  females,  who  are  bred 
up  in  clofe  confinement,  and  accuftomed  to  inactivity 
and  idlenefs.  And  what  elfe  is  the  partial  occupa¬ 
tion  of  our  girls,  when  employed  with  trifles  and  toys, 
Vvhich  are  not  fufficient  to  keep  the  limbs  in  proper 
exercife,  but  idlenefs  ?  This  perverted  education  of 
the  fair  fex  is  the  caufe  that  our  children*  during 
the  period  of  infancy,  at  leaf!  when  they  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  women,  are  educated  in  a  manner 
equally  improper. 

‘  Our  whole  conduCt  and  mode  of  life  is  calculated 
to.  promote  and  increafe  that  feeblenefs  which  is  bom 
with  us,  and  interwoven  in  our  frame  by  education. 
This  is  the  cafe  not  only  in  the  higher,  but  even 
among  the  lower  claffes.  A  very  great  part  of  thofe 
called  people  of  fafhion,  are  expofed  to  a  mode  of 
life,  by  which  the  powers  are  either  only  partially  ex- 
ercifed,  or  kept  in  total  inactivity.  The  number  of 
thofe  who  lead  a  fedentary  life  exceeds  almoft  that 
of  thofe  expofed  to  an  a&ive  life  of  labour  and  bu¬ 
ll  nefs.  In  Germany,  as  many  men  almoft  are  deftined 
to  the  pen,  the  needle,  the  comb,  and  to  fupply  the 
artificial,  wants  of  luxury,  as  to  the  plough,  and  the 
occupations  requifite  to  procure  the  different  articles 
of  fopd,  and  the  other  neceffaries  of  life.  Among  a 
great  part  of  mankind  the  body  remains  inactive  $ 
the  thinking  faculty  is  exerted  at  the  expence  of  the 
health,  and  the  imagination  and  ingenuity  are  there¬ 
by  put  qxclufively  into  activity,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  general  conformation  of  the  powers  of  the  foul, 
as  well  as  of  the  conflitution.  All  bodily  exertion  is 
prevented  by  machinery.  In  great  cities,  men  are 
almoft  afhamed  to  walk.  There  are  ladies,  of  the 
higher  rank, ‘who  will  fcarcely  deign  to  touch  the 
earth  with  their  feet,  by  going  a  few  fteps  into  the 
vol.  vii r.  '  D  garden. 
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garden.  People  have  an  averfion  to  every  thing  that 
requires  exertion.  Sedentary  games  have  almoft  ba- 
tiilhed  thofe  which  are  connefted  with  exercife. 

4  There  is  fcarcely  any  thing  that  tends  more  to 
debilitate  human  nature  than  the  unhappy  paffion  for 
gaming.  People  fpend  whole  nights  enchained,  as  it 
were,  to  the  gaming-table,  tormented  with  the  mod 
deftru&ive  paffions — infatiable  avarice,  envy,  conceal¬ 
ed  anger,  hatred,  and  the  defire  of  revenge. 

4  This  mode  of  life,  among  the  higher  ranks,  is  in 
dire£t  oppofition  to  nature  and  health ;  it  is  conftrain- 
ed  and  unnatural.  By  artificial  wants  man  has  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  unfit  for  his  deftination ;  he  has  per¬ 
verted  the  order  of  things  ;  deep  is  denied  its  right ; 
the  whole  machine  is  refined  by  immoderate  culture ; 
but,  by  thefe  means,  becomes  lefs  durable.  The. 
mind  itfelf  is  foftened  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and,  in 
regard  to  every  thing  great  or  exalted,  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  afFe£ted  fenfations.  Man  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  every  thing  manly.  He  is  no  longer  a  fon 
of  Nature,  but  a  frail,  feeble  being,  the  creature  of 
fafhion  and  convenience.  His  happinefs  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  himfelf,  but  on  external  things;  even  his 
health  and  his  life  feem  to  be  productions  of  the 
world  around  him :  fo  much  has  he  loft  all  felf-fub- 
iiftence  ! 

c  The  great  enemy  of  the  human  race  is  luxury, 
with  all  its  unhappy  confequences ;  fuch  as  a  rage 
for  fafhion,  mifdirefted  culture,  a  reftlefs  paffion  for 
fhew  and  fplendour,  negleft;  of  the  higher  duties, 
and  even  of  the  conformation  of  our  belt  powers, 
amidft  trifling  cares  for  poliffiing  and  partial  forma¬ 
tion.  The  conftant  companion  of  luxury  is  prodi¬ 
gality,  and  prodigality  produces  poverty;  it  is  fur- 
rounded  by  an  hoft  of  murdering  cares,  which  are 
increafed,  ad  infinitum ,  by  an  exalted  fenfibility  for 
all  the  paffions— by  ftrong  participation  in  the  fate  of 
one's  connexions — and  by  internal  reproach.  A 
thoufand  ungratified,  real  or  artificial,  wants  keep 
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tBe  mind  in  a  continual  ftate  of  irritation  and  r;eftlefs»: 
exertion. 

Poverty  may  be  claffed  among  fhe  principal 
fcurces  of  human  wretchednefs  and  debility ;  corn 
tmual  and  exhaufting  labour ;  infufficient.  reparation 
of  the  powers  ;  poor  indigeftible  nourifliment  5  care, 
trouble,  affliftion  ;  want  of  neceffary  relief  in  difeafe, 
and  of  thofe  refrefhing  and  ftrengthening  means  which 
the  rich  enjoy  in  fuperabundance  :*  what  caufes  of  de¬ 
bility,  consumption  of  the  body,  and  of  the  vital 
powers !  Size  and  strength  are  both  loft  under  the  bur¬ 
then  of  poverty.  Such  a  ftate  is  the  ftrft  expofed  t<> 
all  difeafes,  which,  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor,  ra^e 
with  the  moft  infeftious  virulence,  and  produce  the 
greateft  mortality ! 

c  How  different  is  our  prefent  mode  of  life  from  that 
natural  ftmplicity  of  our  forefathers  $  and  how  much 
have  we  increafed  the  wants  of  our  appetite,  for 
which  even  Europe  is  too  fmall !  The  moft  pernicious 
circumftance  of  all,  is,  accuftomingourfelves  to  ftimu- 
lating  food,  fpices,  fpirituous  and  warm  liquors.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that,  by  the  third  of  gain,  thefe 
liquors  are  adulterated,  and  rendered  unhealthfuh 
Brandy,  coffee,  and  tea,  are  by  far  too  much  ufecl 
among  all  claffes,  and,  unfortunately,  have  been  fub- 
ftituted  in  the.  dead  of  beer,  which  is  more  health¬ 
ful  and  nourifhing.  Slimy  food  and  potatoes  are  ufed 
in  great  quantities,  without  that  exercife  which  is 
neceffary  to  make  them  digeftible.  From  the  irri¬ 
tating  properties  of  fuch  food,  by  which  the  aaivity 
of  the  vital  principle  is  immoderately  increafed,  and 
by  which  congeftions  are  occafioned,  while  the  orga¬ 
nization  is  weakened,  we  may  account  for  fa  many 
people  being  fubje£t  to  extreme  nervous  debility,  hy¬ 
pochondria  fis,  accumulations  of  phlegm,  and  the  ut« 
moft.  relaxation  ;  even  while  their  looks  and  com^ 
plexion  difplay  the  bloom  of  health, * 
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The  efficacy  of  mental  activity  in  prolonging  life, 
is  pourtrayed  in  a  manner  highly  interefting.  ‘  By 
this/  it  is  obferved,  s  the  vital  principle  will  be  kept 
longer  in  activity,  and  in  lufficient  activity,  than  by 
any  other  means.  This  aftivity  tends  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  life,  when  it  has  a  certain  obje6t.  Thus  the  life 
of  old  people  is  extended  by  their  care  for  futurity, 
by  building  and  collefting  for  their  pofterity.  How 
many,  even  at  the  point  of  death,  have  been  retain- 
ed  in  life  a  confiderable  time  by  an  anxious  defire,  of 
completing  fome  particular  bufinefs  ?  The  application 
of  this  circumftance  to  our  prefent  method  is  eafy. 

c  The  chief  point  here  depends  on  the  activity  of 
animating  exertion;  and,  therefore,  agreeable  as  well 
as  difagreeable  paflions  may  contribute  to  maintain 
life,  as  foon  as  the  objeft  of  the  paffion  interefts  the 
foul ;  that  is  to  fay,  is  capable  of  putting  it  into  a 
certain  degree  of  a&ivity.  Thus  dying  perfons  have 
been  kept  in  life  two  days  by  revenge.  We  muft 
not,  however,  confound  with  thefe  the  depreffing  paf¬ 
fions  which  leffen  the  aflivity  of  the  foul :  fuch  as  fear 
and  care. 

«  More  beneficial  to  life  are  the  agreeable  ani¬ 
mating  paffions  ;  whether  the  obje£t  of  their  exertion 
be  agreeable  in  itfelf,  or  have  merely  an  individual 
agreeablenefs.  How  ftrongly  is  our  exifience  fupport-  • 
ed,  even  under  the  greateft  bodily  debility,  by  the  arm. 
of  Hope !  Avarice,  without  considering  it  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  is  the  caufe  of  firong  life  to  thofe  whoii 
are  actuated  by  it.  It  increafes  with  increafing  age,  j 
and  enchains  to  the  earth  the  laft  melancholy  days  of 
man.  It  is  Efficiently  firong  to  keep  the  foul  in  com¬ 
plete  activity ;  and  its  aStion,  the  more  exclufive  it  is, 
a£ts  with  greater  violence,  and  fixes  life,  as  it  were,, 
to  one  point,  that  is — money.  Thofe,  therefore,  who 
in  fuch  afthenic  ftate  as  that  now  under  confideration, 
fhould  attempt,  by  violent  remedies,  to  cure  or  fup~ 
prefs  the  paffion  of  avarice,  would  purfue  very  bad 
means  for  prolonging  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

6  Paffions 
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c  Paffions  which  excite  an  agreeable  a&ivity  of  the 
foul,  either  by  ideas  of  the  prefent  or  the  future, 
ferve,  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  Joy  and  love  are  thefe  guardian  angels.  Thefe 
agreeable  paffions,  however,  mult  be  excited  in  fuch 
a  degree  as  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  life.  The  tranfi- 
tions  from  the  one  to  the  other  muft  be  gentle,  and 
attended  with  no  agitation  or  furprife.  Joy  exerts  a 
(lengthening  action,  as  it  multiplies  the  ftimuli  on 
the  organ  of  the  foul ;  either  exalts  the  mind  by  the 
placid  tranfition  from  one  idea  to  another,  or  by  an 
alternation  of  moderate  ftimuli,  of  different  kinds, 
maintains  an  a&ivity  void  of  all  (training.  Nothing 
can  furpafs  the  ftimulant  of  love,  in  which  fo  many 
agreeable  paffions  are  united.  When  it  does  not  de¬ 
generate  into  extravagance,  it  gives  employment  to 
the  foul  through  a  wide  field  of  ideas,  extends  life 
through  a  hope  of  poffeffing  the  beloved  obje£t  $  and, 
in  the  poffeffion  of  it,  gives  a  new  ftimulus,  while 
the  with  for  a  longer  continuation  of  thefe  joys,  ten¬ 
der  attachment  to  the  beloved  obje£t,  and  the  habit  of 
fuch  a  peaceful,  tranquil  life,  in  the  circle  of  love  and 
friendffiip,  contribute  greatly  to  the  prolongation  of 
our  exiftence,  and,  as  it  were,  detain  us  longer  in  this 
world  of  joy. 

c  But  even  thofe  paffions,  which  rife  to  enthufiafm, 
and  which  fill  the  mind  with  ardent  and  emulous 
zeal,  provided  the  vital  principle  is  not  too  much 
weakened,  nor  the  organs  irreparably  injured,  may, 
by  their  great  excitement,  overcome  thofe  impedi¬ 
ments  which  confine  vital  activity,  and  thus  effefit  a 
cure  in  the  mod  obftinate  difeafes ;  of  this  we  have 
fufficient  inftances.  But  when  the  vital  principle  is 
weakened  and  depreffed,  and  the  organs  are  irrepa¬ 
rably  injured,  fuch  violent  excitement  would  put  the 
principle  of-life  into  an  incredible  degree  of  aftivity, 
confidering  the  date  in  other  Vefpefts,  fo  that  the  pa¬ 
tients  would  perform  the  labour  of  power  and  ftrength 
as  in  their  found  days ;  but  the  vital  principle  would, 
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by  thefe  means  be  exhaufted,  and  the  end  of  life 
battened. 

c  The  power  of  the  human  mind  is  great,  and 
, much  maybe  effected  by  refolution  in  regard  to  the 
body.  This  refolution,  however  little  man  may  be 
matter  of  his  own  life,  can  contribute  a  great  deal  to- 
wards  prolonging  his  exiftence.  To  this  head  be- 
longs  the  refolution  of  fubmitting  to  difagreeable  pri¬ 
vation  from  things  prejudicial  to  life  and  health  ;  to 
ufe  unpleafant  food  ;  to  endure  painful  operations, 
when  neceffary;  to  undertake,  on  purpofe,  tirefome 
mental  labours  ;  to  itruggle  continually  againft  impe¬ 
diments,  and  thus  -to  harden  both  the  mind  and  body. 
It  is  a  great  point  in  the  art  of  prolonging  human  life, 
to  become  matter  of  one’s  difeafed  fenfations,  by 
firnpmefs  and  refolution.  Men  often  fhorten  their  lives 
by  too  delicate  habits.  In  the  incurable  date,  a  re¬ 
spite  for  life  may  be  expefted  by  this  refolution.  It 
may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and,  by  its  means, 
a  man  may  often  perform  incredible  things,  though  a 
little  enthufiafm  may  be  fometimes  combined  with  it. 
We  have  inftances  of  men  who  fixed  the  period  of 
their  death  at  a  certain  time,  and  who  died  exactly  at 
the  day.  Nay,  we  have  inftances  of  people,  who,  on 
their  death  being  foretold  at  a  certain  hour,  believed 
in  the  prognoftication,  and  aftually  fulfilled  it.  If 
men,  then,  would  employ  this  fuperftition,  fo  apt  to 
forebode  misfortune,  for  fortieth ing  good,  and  extend 
in  idea  the  boundary  of  their  life  to  a  certain  remote 
period,  might  not  thi$  be  a  mean  for  prolonging  life  ? 

,  6  How  great  is  the  confidence  which  patients  fome¬ 
times  place  in  the  phyfician,  in  medicine,  and  the  me¬ 
dical  art  in  general !  Strengthened  ,by  this  confidence, 
mm  bufferings  will.  be  .relieved.  It  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  whe,n  the  patient  is  convinced  that  his  phy- 
jiciau  will  fave  him ;  pr,  if  circumftances  are  fuch 
that  a  cure  is  impoffible,  that  he  will  mitigate  his  fuf- 
ferings,  and  maintain  his  life  as  long  as  poflible/ 
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Art.  IV.  Obfervations  on  Mr .  Home's  Treatment 
of  Strictures  in  the  Urethra ;  with  an  improved 
Method  of  treating  certain  Cafes  of  thofe  D  if  cafes* 
By  Thomas  Whately,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London .  8vo.  112  pages,  ; 
price  2s.  6d.  London,  1801.  Johnson. 

There  is  hardly  any  complaint  of  a  more  dif- 
treffing  nature,  or  which  more  frequently  baffles 
the  efforts  of  art  to  relieve  it,  than  the  one  which 
makes  the  fubjeft  of  the  effay  before  us,  when  in  an 
aggravated  degree.  The  revival,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  of 
the  ufe  of  cauftic,  for  deftroying  impervious,  or 
nearly  fo,  ftri&ures  in  the  urethra,  was  a  confiderable 
improvement  in  modern  pra&ice.  His  brother-in- 
law  and  fucceffor,  Mr,  Home ,  has  gone  further,  and 
recommended  its  ufe  not  only  in  cafes  of  the  de- 
feription  above-mentioned,  but  in  thofe  flighter  cafes 
of  obftru&ion  which  are  ordinarily  relievable  by  the 
common  bougie.  This  he  was  induced  to  do,  from 
finding  that  ftri&ures  thus  treated  loft  that  tendency 
to  return,  which  they  have  under  the  treatment  by 
iimple  dilatation  ;  and  thus  a  permanent,  inftead  of 
a  temporary,  cure  was  effefted.  Mr.  Whately's  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  prefent  pamphlet  is,  to  inculcate  a  greater 
degree  of  caution  in  the  employment  of  this  powerful 
remedy,  and  to  limit  its  ufe  to  thofe  cafes  only  where 
the  end  cannot  be  attained  by  dilatation  Amply. 

In  order  to  give  force  to  his  fuggeftions,  the  au¬ 
thor  describes  the  effefts  of  cauftic  on  parts  of  the 
body,  fimilar  a  good  deal  in  ftru&ure  to  the  urethra  $ 
as  the  infide  of  the  cheek,  and  alfo  the  infide  of 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra  itfelf;  ffSeing  minutely 
the  progrefs  of  the  Hough,  and  the  cicatrizing  of  the 
part  which  follows.  He  then  points  out  the  defefts, 
which  appear  in  Mr.  Home’s  method  of  ufing  it,  and 
the  confequences  which  fometimes  refult  from  its 
being  thus  applied  r  and  afterwards  propofes-  a  mode 
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of  application,  which  he  conceives  to  he  free  from 
the  objeftions  ftated. 

•  When  the  cauftic  is  inclofed/  Mr.  Whately  oh”? 
ferves,  ?  in  the  end  oi  a  bougie/  [according  to  the 
method  latterly  praftifed  by  Mr.  Hunter ,  and  adopted 
by  Mr.  Home,]  (  which  is  done  for  its  fecurity,  as  well 
as  to  prevent  its  touching  the  membrane  of  the  urethra 
in  its  paffage,  there  may  be  great  uncertainty  with 
rdfpeft  to  the  quantity  diiToIved  in  any  given  time* 
ariling  from  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  mucus  col¬ 
lected  at  its  extremity,  and  likewife  in  the  quantity 
of  moifture  that  may  aft  upon  its  furface  in  different 
cafes.  The  experience  of  every  one,  who  is  accuf* 
tomed  to  ufe  the  lunar  cauftic,  muft  ftrengthen  this 
remark.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  applying  it  to 
wounds  or  ulcers,  we  are  fometintes  obliged  to  wipe 
off  the  mucus  two  or  three  times,  from  the  furface 
of  the  cauftic,  before  it  will  aft  with  effeft.  The 
cauftic  bougie  may  therefore  be  fometimes  clogged 
with  mucus,  either  in  its  paffage  to  the  ftrifture,  or 
in  the  conftrifted  part ;  and,  as  no  means  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  removing  this  collefted  mucus,  it  muft  ren¬ 
der  the  aftion  of  the  cauftic  uncertain.  Mr.  Hunter, 
indeed,  recommends  a  common  bougie  to  be  paffed 
down  to  the  ftrifture  previous  to  the  ufe  of  the  arm¬ 
ed  bougie,  in  order  to  clear  the  canal,  and  to  meafure 
exaftly  the  diftance  of  the  ftrifture  from  the  external 
prifice.  By  this  contrivance,  fome  mucus  may  adhere 
to  the  Tides  of  the  bougie  ;  but  it  cannot  readily  re- 
move  all  the  mucus  which  may  be  collefted  near  the 
ftriftured  part.  There  will,  indeed,  be  always  moif¬ 
ture  enough  to  liquify  the  cauftic,  yet  the  quantity  of 
this  muft  vary  in  different  cafes,  and  that  may  add  a 
little  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  action.  Thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  among  others,  may  account  for  the  fre¬ 
quent  repetition  of  the  cauftic  praftifed  by  Mr. 
Home. 

‘  Further ;  in  ufing  the  cauftic  inclofed  in  a  bougie, 
it  is  often  applied  only  to  the  anterior  part  of  a  ftric- 

ture. 
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tore,  as,  in  many  of  the  cafes  in  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed,  this  bougie  is  too  large  to  pafs  the  contrac¬ 
tion.  And  as  the  natural  aftion  of  the  urethra  pro¬ 
pels  either  a  fluid  or  folid  within  it  towards  its  exter¬ 
nal  orifice,  fo  the  cauflic,  when  liquefied  and  applied 
to  the  anterior  part  of  a  ftrifture  only,  will  indeed 
a6t  firfi  upon  it,  but  the  fuperfluous  quantity  will  re¬ 
turn,  and  aft  upon  the  membrane  of  the  urethra  in 
its  paffage.  As  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
I  have  feen  this  membrane  at  the  external  orifice  of 
the  urethra  made  white,  where  this  mode  of  apply¬ 
ing  the  cauflic  had  been  praftifed  ;  and,  doubtlefs, 
the  whole  of  the  paffage  between  its  orifice  and  the 
ffridlure,  was  in  the  fame  flate  :  this  eflfeft  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  increafed  by  the  diflblved  flate  in  which  the 
cauflic  mufl  be  on  withdrawing  the  bougie.  The 
furface  of  the  greater  part  of  the  urethra  being  thus 
irritated  by  the  cauflic,  the  pain,  and  danger  attend¬ 
ing  its  ufe,  mufl  be  increafed.  Befides,  by  thus  ap¬ 
plying  the  cauflic,  it  is  prevented  from  afting  on  the 
whole  of  the  flriftured  furface  ;  and  this,  probably, 
is  alfo  a  caufe  of  its  being  repeated  fo  often  in  many 
of  Mr.  Home’s  cafes.  For  although  the  flriftured 
membrane  is  harder  and  thicker  than  any  other  part 
of  the  urethra,  and  although  this  hardnefs  and  thick- 
nefs  may  vary  in  different  cafes,  and  thereby  require 
a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  the  cauflic,  yet,  as  the 
ffrifture  is  generally  compofed  of  a  Angle  fold  only  of 
the  membrane,  and  as  this  cauflic  readily  deflroys  any 
furface  in  other  parts  of  the  body  deflitute  of  its  cu¬ 
ticle,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  afts  in  the  fame  man- 
her  in  the  urethra,  under  the  fame  circumflances. 

*  Again,  it  appears  clear  to  me,  that  many  of  the 
ierious  confequences  produced  by  the  cauflic,  are 
owing  to  its  being  repeated  at  too  fhort  intervals, 
and  to  the  violence  of  forcing  through  the  ftrifture 
thofe  large  bougies,  in  which  it  is  generally  inclofed. 
If  a  cauflic  be  repeated  every  two  or  three  days  (as 

,  generally 
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generally  praffifed  by  Mr.  Home),  with  the  intention 
of  dehroying  the  membrane  forming  the  hriCtuied 
part,  and  thereby  forcing  a  pafiage  through  it,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  its  gradual  dilatation,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  wilf fome  times  pafs  through  a  part  of  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  corpus  fpongiofum.  In  fupport  of  this 
pofition,  let  me  refer  my  reader  to  the  plate  which 
Mr.  Hunter  has  given  of  a  hrifture  ;  he  will  there 
fee  that  this  effe£t  may  be  produced,  even  though  the 
hri&ure  be  not  in  a  very  advanced  hate,  as  the  cor¬ 
pus  fpongiofum  is,  by  the  contraction,  drawn  into  a 
line  with  that  part  which  was  originally  the  urinal 
canal.  In  order  to  enable  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are 
not  in  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Hunter’s  treatife,  to  compare 
this  hatemenr  with  the  plate  alluded  to,  I  have  co¬ 
pied  it  in  the  annexed  engraving.  (Fig.  I.)  Or,  if 
this  effect  be  not  produced,  and  the  hri&ured  part 
fhould  only  be  forced  open  by  the  violent  aCtion  of 
the  bougie,  yet  by  repeating  the  cauhic,  upon  a  fur- 
face  already  dehitute  of  its  membrane,  the  veiTels  of 
the  corpus  fpongiofum  may  thereby  be  much  injured.. 
In  either  of  thefe  cafes  there  is  a  rifk  of  bringing  on 
a  confiderable  haemorrhage. 

*  I  muh  obferve  further,  that  no  attempt  to  force 
open  a  hrifture  on  a  hidden,  efpecially  if  it  be  one 
that  is  narrow,  can  be  made  with  fafety ;  even 
though  the  membrane  lining  the  hri&ured  part  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  cauftic,  and  the  contracting  fibres  fet 
at  liberty.  The  praCtice,  therefore,  of  forcing  a  large 
armed  bougie  through  aftri&ure,  is  to  be  reprobated,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  extreme  pain  it  muh  occafion, 
but  for  a  hill  hronger  reafon — it  muh  inevitably  do 
confiderable  injury  to  the  parts,  whereby  ferious  con- 
fequences  may  enfue.  It  is  indeed  natural  to  con* 
elude,  that  a  paiTage  which  has  been  many  years  con¬ 
tracting  itfelf  (which  is  generally  the  cafe  here),  ought 
to  be  brought  out  of  this  hate  into  the  natural  one,  by 
gradual  and  gentle  means  only. 


*■  Again, 
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6  .Again,  palling  the  armed  bougie  into  the  blad¬ 
der,  is,  I  conceive,  highly  objectionable,  though  a 
praCtice  reforted.to  by  that  eminent  furgeon,  to  whofe 
works  I  have  fo  frequently  referred.  I  hope  I  do  not 
mifunderftand  him ;  for,  indeed,  in  fome  of  his  cafes, 
jt  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  he  fpeaks  of  the  com¬ 
mon  or  the  armed  bougie.  In  the  following  quota¬ 
tions,  however,  he  is  Efficiently  explicit/ — Mr.  W. 
here  quotes  different  paffages,  in  proof  of  what  he 
advances. 

The  author  next  objeCts  to  the  cauitic  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  more  than  one  ftriCture,  where  there  are  two 
or  three  ;  at  the  lame  time  obferving,  that  if  the  ori¬ 
ginal  ftriclure  be  removed,  the  confequent  ones  may, 
in  general,  be  dilated  by  a  common  bougie.  It 
ihould  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  original  ftric- 
ture  is  commonly  the  one  which  is  feated  Joweft  down 
in  the  urethra,  and  often  not  to  be  reached  till  the 
anterior  ones  are  deftroyed. 

Mr.  Home  obferves,  that,  in  many  cafes,  he  pre.- 
ffers  the  method  by  cauftic  to  the  fimple  bougie,  6  as 
Jefs  painful  c  not  in  any  cafe  being  attended  with 
difad  vantage’ — c  neither  irritation  nor  inflammation 
taking  place  in  confequence  of  its  ufe.’  Mr.  Whately , 
by  a  number  of  quotations  from  the  cafes  publiffied 
by  Mr.  Home,  ffiews,  that  the  character  for  mildnefs 
here  given  to  the  cauftic  is  by  no  means  warranted 
by  experience  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  ferious  and 
alarming  confequences  fometimes  refult  from  it,  as 
haemorrhage,  great  irritation,  and  the  like. 

The  following  ingenious  method  is  recommended 
for  applying  the  cauftic  to  ftrictures  in  the  urethra,  in 
cafes  where  fuch  application  appears  to  be  neceflary. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  that  it  does  not  greatly  differ, 
except  in  its  fafety,  from  the  mode  formerly  pointed 
put  by  Mr.  She  riven .* 

•#  %  Md.  and  Chir.  Rev.  Vol.  6,  p.  262. 
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*  Touch  an  eighth,  or  from  that  to  a  quarter,  of  an 
inch  of  the  end  of  a  bougie,  of  any  fize,  with  a  fmall 
brufh  dipped  in  common  glue,  as  ufed  by 'mechanics, 
and  let  the  coating  of  glue  be  as  thin  as  poffible. 
The  glued  end  mu  ft  be  immediately  applied  to  a 
given  quantity  of  powdered  lunar  cauftic,  put  upon 
a  piece  of  writing  paper  :  this  fhould  be  done  by  al¬ 
ternately  putting  its  different  fides  to  the  cauftic,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  of  it  adheres.  The  bougie,  in  this  Hate, 
mu  ft  be  laid  in  feme  dry  place  to  harden,  which  ef¬ 
fect  will  take  place  in  a  few  hours.  When  it  is  fuf- 
ficiently  hardened,  the  glued  end  muft  be  gently  roll¬ 
ed  to  and  fro  upon  a  table  with  a  bit  of  fmooth  wood, 
about  four  inches  fquare,  till  it  is  perfectly  level  and 
fmooth.  If  the  bougie  be  very  hard,  or  the  weather 
cold,  this  end  fhould  be  previoufly  warmed  a  little  by 
a  fire.  The  part  thus  covered  with  cauftic  fhould 
then  be  very  lightly  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  bees-wax, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  it  a  very  thin  coating  of 
this  fubftance.  After  this,  let  it  be  kept  for  ufe  in  a 
glafs  veffel  well  clofed. 

<  The  advantages  attending  the  cauftic  bougie,  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  manner,  are  obvious. 

4  In  the  fir  ft  place,  the  bougie  may  be  of  any  fize  ; 
even  the  fmalleft  fize  can,  by  this  method,  become 
the  vehicle  of  this  powerful  remedy ;  and  may  be 
readily  paffed  into,  or  a  little  beyond,  fuch  ftridtures 
as  are  extremely  narrow  ;  or  fuch  as  are  attended 
with  a  confiderable  contraction  of  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra. 

c  Secondly.  From  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
wax  coating,  no  part  whatever  of  the  cauftic  touches 
the  fides  of  the  urethra  in  its  paffage  to  the  ftri&ure. 

‘  Thirdly.  A  determinate  quantity  of  the  cauftic 
may  be  applied  with  certainty. 

4  Fourthly.  The  cauftic  cannot  be  feparated  from 
the  bougie. 


4  Fifthly. 
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*  Fifthly.  The  cauftic  may  be  made  to  a£t  on  the 
whole  furface  of  the  ftri£ture  at  each  application. 

e  Sixthly.  Where  there  are  more  ftriftures  than  one, 
and  it  is  thought  advifable  to  attend  to  one  only  at 
the  firft,  the  cauftic  may  be  dire£ted,  and  confined  in 
its  aftion,  to  any  particular  ftri&ure,  upon  which  the 
pra&itioner  may  wifh  it  to  operate  in  preference  to 
the  reft. 

*  Seventhly.  Fixing  the  cauftic  with  glue  has  this 
additional  recommendation :  we  can  attach  it  with 
perfeft  fafety  to  the  very  extremity  of  a  bougie,  and 
thereby  apply  it  with  more  certainty  to  an  impervious 
ftriflure  than  is  prafticable  with  the  common  armed 
bougie. 

c  When  we  have  determined  to  ufe  the  cauftic 
bougie  thus  prepared,  the  diftance  of  the  conftrifted 
part  from  the  extremity  of  the  penis  fhould  be  accu¬ 
rately  meafured,  in  order  to  apply  it  with  certainty  to 
this  part  only.  This  may  be  done  with  a  common 
bougie.  The  exa£l  fize  of  the  canal,  at  the  part, 
fhould  likewife  be  afcertained  by  the  fame  inftrument. 
This,  in  general,  may  be  readily  done.  They  who 
are  ufed  to  pafs  a  bougie  of  a  proper  fize  through  a 
ftrifture,  can  always  tell  when  the  point  of  this  in¬ 
ftrument  is  about  to  enter  it.  When  it  firft  touches 
the  ftri£lure,  it  generally  flops  ;  but,  on  prefling  the 
bougie  gently  on,  it  evidently  feels  as  if  its  point  en¬ 
tered  a  paflage,  which  embraces  it  on  every  fide. 
The  bougie  paffes  on  afterwards  more  or  lefs  freely, 
according  to  the  fize  of  its  upper  part,  and  the  open- 
nefs  of  the  paflage  beyond  the  ftri&ure. 

c  Having  afcertained  tnefe  points,  it  will  be  proper 
to  chufe  a  bougie,  armed  with  cauftic,  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned,  of  a  fize  rather  lefs  than  the  con- 
ftrifted  part.  A  piece  of  fine  white  thread  fhould 
then  be  tied  round  the  bougie,  at  the  exaft  diftance 
of  the  ftrifture  from  the  end  of  the  penis,  and  another 
thread  a  quarter  of  an  inch  nearer  the  external  end. 

*  By 
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By  the  firft  of  thefe  marks  it  will  be  known,  with 
great  accuracy,  when  the  bougie  enters  the  conftrifff 
ed  part ;  and  the  fecond  will  determine  how  far  it  is. 
pufiied  beyond  it.  This  armed  bougie  (previoufly 
oiled)  may  now  be  palled  down,  to  the  ftrifture,  and: 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  into  it,  and.  continued  in 
th  is  fituation  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  now  and  then 
alternately  moving  it  forward  and  backward,  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  each  way,  in  order  to  wipe  off 
any  mucus,  which  may  have  collected  upon  the  cauff 
tic,  and  to  aflift  in  wiping  off  the  cauftic  itfelff  On 
withdrawing  the  bougie,  all  the  cauftic  will  be  found- 
to  be  d'ffolved;  whence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
it  has  been  expended  entirely  on.  the  conftri&ed 
part. 

£  If  the  ftriQure  be  open  enough  to  admit  a  bougie 
of  a  moderate  fize,  fuch  a  bougie,  armed  with  cauf¬ 
tic,  may  very  readily  be  paffed  into  it,  or  a  little  be¬ 
yond. it  ;  but,  if  the  flridture  admit  only  a  very  fine 
bougie,  and  cannot  be  dilated  fo  as  to  receive  one  of 
a  larger  fize,  great  care  fhould  be  ufed  in  paffing  a 
cauftic  bougie  of  a  fmail  fize  into  the  ftrifture.  For 
if  this  fhould  not  be  effetted,  and  its  extremity  be 
bent  in  endeavouring  to  puffi  it  forward,  much  effect 
cannot  be  expefted  from  the  cauftic,  as  it  will  be 
cliflolved  at  a  part  of  the  canal  anterior  to  the  ftric- 
ture.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident  that 
the  fuccels  of  applying  the  cauftic  by  this  method 
will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nice  manner  in 
which  it  is  performed/ 

With  refpeft  to  the  quantity  of  cauftic  which  ought 
to  be  applied,  the  author  thinks,  that,  on  a  firft  trial* 
it  foould  in  no  cafe  exceed  part  of  a  grain.  If  it 
be  found,  that,  by  two  or  three  applications,  this 
quantity  has  no  efieft  in  deftroying  the  ftriftured  mem¬ 
brane,  and  that  it  gives  little  or  no  pain  in  its  appli¬ 
cation,  it  maybe  cautioufly  increafed  to  an  8th,  a 

4th  or  even,  in  fome  bad  cafes*  to  half  a  grain,  at 
each  application. 
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The  caullic,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  ought  not  to 
he  applied  oftener  than  once  a  week  or  ten  days; 
giving  time  for  the  reparation  of  the  fiough  induced 
by  it,  and  the  fubfequent  cicatrization  of  the  fore. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  ufe  of  the  caullic,  Mr. 
Whately  advifes  the  common  bougie  to  be  employed, 
but  not  till  the  irritation  excited  by  the  former  has 
completely  fubfided. 

Several  cafes  are  fubjoined,  in  illuftration  and  fup- 
port  of  the  prafilice  here  recommended.  We  may  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  cafes  where  the  ftrifture  is  fo  far  imper¬ 
vious  that  the  point  of  a  bougie  cannot  be  made  to 
enter  it  (and  there  are  many  fuch),  the  mode  of  arm¬ 
ing  the  bougie  with  caullic,  here  advifed,  cannot  be 
had  recourfe  to.  The  caullic  mull:  be  inclofed  in  the 
oougie,  according  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  method,  or  the 
powder  mult  be  confined  to  its  extremity;  and  for  this 
purpofe  one  of  a  large  fize  mull  be  employed. 


Art.  \  .  Die  Wifjenchaft  des  Manfchiichen  Lebens , 
Sic.;  i.  e.  Ihe  Science  of  Human  Life ;  for  the  Ufe 
of  thofe  that  wifi  not  to  live  in  vain  in  the  World. 
By  C.  A.  Struve,  M.D.  Hanover,  1801. 

THE  obje£t  of  the  prefent  work  of  M.  Struve  is, 
.  „  t°  teach  men  the  true  value  of  life,  by  making 
a  wife  ufe  of  it,  and  thus  moll  effe£tually  obtaining 
its  enjoyment.  Too  many,  he  obferves,  trifle 
their  exigence,  or  walle  their  faculties,  in  ufelefs  ex¬ 
ertion,  notwithllanding  the  immenfe  variety  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  the  numberlefs  opportunities  for  activity 
offeied  by  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The  chief  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  art  of  making  a  proper  ufe  of  life,  in 
other  words,  the  fcience  of  life  ( Poly  biotic) ,  conlills 
in  fubjefting  the  powers  and  activity  of  man  to  his 
reafon  ;  to  enable  him  to  withltand  the  torrent  of 

temptation ; 
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temptation^  and  to  maintain  the  dominion  over  him* 
felf ;  left  the  moft  favourable  period  of  his  life  be  fa* 
crificed  to  prejudice  and  error. 

There  is  an  univerfal  life,  the  author  remarks*  dif- 
fufed  throughout  all  nature,  and  which  inceffantly 
operates  in  extenfion  and  duration.  On  this  univerfal 
life  depend  all  the  phenomena  which  we  obferve  * 
it  produces  the  formation  of  the  organs,  their  a&ion 
and  re-a£iion,  as  well  as  their  connexion.  Man  lives 
in  this  univerfal  life  as  an  organ  of  the  univerfal  or- 
ganifm  of  nature ;  his  life  confifts  in  reception  and 
communication.  We  difcover  in  him  the  completeft 
organization,  and  find  his  life  the  moft  perfect  and 
comprehenfive.  This  perfection  of  life  confifts  in  a 
moft  furprifing  combination  of  the  intelle61:ual  with 
the  phyfical  powers,  connefted  with  the  completeft 
organical  ftru£ture.  The  cultivation  and  improve* 
rnent  of  man  are  effedted  by  means  of  his  connection 
with  fociety,  the  adtion  and  re-action  of  one  human 
being  upon  another.  He  lives  not  for  himfelf,  but 
for  the  fpecies.  But  the  impulfe  to  aftivity  degene¬ 
rates,  in  many  men,  into  an  ufelefs  and  overftrained 
exertion  of  the  faculties ;  it  lofes  its  energy,  or  the 
end  of  exiftence  is  fruftrated,  by  aiming  only  at  fen- 
fual  gratifications.  Such  degeneracies  and  exceffes, 
which  prevent  the  majority  from  fufficiently  enjoying 
their  life,  it  is  the  obje£t  of  the  Polybiotic  art  to  cor- 
re£l  and  prevent.  M.  Struve  then  points  out  the 
means,  deduced  from  the  principles  of  medicine  and 
philofophy,  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  lead  an 
aStive  life,  replete,  at  the  fame  time,  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  to  himfelf,  and  utility  to  mankind.  A  number 
of  inftances  of  eminent  individuals  are  adduced,  as 
examples  of  the  beneficial  ufe  that  nifty  be  made  of 
life  and  activity. 
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Art.  VI.  Spfteme  des  Copwi fauces  chpmtqiies ,  df 
de  leur  Applications  anx  P hbiomenes  de  la  Nature  et 
de  l  Art :  A  Sijftem  of  chemical  Knowledge,  and 
its  Application  to  the  Phenomena  of  Nature  awd 
Art.  By  C.  Fourcroy,  of  the  National  In flitute, 
Coun/ellor  of  State,  S(c.  8vo.  10  vols.  price  3/ 13^6a?9 
or  4to.  5  vols.  5l  5s.  Paris,  1800.  Boose y, 
London. 

WE  need  not  fay  how  much  the  fcience  of  che- 
miftry  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  M  Four- 
crop  :  his  writings  have  long  been  in  the  poffeffion  of 
aJmoft  every  tyro  in  this  branch  of  knowledge.  The 
prefent  work,  which  differs  confiderably,  in  its  ex¬ 
tent  and  arrangement,  from  any  of  the  former  ones 
of  the  author,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fyftematic 
whole,  embracing  every  important  faft  on  the  fubjedf, 
and  exhibiting  a  perfeft  view  of  the  theoretic  prin¬ 
ciples  wnich  eonftitute  the  fcience  of  chemifiry.  In 
a  preliminary  difcourfe,  befides  lading  down  the  ge» 
neial  plan  of  the  undertaking,  M.  h  our  crop  notices 
every  new  difcovery  of  moment  that  had  been  made 
during  the  printing  of  the  work,  thus  bringing  it  down 
to  the  prefent  moment.  It  will  not  be  long,  proba¬ 
bly,  before  an  Englifli  tranflation  will  familiarize  it  to 
our  countrymen. 

r  ;  .  ■  ’  '  .  .  -  ,  •„  A  .  '  A 


Art.  VII.  Scheikundig  Gedenk-fchrift,  8Tc.  :  a  che¬ 
mical  Memoir  on  Volatile  or  EJential  Oils,  and  on 
the  heft  Methods  of  extracting  them  from  the  dried 
Plants.  Bp  J.  B.  De  Roover,  Apothecary  and 
Chemiji  at  Brvjfels,  8(c.  8vo.  Antwerp,  1800. 

THE  Memoir  above  described,  was  read  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  fitting  of  the  Sdciety  of  Medicine  at  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  contains  various  intereffing  obfervations  in 
vol.  vm.  E  pharma- 
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pharmaceutic  chemiflry,  The  author  fubmitted  a 
confiderable  number  of  plants  to  experiment,  for  the 
purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  relative  quantities  of  oil 
procurable  from  them  Thefe  he  found  to  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  different  plants.  Thus  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  leaves  of  favin  were  found  to  furnifh  above 
22  ounces  of  elfential  oil,  whilft  an  equal  quantity  of 
balm  gave  only  an  ounce  and  a  half.  Each  of  the 
oils  was  diftinguifhable  by  a  peculiar  (hade  of  colour, 
which  the  author  endeavours  to  indicate  as  minutely 
as  poffible. 

The  method  employed  for  obtaining  the  volatile 
oils  in  the  greatefl  hate  of  purity,  was  to  diffolve  them 
in  alkohol,  from  which  they  were  afterwards  fepa- 
rated,  by  the  addition  of  a  double  quantity  of  diftilled 
water.  The  mixture  being  re-diftilled,  the  alhohol 
employed  is  again  recovered  5  the  refidue  is  found 
fufficiently  impregnated  with  the  oil  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  the  fmiple  difiilled  waters . 


Art.  VIII.  Hifioire  Naturelle  des  Miner  aux.  The 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Minerals.  By  E.  M.  L.  P  at  r  i  n, 
Af  belated  Member  of  the  National  In/iitute.  5  vols* 
18mo.  with  40  plates,  price  12  francs.  Paris* 
1801. 

-  »  » 

THE  natural  fubftances  here  treated  of,  the  au¬ 
thor  divides  into  two  principal  ciaffes :  minerals 
and  metals.  .  Under  the  former  denomination  are  inn 
eluded  the  eight  known  Ample  earths  ;  fiiex,  alumine,. 
lime,  magnefia,  all  antiently  known ;  and  barytes, 
ftrontian,  zircone,  and  glucine,  all  of  them  the  dif- 
coveries  of  modern  chemiflry.  The  new  earth  term¬ 
ed  agujiine ,  from  its  forming  taflelefs  falts  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  acids,  is  not  noticed. 

The  author  next  examines  the  principal  ingredients 
that  enter  into  the  compofitjon  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
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las  quartz,  feld-fpath,  mica,  &c. ;  and  afterwards  the 
primitive  rocks  themfelves,  comprehending  granites, 
porphyries,  &c.  To  thefe  are  fubjoined  the  precious 
ftones,  and  other  cryftals,  which  are  found  occafion- 
ady  in  the  primitive  rocks  ;  together  with  the  non- 
cryftallizable  filiceous  fubftances,  as  agates,  jafpers, 
and  the  like,  hrom  the  primitive  rocks,  the  author 
palfes  to  the  fecondary  ftrata  of  the  earth,  lime-ftone, 
marles,  chalk,  clays,  &c.  ;  and,  Jaftly,  to  the  third 
“rata,  including  pudding-hone,  fand/&c. 

I  he  metals  are  thus  arranged  :  the  number  of  thefe 
now  known  amounts  to  twenty-one.  The  firft  noticed 
are  thofe  which  are  the  leafr  removed  from  the  earthy 
hme,  palling  on  in  lucceilion  to  fuch  as  poffefs  a 
higher  degree  of  metallic  perfection,  characterized  by 
their  du&ility,  and  the  readinefs  with  which  they  are' 
feparated  from  oxygen.  The  fituation  where  mines 
are  especially  found  ;  the  fpecies  of  rock  in  which  the 
metal  is  ulually  enclofed  ;  the  fubftances  which  ac¬ 
company  it  ^  and  the  principal  properties  of  each 
metal ;  together  with  the  various  ufes  to  which  it  is 
applicable  $  all  engage  the  author’s  attention. 

Volcanic  matters,  bitumens,  fulphur,  and  other 
foffil  fubftances,  not  included  in  the  other  claffes,  are- 
afterwards  noticed. 


.A.rt.  IX.  1  rincipes  clc  P hyfologie,  Sic.  Principles 
of  1 1 typo  logy  j  or  an  Introduction  to  the  experi¬ 
mental ,  philofo pineal,  and  medical  Knowledge  of 
the  Human  Body.  By  C.  L.  Dumas,  Profejjbr  at 
the  School  of  Medicine,  at  Montpellier.  3  vols.  8vo. 
pi  ice  21  francs.  Paris,  1800.  Imported  by  Boose  y 
London.  9 

A  SYSTEM  of  phyfiology ,  embracing  the  modern- 
discoveries  in  the  different  fciences  connected 
in  any  degree  with  that  of  life,  has  hitherto  been  a  de- 
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fid  era  turn  in  philofophy.  Since  the  time  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  great  and  immortal  work  of  Haller  on  this 
fubjeft,  the  ftudy  of  comparative  anatomy,  and  efpecially 
of  pneumatic  chemiftry,  has  illuitrated  feveral  points 
in  phyfiology,  that  were  before  buried  in  obfcurity.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  M.  Dumas ,  in  the  work  here  an¬ 
nounced,  to  enrich  phyfiological  fcience  with  thefe 
difcoveries,  and  to  combine  the  whole  into  a  regular 
and  complete  fyftem  of  animated  nature. 

In  the  nrll  part  of  his  work,  the  author  exhibits  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  anatomy  and  phyliology  of  organized 
beings.  In  the  fecond,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  phyfical  conftitution,  and  of  the  particular  ceco- 
nomy  of  living  man,  are  confidered.  He  confiders 
man  in  himfelf,  with  refped  to  his  formation,  ftruc- 
ture,  and  varieties.  The  ftudy  of  man  commences 
with  that  of  the  fetus,  the  developement  and  general 
(trued ure  of  which  are  explained  in  a  clear  and  fatis- 
factory  manner.  This  part  is  terminated  by  a  me¬ 
thodical  diviiion  of  the  fundions  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  formed  into  four  principal  dalles.  In  the 
firft  are  ranged '  thofe  which  enable  man  to  become 
acquainted  with  external  objects,  as  the  organs  of 
fenie  and  motion.  The  fecond  clafs  includes  the 
functions  which  ferve  to  maintain  the  body  in  its 
proper  and  natural  condition  ;  as  refpiration,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  The  third  comprehends 
thofe  which  contribute  to  repair  the  wafte  of  the  fyf¬ 
tem,  to  free  it  from  impurities,  and  to  augment  its 
fubftance :  as  the  organs  of  digeftion,  fanguification, 
nutrition,  and  fecretion.  Under  the  laft  clafs  are  in¬ 
cluded  the  fun 61  ions  which  ferve  to  conned  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  the  fpecies,  by  means  of  mutual  wants 
and  common  affedions  :  as  generation,  the  formation 
of  ideas,  and  the  intelledua]  operations  in  general. 

In  the  Sd  part,  the  author  treats  in  detail  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  or  fen.fi tive  fyftem,  and  of  the  motory  or  mufcular 
fyftem.  The  vafcular  or  calorific  fyftem,  as  it  is  termed, 
and  the  refpiratory,  form  the  fubjed  of  the  4th  part. 

A  fourth 
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A  fourth  volume  is  wanting  to  complete  the  work, 
and  which  the  author  informs  us  is  foon  forth¬ 
coming. 
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Art.  X.  Injlructions  relative  to  Self-prefervation , 
during  the  prevalence  of  contagious  Difeajes.  By  a 
Physician.  8vo.  14  pages,,  price  6d.  London,, 
Callow. 

THE  prevention  of  the  fpreading  of  contagion* 
is  a  fubjefl,  the  author  juftly  obferves,  which 
concerns  perfons  of  every  defcription,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  heads  of  families  and  fchools.  The  object 
of  the  prefent  inflruftions  is,  to  point  out,  in  a  plain 
and  fimple  manner,  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  the  better 
clafs  of  houfekeepers,  the  general  nature  of  febrile 
contagion;  the  precautions  proper  to  be  obferved 
when  it  occurs  in  a  family  ;  the  proper  regimen  and 
diet,  during  the  prevalence  of  contagious  difeafes ; 
and  the  management  of  the  fick  room. 

The  following  remarks  occur  with  refpeft  to  cer¬ 
tain  reputed  prefervatives  from  infection,  fuch:  as 
camphor-bags,  the  fmoking  of  tobacco,  &c. :  It  is 
a  very  common  pra£iice  with  people  who  go  in  the 
way  of  malignant  fevers,  to  carry  about  them  a  piece 
or  two  of  camphor,  tied  up  in  muflin,  or  kept  loofe 
in  the  pockets.  This  can  do  no  harm ;  but  it  mull 
not  be  alone  relied  on,  nor  lead  to  a  negleS  of  thofe 
more  certain  meafures,  which  we  have  before  pointed 
out ;  otherwife  difappointment  and  mifchief  will  en- 
fue.  With  more  reafon  has  the  fmoking  of  tobacco 
been  recommended  by  many  medical  authors.  It  is 
related,  that,  in  the  great  plague  at  London,  the  to- 
bacconifts  efcaped  infection ;  and  the  celebrated 
Dutch  phyfician,  Diemerbroek,  attributes  his  not 
taking  the  infeffion,  while  the  plague  raged  at  Mime* 
guen,  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  the  pipe  ;  yet  it  will  not 
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avail,  if  the  other  leading  precautions  are  negle&ed. 
We  find  that  many  tobacco-fmokers  fell  victims  to  the 
contagion  which  raged  at  Mofcow.  A  tea-fpoon  full 
of  Huxham' s  tindfure  of  bark,  taken  in  a  wine-glafs 
full  of  cold  water,  may  be  recommended  as  the  bed 
prefervative  remedy  in  mod  cafes  ;  the  other  general 
precautions  being  at  the  fame  time  attended  to/ 

This  little  pamphlet  is  afcribed,  we  believe  juftly* 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  Pearfon .  It  is  certainly  well 
calculated  to  fulfil  its  intended  purpofe. 


Art.  XL  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of 
that  Swelling  in  one  or  both  of  the  lower  Extremi¬ 
ties ,  which  fame  times  happens  to  Lying-in-Women . 
Part.  II.  By  Charles  White,  Efq.  F.R.S.  & (c. 
8(c.  8vo.  134  pages,  price  3s.  6d. ;  on  fine  paper 
and  coloured  plates,  4s.  6d.  London,  1801. 
Mawman. 

TiHE  author  of  the  effay  before  us  is  well  known 
to  the  public  by  a  former  publication,  on  the 
fame  fubjedt,  in  the  year  1784;  and,  alfo,  by  an  in- 
terefting  volume  of  cafes  in  furgery,  and  other  works. 
His  reafons  for  appearing  again  before  the  public  on 
the  fubjedt  of  the  puerperal  difeafe  in  quedion,  and 
which,  he  thinks,  may  be  bed  termed,  Phlegmatia 
alba  do  lens  puer per  arum ,  are  thus  dated.  1.  Becaufe 
the  diforder  has  been  confounded  with  others,  even 
by  men  of  fcience.  2dly.  New  fadts  have  occurred 
tor  the  further  elucidation  of  the  fubjedt  ;  and,  Sdly. 
Becaufe  the  author’s  defcription  of  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  the  difeafe  has  been  controverted,  and  other 
theories  advanced  in  its  place. 

This  diforder,  Mr.  White  obferves,  occurs  lefs  fre¬ 
quently  than  has  been  generally  imagined.  In  the 
7 id  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions,  p.  2. 
H-rt.  22,  Dr,  Bland  fays,  ‘  of  1897  women  delivered 
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at  the  Weftminfter  General  Difpenfary,  five  had  large 
and  painful  fwellings  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  but  re¬ 
covered/  This  is  nearly  one  in  389,  fuppofing  all 
thefe  inltances  to  have  been  the  diforder  in  queftioil, 
which  is  not  certain.  From  fome  fafts,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  think,  that  its  occurrence  is  by  no  means 
fo  frequent  as  this :  out  of  8000  women  delivered  at 
the  Manchefter  Lying-in-Hofpital,  and  at  their  own 
habitation,  four  only  had  the  diforder  here  treated  of, 
or  only  one  in  ‘2000,  The  author  is  acquainted  with 
feveral  men-midwives,  who  have  been  in  long  and 
extenfive  pra&ice,  and  who  have  never  feen  it  3  and 
to  this  may  be  added,  that  few  perfons  who  do  not 
praFtife  midwifery,  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
this  difeafe  at  its  commencement.  It  is  not  furprifing, 
therefore,  that  it  fliould  have  been  confounded  with 
anafarca,  phlegmon,  inflammation  of  the  abforbents* 
abfcefs,  mortification,  peritonitis,  and  rheumatifm. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  treatment 
of  the  difeafe,  and  the  truth  of  the  theory  laid  down 
by  the  author,  refpefting  its  nature  and  caufes,  it  is 
ablolutely  neceffary  to  attend  particularly  to  the  de~ 
fcription  here  given  of  it  3  for  it  appears  certain,  that 
fome  of  the  writers  who  have  oppofed  Mr.  White's 
View  of  the  difeafe,  have  been  treating  of  a  widely 
different  affedtion.  c  The  pathognomonic  jymptom / 
the  author  obferves,  *  is  a  fwelling  of  the  whole  labium 
pudendi ,  on  the  fame  fide  only,  on  which  there  is  a 
firm,  gloffy,  warm,  tenfe,  elafiic,  painful,  hidden 
fwelling,  of  a  pale  white  colour,  which  attacks  the 
hypogaftric  region,  the  loins,  nates,  groin,  thigh, 
leg,  and  foot  of  a  lying-in  woman  3  and  I  muft  beg 
leave  to  imprefs  this  upon  my  readers,  that  wdien  one 
limb  only  is  affected,  the  fwelling  is  confined  fo  exactly 
to  the  labium  pudendi  of  that  fide,  that,  if  a  line  were 
drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anus,  it  would  be  found 
never  to  go  beyond  that  line,  in  the  fmalleft  degree  3 
and  I  mult  obferve,  that  this  pathognomonic  fymp- 
tom  of  the  fwelling  of  the  correfponding  labium  pu- 
i  E  4  dendi 
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dendi  only  is  never  wanting  in  any  cafe  whatever. 
About  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  attacks  one  hoe  only, 
and  the  limits  are  fo  exaftiy  drawn,  that  in  no  cafe 
wbatfoever  does  the  fweilmg  rife  higher  than  the  loins 
and  hypogaftric  region,  nor  fpread  wider  than  the 
fpine  and  the  linea  alba.  And  this  is  fo  conftantly  and 
invariably  the  cafe,  that  it  may  confidently  be  faid, 
thus  far  jh alt  thou  go ,  and  no  farther. 

c  After  carefully  reviewing  the  cafes  which  have 
fallen  under  my  own  infpedtion,  thofe  of  my  friends 
and  correfpondents,  and  thole  upon  record,!  am  w?ell 
fatisfied  that  there  is  not  one,  of  the  genuine  difeafe, 
in  its  Ample-,  uncomplicated  hate,  fufficiently  authen¬ 
ticated,  that  ever  proved  fatal — not  one  that  was 
ever  attended  with  any  external  inflammation,  abfceis, 
gangrene,  or  burfting  of  the  fkin,  in  the  legs,  or 
thighs,  as  in  anafarca.  That  though  the  pain  fonie- 
times  begins  in  the  ham,  or  the  calf  of  the  leg,  yet  the 
fweliing  never  begins  fo  low,  Miftakes  have  arifen 
on  this  head,  from  the  patient  not  underftanding  tho¬ 
roughly  the  queftion,  whether  it  wras  the  pain  or  the 
fweliing,  which  began  there.  Though  it  fometimes 
attacks  women  in  both  the  lower  extremities,  in  the 
fame,  or  in  different  lyings-in,  yet  it  never  attacks 
the  fame  fide  more  than  once  ;  and  it  never  attacks 
women  after  a  mifcarriage  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy.  There  are  no  red  or  purple  ftreaks  run¬ 
ning  up  the  limb,  no  inflammation  on  the  fkin,  nor 
any  vifible  inflammation  whatever.  The  fkin  not  only 
lofes  its  natural  colour,  and  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  milky  whitenefs ;  but  all  the  blue  veins  difappear* 
even  the  varicofe  ones,  if  there  had  been  fuch  before 
the  difeafe  began  ;  and  there  is  lefs  appearance  of 
blood  in  the  limb  than  in  the  natural  ftate.  There  is 
no  fcnfation  of  itching,  nor  throbbing  in  the  part ; 
the  pulfe,  though  frequent,  is  neither  full,  hard,  nor 
flrong  ;  no  abfolute  nor  relative  plethora  in  the  part, 
and  frequently  none  in  the  fyftem  generally.  The 
limb  is  not  leffened  by  a  horizontal  pofition,  the  im- 

pre  flier* 
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preffion  of  the  finger  is  not  left  upon  it,  nor  does  it 
iflue  any  fluid  if  punftured  with  a  lancet,  when  the 
diforder  is  at  its  acme,  and  feldom  when  it  is  upon 
the  decline. 

c  The  great  pain  in  the  loins,  and  in  the  hypogaflric 
region,  afterwards  in  the  conglobate  glands,  in  the 
groin,  ham,  and  middle  of  the  leg,  and,  laftly,  in  the 
whole  lower  extremity,  appear  to  be  foieiy  in  confe- 
quence  of  fudden  diftenfiori.  There  can  be  no  me- 
taflafis  or  tranflation  of  matter  from  one  limb  to  the 
other ;  for  though  I  have  never  known  the  diforder  coni- 
inence,  exactly  at  the  fame  infant ,  in  both  the  lower 
extremities ,  1  have  known  it  complete  in  both  at  the 
fame  time. 

5  1  have  never  known  it  change  its  type  to  any 
other  diforder,  nor  have  1  known  any  other  diforder 
terminate  in  this ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  fay  that  other 
diforders  may  nor  precede,  accompany,  or  fucceed  it; 
for  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  will  not  prevent  any  other 
difeafe/ 

The  author  then  enters  into  a  refutation  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  entertained  by  late  writers,  on  the 
difeafe  ;*  but  as  they  are  evidently  fpeaking  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  affection,  it  is  unneceflary  for  us  to  enter  into 
this  part  of  the  Inquiry,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
however,  that  the  idea  entertained  by  Dr.  Ferriar  of 
the  general  oedema  of  the  limb  being  occafioned  by 
an  inflamed  flate  of  the  abforbents,  is  contradi&ed  by 
numerous  fafts  of  inflamed  lymphatics  in  confequence 
of  injuries,  or  the  abforption  of  poifonous  matters, 
where  the  fwelling  is  confined  to  the  vefiels  them- 
felves,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  charadkrized  by 
red  or  purple  (breaks,  with  hardnefs,  running  along 
their  courfe. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  brief  account  of  the 
ideas  entertained  by  the  author  of  the  nature  and  caufe 
of  this  diforder. 

*  See  Med.  and  Ch.  Rev.  vol.  7.  p,  367. 
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c  When  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  forms  a  prominent 
line  on  the  body  of  the  os  pubis,  and  is  as  fharp  as 
an  ivory  paper-folder,  or  as  fome  knives,  and  jagged 
like  a  faw ;  and  the  gravid  uterus,  by  the  violence  of 
the  labour-pains,  forces  the  lymphatics  againft  this 
fharp  edge,  it  mutt  cut  or  lacerate  thole  lymphatic 
veffels  which  wrap  round  it,  and  dip  down  into  the 
pelvis  $  and  they  will  difcharge  their  contents.  In 
fome  cafes,  the  extravafated  lymph  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  abforbed  by  the  lymphatics  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  others,  it  will  accumulate,  coagulate,  and 
give  pain,  fome  days  prior  to  the  fvvelling  of  the  limb, 
by  feparating  the  peritonaeum  from  its  connections 
with  the  adjacent  parts,  and  at  laft  will  be  abforbed* 
But  in  fome  few  cafes  it  may  not  be  abforbed,  but 
produce  an  abfcefs.  In  a  fpace  of  time,  generally 
between  twenty-four  hours  and  fix  weeks,  the  orifices 
in  the  ruptured  lymphatics  will  clofe,  and  they  will  be 
gorged  with  lymph,  which  will  be  impeded  in  them  $ 
but  it  will  continue  to  flow  in  thofe  which  have  not 
been  ruptured,  particularly  in  the  deep-feated  lym¬ 
phatics  which  accompany  the  iliac  artery,  and,  by 
anaftomofing  with  thofe  that  have  been  ruptured,  will 
prevent  any  material  injury  for  the  prefent,  and,  in 
time,  will  entirely  fupply  their  place. 

c  By  the  obftruftion  of  the  lymph,  the  groin,  labium 
pudendi,  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  fwell  ;  the 
tumour  gradually  extends  towards  the  leg  and  foot, 
and  grows  very  painful,  white,  tenfe,  elaftic,  hard, 
gloffy,  and  uniform.  The  pain  is  occafioned  by  the 
great  and  fudden  diftenfion  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  3 
the  whitenefs,  by  the  parts  being  filled  with  lymph, 
and  compreffing  the  blood-veffels  fo  much,  that  neither 
arteries  nor  veins  appear  externally.  The  tenfenefs,- 
elafticity,  hardnefs,  and  gloffinefs,  depend  on  the 
great  diftenfion  of  the  lymphatic  veffels*  which  do 
not  eafily  give  way ;  the  uniformity  of  the  fwellingy 
on  the  diftenfion  of  the  cutaneous  lymphatics,  which 
are  innumerable.  By  this  great  diftenfion,  and  com 

fequent 
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fequent  compreffion,  the  exhalents  are  prevented 
from  fecreting  fo  much  lymph,  and  confequently  there 
is  not  fo  great  a  fupply.  The  lymphatic  glands  feme- 
times  grow  painful  and  fweli,  which  is  owing  to  the 
vafa  infer entia  fending  the  lymph  into  them  quicker 
than  the  vafa  efferentia  can  difeharge  it.  Pains  will 
fometimes  attack  parts  which  have  neither  lymphatic 
glands,  large  nerves,  blood-veffels,  nor  lymphatics, 
and  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  fympathv. 
The  words  calidus ,  hot,  or  warm,  when  fpeaking  of 
the  fwelling  of  the  limb,  are  made  ufe  of  in  contra- 
diftinflion  to  leuco-phlegmatia,  in  which  the  limb  is 
white  and  cold  :  in  this  diforder  it  is  white  and  warm. 
When  fpeaking  of  increafed  heat,  it  is  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  the  whole  body,  and  not  of  the  limb  alone, 
as  that  does  not  appear  to  be  hotter  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  There  is  heat  in  all  fevers,  but 
that  does  not  imply  inflammation  ;  every  fever  is  not 
inflammatory.  There  is  a  quick  pulfe,  but  that  is 
owing  to  irritation,  by  the  fudden  and  violent  diften- 
fion  of  the  irritable  coats  of  the  lymphatic  veffels. 

‘  If  you  punfture  the  fkin  with  a  lancet,  the  lymph 
does  not  flow  out,  as  in  anafarca,  where  it  is  thin  and 
lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
communicate  throughout  the  whole  body.  In  this 
diforder  you  do  not  punflure  the  trunks  of  the  ab- 
forbents,  but  the  minima  vafa ,  only,  of  the  cutaneous 
lymphatics.  The  violent  pain  and  diftenfion  do  not 
continue  many  days;  the  anaftomoflng  lymphatics 
begin  to  enlarge,  and,  by  degrees,  carry  off  the  ob- 
ftruefed  lymph  ;  but  it  is  many  weeks  before  it  has 
obtained  a  perfectly  free  paffaged 

Refpefting  the  cure ,  the  author  is  very  brief. _ 

c  Since  I  wrote  my  firft  Inquiry,'  he  obferves,  c  little 
has  been  added  to  the  method  of  cure,  except  that  of 
bleeding  with  leeches  by  Mr.  Trve,  which  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Ferriar;  the  exhibition  of  Cremor  Tartan 
by  Levret,  which  is  alfo  recommended  by  Dr.  Fer¬ 
riar  ;  the  introducing  of  mercury  by  Mr.  Trye,  which 

was 
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was  adopted  by  Dr.  Hull ;  and  digitalis,  in  the  firft 
ft  age.  by  Dr  Hull. 

<  Much  muft  be  left/  It  is  added,  ‘  to  the  difcre- 
tion  of  the  pradtitioner,  who  ought  to  prescribe  ae~ 
cording  to  the  fymptoms  and  circumftances  of  the  Cafe: 
no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  down.  If  the  patient  be 
rebuff  and  plethoric,  the  antiphlogiftic  plan  may  be 
purfued  with  advantage  ;  but  if  (he  be  reduced,  by 
floodings  or  other  evacuations,  it  would  be  highly  ab- 
furd  to  debilitate  her  ftill  more.  It  was  faid  of  two 
phyficians  of  very  great  eminence,  pradtiflng  phyfic 
at  the  fame  time  at  Edinburgh,  that  one  of  them  al¬ 
ways  endeavoured  to  take  away  the  cauje ,  fuppofing 
the  effect  would  ceafe  ;  the  other  paid  no  regard  to 
that  rule,  but  attacked  the  fv  mptoras  ;  arid  the  latter 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  more  fuccefsful  prac¬ 
titioner.  That  rule  certainly  holds  good  in  the  pradtice 
of  furgerv;  hut  in  phyfic  it  may  be  otherwife  ;  for 
Natura  ejl  mtdicairix  morbomm  ;  and  we  ihould  fpeak 
more  modeftly,  and  perhaps  more  juftly,  if  we  were 
to  fay,  that  we  had  condudted  our  patient  fafely  through 
the  diforder,  rather  than  that  we  had  cured  her.  Fadts, 
in  regard  to  remedies  in  difeafes,  are  frequently  with 
great  difficulty  ascertained  ;  and  what  appears  to  cure 
the  fame  complaint  in  one  perfon,  may  not  fucceed  in 
another,  and  yet  the  patient  may  do  well.  When 
this  difeafe  is  complicated  with  others,  as  phlegmon, 
eryfipelas,  anafarca,  thoracic  inflammation,  inflam-' 
mation  of  the  abforbents,  puerperal  fever,  <kc.  it  muft; 
be  treated  accordingly.5 

I  s 

Although  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe  here  pointed  out:' 
has  not  been  demonftrated,  it  is  at  leaft  rendered  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  from  the  attending  circumftances;,; 
and  the  anfwers  given  by  the  author  to  the  objedHonsf 
which  have  been  ftarted  to  it,  have  much  weight. 
That  preffure  on  the  lymphatics,  impeding  the  courfe 
of  the  lymph  through  them,  is  fufficient  to  occafion  a. 
rupture  of  their  fides,  is  proved  by  the  experiments 
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of  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper ,  on  tying  the  thoracic  du£t  of 
animals  :*  and  if  this  be  admitted  as  the  caafe  of 
phley  mafia  do  lens ,  the  various  fymptoms  admit  of  an 
eafy  explanation — that  is,  the  fymptoms  as  defcribed 
by  Mr.  White ;  for  the  defcriptians  of  feme  other 
writers  do  not  apply. 


Art.  XII.  Journals  of  the  Royal  Inftitution  of 
Great  Britain .  Nos.  II.  and  llh  June  13,  1801. 
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?  •  . 

■  /  • 

WE  feel  much  fatisfaclion  in  announcing  to  our 
readers  the  commencement  of  the  literary 
department  of  this  very  noble  Inftitution  ;  an  Inftitu¬ 
tion,  of  which,  with  great  truth,  it  is  obferved,  that 
it  muft  foon  become  extremely  interefting  and  ufeful ; 
and  that  it  will  long  remain  an  ornament  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis— and  a  proud  monument  of  the  energy, 
wealth,  and  liberality  of  the  private  individuals  of  the 
Britifh  nation.  The  unparalleled  fupport  it  has,  even 
in  its  infancy,  experiened,  from  characters  the  molt 
exalted  in  rank  and  talents,  and  the  extent  of  its 
funds,  the  produce  pf  voluntary  contributions*  amount¬ 
ing,  in  the  ihorf  period  of  a  few  months,  to  the  vaft 
fum  of  23,200 /.  cannot  fail  to  enfure  the  permanence 
of  the  eftablifhment,  and  the  completion  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  it  had  in  view.  Great  part  of  the  prefent,  and 
preceding  numbers  of  the  Journal,  is  devoted  to  the 
explanation  of  the  nature  and  objetls  of  the  Inftitu¬ 
tion,  and  the  progrefs  already  made  towards  their  at¬ 
tainment.  In  a  fhort  time,  it  is  expected  that  the 
Journals  will  appear  at  regular  intervals,  probably 
once  a  week.  Thefe  will  contain  not  only  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  is  doing  at  the  Royal  Inftitution,  and 
in  the  country  at  large,  to  introduce  new  and  ufeful 

*  Mtd.  Records  and  Refearches,  1798. 
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inventions  and  improvements ;  but  will  alfo  contain 
feledlions  from  ail  the  neweft  foreign  fcientific  journals, , 
and  other  fcientific  publications,  which  will  all  be 
regularly  taken  in.  Conducted  on  this  plan,  it  was 
fcarcely  neceflary  to  add,  that  the  Journals  of  the 
Royal  Inftitution  of  Great  Britain  will  become  one  of 
the  molt  interefting,  and  moft  ufeful,  periodical  works 
that  has  ever  appeared  in  any  country. 

The  prefent  number  contains  c  fome  obfervations 
relative  to  the  means  of  increafing  the  quantities  of 
heat  obtained  in  the  combuftion  of  fuel/  by  Count 
Rnmford  ;  c  on  the  ufe  of  fleam,  as  a  vehicle  for  con™ 
veying  heat  from  one  place  to  another/  by  the  fame 
author  ;  and,  laflly,  c  an  account  of  a  new  eudiometer/ 
by  Mr.  Davy :  the  latter  we  fhall  tranfcribe. 

£  The  dependance  of  the  health  and  exiftence 
of  animals  upon  a  peculiar  hate  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  the  relations  of  this  {late  to  proceffes  connedfed 
with  the  moll  effential  wants  of  life,  have  given  inte- 
reft  and  importance  to  inquiries  concerning  the  com- 
pofition  and  properties  of  atmofpheric  air. 

This  elaftic  fluid  has  been  long  known  to  confift 
chiefly  of  oxygen e  and  nitrogene  mingled  together, 
or  in  a  hate  of  loofe  combination,  and  holding  in  fl> 
lution,  water. 

A  variety  of  proceffes  have  been  inflituted,  with 
the  view  of  determining  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  gafes  ;  but  moft  of  them  have  involved  fources 
of  inaccuracy  ;  and  lately  all,  except  two  (the  flow 
combuftion  of  phofphorus,  and  the  adfion  of  liquid 
fulphurets),  have  been  generally  abandoned. 

Both  phofphorus,  and  folution  of  fulphuret  of 
potafh,  abforb  the  whole  of  the  oxygene  of  atmo¬ 
fpheric  air  at  common  temperatures  ;  and  they  do  not 
materially  alter  the  volume,  or  the  properties,  of  the 
refldual  nitrogene  ;  but  their  operation  is  extremely 
flow;  and,  in  many  cafes,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain 
the  period  at  which  the  experiment  is  completed. 


c  I  have 
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c  I  have  lately  employed,  as  an  eudiometrical  fub- 
fiance,  the  foliation  of  green  muriate,  or  fulphate,  of 
iron,  impregnated  with  nitrous  gas ;  and  I  found  that 
it  is  in  fome  refpeCls  fuperior  to  many  bodies  here¬ 
tofore  ufed,  as  it  rapidly  condenfes  oxygene,  without 
acling  upon  nitrogene  ;  and  requires  for  its  applicat¬ 
ion  only  a  very  fimple  and  a  very  portable  appa¬ 
ratus. 

‘  This  fluid  is  made  by  transmitting  nitrous  gas 
through  green  muriate,  or  fulphate,  of  iron,  diffolved 
to  faturation  in  water.*  As  the  gas  is  abforbed,  the 
folution  becomes  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  and  when 
the  impregnation  is  completed,  it  appears  opaque  and 
almoft  black.  The  procefs  k  apparently  owing  to  a 
fimple  ele&ive  attraction  ;  in  no  cafe  is  the  gas  de¬ 
cora  po  fed  ;  and  under  the  exhausted  receiver  it  af- 
fumes  its  elafiic  form,  leaving  the  fluid,  with  which 
it  was  combined,  unaltered  in  its  properties. 

r  The  inflruments  for  afcertainmg  the  compofition 
of  the  atmofphere,  by  means  of  impregnated  folia¬ 
tions,  confift  limply  of  a  fmali  graduated  tube,  having 
its  capacity  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  and  great- 
eft:  at  the  open  end  ;  and  of  a  veffei  for  containing  the 
fluid. 

‘  The  tube,  after  being  filled  with  the  air  to  be 
examined,  is  introduced  into  the  folution  ;  and,  that 
the  action  may  he  more  rapid,  gently  moved  from  a 
perpendicular  towards  a  horizontal  pofition.  Under 
thefe  circumftances  the  air  is  rapidly  diminifhed  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  the  dark  colour  of  the  fluid, 
U  is  eafy  to  difcover  the  quantity  of  abforption.  In  a 
few  minutes  the  experiment  is  completed,  and  the 
whole  of  the  oxygene  condenfed  by  the  nitrous  gas 
in  the  folution,  in  the  form  of  nitrous  acid. 

4  in  all  eudiometrical  proceffes  with  impregnated 
foiutions,  the  period  at  which  the  diminution  is  at  a 

*  Dr.  PriefUey  firft  oMerved  this  procefs  :  for  a  particular  account 
ot  it,  fee  Refearthes,  Chemical  and  Philofophical,  page  jj2.  Johnfon. 
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Hand  muff  be  accurately  obferved  ;  for,  fhortly  after 
this  period,  the  volume  of  the  refidual  gas  begins 
to  be  a  little  increafed,  and,  after  fome  hours,  it  will 
often  till  a  fpace  greater  by  feveral  of  the  hundred 
parts  on  the  fcale  of  the  tube,  than  that  which  it  oc¬ 
cupied  at  the  maximum  of  abforption. 

6  This  cireumftance  depends  upon  the  flow  de- 
compofition  of  the  nitrous  acid  (formed  during  the 
experiment),  by  the  green  oxide  of  iron,^  and  the 
confequent  production  of  a  fmall  quantity  ot  aeriform 
fluid,  chiefly  nitrous  gas  ;*  which  having  no  affinity 
for  the  red  muriate,  or  fulphate,  of  iron  produced,  is 
gradually  evolved,  and  mingled  with  the  refidual 
nitrogene. 

e  The  impregnated  folution  with  green  muriate  is 
more  rapid  in  its  operation  than  the  folution  with 
green  fulphate.  In  cafes  when  thefe  falts  cannot  be 
obtained  in  a  Hate  of  abfolute  purity,  the  common  or 
mixed  fulphate  of  iron  may  be  employed.  One  cubic 
inch  of  moderately  ftrong  impregnated  folution  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  abforbing  five  or  fix  cubic  inches  of  oxygene, 
in  common  procefles  ;  but  the  fame  quantity  muff 
never  be  employed  for  more  than  one  experiment. 

4  A  number  of  comparative  experiments,  made  on 
the  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  at  the  Hot  Wells, 
Briftol,  in  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  1800,  with 
phofphorus,  fulphurets  of  alkalies,  and  impregnated 
folutions,  demonftrated  the  accuracy  of  the  proceffes 
in  which  the  laft  fubftances  were  properly  employed. 
The  diminutions  given  by  the  fulphurets,  were  in¬ 
deed  always  greater,  by  a  minute  quantity,  than  thofe 
produced  by  phofphorus  and  impregnated  folutions: 
but  the  reafon  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  thofe  who 

*  The  decompofition  of  nitrous  acid,  by  folutions  containing  oxyd 
of  iron  at  its  minimum  of  oxydation,  is  a  very  complex  procefs, 
The  green  oxyd,  during  its  converfion  into  red  oxyd,  not  only  de- 
compofes  the  acid,  but  likewife  afts  upon  the  water  of  the  folution  ; 
and  ammoniac  is  fometimes  formed,  and  fmall  portions  oi  nitrous  oxyd 
and  nitrogene  evolved  with  the  nitrous  gas, 

have 
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have  ftudied  the  fubjeft  of  eudiometry.  In  no  in- 
ftance  was  it  found  that  100  parts  iti  volume  of  air 
contained  more  than  21  of  oxygene  :  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  connefled  with  different  winds,  and  different 
ftates  of  temperature,  moifture,  & c.  were  too  fmali, 
and  too  often  related  to  accidental  circumffances,  to 
be  accurately  noticed. 

*  analysing  the  atmofphere  in  different  places,  by 
means  of  impregnated  folutions,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  afcertain  any  notable  difference  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  its  conffituent  parts.  Air,  collected  on  the 
fea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn,  on  October  the  3d, 

3  800,  which  muff  have  paffed  over  much  of  the 
Atlantic,  as  the  wind  was  blowing  ftrong  from  the 
weff,  was  found  to  contain  21  per  cent,  of  oxygene 
m  volume  ;  and  this  was  nearly  the  proportion  in  air 
lent  from  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  by  two 
furgeons  of  Liverpool. 

*  if  we  compare  thefe  refults,  with  the  refults 
gained  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Caven- 
difh,  from  experiments  on  the  compofition  of  atmo^ 
Spherical  air,  made  at  London  and  Kenfmgton  ;  con- 
fidering,  at  the  fame  time,  the  refearches  of  Ber- 
thollet,  in  Egypt  and  at  Paris,  and  thofe  of  Marti, 
in  Spain,  we  fhall  find  ftrong  reafons  for  concluding, 
that  the  atmofphere  in  all  places,  expofed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  winds,  contains  very  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene  :  a  circumftance 
of  great  importance ;  for,  by  teaching  us  that  the 
different  degrees  of  falubrity  of  air  do  not  depend 
upon  differences  in  the  quantities  of  its  principal  con¬ 
stituent  parts,  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  inftitute  re¬ 
fearches  concerning  the  different  fubftances  capable 
of  being  diffolved  or  fufpended  in  air,  which  are 
noxious  to  the  human  conftitu^on  :  particularly  as  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  properties 
would  probably  enable  us  in  great  meafure  to  guard 
againft,  or  deftroy  their  baneful  effefts/ 
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Art.  XIII.  Manuel  de  Medeclne  Pratique ,  ^ 

Manual  of  practical  Medicine ,  an  Elementary 
Works  to  which  are  added  f coeval  Formula  of 
Medicaments .  By  C.  Geoffroy,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  National  Injlituie,  Sic.  2  vols.  price  6  francs. 
Paris,  1801. 

HIS  work  is  intended  for  the  ufe  of  the  officers 


of  health,  refident  in  the  villages  of  the  Republic, 


and  contains  a  fuccin£t  account  of  the  mo  ft  common 
maladies  of  the  country.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  firft  comprehending  acute,  the  latter  chronic 
difeafes. 

The  author  divides  chronic  difeafes  under  ten  heads  : 
1.  thofe  which  arife  from  ferous  accumulation,  as 
dropfies ;  2.  thofe  which  depend  on  congeftion  of  pus  $ 
3.  thofe  owing  to  vifcidity  of  the  lymph ,  as  obftruc- 
tions;  4.  putrid  diforders  and  mortification,  including 
gangrene,  cancer,  and  worms  ;  5.  increafed  evacua¬ 
tions,  including  different  fpecies  of  haemorrhagy  ;  6. 
diforders  arifing  from  fuppreffed  difcharges ;  7.  thofe 
fuppofed  to  depend  on  acrimony  of  the  humours: 
am  on  git  others,  rheumatic  and  gouty  affeftions,  cu* 
taneous  maladies,  and  fcurvy ;  8.  lethargic  diforders  ; 
9.  convulfions ;  and  laftly,  difeafes  induced  by  poifons. 
Gonorrhoea,  and  lues  venerea,  form  the  fubje£t  of  a 
fupplementary  fe£lion. 


Art.  XIV.  Des  Maladies  Nerveufes:  On  Nervous 
Diforders.  By  M.  N.  S.  Guielon-Pastei,,  M.D . 
Paris,  1 800. 

IN  the  effay  above  announced,  the  author  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  that  the  diforders  termed  nervous,, 
are  not,  as  heretofore,  confined  chiefly  to  the  female: 
fex,  or  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns,  enfeebleds 
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by  luxury  of  various  kinds,  and  an  impure  atmofphere, 
They  have  found  their  way,  he  obferves,  into  the 
country,  where  vice  and  immorality  have  generated 
phyfical  vices,  unknown  to  our  ruftic  anceflors. 
Difeafes  formerly  were  Ample,  free  from  complica¬ 
tion,  and  afforded  an  eafy  diagnoftic.  At  prefent 
we  fee  a  dreadful  accumulation  of  maladies  in  the 
fame  individual,  the  characters  of  which  could  before 
be  found  only  in  a  great  variety  of  fubjeCts. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  difeafes  in  queftion,  the 
author  infills  more  on  the  humoral  pathology,  than 

will  be  agreeable  to  the  generality  of  Britifh  prac¬ 
titioners. 

.  .  \  t  ■  k 


Art.  XV.  Memoir es  fur  la  Nature  et  le  Traite - 
ment  cle  plufieurs  Maladies ,  8Cc,  Memoirs  on  the 
Nature  and  Treatment  of  various  Difeafes.  By 
C.  Portal,  Profejor  of  Medicine.  Paris,  1800. 

M  PORTAL  ranks  very  high  as  a  practitioner  in 
•  France,  where  his  works  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  received.  The  volume  before  us  contains 
a  variety  of  effays  on  different  fubjeCts,  publifhed 
from  time  to  time,  fingly,  or  in  various  academic  col¬ 
lections,  chiefly  in  thofe  of  the  late  Academy  of 
Sciences. .  The  author  began  his  profefflonal  career  in 
the  practice  of  furgery,  many  points  of  which  he  has 
llluftrated  by  his  writings,  and  has  flmplified  and 
improved  many  of  the  inftruments  of  this  art.  No 
perfon  was  more  fully  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
anatomical  knowledge  to  the  phyflcian^  and  no  one 
laboured  more  to  investigate  the  nature  and  origin  of 
difeafes,  by  examinations  of  the  dead  body,  when 
they  terminated  fatally. 
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Art.  XVI.  7  'raite  de  la  Dyjfenterie  en  general ,  <Sf c. 
A  Treatife  on  Dyfentery  in  general ;  containing  a 
new  Method  of  Cure ,  invented  by  J.  C.  Jacqbs, 
ikf.D,  Paris,  1800. 

THIS  is  a  tranflation  into  French,  by  the  author 
himfelf,  of  a  work  originally  publiihed  in  Latin, 
and  which  was  favourably  received  by  the  learned, 
at  the  time  of  its  firft  appearance.  He  endeavours 
to  eftablilh  three  general  caufes  of  dyfentery  :  viz. 
foreign  irritation  in  the  inteftines  ;  a  defeft  of  the  na¬ 
tural  mucus  of  thofe  parts ;  and,  a  too  great  irritabi¬ 
lity  of  the  parts  themfelves.  Thefe  caufes  may  aft 
fingly,  or  they  may  be  varioufly  combined.  The 
treatment  peculiarly  adapted  to  each  of  thefe  cafes 
is  pointed  out  and  explained. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION. 


$  1.  Galvanifm, 

WE  have,  on  feveral  occafions,  in  the  courfe  of  our  work,*  had 
to  notice  this  new  and  interefting  branch  of  fcience  ;  a  fubjedt 
that  daily  acquires  greater  importance,  from  its  relation  to  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  particularly  to  the  dodtt  ines  of  the  new  chemiftry,  the 
complete  effablifhment  or  overthrow  of  which  feems  now  to  be  with  rea* 
fon  expedted  from  this  fource.  This  view  of  Galvanifm  has,  in  a  great 
meafure,  fuperfeded  the  application  of  it  to  organic  bodies,  in  relation 
to  which  its  phenomena  at  firfl  attradted  notice,  as  indicating  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  new,  and,  till  then,  undifcovered  principle  in  living  bodies  ; 
and  even  explaining,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  fanguine  philofophers,  the 
very  nature  and  effence  of  the  living  principle  itfelf.  A  more  calm 
inveftigation  of  the  fubjedt,  however,  has  Ihewn  that  the  phenomena  of 
galvanifm  are  by  no  means  referable  to  a  peculiar  property  refiding  in 
living  bodies,  but  that  thel'e  are  adted  upon  by  the  galvanic  influence,  as 
by  a  Aimulus  merely  ;  and  there  feems,  in  fadt,  little  reafon  to  doubt# 
that  this  influence  is  one  and  the  fame  with  that  of  the  eledric fluid,— if 
this  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  a  fubjedt,  the  intimate  nature  of 
which  we  are  fo  entirely  unacquainted  with. 

The  fubjedt  of  galvanifm  has,  of  late,  excited  the  attention  of  many 
diftinguifhed  philofophers,  both  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  ;  and  many  important  difcoveries  have  been  the  refult  of  their 
inveftigation.  A  variety  of  interefting  fadts  have  been  brought  to  light 
in  regard  to  the  galvanic  influence,  which  enable  us,  atprefent,  to  form 
a  theory  on  the  fubjedt,  agreeing  pretty  well  with  the  phenomena,  and 
affording  an  explanation  of  the  fubjedt  not  altogether  unfatisfadtory. 

It  was  fuppofed,  at  flrft,  that  two  different  metals  were  eflentially  ne- 
ceflary  in  order  to  excite  the  galvanic  adtion.  This,  however,  is  found 
not  to  be  the  cafe.  But,  in  all  cafes,  the  prefence  of  a  fluid  is  required, 
to  form  the  galvanic  circle,  or  chain.  According  to  M.  Ritter ,  of 
Germany,  the  fundamental  requifite  for  the  galvanic  adtion,  is  the  con¬ 
currence  of  at  leaft  two  heterogeneous  condudtors  of  galvanifm,  of  one 
form  of  aggregation,  and  of  one  conductor  of  a  different  form  ;  that 
is,  of  two  folids  and  one  fluid  ;  or  of  two  fluids  and  one  folid  The 
folid  condudtors  are  the  metals  and  charcoal,  all  of  them  oxydable  fub- 
(hnces ;  while  the  fluid  condudtors  of  the  influence  are  all  oxy dated 
Jubilances.  This,  he  obferves,  is  exadtly  what  is  neceffary  for  the 
procefs  of  oxydation  ;  and  the  adtual  oxydation  of  one  of  the  folids, 
and  the  de-oxydation  of  one  of  the  fluids,  which  are  found  always  to 
take  place,  prove  that  galvanifm  is  nearly  allied  to  chemical  adtion. 
On  laying  wetted  plates  of  zinc  and  filver,  or  other  heterogeneous  metals 

*  See  Med.  and  Chir.  Rev:  Vols.  5,  6,  and  7,  paflim. 
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together,  it  is  found  that  the  mod  oxydable  of  the  two  becomes,  in  a 
{hort  time,  covered  with  oxyd  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  for  fome 
diftance  around.  This  explains  many  common  occurrences  which  have 
been  little  thought  of,  though  they  have  not  entirely  efcaped  obfervation. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  running  mercury  retains  its  metallic  fplen- 
dour  long,  but  that  all  amalgams  quickly  tarnifh.  Pure  tin  retains  its 
argentine  appearance  for  years  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  with  its  alloys. 
There  are  extant  Etrufcan  infcriptions,  on  pure  lead,  in  a  ftate  of  per¬ 
fect  prefervation ;  while  modern  medals,  of  mixed  metals,  have  de¬ 
cayed  in  a  few  years.  The  alloy  of  tin,  ufed  in  foldering  copper¬ 
plates,  is  OXy dated  at  its  contact  with  that  metal.  The  iron  nails  ufed 
in  attaching  copper  to  the  bottoms  of  {hips,  quickly  corrode  the  copper 
fn  contadl  with  them. 

Colonel  Haldane,  in  Mr.  Nicholsons  Journal,  for  Odtober  1800, 
relates  the  refult  of  a  fet  of  experiments,  inftituted  with  a  view  of  afcer- 
taining  the  comparative  power  of  the  different  combinations  of  metals, 
?n  producing  the  galvanic  phenomena.  In  the  following  table  they  are 
arranged  iri  the  order  of  their  powers. 

Zinc— with  gold,  filver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  mercury. 

Iron — with  mercury,  gold,  filver,  copper,  lead,  tin. 

Lead — With  gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  mercury. 

Tin — with  gold,  filver,  copper,  mercury. 

Copper— with  gold,  lilver,  mercury. 

Silver — with  gold. 

In  this  table,  the  metal  in  the  firft  column  always  forms  the  oxydating 
pole. 

Dr.  Moyes ,  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Garthshore  ( PhtL 
Mag- for  April) ,  gives  an  account  of  feveral  interefting  experiments 
made  by  him  with  the  galvanic  pile  of  Volta.  He  found  that  when 
two  gold  wires,  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a  galvanic  column, 
containing  400  fquare  inches  of  zinc  and  400  of  copper,  were  inferted 
into  the  legs  of  an  inverted  glafs  fyphon,  2-iothsof  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  containing  30  grains  of  diftilled  water ;  the  water  in  one  leg 
gave  oxygen  gas,  and  that  in  the  other  hydrogen  gas,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  diminution  of  rapidity,  during  a  period  of  24  hours.  He  found, 
alfo,  that  when  the  quantity  of  water  employed  was  very  fmall,  the 
production  of  gas  in  this  experiment  foon  began  to  be  fenfibly  retarded, 
and  in  a  few  hours  totally  ceafed,  though  the  water  had  loft  but  a  fmall 
proportion  of  its  bulk.  When  this  fyphon  was  filled  with  the  juice  of 
red  cabbage,  the  liquor  in  one  leg  foon  became  red,  and  that  in  the 
other  as  foon  became  green.  When  the  galvanic  column  was  placed 
under  an  exbaufted  receiver,  its  power  of  giving  fhocks  was  almoft  en¬ 
tirely  fufpended ;  hut  it  detached  the  gafes  with  a  remarkably  greater 
degree  of  vivacity.  When  a  communication  was  made  between  the 
extremities  of  a  powerful  galvanic  column,  containing  800  fquare  inches 
of  metal,  a  fpark  refembling  the  ele&ric  was  diftin&ly  perceived,  and 
its  fhocks  were  greater  than  a  man  could  well  bear.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  fhew,  Dr.  M.  thinks,  that  no  quantity  of  pure  water  can  ever 
be  totally  changed  into  gas  by  any  known  a&ion  of  the  galvanic  influence, 
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and  that,  ftri<5lly  fpeaking,  water  is  not  decompofed  by  furnifiiing  gas 
to  the  galvanic  influence  ;  it  giving  no  oxygen  where  it  furnifhes  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  no  hydrogen  where  it  furnifhes  oxygen. 

That  the  two  airs  produced  in  thefe  experiments  cannot  be  confider- 
ed  as  conftituent  parts  of  the  water  employed,  appears  further  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  M.  Ritter ,  who  confiders  the  airs  rather  as  two 
matters  produced  by  a  part  of  the  water  combined  with  the  galvanic 
fluid,  and  that  the  generation  of  one  is  in  no  manner  dependant  on  the 
production  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Davy  has  made  a  feries  of  experiments  on  this  fubjeCt,  which 
are  highly  deferving  of  notice.  By  them  he  has  been  enabled  to  afcer- 
tain,  that  zinc,  whether  connected  with  filver  in  fingle  galvanic  circles, 
or  conftituting  the  plates  of  the  galvanic  pile,  feems  to  undergo  no  oxyda- 
tion  at  common  temperatures,  as  long  as  the  water  in  contaCt  with  it  is 
pure  ;  that  is,  holding  in  folution  no  oxygen  or  nitrous  gas,  and  no 
acids.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  water  in  contact  with  the 
metallic  plates,  holds  atmofpheric  air,  or  oxygen,  or  nitrous  gas,  or 
nitrous  acid,  or  marine  acid,  &c.,  in  folution,  oxydation  of  the  zinc 
takes  place.  When  the  zinc  in  contad  with  water,  holding  in  folution 
fubflances  containing  loofe  oxygen  or  acids,  is  oxydated,  thefe  fub- 
fiances  are  always  found  to  be  altered,  or  they  exert  fome  chemical 
affinities.  The  galvanic  pile  confumes  oxygen  gas,  and  the  oxygen  of 
atmofpheric  air.  Wetted  zinc,  in  contad  with  nitrous  gas,  converts  it 
into  nitrous  oxyd  and  ammonia. 

The  galvanic  pile,  therefore,  feems  incapable  of  ading  when  the 
water  between  the  plates  is  pure,  the  adion  feeming  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  prefence  of  atmofpheric  air,  or  other  fubftance  containing  oxygen 
in  the  water.  The  power  of  adion,  in  this  cafe,  appears  in  great  mea- 
fure  proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  conducing  fubftance  between 
the  plates,  to  oxydate  the  zinc.  And  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  tne  oxydation  of  the  zinc  in  the  pile,  and  the  chemical  changes 
connected  with  it,  are  in  fome  way  the  caufes  of  the  effeds  produced 
by  it. 

A  new  mode  of  conftruding  a  galvanic  apparatus  has  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Davy ,  which  confifts  in  faftening  the  metallic  plates  in  pairs, 
by  cement,  and  inclofing  them  in  cement,  in  a  proper  trough,  fo  that 
water-tight  partitions  are  left  between  each  pair  of  plates.  Eighteen 
pairs  thus  difpofed,  on  concentrated  nitrous  acid  being  poured  into  its 
partitions,  gave  fo  fever e  a  (hock  as  to  benumb  the  fingers  for  fome 
feconds.  An  apparatus  of  this  fort  has  been  conftruded  at  the  Royal 
Institution  (where  Mr.  Davy  has  been  lately  engaged  in  teaching  this, 
as  well  as  other  branches  of  experimental  philofophy),  containing  feve- 
ral  hundred  pairs  of  metallic  plates,  the  elfeds  of  which  equal  a  very 
powerful  electrical  battery.  Jt  furnifhes  very  vifible  fparks,  and  gives 
fhocks  that  inftantly  deftroy  life  in  the  fmaller  animals,  and  which  are 
felt  through  a  wire  or  chain  of  great  length.  By  it,  too,  the  gold-leaf 
eledrometer  is  affeded,  and  the  leyden  phial  can  be  charged,  as  firft 
difcovered  by  Mr.  Cruickshanfc,  of  Woolwich . 
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From  what  has  been  did,  therefore,  it  is  manifjed  that  the  galvanic 
influence  is,  in  its  nature,  totally  independent  ol  organized  bodies, 
which  were  at  fir  ft  imagined  to  furnifh  this  principle  ;  at  the  fame  time 
its  relation  to,  and  even  identity  with,  common  eltdlricity .  can  hardly 
b.e  queftioned.  It  is,  however,  probable,  as  M.  Hitler  obferves,  mat 
a  conflant  galvanization  accompanies  the  vital  procefs  in  the  animal 
kingdom  ;  fpr  chemical  changes  are  continually  going  on,  in  the  living 
fyflem,  foiids  becoming  fluid,  and  fluids  folid,  by  condant  oxydating 
and  de-oxydating  proceffes.  The  animal  body  contains  all  the  condi¬ 
tions  requifite  for  galvanic  adion.  Thefe  are,  that  all  the  links  of  the 
chain,  a  few  excepted,  fliould  be  good  conductors  of  eledricity  ;  that 
they  ihould  be  of  different  qualities  ;  that  the  chain  fliould  be  a  mixture 
of  foiids  and  fluids,  and  that  it  ihould  confid  of  at  lead;  three  different 
matters.  M.  Humboldt  aflerts,  that  contractions  took  place  on  bending 
back  the  nerve  of  a  prepared  limb  of  a  frog  on  the  mufcles,  and  even 
when  the  nerve  of  one  frog  was  applied  to  the  mufcles  of  another.  Were 
this  clearly  afeertained,  the  evidence  of  galvanic  changes  in  animal 
bodies  would  be  put  beyond  a  doubt,  efpecially  when  the  elebhical  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  fome  animals,  is  confidered.  The  experiments  of 
M.  Humboldt ,  however,  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

The  feparate  production  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gafes,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  legs  of  the  fyphon,  as  noticed  above,  tends  much  to  {hake  the 
iMXoiscricm  do&rine  of  the  compofuion  of  water.  The  explanation  of 
this  curious  fad  has  been  attempted  in  different  ways.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  that  the  galvanic  adtion  tends  to  deprive  the  water  of  one  of  its 
condiment  principles,  leaving  the  other  in  excefs  :  of  this  opinion  were 
M.  Mange ,  and  others  of  the  French  National  Inftitute.  Again,  it 
has  been  imagined  that  the  water  was  decompofed,  one  of  the  gafes 
being  fet  at  liberty,  \yhilft  the  other,  in  combination  with  the  galvanic 
fluid,  pafled,  in  an  invifihle  manner,  to  the  extremity  of  the  other 
wire.  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  M.  M.  Fourcroi/ ,  VauqueUn ,  and 
others.  Thefe  gentlemen  endeavour  to  explain  the  niatter  in  this  way  : 
they  conceive  the  exidence  of  a  particular  fluid,  which  they  dyle  gal¬ 
vanic,  and  which  circulates  from  the  pofitive,  towards  the  negative  fide 
of  the  pile.  According  to  them,  this  fluid  decompofes  the  water  in  its 
paflage  from  the  pofitive  fide  of  the  pile,  and  the  oxygen  eicapes  in 
bubbles.  But  it  combines  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  a  liquid,  which 
traverfes  the  water,  the  fulphuric  acid,  or  the  human  body  (according 
as  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  is  made  the  medium  of  communication),  in 
order  to  gain  the  extremity  of  the  wire  on  the  negative  fide  :  there  the 
galvanic  fluid  abandons  its  hydrogen,  and  differs  it  to  efcape  in  the 
form  of  gas,  whild  itfelf  penetrates  the  wire.  This  explanation  of  thp 
phenomenon  in,  quedion  cannot  but  appear  extremely  forced  and  inade¬ 
quate,  to  perfons  who  feel  indifferent  as  to  its  effed  on  the  new  chemical 
doctrines,  a  regard  to  which,  probably  influenced  thofe  eminent  philofo- 
pbers  in  drawing  their  conclufions  on  the  fubjed. 

The  third  opinion  that  has  been  formed  with  regard  to  it  is  that  of 
M.  Ritter.  He  thinks  that  no  decompolition  at  all  of  the  water  takes 
place  ;  but  that  this  fluid  combines  with  a  certain  principle  emanating 
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frQm  the  pofrtive  fide  of  the  pile,  and  thus  forms  oxygen  gas;  whilft 
with  that  i filling  from  the  negative  fide,  it  forms  hydrogen  gas.  Put¬ 
ting  the  French  doCbines  of  chemiftry  out  of  the  queftion,  the  opinion 
that  has  now  been  mentioned  is  certainly  not  deftitute  of  probability, 
and  isconfonant  with  the  fpecious  theory  of  a  double  eleCtric  fluid,  the 
vitreous  and  the  ref  nous  ;  as  adopted  by  fome  philofophers  to  explain 
the  eleCtric  phenomena. 

It  will  excite  no  furprife  when  we  inform  our  readers,  that  the  gal¬ 
vanic  influence  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  medicine  ;  for 
this  has  been  the  Fate  of  almoft  every  new  difcovery  in  phyfics.  Dr. 
Grappengiejfr,  and  Profeffor  dlerz,  of  Berlin ,  are  faid  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  galyanifm  fuccefsfuily  in  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  the  confe- 
quence  of  palfy,  or  nervous  weaknefs  of  particular  parts  :  as  deafnefs. 
They  ufe  for  this  purpofe  the  galvanic  pile. 

§  2.  On  the  Vitality  of  Germs. 

Dr.  Michelotti ,  of  Turin ,  in  the  Journal  de  Phy fugue,  An.  9.  gives 
an  account  of  a  number  of  interefting  experiments  on  the  effects  of 
light  on  vegetation,  which  have  led  him  to  form  feveral  new  conclufions 
on  the  fubjeCL  He  inquires,  Has  light  any  aCIion  on  the  embryo  ft  ill 
contained  in  the  egg  ?  Is  its  aCtion  falutary,  or  prejudicial  to  it  ?  In  or¬ 
der  to  decide  thefe  queftions,  he  enclofed  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the 
glial  vena  dispar ,  Linn,  in  glafs  jars,  covered  with  a  coating  of  black 
wax,  permitting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fae  paflage  of  air,  but  exclud¬ 
ing.  as  much  as  poilible,  that  of  light,  into  the  jars.  The  eggs  in 
thefe  were  hatched  confiderably  fooner  than  in  other  jars,  expofed, 
under  fimilar  circumftances,  to  the  influence  of  light.  The  experiment 
was  frequently  repeated  with  a  fimilar  refult  The  fame  experiment 
v/as  made  with  the  phahena  nicrri  (the  filk-worm),  and  the  refill ts  were 
perfe&ly  analogous  to  thofe  above  mentioned.  When  the  eggs  of  a 
fpecies  of  fpider  were  employed  for  the  purpofe,  thofe  contained  in  the 
coated  jars  were  fpeedily  hatched,  whilft  fuch  as  were  expofed  to  the 
fun’s  light,  all  of  them  penfhed. 

From  thefe  experiments,  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  that  light  lias 
a  decided  adfion  on  thofe  germs  which  are  expofed  to  it ;  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  prejudicial  to  them  ;  and  that  it  manifefts  its  aClion  by  retarding 
their  expanfion,  if  the  light  be  weak,  or  a  reflected  light ,  and  by  a 
total  extinction  of  their  life,  if  it  be  very  intenfe,  as  that  which  comes 
direCtly  from  the  fun.  To  thefe  faCts  if  we  add,  that  the  expanfion. 
of  viviparous  animals  begins,  and  is  completed,  in  darknefs  ;  that 
oviparous  animals  produce  eggs  with  an  opaque  {hell ;  that  if  the  eggs 
have  a  delicate  fliell,  the  mother  generally  depofits  them  in  dark  and 
concealed  places,  where  (he  covers  them  with  hair,  earth,  &c.  ;  we 
(hall  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  action  of  light  is  generally  prejudicial 
to  the  expanfion  of  the  germs.  The  way  in  which  it  is  fo,  the  author 
thus  endeavours  to  explain, 

1  It  may  be  conceived  that  the  aCtion  of  light  can  hurt  germs  three 
different  ways  :  either  by  the  defecation  it  may  produce,  by  too  much 
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heating  the  bodies  expofed  to  it ;  or  by  favouring  new  combinations  be¬ 
tween  the  almofi  liquid  parts  of  the  germ, in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deftroy 
their  natural  difpoiition ;  or,  in  the  lad  place,  becaufe,  being  itfelf  a 
itiroultis,  that  is  to  fay,  an  agent  capable  of  afteding  vitality  different 
ways,  it  may  by  its  intenfity,  or  the  continuation  of  its  adion,  extin- 
guifh  the  vitality,  as  all  ftimuli,  too  violent  or  too  long  continued,  ex- 
hauft  the  fubjed  on  which  they  a£l. 

4  It  may  be  readily  feen,  that  the  ftrft  hypothecs,  that  of  the  defeca¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  light  of  the  fun,  is  void  of  all  foundation,  as  is 
proved  by  the  black  jars  expofed  to  the  north,  and  the  tubes  which  were 
kept  in  water, 

*  In  regard  to  the  influence  which  light  may  have  on  germs,  by  fa¬ 
cilitating  or  producing  new  combinations,  it  certainly  deferves  to  be 
examined.  It  may,  indeed,  be  eafily  conceived,  that  a  new  difpoiition 
of  the  parts,  contrary  to  that  which  is  neceffary  for  the  exercife  of  life, 
cannot  take  place  without  deflrOying  it;  and  we  know,  by  the  different 
experiments  of  Hunter,  how  much  power  the  vital  principle  has  to 
caufe  the  germs  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  (which  are  eafily  injured  by  the 
fVoft,  when  the  vital  principle  is  deftroyed)  to  reflft  cold  with  efficacy. 

4  Harvey,  and  feveral  other  philofophers,  have  alfo  obferved,  that 
the  egg  will  keep  as  long  as  the  membrane  which  contains  the  germ  is 
found;,  and  various  obfervers  have  remarked,  that  the  vital  principle  can 
even  make  the  feeds  of  certain  plains  refill  the  injury  of  ages. 

4  Infeds,  which  are  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  refurredion,  are  fo  only 
its  long  as  the  vital  principle  exifls  in  them,  by  the  means  of  which 
they  refill  the  agency  of  deftrudive  powers;  but,  if  thefe  powers 
derange  the  organization,  they  irrecoverably  lofe  the  faculty  of  re- 
fuming  new  life.  That  is  to  fay,  in  thefe  animals,  as  in  germs,  the 
vital  principle  is  always  effentially  united  to  a  certain  difpofition  of  or¬ 
ganization,  which  is  not  changed  till  after  the  deftrudion  of  the  vital 
force. 

4  It  appears  to  me,  that  light  deflroys  the  vital  principle  of  germs, 
and  that  after  its  deftrudion  new  combinations  are  formed. 

4  The  colour,  indeed,  which  the  eggs  affirmed  during  my  experi¬ 
ments,  never  mamfefted  itfelf  without  the  deftrudion  of  life,  and  it 
never  fhevved  itfelf  till  the  light  had  exercifed  on  them  a  pretty  flrong 
ad  ion. 

4  The  total  exhauftion  of  vitality,  effeded  by  light,  ought  not  to  be 
different  from  that  effeded  by  other  ftimuli,  that  is  to  fay,  light  weak¬ 
ens  the  germ,  and  confequently  retards  its  expanfion  :  in  a  word,  by 
weakening  and  exhaufling  it,  it  extinguishes  its  life  ;  which  is  perfedly 
agreeable  to  what  we  have  obferved  in  eggs  retarded  in  the  procefs  of 
hatching,  or  which  periihed,  according  to  the  intenfity  of  the  light 
they  had  received. 

4  It  may  be  conjedured,  that  the  light  affeds  chiefly  the  nervous 
i'ubftance  of  the  tender  embryos,  becaufe,  we  know  the  vehemence 
with  which  it  affeds,  and  in  a  very  fevere  manner,  our  retina,  when 
its  adion  on  it  is  too  long  continued.  The  exiftence  of  the  pupillary 
membrane  in  the  foetus,  and  the  pain  experienced  by  young  animals 
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when  firft  expofed  to  the  light,  are  farther  proofs  in  favour  of  this  hy¬ 
pothecs.  In  my  eggs,  I  could  difcover  on  the  head  of  the  infedl,  thofe 
two  hemifpheres,  with  facets,  which  afterwards  formed  the  eyes  of 
the  infe<5t  ;  a  proof  of  their  organization. 

‘  However  pi  aufible  this  reafoning  might  be,  I  was  defirous  of  putting 
it  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  As  vegetables  have  no  nervous  fubftance 
deftined  for  feeling,  they  appeared  to  me  proper  for  this  purpofe.  I 
therefore  took  french  beans  (phafealus  vulgaris ,  L,inn.),  chick  peas 
( cicer  arietinum ) ,  lupines,  ( lupinus  albus ),  and  moiftened  them  until 
they  began  to  (how  figns  of  germination.  I  then  removed  the  bark, 
and  put  them  thus  peeled  into  glafs  tubes  with  a  little  water.  I  im- 
merfed  thefe  tubes  in  a  bottle  of  very  thin  tranfparent  glafs  filled  with 
water ;  fome  of  the  tubes  I  had  wrapped  up  in  a  plate  of  lead,  to  Ihelter 
them  from  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  they  were  all  kept  at  the  fame  tem¬ 
perature.  I  firft  obferved  in  all  the  tubes  a  more  rapid  germination  ;  I 
law  the  feeds  in  the  tranfparent  tubes  become  equally  yellow,  but  after¬ 
wards  they  began  to  putrefy,  without  any  further  fign  of  vegetation: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  feeds  contained  in  the  tubes  darkened  by  the 
plate  of  lead,  became  yellow  alfo  ;  but,  alfuming  afterwards  a  darker 
colour,  they  in  a  little  time  became  green,  threw  out  roots,  expanded 
their  cotyledons,  and  appeared  in  full  vegetation.  As  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  tubes  did  not  permit  them  to  expand  more,  as  foon  as  they  filled 
the  whole  capacity  of  them  they  ceafed  to  vegetate. 

4  The  different  degrees  of  vegetation  to  which  thefe  feeds  attained, 
{bowed  that  light  may  have  an  influence  on  the  feeds  of  vegetables, 
though  deftitute  of  nervous  fubflance  ;  hut,  that  I  might  be  fully  con* 
vinced.  of  this  fadt,  I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner  : 

‘  I  put  fome  feeds  of  lupines  and  chick  peas,  freed  from  their  bark, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  germination,  into  two  bottles,  furnifhed  at  the  bottom 
with  a  little  tow  moiftened  with  water.  I  removed  from  the  coated 
bottles  a  little  of  their  varnilh  on  one  fide,  in  order  that,  being  illumi¬ 
nated  in  that  part,  I  might  be  able  to  obferve  through  the  aperture  the 
vegetation  of  the  feeds  without  being  obliged  to  take  them  out. 

4  The  feeds  at  firft  continued  to  vegetate  equally  in  the  two  bottle?, 
and  to  throw  out  roots;  but  I  foon  obferved  that  the  extremity  of  the 
frnall  roots  of  the  feeds  contained  in  the  tranfparent  bottle  began  to 
sdfume  a  colour  more  and  more  dark,  and  they  at  length  putrefied  altoge¬ 
ther.  Asfome  expanfion  of  the  germ  of  the  plant  took  placeat  this  period, 
at  the  expence  of  the  cotyledons,  and  as  the  latter  were  moiftened,  fo  it 
happened  that  the  expanfion  of  the  germ  did  not  totally  ceafe,  though 
it  was  very  flow.  The  principal  root  even  threw  out  fmall  roots  :  but 
they  foon  roited  with  the  reft;  fo  that,  after  having  languifhed  fome 
time,  the  vegetation  ceafed  altogether. 

4  In  the  varnifhed  bottle  the  cafe  was  different :  all  the  feeds  vegetated 
completely,  fent  forth  numerous  roots  in  the  tow,  and  only  two  feeds 
gave  any  figns  of  putrefaction  at  the  extremity  of  their  principal  root; 
while  in  the  other  parts  they  were  found  and  vigorous  ;  fome  of  the 
plants  even  rofe  to  the  fummit  of  the  bottle  :  in  a  word,  I  did  not  fee 
»ny  difference  between  thefe  plants  and  thofe  which  vegetate  naturally 
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in  the  earth,  except  that  thofe  in  the  dark  bottle  had  the  Hem  and 
fmali  roots  longer  and  whiter,  and  the  cotyledon  greener. 

‘  From  thefe  obfervations  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  if  philo- 
fophprs  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  light  on  vege¬ 
tation,  they  knew  but  imperfectly  that  the  firft  degree  of  vegetation,  that 
is  to  fay,  the  expanfion  of  the  germs  of  plants,  requires  obfcurity,  like 
that  of  the  germs  of  animals;  fince  light  is  evidently  prejudicial  to 
them. 

4  If  we  recollect  that  the  feeds  of  vegetables  are  all  covered  with  a 
pretty  hard  opake  bark,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  this  bark  is 
pot  only  defined  to  defend  them  from  the  prejudicial  influence  of  the 
air,  gales,  &c.  but  alfo  to  [belter  the  tender  and  fen  Able  germ  from  the 
addon  of  the  folar  light,  which  would  make  them  perifh.7 

§  3 .  Of  the  Citric  Acid . 

The  late  fnecefsful  employment  of  the  Citric  Acid ,  or  concrete  acid 
of  JLemons,  as  it  is  now  termed  in  the  fhops,  as  a  fubftitute  for  the 
flrefh  juice  of  the  fruit,  in  the  treatment  of  fcurvy,  and  other  difeafes, 
renders  its  preparation  an  interefting  point  for  invefligation.  The 
following  remarks,  therefore,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  medical 
reader. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  preferve  the  juice  of  lemons  and 
limes  in  a  Hate  fit  for  ufe,  in  order  to  have  a  remedy  at  hand,  of  the 
ifioft  powerful  kind,  for  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy,  fo  deftru&ive  to  ma¬ 
riners  in  long  voyages.  With  this  view,  the  admixture  of  aikohol  with 
the  juice  has  been  tried,  for  the  purpofe  of  coagulating  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  mucilage  it  contains;  feparating  the  fpirit  afterwards  by  dif- 
tillation.  It  has  been  found  impoflible,  however,  by  thefe  means,  to 
ieparate  entirely  the  mucilaginous  and  extractive  matters,  which  difpofe 
the  liquor  to  fermentation  ;  and  after  expofure  to  heat,  the  flavour  is 
always  found  materially  altered.  The  concentration  of  the  juice  by 
freezing  is  not  more  fuccefsful.  This  procefs  neither  deflroys  the  mu¬ 
cilage,  nor  the  extractive  matters  ;  and  the  liquid  remaining  is  flill 
liable  to  fermentation  in  a  warm  temperature*  The  method  of  Scheele , 
therefore-  is  the  only  one  known,  by  which  the  foreign  matters  in 
combination  with  it  can  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  acid  procured  in  a  feparate 
and  pure  ftate.  This  coniilts  in  faturating  the  acid  with  mild  calcareous 
earth,  and  decompofmg  the  citrate  of  lime,  thus  formed,  by  means  of 
the  fulph uric  acid.  The  method  of  effecting  this,  recommended  by 
Sc/xek,  is  the  following; 

Four  ounces  of  white  chalk,  with  a  pint  of  water,  are  heated  in  a 
veflel  of  fiver  or  pure  tin.  This  is  faturated  by  adding  gradually  the 
Aefh  .juice  of  lemons,  as  long  as  any  effervefcence  takes  place.  This 
being  done,  about  an  ounce  more  of  the  juice  is  added,  in  order  to 
enfure  the  complete  faturation  of  the  earth.  The  whole  quantity  of 
juice  requifjte  for  .this  purpofe  is  found  to  be  about  94  ounces.  The 
mixture  being  buffered  to  cool,  the  fupernatant  liquid  is  poured  from 
the  citrate,  which  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  veflel.  The  citrate  is 
then  waffled  three  or  four  times  with  cold  water,  for  the  purpofe  of  fe- 
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parating  any  adhering  extractive  matter.  By  this  procefs,  7  ounces  and 
half  a  drachm  of  citrate  of  lime  is  procured,  of  a  white  colour,  and 
light  powdery  form. 

By  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  the  different  wafhings,  about  3y 
drachms  more  of  the  citrate  may  be  procured,  making  in  the  whole 
7  ounces  and  a  half,  or  60  drachms.  Of  thefe,  17^  drachms  will 
confift  of  calcareous  earth,  or  lime,  and  41^  of  citric  acid;  the  re¬ 
maining  two  drachms  are  a  portion  of  argil,  mixed  with  the  chalk  and 
water  ;  or,  in  round  numbers,  ico  parts  of  citrate  of  lime  will  confilt 
of  lime  30,  citric  acid  70. 

The  citrate  of  lime  -is  very  fparingly  foluble  in  water,  and  has  no 
particular  tafte  :  its  lime  is  precipitated  by  the  oxalate  oi  potafh,  and 
by  the  oxalic  acid.  The  calcareous  citrate  kept  under  water,  and  ex- 
poled  to  the  fun  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  putrefies;  the  water  be¬ 
comes  covered  with  an  earthy  cruft,  which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  Tike 
other  vegetable  acids,  the  citric  is  deftroyed  by  putrefaflion.  Its  car¬ 
bonic  matter,  reunited  to  the  oxygen  of  the  decompofed  water,  and 
transformed  into  an  acid,  reproduces  the  chalk.  During  the  putrefac¬ 
tion,  a  continual  difeharge  of  bubbles  takes  place,  which  can  be  no 
other  than  carbonated  hydrogen  gas. 

In  order  to  difiodge  completely  the  citric  acid  contained  in  four 
ounces  of  the  citrate,  20  ounces  of  dilute  fulphuric  acid  are  required, 
of  the  ftandard  of  nineteen  degrees  of  Beaume’s  hydrometer. — 
An  acid  of  this  ftandard  may  be  formed  by  mixing  3  parts  of 
water  with  one  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  or  the  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce. 
The  citrate  of  lime  is  boiled  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and  the 
Fulphuric  acid  added.  After  fuffering  the  mixture  to  boil  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  ftirring  it  frequently,  the  whole  of  the  citrate  is  found 
changed  into  fulphate  of  lime.  The  mixture  being  filtered  through 
paper,  is  buffered  to  evaporate,  that  the  diffolved  fulphate  may  be  de- 
pofited  :  this  evaporation  and  filtration  it  is  neceftary  to  repeat  3  or  4 
times,  in  order  to  get  rid  completely  of  the  calcareous  fulphate.  The 
procefs  may  be  expedited,  in  cafes  where  it  is  required  to  have  the  acid 
in  a  ftate  of  perfect  purity,  by  mixing  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  the 
confiftence  of  a  fyrup,  with  a  quantity  of  alkohol,  which  at  once  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  whole  of  the  calcareous  fulphate. 

To  procure  the  cryftallization  of  the  acid,  it  is  neceftary,  that  the 
evaporation  be  carried  to  fuch  a  point,  that  the  liquor  acquire  the  con¬ 
fiftence  of  a  thick  fyrup  ;  as  this  acid  admits  of  a  very  I  mall  quantity 
of  water  in  the  formation  of  its  cryftals.  By  a  fecond  evaporation  and 
cryftallization  in  this  way,  nearly  20  drachms  of  cryftals  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  a  fmall  quantity  remaining  behind  in  the  mother-liquor.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  acid  it  is  particularly  neceftary  to  avoid  the  ufe  of 
the  common  glazed  earthen  veffels,  on  account  of  the  lead  that  the  glaz¬ 
ing  confifts  of.  The  Dutch  ware,  however,  may  be  fafely  employed, 
as  in  thefe  the  glazing  is  vitrified  to  a  degree  not  capable  of  being  afled 
upon  by  the  acid. 

M.  Proujl  conceives  it  probable,  that  the  juice  of  lemons  might  be 
preferved,  by  firft  fubj-e&ing  it  to  the  vinous  fermentation,  by  the  addition 

of 
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of  a  {malt  quantity  offugar,  and  puflving  the  fermentation  to  the  maximum 
of  acefcency.  In  this  way,  he  thinks,  the  citric  acid  would  be  deprived 
of  the  chief  part  of  the  mucilage  and  e:ktradive  matters  that  contami¬ 
nate  it,  without  having  itfelf  undergone  any  material  change  in  its 
properties.  This,  however,  can  only  be  afcertained  by  experiment. 
The  acetous  acid  has  not  been  found  a  remedy  to  be  relied  on  in  fcurvy. 

In  preparing  the  citric  acid,  M.  Prouji  cautions  us  againft  an  excels 
of  luiphuric  acid,  which,  becoming  concentrated  by  evaporation,  re-a6is 
on  the  citric  acid,  feparates  its  carbonic  principle,  and  prevents  the 
formation  of  cryftals.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  a  fmall  quantity  of  chalk 
Ihould  be  thrown  into  the  mixture  whilft  hot,  and  the  liquor  then  fil¬ 
tered,  to  feparate  the  lulphate  of  lime  thus  formed. 


$4  *  Of  the  Vaccine  Pock . 

Dr.  De  Carroy  of  Vienna ,  in  a  letter  to  Dr,  Pearfon,  on  Vaccine 
Inoculation,  makes  feveral  remarks  on  the  fubjed  of  an  interefting  na¬ 
ture.  His  obfervations  confirm  thofe  of  Dr.  Pearfon  on  the  inefhcacy 
of  a -cow-pock  that  comes  too  rapidly  to  its  height,  and  which  does  not 
follow  the  ordinary  laws  of  that  difeafe.  On  the  3d  or  4th  clay,  a 
flight  elevation  and  rednefs  Ihould  be  perceived  ;  thefe  increafe  in  a  ve- 
ficular  form  till  the  12th  or  13th  day,  and  the  velicle  contains  always 
the  moft  limpid  fluid  :  a  fever  comes  on,  on  the  8th  or  9th  day,  or  feme- 
times  is  not  perceptible:  the  beautiful  areola  appears  on  the  7th  day, 
and  increafes  till  the  cruft  is  entirely  formed  ;  this  cruft  begins  commonly 
on  the  1 2th  day,  and  becomes  quite  black.  He  has  had  two  cafes 
where  the  children  were  already  ideded  with  the  fmall-pox  at  the  time 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation,  and  where  it  fnewed  itfelf,  as  ufual,  without 
interrupting  in  any  degree  the  courfe  of  the  cow-pock.  The  mildnefs 
of  thele,  with  fome  fimilar  cafes  in  England,  give  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  cow-pock  can  render  the  fmall-pox  milder  when  they  attack, 
the  fame  fubjeeft  together.  In  two  perfons  who  had  previoufty  gone 
through  the  fmall-pox,  vaccine  inoculation  was  performed,  but  in  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  did  the  appearances  of  the  true  and  ufual  cow-pock  puftule 
follow. 

The  diftind  nature  of  the  variolous  and  vaccine  difeafes  is  further 
proved  by  a  cafe  communicated  to  Dr.  Pearfon  by  Mr.  Branfon ,  fur- 
geon  of  DoncaJIer ,  who  has  pradifed  the  new  inoculation  to  a  confider- 
able  extent,  and  with  uniform  fuccefs.  A  child  was  inoculated  for 
the  cow-pock,  after  it  had  been  for  fome  days  expofed  to  the  contagion 
of  the  natural  fmall-pox.  The  arm  went  on  in  the  ufual  way  till  the 
6th  day,  when  fever  came  on,  and  the  next  day  the  fmall-pox  appeared. 
The  eruption  was  confluent,  and  particularly  fo  about  the  inoculated 
part.  On  the  11th  day  from  the  vaccine  inoculation,  and  the  fifth  of 
the  variolous  eruption,  Mr.  B.  inoculated  a  child  from  the  cow-pock 
puftule,  furrounded  by  a  duller  of  fmall-pox ;  in  ftiott,  they  appeared 
fo  blended,  that  he  doubted  whether  the  matter  he  obtained  was  that 
of  the  cow-pox,  or  mixed  with  fmall-pox:  it  did  not  appear  fo  limpid 
as  it  ufually  does  in  the  cow- pock.  It  produced,  however,  the  genuine 
cow -pock,  without  other  appearance. 
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§  5- 

The  Medical  Committee  for  the  Vaccine  Inoculation,  at  Paris,  has 
lately  publifhed  the  following  notice  : 

44  The  Committee  has  juft  inoculated  fome  cows  with  the  vaccine 
matter.  This  experiment  has  fucceeded.  The  puftules  appeared  in 
the  raoft  regular  manner,  and  followed  the  fame  progrefs  as  in  man. 
The  Committee  will  fpeedily  publifii  a  detailed  account  of  this  noble 
experiment,  which  had  been  before  tried  at  Rhelms  with  full  faced s.  A 
great  many  medical  men  and  curious  perfons  came  to  be  convinced,  by 
ocular  demonftration,  of  the  truth  of  this  faff,  fo  interefting  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  vaccine. ” 


§6,  Of  the  Stats  of  Medicine  among  the  Bur  mas,  a  Nation  inhabiting 
a  Difiritit  in  the  Eajl-Indies ,  by  Francis  Buchanan,  M.  D.  (From 
NJiatic  Refear ches,  vol.  6.) 

Superftition,  and  a  fondnefs  for  the  marvellous,  have,  at  all  times, 
characterized  the  rude  and  uncultivated  ftate  of  mankind.  The  belief 
in  fupernatural  agency  always  accompanies  ignorance,  and  begets  a 
fondnefs  for  the  arts  of  magic  and  divination.  Amongft  the  Burmas , 
divination  is  confidered  as  the  mod  ufeful  and  noble  of  fciences.  44  No 
perfon,”  the  author  obferves,  44  will  commence  the  building  of  a  houfe, 
a  journey,  or  the  mod  trifling  undertaking,  without  conlulting  feme 
man  of  fkill,  to  find  a  fortunate  day  or  hour.  Friday  is  a  moft  un¬ 
lucky  day,  on  which  no  bufinefs  mud  be  commenced.  I  faw  federal 
men  of  rank,  who  had  got  from  the  king  fmall  boxes  of  theriac ,  or  of 
fomething  like  it,  and  which  they  pretended  would  render  them  invul¬ 
nerable.  I  was  often  afked  for  medicines,  that  would  render  the  body 
impenetrable  to  a  fword  or  mufket  ball ;  and  on  anfwering  that  I  knew 
of  none  fuch,  my  medical  fkill  was  held  in  very  low  eftiraation.  In¬ 
deed  every  Burma  doftor  has  at  the  end  of  his  book  fome  charms,  and 
what  are  called  magical  fquares  of  figures,  which  he  copies,  and  gives 
to  be  worn  by  his  patients.  And  although  thefe  fquares  are  all  of  un¬ 
even  numbers,  and  confequently  of  the  eafieft  conftvudtion,  yet  the 
ignorant  multitude  repofe  great  confidence  in  their  virtue.  Some  men 
whom  we  faw,  had  fmall  bits  of  gold  or  jewels  introduced  under  the 
fkin  of  their  arms,  in  order  to  render  themfelves  invulnerable :  and  the 
tatooing  on  the  legs  and  thighs  of  the  Burma  men,  they  not  only  think 
ornamental,  but  a  prefervative  againft  the  bite  of  fnakes.  Almoft  every 
man  of  any  education  pretends  to  a  (kill  in  chiromancy,  or  the  fore¬ 
telling  of  a  perfon's  fortune  by  looking  at  the  palms  of  his  hands.  Pro¬ 
phecies  and  dreams  are  alfo  in  great  credit  among  the  Burmas,  as 
amongft  all  rude  and  ignorant  nations 

44  On  Medicine,  the  Burmas  have  feveral  books.  They  divide  dif- 
eafes  into  ninety-fix  genera,  and  of  thefe  feveral  are  fubdivided  into 
many  fpecies.  Their  books  contain  deferiptions  of  all  the  ninety-fix 
difeafes,  with  various  recipes  for  their  cure.  Of  the  animal  kingdom, 
mummy  is  a  favourite  medicine.  The  Burmas  are  acquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  mercury,  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  difeafe  :  but  their  manner 
of  giving  it  is  neither  certain  nor  fafe.  They  make  a  candle  of  cinna¬ 
bar, 
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bar,  and  fome  other  materials,  and,  fitting  lire  to  it,  the  patient  inhales 
the  fumes  with  his  noflrils.  The  patient  is,  however,  rarely  able  to 
perfevere  long  in  this  courfe,  as  it  always  produces  a  want  of  appetite' 
and  extreme  languor.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  Burma  re¬ 
medies  are  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  efpecially  of  the  aromatic 
kind,  nutmegs  being  one  of  their  molt  favourite  medicines.  They 
are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  plants  of  their  country,  and  for  a  valfc 
number  have  appropriate  names.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  practice 
of  their  phyficians  is  almofl  entirely  empirical ;  and  almofi:  every  one 
hajb  or  pretends  to  have,  a  number  of  private  recipes,  on  which  the 
fudcefs  of  his  practice  chiefly  depends.  I  was  often  tempted  by  won¬ 
derful  flories  concerning  the  efficacy  of  thefe  noftrums,  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  me  to  purchafe  the  fecret,  which  fome  of  them  pretended  to  have 
been  handed  down  from  their  fathers  for  feveral  generations.  Indeed 
J  found  a  great  fpirit  of  illiberality  among  my  brethren  of  the  trade  ; 
nor  were  they  exempt  from  impoling  on  the  weaknefs  of  the  Lick,  by  a 
pretenfion  to  fupernatural  powers,  in  fpite,  however,  of  all  thefe  in¬ 
direct  means  of  influence,  I  found  them  defervedly  not  in  poflefiion  of 
an  honourable  ellimation  among  their  countrymen.  One  curious  cuf- 
tom  relating  to  the  Burma  phyficians  may  be  mentioned.  If  a  young 
woman  is  dangeroufly  ill,  the  doCtor  and  her  parents  frequently  enter 
into  an  agreement,  the  doCtor  undertaking  to  cure  her.  If  Ihe  lives, 
the  doCtor  takes  her  as  his  property;  but  if  Ihe  dies,  he  pays  her  value 
to  the  parents  :  for  in  the  Burma  dominions,  no  parent  parts  with  his 
daughter,  whether  to  be  a  wife,  or  to  be  a  concubine,  without  a  va¬ 
luable  confideration.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  doCtor  is  intitled  to 
fell  the  girl  again,  or  if  he  mud  retain  her  in  his  family ;  but  the  num¬ 
ber  of  fine  young  women,  which  I  faw  in  the  houfe  of  a  doCtor  at 
Myeda ,  makes  me  think  the  practice  to  be  very  common. 

“  In  furgery,  the  fkill  of  the  Burmas ,  I  believe,  goes  no  farther 
than  dreffing  wounds,  and  fetting  bones.  Of  late,  indeed,  they  have 
introduced  from  Aralan  the  art  of  inoculation  for  fmall-pox.  This 
praClice,  has,  however,  not  become  general,  as  a  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people’s  faces  are  pitted  by  that  difeafe.” 

§•  7.  On  the  Adhefon  or  AttraS'ion  of  Surfaces. 

M.  Carradori ,  a  celebrated  Italian  philofopher,  has  made  a  number 
of  curious  observations  on  the  fpontaneous  diffufion  of  oily  and  other 
fubftances  on  the  lurface  of  water.  He  remarked,  that  oily  and  gum- 
refmous  fluids  difrufe  themfelves  rapidly  over  water,  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  membranes ;  in  like  manner,  pulverized  fubftances,  that 
abound  with  oil,  as  refins  and  gum-refins.  exhibit  a  fimilar  appearance. 
When  thefe  fubftances  have  occupied  a  given  furface  of  water,  without 
regard  to  the  quantity  or  height  of  the  column  of  fluid,  the  expanfioa 
neither  increafes  nor  diminiflies.  If  matters  thus  difFaflble  on  the  fur- 
face  of  water  are  prefented  in  too  great  quantity,  the  furface  once  fatu- 
rated,  refufes  the  furplus,  which,  being  no  longer  attached  to  the  water 
by  the  attraction  in  queftion,  fwims  in  globules,  or  is  precipitated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  weight.  The  quantity  and  the  promptitude  with  which 
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the  fubftances  expand  themfelves,  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  liny 
Face  of  the  water  on  which  they  are  thrown ;  thus  a  drop  of  oil  diffufes 
itfelf  flowly  over  the  water  of  a  narro#  veffel:  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
Veffel  is  large,  the  diffuiion  takes  place  very  rapidly.  , 

After  having  thrown  a  drop  of  olive  oil  on  the  lurface  of  water  con¬ 
tained  in  a  fmall  veffel,  if  we  add  a  portion  of  the  juice  of  the  milk- 
thiftle,  or  a  pinch  of  hour  or  meal,  thefe  latter  fubftances  drive  off  the 
oil,  and  occupy  its  place.  In  this  experiment;  the  attraftion  of  fuper- 
hcies  of  the  water  with  the  oil,  is  deftroyed ;  the  oil,  obeying  only  the 
force  of  cohefion,  retires  to  the  borders  of  the  veffel  in  the  form  of  mi¬ 
nute  fpheres.  The  order  in  which  this  phenomenon  takes  place  with 
different  fubftances,  is  as  follows:  fixed  oils,  meal  of  grain  or  legumes, 
volatile  oils,  milky  juices  of  plants,  efpecially  of  the  tithymalus,  or 
tnilk-thiftle. 

From  thefe  fads,  M.  Carradori  infers,  that  adhefion  is  not,  als  Mor * 
veau  fuppofes,  the  firft  effed,  or  the  firft  degree  of  chemical  affinity  ; 
becaufe  oil,  which  has  no  chemical  attraction  or  affinity  with  the  mafs 
of  the  water,  has  neverthelefs  an  attradion  to  its  furface,  over  which 
it  diffufes  itfelf  fo  rapidly. 

§  8.  Curious  Fact  in  Natural  Hi/lory. 

The  operation  of  caftration  has  lately  been  performed  on  one  of  the 
three  young  lion-whelps  lately  brought  forth  at  the  Mufeum  of  Natural 
Hidory  in  Paris.  Choice  was  made  of  the  one  for  the  purpofe,  which 
appeared  to  difcover  the  mod  ferocious  difpofition.  It  is  prefumed  thi,s 
is  the  firft  time  of  making  fuch  an  experiment  on  this  clafs  of  animals* 

§  9.  On  the  Influence  of  Light  on  certain  Plants. 

M.  Decandolle  has  lately  publilhed  in  France,  a  memoir,  containing 
an  account  of  various  experiments  made  by  him,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcer- 
taining  the  influence  of  light  on  different  vegetable  phenomena,  as  etio¬ 
lation  or  blanching,  emiflion  of  oxygen  gas,  the  power  of  fudion  in 
branches,  and  particularly  on  the  fleep  and  watching  of  plants.  The 
experiments  recited  were  made  at  the  Mufeum  ot  Natural  Hiftory,  com¬ 
paratively  in  the  oped  air,  and  in  two  caves  having  no  other  opening 
than  the  entrance.  One  of  thefe  was  heated  by  means  of  a  ftove  ;  the 
other  was  illuminated  by  lamps  affixed  to  the  walls,  and  the  whole  of 
which  afforded  a  light,  by  computation,  equal  to  54  ordinary  wax- 
candles. 

Seeds  of  different  plants,  as  the  creffes  ( lepidium  fativum ,  and flnapis 
alba )  grew  as  readily  in  the  illuminated  cave,  as  in  the  open  air ;  the 
leaves  were  likewife  green,  and  not  etiolated,  as  in  plants  growing  in  the 
dark :  the  green  colour,  however,  was  hardly  as  deep  as  in  thoffe  ex«* 
pofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun.  The  author  was  next  curious  to  inquire, 
whether  artificial  light,  like  the  folar,  occafioned  the  efcape  of  oxygen 
gas  from  plants.  In  order  to  this,  he  placed  fome  leaves  of  the  eucamis 
pundata  and  of  lycium  barlatum  in  glaffes  filled  with  water  and  inverted 
®n  plates,  and  expofed  them  to  the  light  of  the  lamps.  They  did  not 
begin  to  furnilh  gas  till  after  expofure  for  24  hours ;  whereas,  in  the  fun’s 
,  Cl  light, 
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light,  the  extrication  begins  in  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour.  The  gas 
thus  obtained,  on  being  fubmitted  to  examination,  by  M.  V auquelin , 
by  means  of  phofphorous,  gave  only  ^  of  oxygen  gas  ;  all  the  reft 
was  azote  or  carbonic  acid — Branches  of  phyllirea  media ,  of  femper- 
vivum  arboreum ,  and  of  ariflolochia  Jipho ,  were  expofed  to  the  fame 
trial,  but  gave  out  no  gas  whatever.  Thefe  experiments  prove  that 
the  light  of  lamps,  however  intenfe,  though  fufficient  to  give  a  green 
colour  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  is  yet  not  powerful  enough  for  the  de- 
velopement  of  oxygen  gas. 

The  next  part  of  the  inquiry  relates  to  the  deep  of  plants.  It  is 
known  that  the  flowers  of  a  great  number  blow  and  clofe  thernfelves 
pretty  regularly  at  certain  hours  ;  that  thefe  periods  are  not  the  fame  in 
different  fpecies ;  and  that  the  leaves  during  the  night  preferve  a  differ¬ 
ent  pofition  from  that  which  they  affume  by  day.  The  experiments  of 
M.  Decandolle  fhew,  that  light  exerts  a  very  confiderable  influence  on 
thefe  operations.  In  fome  plants,  by  expofure  to  artificial  light,  the 
movements  which  ufually  take  place  at  night  were  prevented,  and  their 
habits  in  this  refpeft  entirely  changed.  In  others,  little  or  no  effe<ft  was 
produced  by  the  fame  means.  The  flowers  of  the  night/hade ,  expofed 
to  the  continued  light  of  the  lamps,  opened  at  night  rather  fooner,  and 
clofed  fomewhat  later,  than  in  common.  The  fame  took  place  in  con¬ 
tinued  darknefs.  The  author  tried  if  it  were  poflible  to  change  entirely 
their  hour  of  fleep.  With  this  view  the  lamps  were  lighted  for  three 
fucceflive  days  at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  extinguiihed  at  fix  in  the 
morning.  The  firft  night,  the  plants  flowered  at  night  as  ufual;  but 
the  two  following  days  they  flowered  in  the  morning,  and  did  not  clofe 
again  till  the  evening,  at  the  inftant  they  were  illuminated  by  the  lamps ; 
dTreitly  the  reverfe  of  what  takes  place  when  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

The  flowers  of  the  ornithoga/um  umbellatum ,  which  open  every  day 
about  eleven  o’clock,  and  clofe  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  being  placed 
in  the  dark  when  open,  immediately  clofed ;  expofed  again  to  the  light 
of  the  fun,  they  opened  anew;  and  this  repeatedly.  Th eanthemisma- 
ritima ,  which  keeps  its  flowrets  clofed  during  the  night,  conftantly  opened 
them  on  expofure  to  the  light  of  the  lamps. 

The  leaves  of  the  greater  number  of  plants,  at  fun-fet,  affume  a  po¬ 
fition  which  they  preferve  till  morning.  The  author’s  experiments  prove, 
that  if  Light  exerts  fo  decided  an  action  on  the  generality  of  plants,  there 
are  fome  which  appear  infenfible  to  it.  The  habits  of  the  oxalis  wear - 
nata,  and  oxalis  Jlrifla,  wege  not  at  all  changed  by  continued  expofure 
to  the  light  of  the  lamps  for  feveral  days.  The  mimofa  pudica,  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfitive  plant,  fubmitted  to  fimilar  trials,  gave  a  widely  different 
and  curious  refult.  Two  of  thefe  plants  were  expofed,  at  8  in  the 
evening,  their  leaves  being  clofed  at  the  time,  to  the  continued  a&ion  of 
the  lamps.  They  opened  at  two  in  the  morning,  one  hour  and  a  half 
before  the  plants  remaining  in  the  green-houfe,  and  clofed  at  three  in 
the  afternoon;  on  the  following  day  they  opened  at  midnight,  and  fhut 
at  2  in  the  afternoon.  Two  other  fenfitive  plants  were  placed  in  the 
cave,  which  was  darkened  through  the  day,  and  enlightened  at  night. 
'They  changed  infen fibly  their  hour  of  fleep,  and  on  the  3d  day,  opened 
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at  night  and  clofed  in  the  morning*  On  being  afterwards  expofed  to  the 
open  air,  they  gradually  refumed  their  former  habits.  It  is  a  fa&  that 
merits  notice,  that  the  leaves  of  the  ofcillating  plant  inhabiting  the 
borders  of  the  Ganges,  the  Hedyfarum  gyrans ,  continue  their  move- 
ments  through  the  whole  night,  the  fame  as  by  day* 

The  experiments,  of  which  a  fmall  part  has  now  been  noticed,  prove 
fatisfa&orily,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that  the  mechanical  explanation 
which  has  been  given  of  thefe  curious  phenomena,  is  wholly  inefficient 
and  that  they  are  referrible  only  to  the  organization  and  life  of  the 
plant.  The  name  irritability ,  by  which  thefe  phenomena  are  defign- 
ated,  appears  to  him  fully  applicable,  though  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  irritability  of  animals:  particularly  as  the  terms  fecundation, 
male,  female,  glands,  marrow,  See.  have  been  given  to  certain  organs 
and  fundions  of  plants,  though  we  know,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
bear  a  very  remote  relation  only  to  thofe  of  animals*  J 


§  '■  O.  Sufpended  Animation  of  Plants * 

It  has  been  obferved  that  various  kinds  of  moffes  that  grow  on  walls 
and  houfe-tops,  although  dried  by  the  heat  of  fummer  fo  as  to  become 
quite  friable,  recover  their  former  verdure  and  vegetative  power  by 
the  firft  ffiowers  of  autumn.  A  fa&  analagous  to  this,  and  which  is  a 
ftriking  example  of  fufpended  animation  in  plants,  has  been  lately  ob~ 
ferved  by  Mr.  Gough,  of  Kendal ,  in  Yorkftiire  ( Nicholfon’s  Journal)* 
Some  plants  of  lemna  minor  (common  duck's  meat)  were  colle&ed  from 
a  pond  in  J uly  i  797,  dried  for  four  or  five  hours  in  the  fun,  and  pre« 
ierved  in  a  fmall  box,  to  the  end  of  March  1800;  they  were  then 
placed  in  a  glafs  jar  with  water,  and  not  only  revived,  but  flowered  in 
the  following  Auguft. 


§  II.  Decortication  of  Trees. 

.  !t  Js  ver7  generally  fuppofed,  that  trees  are  infallibly  killed  by  flrip- 
Pmg  them  their  bark:  yet  Dr.  Mit chill,  of  New  Tork ,  in  a  late  num- 
fcer  of  the  Medical  Repofitory ,  aflerts,  on  the  authority  of  fome  New 
York  farmers,  as  well  as  on  his  own  obfervation,  that  apple  trees  may 
be  decorticated  with  impunity  in  the  middle  of  fummer.  By  this  ope¬ 
ration,  according  to  the  American  farmers,  the  trees  are  made  young 
again,  perhaps  by  the  removal  of  the  infetfs  which  harbour  under  the 
old  bark.  A  tree  peeled  by  Dr.  M.  in  the  fummer  of  1798,  remained 
tanmjured  by  the  fucceeding  winter,  though  a  fevere  one*  Another, 
which  was  ftripped  in  Jurte  1799,  had  completely  re-produced  its  bark 
before  September,  while  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  that  it  was  bearing  at  the 
time,  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the  fmalleft  degree  injured. 


§  12.  Of  the  Influence  of  Soils  on  Vegetables. 

M.  de  Saujfure ,  jam  has. made  many  curious  experiments  on  the  in- 
fluence  which  various  foils  poflefs  on  the  conftituent  principles  of 
plants.  It  is  known  that  certain  plants  prefer  a  granitic  foil,  and  others 
a  calcareous  one.  M.  de  S.  endeavoured  to  difeover  the  caufe  of  this 
difference  by  analyfis.  Calcareous  mountains,  he  obferves,  fumilh 
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plants  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  than  granitic 
mountains ;  whilft  thefe  give  plants  more  highly  charged  with  filex. 
There  are,  however,  certain  principles  of  thole  plants  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  foil.  Thus  plants  growing  in  pure  granite  contain  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  amounting  even  to  thirty  per  cent.  Hence  it  may 
be  concluded,  that  the  condiment  principles  of  vegetables  are  derived 
partly  from  the  atmofphere,  and  partly  from  the  foil  in  which  they  ve¬ 
getate. 

§  1  3.  On  the  Quantity  of  Carbon  in  the  Blood. 

M.  Abildgaard ,  Secretary  to  the  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen , 
has  attempted  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  carbon  exifting  in  the  blood. 
He  found  that  an  ounce,  or  480  grains,  of  venous  blood  of  the  horfe, 
dried  and  decompofed  in  a  clofe  velfel,  furnilhed  1 1.5^  grains  ©f  carbon. 
The  fame  quantity  of  arterial  blood  gave  only  87-j  grains  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  required  348  grains  of  carbon  of  venous  blood  in  order  to 
decompofe  480  grains  of  nitre  ;  whilft  of  the  carbon  furnilhed  by  arterial 
blood,  119  grains  fufficed  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  carbon  of  arte¬ 
rial  blood  is  lighter  than  that  of  venous  blood. 

§  14.  On  the  internal  Ufe  of  Laurel  Water. 

In  the  prefent  rage  for  employing  the  moll;  adive  and  poifonous  fab* 
fiances  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  it  is  not  furprizing  that  the  laurel 
Water  fhould  be  added  to  the  number.  The  Med.  and  Phyf  Journal 
for  the  laft  month  contains  a  communication  on  this  fubjeci;  by  Dr. 
Rogers^  who  obferves,  that  he  had  witnelfed  the  exhibition  of  this  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  cafe  of  a  lady  fifty-live  years  old,  who  had  been  fubjed, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  to  violent  fpafmodic  affedions  of  the  inteftines, 
heart,  and  other  organs,  the  confequence  of  fuppreffed  periodical  dis¬ 
charges  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veftels.  The  dofe  of  the  lau¬ 
rel  water  diredted  to  be  employed  was  ten  drops,  in  mint  water,  three 
times  a  day  :  but  the  two  firft  dofes  producing  a  moft  copious  perfpira- 
tion,  its  further  ufe  was  fufpended.  From  the  time  the  fweating  began, 
however,  the  patient  was  greatly  relieved;  in  a  Ihort  time  all  the 
fymptoms  diminifhed;  and,  in  a  few  days,  Ihe  was  reftored  to  her  ac- 
cuftomed  ftate  of  health.— No  mention  is  made  of  the  ftrength  of  the 
water  employed,  a  point  of  much  importance,  as  the  degree  of  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  fimple  diftilled  waters  is  liable  to  vary  greatly,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  herb  employed  in  the  procefs  of  diftillation. 

§  15*  Of  the  Ufe  of  7'eajl  in  Typhus • 

The  fame  Journal ,  and  alfo  many  of  the  preceding  numbers,  contain 
accounts  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  yeaft  in  the  treatment  of  the  worft 
cafes  of  typhus  fever.  The  evidence  adduced  on  the  fubje&,  however* 
is  far  from  conclufive ;  and  we  can  ftate,  on  the  combined  authority  of 
numerous  pradi doners,  that  this  remedy  has  appeared,  in  their  hands, 
totally  inert.  The  fads  brought  forward  in  its  favour,  indeed,  feldoni 
go  to  prove  more  than  this— the  remedy  was  adminiftered,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  recovered. 
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§  1 6.  On  the  Plague, 
is  very  rare  that  this  difeafe  occur*  to  Britifh  pra&itioners,  and 
neither  its  nature  nor  treatment  are  well  underftood.  The  late  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  coafl  of  Egypt  has  furnifhed  an  opportunity  of  fubjetling  it 
to  the  effe&s  of  the  modern  herculean  remedies,  adapted  to  the  ftate3 of 
typhus  fever,  to  which  the  plague  feems  not  remotely  allied. — The 
communication  is  from  Dr.  Blaney  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  lick  and 
wounded  feamen.  4  In  the  fpring  and  fummer  of  1799/  Dr.  B.  ob- 
feives,  £  the  plague  prevailed  in  Syria,  and  was  communicated  to  fome 
of  the  Britilh  ffiips  of  war  employed  on  that  coaft,  particularly  at  the 
celebrated  liege  of  St.  Jean  D’Acre.  An  account  of  fome  of  thefe 
cafes  was  lent  by  Mr.  Tamlh,  fargeon  of  the  Thefeus,  a  feventy-four 
gun  Ihip,  to  the  commillioners  of  fick  and  wounded  feamen  ;  and  as 
theie  feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  thele  were  cafes  of  the  true  plague,  from 
the  defcnption,  as  well  as  from  the  exiftence  of  it  on  the  fpot  at  that 
time,  as  opportunities  of  obferving  it  rarely  occur  to  pradliuoners  of  this 
country,  and  as  it  was  fuocefsfully  treated  by  powerful  medicines,  thefe 
cafes  feem  deferving  of  being  communicated  to  the  public,  particularly 
at  this  moment,  when  the  defenders  of  our  country  are  expofed  to  that 
dreadful  malady  in  Egypt. 

4  The  greater  part  of  the  fymptoms  enumerated  are  fuch  as  might  oc- 
cur  in  a  violent  fever ;  but  the  buboes  which  were  obferved  in  the  axilla 
in  three  cafes,  and  in  the  groin  in  two  cafes,  out  of  the  live  which  oc- 
cur  red,  ferved,  in  conjundlion  with  the  other  fymptoms,  to  characterize 
and  afcertain  the  difeafe.  The  moil  remarkable  fymptoms  belides 
thefe  were  violent  vomiting,  petechia,  fwelled  tongue,  rednels  of  the 
eyes,  fevere  head-ach,  and  great  debility ;  rigors,  foul  tongue,  and  the 
other  concomitants  of  fever  alfo  attended  it.  But  it  will  be  more  fa- 
tisfactory  to  give  the  molt  intereliing  and  inftru&ive  parts  of  Mr. 
Tainlh’s  narrative  in  his  own  words. 

“  The  firft  cafe  was  that  of  Colonel  Philipeaux,  a  French  officer, 
ading  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  the  fiege  of  Acre.  He 
was  always  fearful  of  the  plague,  and  dreaded  much  the  touch  of  any 
Turk,  which  kept  his  mind  in  a  date  of  continual  anxiety.  When 
feized  with  the  difeafe  he  would  take  no  medical  advice,  but  drank  co- 
pioufiy  of  lemonade.  He  died  the  fourth  day  of  his  illnefs  by  a  ha* 
morrhage  from  the  bowels,  with  other  fymptoms  of  a  mod  levere  fever. 
His  bed  and  bedding  were  thrown  overboard  with  him,  and  every  pre¬ 
caution  was  taken  to  fumigate  and  cleanfe  the  captain’s  cabin  where  he 
died. 

No  otber  cafe  occurred  till  we  took  feveral  French  boats  off  Jaffa, 
with  wounded  and  fick  men,  after  their  departure  from  the  fiege  of  Acrel 
I  hole  apparently  in  health,  particularly  the  feamen,  were  ordered  on 
board  the  Thefeus,  and  one  of  them  was  feized  with  the  fymptoms 
aoove  defcribed,  which  in  twenty-four  hours  were  followed  by  buboes 
and  extreme  debility.  Having  at  that  time  no  lick,  I  removed' him  to 
the  hck  birth,  ordered  every  part  of  his  cloaths  off,  and  himfelf 'to  be 
walhed  from  head  to  foot  with  foap  and  warm  water,  after  which  his 
head,  arm-pits,  and  pubis  were  ffiaved.  He  was  furnifhed  with  a  clean 
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bed,  linen,  and  night-cap,  and  all  his  former  cloathing  was  thrown  oyer- 
board.  I  then  gave  him  an  emetic,  confining  of  half  a  drachm  of  ipe¬ 
cacuanha,  and  a  grain  and  a  half  of  tartar  emetic ;  which  not  having  ope¬ 
rated  freely,  it  was  repeated  in  three  hours,  and  he  difcharged  an  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  bile,  vifcid  fordes,  and  tough  phlegm.  I  next  gave 
him  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  fix  grains  of  antimonial  powder,  and 
repeated  them  in  four  hours ;  he  had,  at  the  fame  time,  a  laxative 
clyfter,  which  procured  him  feveral  ftools  that  feemed  to  give  him 
much  relief.  He  relied  pretty  well ;  and  having  fome  fever  next  day, 
the  antimonial  was  continued.  T owards  the  evening  he  had  an  exacer¬ 
bation,  attended  with  delirium,  which  left  him  after  the  application  of 
a  blifter  to  the  head.  He  now  complained  of  a  bitter  tafle  and  naufea, 
with  great  proftration  of  Arength.  I  gave  him  a  fcruple  of  ipecacuanha 
and  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  which  cleared  the  fiomach  of  a  large' 
quantity  of  difagreeable  matter,  which  gave  him  great  eafe.  As  he 
was  now  free  from  fever,  I  determined  to  give  him  the  Peruvian  bark, 
which  was  mixed  with  Port  wine,  and  he  took  it  with  much  pleafure, 
making  figns  for  more.  In  an  hour  I  let  him  drink  half  a  pint  of  Port 
alone,  which  pleafed  him  much ;  and  after  this  he  flept  above  three 
hours.  On  waking  he  was  much  refrelhed.  At  bed-time  I  gave  him 
fix  grains  of  camphor  and  two  of  opium,  which  procured  him  a  good 
night,  and  next  day  he  wras  greatly  better.  As  he  exprefled  much  in¬ 
clination  for  wine,  I  gave  him  fome  of  the  red  wine  with  bark  infufed 
in  it;  but  he  preferred  the  wine  by  itfelf,  which  was  very  good,  and  by 
promifing  him  plenty  I  prevailed  on  him  to  take  the  infufion  alternately 
with  it,  regulating  the  quantity  according  to  his  fenfations. 

“  The  buboes  continued  ftationary  during  the  early  part  of  the  fever; 
but  as  foon  as  he  began  to  take  wine  and  nourilhment,  they  alfumed  an 
inflammatory  appearance,  with  excruciating  pain.  I  ordered  warm  fo¬ 
mentations  and  emollient  poultices,  and  he  took  an  opiate  at  bed-time. 
As  thefe  poultices  did  not  feem  to  affift  maturation,  I  ordered  others, 
confiding  of  leap,  aflafeetida,  and  onions  chopped  fmall,  which  had 
the  defired  effect  in  bringing  them  to  fuppuration.  I  opened  them  with 
the  lancet ;  the  matter  was  of  a  thin  fanious  nature.  The  poultice  being 
continued,  the  glands  in  a  duller  protruded  through  the  opening,  with¬ 
out  any  fuppuration  having  taken  place  in  their  fubflance,  I  cut  them 
away,  and  drefled  the  fore  with  an  ointment  compofed  of  yellow  bafili- 
con,  mercury  and  turpentine,  applying  the  emollient  cataplafm  over  all; 
and,  in  a  few  days,  a  good  pus  Was  produced.  He  gathered  flrength 
daily,  fometimes  drinking  wine  as  far  as  two  quarts,  feldom  lefs  than 
fhree  pints,  in  a  day;  he  had  alfb  as  good  a  diet  as  the  ward  room  table 
could  afford.  The  cure  was  foon  compleated,  much  to  my  fatisfa&ion, 
and  he  returned  fome  time  after  to  France  in  perfect  health. 

“  The  third  cafe  was  that  of  a  feaman,  who  was  fent  from  the  The- 
feus  on  board  of  a  gun-boat.  Having  communication  with  the  French 
boats  which  we  took,  and  having  drank  a  large  quantity  of  fpirituous 
fcqtior,  he  was  brought  on  board  in  a  ftate  of  low  delirium,  his  tongue 
being  fwelled  and  protruded,  his  fkin  being  dry,  and  his  mouth  parched ; 
he  had  ajfo  a  burning  fenfation  over  the  whole  body,  with  fwellings  in 
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the  arm-pits,  petechia ,  and  univerfal  debility.  I  could  not  get  him  to 
fwallow  any  thing,  and  he  died  in  twenty-four  hours. 

“  T  he  fourth  cafe  was  that  of  our  (hip’s  corporal,  Matthew  Gar¬ 
land,  who  had  been  on  board  a  large  boat  lying  along-lide,  to  diftribute 
wine  and  bread  to  fome  fick  and  wounded  Frenchmen;  their  wounds 
had  not  been  dreffed  for  three  days ;  they  were  dreffed  in  the  boat,  and 
fupplied  with  more  dreflings.  This  man  was  feized  with  giddinefs  and 
reeling,  as  if  drunk,  his  eyes  rolling,  and  his  tongue  fwelled,  protruded, 
and  foul ;  he  had  alfo  naufea  and  retching,  violent  head  ach,  (hivering, 
and  extreme  debility.  All  his  cloaths  and  bedding  were  thrown  over 
board,  himfelf  wa(hed  well  with  foap,  warm  water,  and  vinegar,  and 
fhavea,  as  mentioned  in  the  fecond  cafe.  An  emetic  was  adminidered, 
and  repeated  three  times  in  the  courfe  of  twelve  hours,  which  evacuated 
bile  with  a  mixture  of  phlegm.  At  night,  after  the  third  emetic  had 
operated,  I  gave  him  ten  grains  of  calomel  and  eight  of  antimonial 
powder,  and  next  morning  rhubarb  with  infufion  of  fenna,  tamarinds, 
and  cream  of  tartar,  which  produced  vomiting  and  purging,  after  which 
(ucceeded  a  favourable  change  in  all  the  fymptoms,  except  in  the  bubo 
which  was  (ltuated  in  the  left  groin,  attended  with  great  pain.  I  gave 
him  bark,  antimoniais,  wine,  vitriolic  aether  with  opium,  at  bed-time, 
and  treated  the  bubo  as  in  the  fecond  cafe.  The  wine,  bark,  aether, 
•and  opium  were  continued,  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  (late  of 
the  bowels,  and  with  thefe  remedies  and  a  good  diet  he  foon  recovered, 

«  The  fifth  cafe  was  that  of  a  Frenchman.  After  taking  emetics, 
calomel,  and  rhubarb,  which  operated  freely,  he  was  fent  on  (hore  to 
Alexandria,  and  I  learned  afterwards  from  a  French  officer  that  he  re- 
covered.*' 

*  Mr.  Tainffi  obferves  at  the  conclufion  of  his  letter,  that  the  only  pre¬ 
caution  he  ever  took  againft  infedlion  was,  previoufiy  to  touching  the 
perfon,  to  rub  his  hands  (lightly  over  with  olive  oil,  and  on  leaving  the 
lick-birth,  to  waffi  it  off  with  warm  vinegar,  water  and  foap. 

i  Though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  fome  points  of  im¬ 
portance,  which  have  been  omitted  in  the  narrative  of  thefe  cafes,  fuch 
as  the  interval  between  the  time  of  receiving  the  infe&ion  and  the’ ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  difeafe  ;  the  particular  day  of  the  difeafe  on  which 
certain  fymptoms  arofe,  on  which  certain  remedies  were  employed,  and 
on  which  death  took  place ;  and  though  the  treatment  of  the  local 
complaint  may  appear  to  fome  not  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  corred  fur- 
gery,  yet  there  are  other  points  fo  inftrudive  and  novel,  as  to  render 
this  communication  very  interefling. 

‘  Though  the  cafes  are  not  fufficiently  numerous  to  be  confidered  as 
•the  grounds  of  an  effa’bliffied  pra&ice,  yet  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  the 
method  of  cure  was  undertaken  upon  very  rational  principles,  and 
founded  on  the  analogy  of  the  treatment  of  other  difeafes.  All  febrile 
difeales  admit  of  fpontaneous  recovery  ;  and  a  patient  may,  no  doubt, 
occafionally  furvive,  in  fpite  of  improper  pradice ;  but  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  in  thefe  cafes  were  of  fo  adive  a  nature,  that  they  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  have  proved  vifibly  pernicious,  had  they  not  been  adapted 
to  the  complaint.  From  the  terror  naturally  excited  by  this  difeafe, 

G  4  there 
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there  is  a  great  want  of  practical  fadts;  and' Mr.  Tainfh  having,  much 
to  his  honour,  attended  thefe  cafes  with  great  deliberation  and  conftancy 
of  mind,  his  method  of  treatment  feems  highly  deferving  of  notice  and 

imitation.  ^  . 

<  The  methods  of  -prevention  that  were  ufed  are  no  lefs  deferving  of 
attention.  The  minute  accuracy  and  great  pains  with  which  all  ad¬ 
hering  infedtion  was  deftroyed,  cannot  be  too  much  commended  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  prefumed  that  the  fafety  of  the  attendant’s  and  (hip’s  com¬ 
pany  was  owing  to  this. 

6  Mr.  Tainfh  obferves,  that  this  difeafe  is  not  (o  contagious  as  is 
commonly  fuppofed,  and  afcribes  its  arifmg  and  conftantly  prevailing  in 
Turkey,  and  not  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  the  uncleanly  habits,  and  to 
the  carelefsnefs,  indolence,  and  indifference  of  the  Mahomedans,  in 
confequence  of  the  religious  tenet  of  predeftination.  When  the 
plague  was  in  this  country,  it  chiefly  affected  the  lowed;  order  of  the 
people,  who  lived  in  ill-ventilated  habitations,  and  were  uncleanly  in 
their  perfons.  This  is  a  remark  of  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  Hiftory  of 
his  own  Life;  and  he  fays,  that,  upon  his  return  to  London,  he  and  the 
other  people  of  condition,  hardly  miffed  one  of  their  acquaintances  who 
remained  there  during  the  plague.  It  has  long  been  afcertained  that  the 
fphere  of  peftilentml  contagion  is  very  fmall;  and  fome  are  of  opinion 
that  abfolute  contadt  is  neceffary  in  order  to  its  being  caught.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  it  peculiarly  affedts  the  inbalents  of 
the  (kin,  and  not  the  organs  and  avenues  of  refpiration,  like  mod  other 
infectious  febrile  difeafes.  All  the  peculiar  difcriminating  fymptoms  of 
the  plague  ate  in  proof  of  this,  namely,  the  buboes,  parotids,  and  car¬ 
buncles.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Ruffed,  with  his  ufual  accuracy  of  ob- 
fervation,  that  the  glands  of  the  groin  which  are  affedted  with  buboes 
in  the  plague,  are  not  thofe  which  are  afiedted  in  the  venereal  difeafe, 
but  thofe  (ltuated  under  them,  through  which  the  lymphatics  of  the 
lower  extremities  pals.  The  fwellings  of  the  axillary  and  parotid  glands 
are  alfo  in  the  durations  we  (hould  expedt  from  the  abforption  of  virus 
by  thofe  parts  of  the  furface  of  the  body  which  are  mod  expofed  to  the 
air,  and  the  contadl  of  external  bodies.  Carbuncles  are  alio  in  proof 
of  the  connexion  of  this  difeafe  with  cutaneous  abforption;  and  upon 
thefe  grounds  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  friction  with  oil  had  pro¬ 
bably  a  great  effedt  in  preventing  the  abforption  of  the  pedilential  virus, 
and  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  fadts  contained  in  this  communication, 
ought  to  be  made  known  to  thofe  who  are  likely  to  be  expofed  to  this 
contagion,  or  wbofe  duty  it  is  to  give  directions  for  the  prevention  of 
this  dreadful  epidemic. 

Med.  Phyf.  Journ.  No.  cit. 

§17.  On  the  C afar e an  Operation. 

Dr.  Kurt%ivlg ,  of  Miga,  relates  the  hiftory  of  a  late  fuccefsful  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Caefarian  fedtion,  by  which  a  dead  child  was  extracted. 
The  pelvis  meafured  qply  two  inches  in  its  fmalleff  diameter.  The 
operation  was  thought  neceffary,  becaufe  the  child  offered  no  refidance 
£0  the  perforator.  The  (irft  incifion  was  made  in  the  linea  alba,  to  the 
extent  of  eight  inches  ;  the  lofs  of  blood  was  inconfiderable.  A  cor- 

relponding 
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refponding  incifion  being  made  in  the  uterus,  which  was  hardly  one 
line  thick,  the  back  of  the  child  appeared,  already  putrid.  The  ute¬ 
rus  contra&ed  itfelf  very  fall,  particularly  round  the  placenta,  which* 
on  that  account,  was  taken  out  with  much  difficulty.  The  application 
of  the  future  cauied  much  pain  to  the  patient.  In  the  courfe  of  three 
months  die  was  entirely  cured  ;  and  all  the  fymptoms,  during  this  period, 
were  very  flight.  On  the  leventh  day  after  the  operation,  a  piece  of 
the  omentum  leparated  that  was  incarcerated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound.  I bid. 

The  neceffity  of  the  operation,  in  the  circum fiances  above  dated, 
will  be  queftioned,  probably,  by  mod  Britifh  practitioners. — Another 
cafe  of  the  Csefarean  fection  is  related  by  Dr.  Klein,  of  Stutgard,  but 
which  terminated  fatally  on  the  fourth  day  afterwards.  This  author 
obferves,  that  of  one  hundred  and  lixteen  cafes  of  the  operation,  which 
he  found  related  in  various  works,  ninety  terminated  fuccefsfully.  It 
fs,  however,  remarkable,  that  there  are  more  fatal  cafes  mentioned  in 
modern  times,  where  the  operation  has  lefs  frequently  occurred,  than 
between  the  years  1500  and  1  -  69  in  which  period  fix  fatal  and  (evenly- 
fix  fuccefsful  cafes  are  recorded.  Prof.  Loder,  of  Jena,  is  inclined  to 
refer  the  greater  mortality  in  modern  times  to  the  operation  being  de¬ 
ferred  to  too  late  a  period, 

§  l8.  Cure  of  the  Bite  of  a  Snake  by  the  Caufic  Volatile  Alkali . 

The  patient,  a  woman,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  was 
bitten  by  a  fnake  on  two  of  the  toes.  She  complained  immediately  of 
raoft  excruciating  pains  (hooting  up  to  the  groin,'  the  glands  of  which 
were  found  fwelled  in  .en  minutes  after  the  accident.  An  undefcribable 
pain  and  uneafinefs  now  afcended  as  high  as  the  cheft,  the  pulfe  was 
fcarcely  to  be  felt,  and  could  not  be  counted;  her  hands  were  cold; 
fee  was,  however,  fenfible,  and  fpoke  diftin&ly.  At  this  time  (fif¬ 
teen  minutes  after  the  bite)  a  tea  fpoonful  of  the  alkali  was  given  in  a 
Madeira  glafs  half  filled  with  water,  which  fee  fwallowed  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  or  being  fenfible  of  its  pungency.  The  wounds  were  after¬ 
wards  rubbed  with  the  alkali,  fcarified,  and  put  into  hot  water.  At 
this  time  the  natives  were  anxious  to  afcertain  her  fituation  by  the  tefl 
of  her  tafting  fait:  they,  therefore,  put  feme  into  her  mouth;  and  cn 
her  being  afked  what  it  was,  and  faying  it  was  fweet,  they  pronounced 
her  in  imminent  danger.  A  fecond  fpoonful  of  the  alkali  was  given, 
not  more  diluted  than  the  firft,  on  her  throwing  herfelf  back,  gnafeing 
her  teeth,  and  calling  out  fee  was  dying;  and  boon  a  third  tea  fpoonful 
in  the  fame  manner;  the  whole  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes;  the  third 
fpoonful,  on  reaching  the  ftomach,  evidently  caufed  uneafinefs,  and  a 
flight  effort  to  vomit,  when  a  little  phlegm  was  brought  up,  and  a  pro- 
fufe  perfpiration  induced,  caufing  large  drops  of  fweat  to  form  on  her 
face:  feon  after  this,  fee  faid  all  pain  had  ceafed,  except  in  the  toes  bit, 
the  wounds  of  which  were  now  highly  fenfible  and  irritable.  From 
this  time  fee  gradually  recovered,  without  any  particular  occurrence. 
The  preparation  of  the  cauftic  volatile  alkali  ufed  was  a  ftrong  felu- 
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tion  of  fal  ammoniac  in  water,  into  which  powdered  quicklime  had 
been  thrown. 

Afiatic  Annual  Regifter  for  1800. 

|  19.  Of  the  Climate  of  Columboy  in  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  in  the  Eajl 

Indies. 

From  a  table  of  obfervations  on  the  general  date  of  the  atmofphere  in 
the  vicinity  of  Columbo,  it  appears,  that  the  uniformity  of  its  climate, 
both  as  to  temperature  and  the  regular  denfity  of  the  air,  is  quite  un¬ 
exampled.  The  variation  of  the  barometer,  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
months,  is  found  to  be  only  0.36  of  an  inch,  and  that  of  Fahrenheit* s 
thermometer  only  thirteen  degrees. — Ibid. 

§  20.  Of  the  Nutmeg  Free  and  its  Fruity  in  the  Banda  IJlcs . 

The  nutmeg  tree  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  pear  tree  ;  its  leaves  refemble 
fchofe  of  the  laurel ;  it  begins  to  bear  fruit  at  ten  years  growth,  and  the 
fruit  improves  in  quality,  and  increafes  in  quantity,  until  the  tree  has 
attained  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  It  requires  to  be  fecurely  fhel- 
tered  from  the  hurricanes  to  which  thefe  iflands  are  fometimes  expofed; 
for  many  of  the  nutmeg  trees  are  fituated  on  the  fteepefl  Tides  of  the 
hills,  where  they  cannot  take  deep  root,  and  by  confequence  are  liable 
to  be  torn  up  by  hidden  gufts  of  wind. 

The  nutmeg,  when  ripe  on  the  tree,  has  both,  a  very  curious  and 
beautiful  appearance  :  it  is  about  the  fize  of  an  apricot,  and  nearly 
of  a  fimilar  colour,  with  the  fame  kind  of  hollow  mark  all  round  it; 
in  fhape  it  is  fomewhat  like  a  pear:  when  perfectly  ripe,  the  rind  over 
the  mark  opens,  and  difcovers  the  mace,  of  a  deep  red,  growing  over 
and  covering  in  part  the  thin  fhell  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is  black. 

When  the  nutmegs  are  gathered,  the  -mace  is  ftripped  off,  and  kqpt 
in  bafkets  to  dry  in  the  fun  ;  and  the  nutmegs,  with  (hells  on,  are  put 
into  a  drying  houfe  allotted  for  the  purpofe,  where  they  remain  on. 
hurdles  expolcd  to  the  influence  of  a  flow  fire,  and  to  fmoke,  for  about 
three  months.  When  they  are  dry  their  fhells  are  broke,  and  the' 
fruit  put  immediately  into  chunam,  or  lime,  which  is  neceffary  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  them  from  worms  and  other  infedts.  It  requires  much  experience, 
as  well  as  a  considerable  degree  of  judgment,  to  afcertain  the  precife 
time  they  fhouid  be  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  lime  ;  for  if  taken  out  too 
foon  they  are  wormeaten,  and  if  left  too  long  in  it,  they  are  burnt  up, 
and  rendered  ufelefs.  After  the  nutmegs  are  taken  out  of  the  lime, 
they  are  cleaned  and  packed  up  in  rattan  bales  of  zoolb.  ready  for 
being  fhipped. — Ibid. 

$  21.  -  New  Method  of  reducing  Minerals  by  Alkalies ;  with  a  JDefcrip • 
tion  of  a  portable  Apparatus.  By  M.  Lowitz. 

The  method  here  pointed  out  is  extremely  fimple  and  convenient  for 
analyfing  mineral  fubflances ;  and  fuperior,  in  fome  refpefts,  to  that  by 
the  reverberatory  furnace.  It  confifts  in  digeffing  the  powdered  fub- 
flance  in  diflilled  water,  with  the  ufual  quantity  of  pure  cauflic  alkali, 
and  evaporating  the  mixture  to  drynefs,  by  the  aid  of  a  fpirit  lamp. 
For  this  purpofe  a  fmall  cylindrical  furnace  is  provided,  made  of  tinned 
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iron,  four  inches  in  height,  and  three  in  diameter,  having  a  fmall  open- 
ing  for  introducing  a  fpirit  lamp,  and  pierced  with  holes  in  the  fides  for 
admitting  air.  This  is  covered  with  a  lid,  having  an  opening  in  the 
top,  of  a  fufficient  fize  to  admit  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  to  a  proper 
depth.  This  crucible  {hould  be  large  enough  to  contain  3  ounces  of 
fluid,  and  provided  with  a  cover,  and  a  fpatula  for  ftirnng  the  contents, 
all  made  of  the  fineft  filver.  The  lamp  Ihould  contain  about  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  fpirits  of  wine.  The  powdered  foffil  and  alkali,  with 
the  water,  being  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  lamp  lighted,  the  mix¬ 
ture  (hould  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  frequently  ftirring  it  during  the  ope¬ 
ration*  When  the  mafs  is  dry,  a  frelh  quantity  of  water  is  added, 
and  again  evaporated  ;  repeating  this  operation  two  or  three  times,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  mineral  is  more  or  lefs  refractory.  If,  during  the  ebulli¬ 
tion,  bubbles  arife,  which  adhere  clofely  to  the  fluid  mafs,  it  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  a  fign  that  the  operation  will  lucceed.  By  this  method,  M. 
JLo<wit%  obferves,  he  has  fucceeded  in  analyfing  minerals  of  the  hardeft 
and  moft  refra&ory  kind  ;  and  no  danger  is  incurred  of  changing  the 
qualities  of  bodies  by  the  heat  employed,  as  in  reduction  by  the  dry 
way.  The  operation  in  the  dry  way  requires  three  or  four  hours  to 
complete  it :  by  the  apparatus  now  defcribed,  an  equivalent  refult  is 
obtained  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour  and  a  half. 

$  22.  Of  the  Bread-Fruit  Free, 

M.  Van  Noorden ,  phyfician  of  Rotterdam ,  informed  the  Philomathic 
Society  of  Paris,  that  a  furgeon,  lately  arrived  from  Surinam ,  had  told 
him  that  the  bread-fruit  tree  has  fo  well  fucceeded  in  that  country,  that 
large  walks  of  it  were  to  be  feen,  and  that  the  trees  were  productive 
beyond  expectation.  They  make  of  it,  in  the  country,  a  bread  equal 
to  that  made  from  corn.  For  this  purpofe,  they  cut  the  fruit  in  dices, 
dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  bruife  it.  The  meal  thus  prepared, 
when  kneaded  into  dough,  rifes  in  fermentation,  like  that  of  corn,  and 
may  be  preferved  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time. 

$  23.  Of  Heat,  or  F:^e, 

M.  Berthollet ,  at  a  late  fitting  ©f  the  National  InJUtute,  made  fome 
interefting  obfervations  refpeCting  the  properties  of  heat,  or  fire.  He 
obferved,  that  motion  accelerates  the  communication  of  this  principle, 
by  caufing  the  particles  of  fluids,  at  different  temperatures,  to  approach 
each  other ,  in  confequence  of  which  their  reciprocal  aCtion  becomes 
more  quick  and  inftantaneous-:  but  that  we  are  not  juftified  in  conclud¬ 
ing,  from  thence,  that  liquids  and  elaftic  fluids  are  incapable  of  tranfmit- 
ting  heat,  as  Count  Rumford  (uppofes. 

In  the  fame  fitting,  M.  Halle  deicribed  the  fymptoms  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  difeafe  which  lately  ravaged  a  great  part  of  Spain.  He  proved 
that  it  was  not  the  plague  imported  from  the  Levant ,  as  many  fuppofed  ; 
but  precifely  the  difeafe  known  in  America  under  the  denomination  of 
yellow  fever . 
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§  24*  Of  the  great  Sympathetic  "Nerve. 

M.  Richer  and,  .  di  'inguifhed  French  anatomiH,  contemplates  tha 
great  lympathetic  nerve  in  a  point  of  view  which  he  believes  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  original.  He  confiders  it  as  forming  a  feparate  nervous  fyHem, 
independent  of  that  of  he  brain,  and  deftined  particularly  to  the  fup- 
port  of  life  in  the  organs  of  what  he  terms,  the  vegetative  functions  ; 
whilll  thofe  organs  which  perform  the  functions  peculiar  to  the  animal 
receive  all  their  nerves  immediately  from  the  brain.  Hence  he  accounts 
for  the  independent  action  of  the  heart,  and  its  greater  vivacioufneis,  in 
common  with  all  the  organs  which  concur,  in  a  manner,  more  or  lefs 
direct,  in  the  elaboration  of  the  nutritive  matter,  and  which,  like  it, 
receive  their  nerves  from  the  great  fympathetic.  ( Decade  Philofo- 
phique.) — The  obfervations  made  by  Dr .  JohnJlon,  feveral  years  ago, 
refpebting  the  ufe  of  ganglia  of  the  nerves,  detra6l  pretty  much,  we 
imagine,  from  M.  Richerand’s  claim  to  originality.* 

$  25.  Of  a  nevuly  -  dij. 'covered  Earth. 

A  new  fpecies  of  earth  has  been  late;  /  difcovered  in  the  Beryl  of  Sax¬ 
on  ,  byM.  TrommfdorjfyUnd  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of  form¬ 
ing  nearly  taflelefs  falts  with  the  different  acids  it  is  capable  of  combining 
with.  On  this  account  it  has  received  the  appropriate  denomination  of 
aguftine. 

§2  6.  On  Animal  Electricity. 

M.  VaJfali-Eahdi  has  (hewn,  that,  in  the  human  body,  there  are 
parts  in  a  Hate  o ipojitive,  and  others  in  a  Hate  of  negative,  electricity. 
Buviva  placed  an  electrometer  on  the  back  of  animals  when  in  ill  health, 
particularly  cats,  and  he  obferved  that  the  inHrument  gave  no  fign  of 
electricity.  Vajfali  is  convinced  that  the  electricity  varies  in  animals, 
in  health,  and  when  under  the  influence  of  difeafe.  He  propofes  to 
conftruct  an  electrometer  of  extreme  fenfibility,  and  which  he  calls 
vitalitometer ,  for  the  purpofe  of  indicating  the  Hate  of  health,  or 
difeafe. 

it  has  been  objected  to  him,  that  animals,  though  dead,  were  never- 
thelefs  fenfible  to  palvanifm  ;  but  he  obferves,  that  animals  killed  by 
taking  phofpborus  internally,  or  by  immerfion  in  an  exhaufted  receiver, 
are  no  longer  fufceptible  of  galvanic  irritation  :  whence  he  concludes, 
that  when  animal  organization  is  deranged  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
animal  lofes  its  poition  of  natural  electricity  ;  and  this  derangement,  he 
thinks,  may  he  afcertained  by  an  inHrument  of  great  fenfibility:  this  is 
the  inHrument  he  would  call  vitalitometer. 


§  27.  Atmofpherical  Tides. 

Humboldt ,  in  the  courfe  of  his  travels  at  the  Caraccas ,  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica ,  has  made  a  1  umber  of  intereHing  obfervations  on  the  movements 
of  the  barometer  near  the  equator.  4  1  have  read,’  he  fays,  4  in  the 

*  See  our  acoount  c  £  Dr.  Johnflon’s  valuable  work,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Med. 
and  Chir.  Kev.  p,  35 

T  ranfacfl  ions 
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Tranfadions  of  the  Society  of  Bengal,  that  the  barometer  there  afcends 
and  defcends  regularly  every  24  hours.  Here,  in  South  America,  this 
phenomenon  is  particularly  remarkable.  There  are  lour  atmofpherical 
tides  in  24  hours  ,  and  which  depend  only  on  the  fun’s  attradion.’  The 
Mercury  defcends  from  9  in  the  morning  to  4  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
rifes  from  4  to  11.  From  1 1  it  again  defcends  till  half  pad  4  in  the 
morning,  and  rifes  again  from  this  time  to  9  o’clock.  Neither  winds, 
tempeds,  nor  earthquakes,  have  any  influence  on  this  progrefs/ 

$  28.  On  the  Structure  of  the  Ourang  Outang. 

A  French  writer,  M.  Virey ,  has  juft  publifhed  a  work  entitled  the 
Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Human  Species,  containing,  according  to  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfique ,  the  moft  profound  refearches  on  the 
nature  of  man,  whom  he  regards,  in  common  with  the  editor,  as  a 
fpecies  of  the  monkey.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  amifs  to  point  out 
here  the  fads  which  are  in  oppofition  to  this  conclufion,  and  which  may 
ferve  to  (hew,  that  if  there  are  fome  points  of  fimilarity  between  man 
and  the  monkey  tribe,  the  points  of  difference  are  dill  more  numerous, 
and  fuch  as  ought  to  incline  us  to  rank  the  latter  with  the  brute  creation, 
M.  Latreille ,  engaged  in  making  additions  to  the  celebrated  work  of 
Biiff'on  on  this  part  of  Natural  Hiftory,  points  out  the  following  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  the  drudure  of  the  ourang  outang ,  that  fpecies  of  the  monkey 
which  mod  nearly  refembles  the  human  form,  and  which  fhew  it  to 
poffefs  an  organization  widely  removed  from  that  of,  man. 

1.  In  the  fird  place,  the  occipital  foramen  in  the  ourang  outang ,  is 
placed  more  backward  than  in  man  ;  hence  the  head  is  not  in  perfed 
equilibrium  when  the  animal  dands  ered,  and  the  eyes  are  direded  up¬ 
wards;  but,  whilft  on  all  fours,  the  diredion  of  the  eyes  is  naturally 
draight  forward. 

2.  The  pelvis  has  its  axis  parallel  with  the  fpine  ;  and  fo  narrow, 
that  it  is  incapable  of  furnilhing  a  fufficient  bafe  to  the  trunk  ;  hence  the 
body  cannot  remain  long  in  a  perpendicular  duration. 

3.  The  hind  feet  do  not  red  on  the  entire  foie,  but  merely  on  their 
external  edge,  prefenting  no  fufficient  point  of  fupport.  It  appears 
evident  from  their  drudure,  that  nature  formed  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
climbing  with  facility. 

4.  The  groove  of  the  os  femoris,  in  which  the  knee-pan  dides  when 
we  extend  the  leg,  is  fo  fhort,  and  the  flexor  mufcles  are  inferted  fo  low 
down,  that  the  ourang  outang  has  condantiy  its  knees  in  the  half-bent 
pofition. 

5.  Its  larynx  is  incapable  of  emitting  founds,  the  air  entering  into 
two  confiderable  facs,  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  com¬ 
municating  with  the  trachea,  before  it  pades  through  the  glottis. 

6.  The  thumb  is  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  of  fcarcely  any  utility. 

7.  The  maxillary  bone,  as  in  all  the  mammiferous  animals,  man  ex¬ 
cepted,  is  divided  by  a  future  running  between  the  canine  tooth  and  the 
lad  of  the  incifors ;  fo  that  thefe  lad  are  all  implanted  in  the  intermax¬ 
illary  bone, 
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§  On  the  Injirument  of  the  Voice  in  Birds. 

M.  Cuvier ,  of  the  French  National  Inftitute,  has  made  a  number  of 
interefling  obfervations  ott  this  fubjeft.  In  animals  of  the  mammiferous 
clafs,  he  remarks,  the  trachea  arteria  is  a  continued  tube,  without  any 
contra&ion  or  fold  capable  of  vibrating,  except  at  its  fuperior  extremity 
the  glottis.  The  found  being  formed  at  the  iflue  only  of  the  trachea* 
this  tube  can  have  ho  power  to  modify  it.  In  birds,  on  the  contrary* 
at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  trachea,  at  the  place  where  it  divides 
into  two,  to  go  to  the  lungs,  a  contraflion  is  found,  the  borders  of 
which  are  furniihed  with  membranous  folds,  fufceptible  of  tenlion  and  vi¬ 
bration  :  in  a  word,  at  this  part  is  found  the  true  glottis,  provided  with 
every  requifite  for  the  formation  of  found.  It  is  the  various  movements 
of  thefe  folds  which  render  the  inferior  larynx  capable  of  varying  the 
found.  There  are  different  mufcles  capable  of  elongating  the  trachea : 
when  thefe  ceafe  to  a6I,  its  elaflicity  reflores  it  to  its  natural  ftate. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears,  that  found  is  produced  in  the 
vocal  organ  of  birds  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  wind  inffruments  of 
the  clafs  of  horns  and  trumpets ;  and  that  it  is  modified  in  its  tone  by 
the  fame  means  that  we  employ  in  thofe  inftruments  ;  namely,  i  .  By 
the  variations  of  the  inferior  glottis,  which  correfpond  with  thofe  of 
the  lips  of  the  players,  or  the  reed  of  the  hautboy,  and  the  like.  2«  By 
the  variations  in  the  length  of  the  trachea,  correfponding  with  cer¬ 
tain  horns,  or  the  different  lengths  of  the  pipes  of  an  organ.  3.  By 
the  contra&ion  or  enlargement  of  the  fuperior  glottis having  the  fame 
effe&  as  the  hand  of  the  horn  player. 

The  form  of  the  trachea  of  birds  anfwers  to  that  of  our  inflruments 
which  approach  the  moft  nearly  to  their  voice.  Thus  the  birds  whole 
voice  refembles  the  flute  in  tone,  have  the  trachea  cylindrical.  Thofe 
which  have  the  trachea  of  a  conical  form,  narrower  towards  the  balls 
than  above,  utter  founds  refembling  the  clangor  of  the  trumpet.,  the 
clarion,  and  others  of  that  deferipuon. 

$  30.  On  the  continued  Growth  of  Plants  in  the  fame  Soil. 

It  has  been  commonly  fuppofed  by  farmers,  that  feeds  and  plants  will 
degenerate  unlefs  the  ground  in  which  they  are  planted  be  frequently 
changed.  Some  obfervations  and  experiments  that  have  been  lately 
made  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  America,  feem  to  render  the  truth 
of  this  fuppofition  doubtful.  It  has  been  found  here,  that  even  potatoes 
may  be  conflantly  grown  in  the  fame  ground  without  any  degeneration, 
provided  the  cuttings  be  always  made  from  the  fineft  potatoes,  inftead 
of  the  fmalleft  and  worft,  which  have  aftually  been  employed  for  this 
purpofe:  and  is  America  it  has  been  fhewn,  by  the  a&ual  experiments 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  that  the  fame  thing  happens  with  refpe«Sl  to  the  feeds 
of  the  long  watery  quafh,  early  peas,  potatoes,  and  feveral  other  kinds 
of  vegetables.  The  fame  principle  has,  indeed,  long  ago  been  applied 
in  the  breeding  of  animals,  by  Mr.  Bakewell.  It  is  generally  known, 
that  he  improved  his  breeds  by  merely  coupling  thofe  in  which  the  pro¬ 
perties  he  wifhed  to  produce  were  the  molt  evident,  not  regarding  com- 
fanguify,  or  any  other  circumflance. 
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§  31.  New  Fheory  of  the  Formation  of  Hail-flones. 

Prof.  Mite  hill,  of  New  Fork,  whofe  theory  of  the  nature  and  com* 
pofition  of  pedilential  and  contagious  effluvia,  or  miafmata,  is  known 
to  our  readers,  explains  the  formation  of  hail-dones  in  the  upper  re¬ 
gions  of  the  atmofphere  in  a  manner  highly  ingenious,  6  Befides  the 
depofition  of  water  from  the  atmofphere,  by  the  diminution  of  the 
temperature  of  this  laft,  there  is  another  fource,’  Dr.  M.  obferVes, 

*  provided  by  nature,  from  which  rain  may  be  produced :  this  is  by 
the  operation  of  electricity  upon  hydrogenous  and  oxygenous  airs.  It 
has  been  found  by  Lavoifier,  Seguin,  Jacquin,  and  their  affociates,  that 
iparks  fent  through  inflammable  and  dephlogidicated  airs,  in  proper 
proportions,  convert  the  whole  of  them  into  pure  water.  And  it  has 
been  afeertained  by  Cavendifh,  and  others,  that  if  a  quantity  of  feptous 
(azotic)  gas  is  prefent  with  the  other  two,  there  is  frequently  gene¬ 
rated  a  quantity  of  nitrons  acid.  The  production  of  this  acid,  from 
the  commixture  of  the  three  airs  in  the  apparatus,  has,  indeed,  been 
objected  to  by  fome  perfons  as  inconclufive  or  fallacious ;  but,  I  think, 
without  reafon.  That  this  nitrous  acid  fprung  from  the  feptous  (azotic) 
air  prefent,  in  this  experiment,  1  hold  for  certain.  And  thus,  in  the 
.pneumatic  machine,  mere  water  was  yielded  when  the  two  airs  were 
exploded  together,  and  feptous  (nitrous)  acid  when  the  third  was  added. 

6  Bergman  hasjeonfirmed  (analyfis,§  4.)  the  experiments  of  Margraaf, 
that  rain  water  is  generally  contaminated  with  feptous  (nitrous)  acid,  and 
that  even  fnow  water  contains  fome  flight  vediges  of  it. 

*  From  the  violence,  copioufnefs,  and  rapidity  of  eleClrical  flafhes 
in  the  clouds,  during  the  prevalence  of  thunder  dorms,  there,  doubtlefs, 
is  generated  a  quantity  of  water  from  the  explofion  of  oxygenous  and 
hydrogenous  airs  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  atmofphere,  quite  fimilar  to 
what  happens  artificially  in  the  chemical  refervoirs.  And  as  feptous 
air  is  there  abundantly  prefent,  the  formation  of  the  feptous  acid  is,  in 
like  manner,  very  readily  accounted  for.  Strong  feptous  (nitrous)  acid, 
though  when  mixed  with  common  water,  it  produces  a  great  degree  of 
heat,  yet,  when  mixed  with  ice  or  fnow,  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold, 
infomuch  as  to  have  given  rife  to  the  converfion  of  that  tickliffl  fluid 
quickfilver  into  a  malleable  metal.  Such  immenfe  congelation  which 
was  known  to  Fahrenheit,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1729,  was  carried 
fo  far  by  Braun,  in  1759,  by  mixing  nitrous  acid  with  pounded  ice, 
and  with  fnow,  as  to  render  mercury  folid. 

£  If  water  is  precipitated  in  fmall  drops,  from  its  folution  in  air, 
at  any  height  above  the  region  of  congelation  perpendicularly  ovet  us, 
it  will,  in  the  firft  moments  of  its  fall,"  be  probably  changed  to  fnow  ; 
and  the  flakes  of  this,  as  they  arrive  at  lower  and  warmer  ftrata  of  air, 
will  be  thawed  to  water  again.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  common  occurrence 
during  the  wanned  days  of  dimmer. 

But  during  the  prevalence  of  our  hotted  weather,  pieces  of  ice,  too 
large  and  too  cold  to  be  melted  by  palling  through  the  heated  inferior 
fpaces  of  the  atmofphere,  do  now  and  then  reach  the  earth,  and  remain 
thereon  a  considerable  time  before  they  undergo  liquefaction.  The 
quedion  is,  W  hat  is  the  immediate  caefe  of  thrs  phenomenon  ? 
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*  I  am  prone  to  believe,  that  if  the  flakes  of  fnow,  before  melting* 
meet  with  feptons  acid  in  the  elevated  tracks  of  the  atmofphere,  the 
two  fubfiances  will  a£t  with  each  other,  as  in  Fahrenheit’s  and  Braun’s 
experiments,  and  liquefy  ;  but  during  this  liquefaction  they  wiil  abforb* 
in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  the  two  materials  melting  in  a  given 
fpace,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fenfible  heat  from  the  neighbouring 
objects,  and  convert  it  into  a  latent  hate  ;  or,  in  other  words,  while 
the  fnow  is  paffing  to  a  liquid  form,  a  prodigious  degree  of  cold  will 
be  generated. 

‘  The  experiments  already  referred  to,  give  us  fufficient  proof  of  the 
intenfenefs  of  the  cold  produced  by  mixing  fnow  and  nitrous  acid 
together.  Shall  fuch  a  mixture,  which,  under  favourable  circurahances 
and  artificial  management,  can  congeal  quick-filver,  not  be  capable, 
in  a  natural  procefs,  of  confolidating  even  water  into  bits  of  ice,  at  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  feet  in  the  air?  A  bare  infpediion  of  & 
bail-hone  is  fufficient  to  fatisfy  the  examiner,  that  the  original  fnow- 
flake,  which  may  be  imagined  to  have  conhituted  its  nucleus,  had  been 
partly,  if  not  wholly,  meited  before  it.  affumed  the  form  of  hail.  This 
is  alio  apparent  from  the  conlideration,  that  fnow-fiakes  are  naturally 
formed  in  beautiful  and  regular  cryhals  ;  and  when  theydefcend  to  earth, 
through  an  atmofphere  cold  enough  to  prevent  their  melting,  as  happens 
in  the  winter  time,  the  figure  and  elegant  hruchure  they  firlt  affiumed  in 
freezing  continues  unaltered  in  hill  weather,  until  they  alight  upon  the 
ground.  And  further,  as  there  is  no  inhance,  at  leaf!  that  I  know,  of 
water  being  precipitated  from  its  folution  in  air,  in  dihinft  drops  of 
feveral  ounces,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  always  feparated  into 
ftp*!’  globules,  a  requifite  to  the  aggregation  and  confolidation  of  thefe 
into  a  large  bit  of  ice  is,  that,  between  the  formation  of  the  original 
fnow-fiakes  and  the  fubfequent  hail-hones,  there  fhould  have  been  an 
intermediate  hate  of  liquidity. 

‘  To  recapitulate  :  i.  Water  may  be  precipitated  from  the  air,  and 
fall  to  the  earth  through  fpaces  warmer  than  32  degrees  Fahrenheit’s 
fcale ;  as  in  the  rain  drops  of  common  low  {bowers  :  or,  2.  It  may  be 
difengaged,  and,  in  fome  part  of  its  defcent,  pafs  through  a  region 
colder  than  32  degrees,  whereby  the  feparate  globules  will  be  frozen  to 
hakes  in  mid-air,  as  in  ordinary  cryhals  of  gently -falling  fnow :  or, 
again,  3.  It  may,  after  being  fevered  from  its  connexion  with  air,  be 
converted  to  fnow-fiakes,  which,  meeting  with  feptous  acid,  may  be 
melted  thereby,  and,  efpecially  if  a  hidden  rarefatlion  fhould  happen 
at  the  fame  time,  may  produce  a  degree  of  cold  extreme  enough  to 
freeze  all  the  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  form  hail-hones  of  the 
greateh  magnitude. 

§  32.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Moon  on  the  Atmofphere . 

Meteorology  is  a  fcience,  M.  Lamarck  obferves,  and  the  only  one 
which,  for  a  long  period,  has  made  no  progrefs  towards  improvement. 
Meteorological  obfervations,  indeed,  have  been  made,  and  regularly 
publifhed  ;  but  they  have  led  to  no  ufeful  or  practical  conclufion,  and 
ferve  merely  to  fwell  the  bulk  of  the  volume  to  which  they  are  attached. 

This 
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iilis  has  arifen  from  the  refult  being  always  given  in  general  term?, 
the  extremes  or  average  only  being,  for  the  moft  part,  noted  ;  hence 
they  ferve  merely  to  determine  the  character  of  a  particular  climate, 
i  he  objedl  to  be  fought  after,  and  which  meteorological  obfervatiotls,  ' 
properly  made,  are  calculated  to  promote  the  attainment  of,  is  the  de¬ 
termination,  whether  the  principal  variations  which  take  place  in  the 
atmofphere  obferve  any  regular  periods,  and  what  are  the  chief  caufes 
which  influence  them.  The  importance  of  an  enquiry  of  this  fort  to 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  other  arts,  isalmoft  too  obvious  to  mention* 
It  would  lead  us  to  forefee  and  expea  the  principal  periods  of  great 
variations  of  temperature,  of  moifture  and  drynefs,  &c.  in  the  atmof- 
pheres,  and  enable  us,  in  fome  meafure,  to  prepare  for  or  guard  againft 
their  effetfs.  In  a  long  memoir  on  this  fubjedl,  publifhed  in  the  Journal 
de  Phyjtque,  Germinal,  an.  g.  M.  Lamarck  points  out  the  proper  mode 
to  be  purfued  in  making  meteorological  obfervations,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  likely  to  be  derived  from  their  being  condu&ed  on  a  fufficiently 
large  fcale,  by  numerous  obfervers  in  different  fituations.  His  own  ob- 
lervations,  confirmed  by  thofe  of  M.  Toaldo,  the  refult  of  more  than 
40  years  experience,  fhew,  that  the  moon  exerts  a  confiderable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  atmofphere,  and  that  this  planet  is  one  of  the  principal  caufes 
which  occafion  the  changes  the  latter  undergoes.  In  palling  through 
its  orbit  in  the  courfe  of  a  month,  the  moon  departs  from  the  equator 
alternately  towards  the  fouth  and  towards  the  north.  During  thli  con- 
ilantly  varying  declination,  he  obferved  determinable  changes  m  the  ftate 
of  the  atmofpheric  phenomena,  fuhjea,  however,  to  various  interrup¬ 
tions  and  exceptions,  which  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  meteorology,  properly 
condu&ed,  to  account  for  and  explain.  °  A  3 

The  effe&s  obferved  to  accompany  the  alternate  elevation  and  depref- 
flon  of  the  moon  from  the  equator,  in  the  courfe  of  each  lunar  month, 
are  as  follow.  During  the  moon’s  fouthern  declination  and  efpecialiy 
at  the  approach  of  its  fouthern  luniftice,  the  prevailing  winds  blow  froni 
the  north,  the  north-weft,  the  north-eaft,  or  fome  one  of  the  points 
comprifed  within  thofe  limits.  The  conftitution  of  the  air  which  takes 
place  is  commonly  dry  or  cold,  according  to  the  feafon,  and  occafions 
in  general  fine  weather. 

During  the  northern  declination  of  the  moon,  and  efpecially  at  the 
approach  of  the  northern  luniftice,  the  chief  winds  that"  prevail  blow 
.from  fome  one  of  the  points  oppofite  to  thofe  above  ftated,  as  predo¬ 
minating  during  the  fouthern  declination.  The  conftitution  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  which  accompanies  it,  is  ufually  produ&ive  of  clofe  damp 
weather,  with  more  or  lefs  of  rain,  and  is  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  tempefts  and  ftorms. 

M.  Lamarck  regrets  that  his  obfervations  and  difeoveries  on  this  fub- 
je£t  have  been  fo  little  attended  to  ;  and  remarks,  that  had  the  French 
Admiral  G  antheaume  the  leaft  confidence  in  them,  he  would  not  have 
put  to  fea  with  his  fleet  on  a  late  occafion,  during  the  moon’s  northern 
declination  ;  he  would  then  have  efcaped  the  formidable  tempeft  be 
encountered,  and  which,  in  a  great  meafure,  fruflrated  the  object 
®f  his  enterprise,  '  J 
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§  33.  On  the  different  Species  of  Menial  Derangement,  ly  M.  Pine! 

(Mem,  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d’Emulation,  an.  f) 

We  had  occaiion  in  our  lad  volume  *,  to  notice  a  memoir  by  M. 
Finely  on  the  fubjeCt  of  periodical  mania,  In  the  prefent,  the  author’s 
intention  is  to  forma  methodical  divifion  of  the  different  cafes  of  mental 
derangement  that  occur,  for  the  purpofes  of  introducing  clear  and  pre- 
cife  ideas  on  the  fubject;  for  pointing  out  the  proper  difpofition  of  lu¬ 
natics  in  an  hofpital,  where  the  patients  are  for  the  mod  part  huddled 
together  without  dfdinCtion;  and  particularly  for  throwing  light  on  the 
treatment  of  each  fpecies  of  the  difeafe.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end, 
he  compares  together  the  multifarious  derangement  of  the  intellectual 
fun&ions,  with  the  functions  themfelves,  as  performed  in  the  healthy 
date.  The  writings  of  the  raoft  celebrated  pfychologiffs,  as  Locke, 
Harris,  Condillac,  Smith,  Stewart,  & c.  have  been  fucceffively  the 
fubjeCts  of  his  meditation  ;  and,  as  the  refult  of  his  enquiries,  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  eftablifh  the  following  clarification  of  the  derangements  of 
which  the  mental  functions  are  fufceptible. 

Sometimes,  M.  Find  obferves,  the  perception,  or  imagination,  un¬ 
dergoes  a  manifeft  alteration,  without  any  interior  emotion ;  this  he 
Chyles  melancholy ,  or  mild  delirium  on  any  objeCt,  without  rage  ( delire 
fans  fureur)\  at  other  times,  the  intelleCtua.1  functions  remain  entire, 
and  the  patient  is  imperioufly  controlled  by  a  turbulent  and  implacable 
activity  (fureur  maniaque  non  de'Hrante) .  In  leverai  cafes  of  mania,  a 
periodical  or  continued  delirium  is  joined  with  aCts  of  extravagance  and 
fury,  ( delire  maniaque ) .  Sometimes  we  obferve  a  date  of  infanity,  a 
fort  of  moral  disorganization,  where  the  ideas  and  internal  emotions 
have  no  relation  to  the  impreffions  of  external  objects,  but  are  confufed, 
irregular,  and  leaving  no  trace  behind  them  f demence ,  on  abolition  de  la 
pensee').  It  is  dill  worfe,  when  an  obliteration  of  thought,  a  privation, 
more  or  lefs  perfect,  of  ideas  and  emotions,  takes  place,  condituting 
the  date  of  idiotifm. 

Thefe  are  the  five  fpecies  of  mental  alienation  which  the  author  en¬ 
deavours  to  edablifh  :  they  prefect  different  phenomena,  have  not  the 
fame  progrefs,  and  do  not  yield  to  fimilar  curative  means.  The  com¬ 
parative  frequency  of  the  different  fpecies  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  of  obfervations,  as  occurring  at  the  Bicetre  Hofpital  in  Paris, 
on  a  late  cenfus.  Of  zcp  patients  in  a  date  of  infanity,  22  were  affeCled 
with  melancholia  ;  15  were  furious  without  delirium;  80  maniacal,  that 
is,  furious  or  raving  with  delirium  ;  1 8  affeCled  with  the  fourth  fpecies 
of  infanity  mentioned  above  ;  and  60  had  fallen  into  a  date  of  fatuity, 
or  idiotifm. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  M.  Finel  has  publifhed  a  complete 
Treatife  on  Infanity,  of  which  the  memoirs  already  given  form  a 
part. 

§  34.  Hernia  of  the  Uterus. 

The  volume  of  memoirs  quoted  above,  contains  alfo  a  lingular  cafe 
of  inguinal  hernia  of  the  womb,  related  by  M.  Lallement ,  profdfor  of 
medicine.  The  tumour  was  of  a  large  fize,  of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  and 
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fituated  in  the  right  groin.  Its  bafis  was  extremely  hard,  whilft  the 
fupimit  remained  fufficiently  foft  to  the  touch.  The  patient  had  borne 
feveral  children  without  difficulty,  and  the  menles  difappeared  at  the 
ufual  period,  without  any  ill  confequenoe  fupervening.  i  he  tumour 
firll  made  its  appearance  when  fhe  was  about  fifty  years  o  age,  in  con- 
fequence  of  feme  exertion  ;  it,  however,  incommoded  her  very  little, 
and  (he  died,  at  the  age  of  feventy-one,  of  an  affection  of  the  chefi. 

On  diffeeftion,  the  fac  was  found  to  contain  the  whole  of  the  uterus, 
'with  the  right  fallopian  tube  and  ovary  :  the  other  ovary,  with  its  tube, 
was  applied  to  the  external  edge  of  the  ring.  The  vagina,  by  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  womb,  was  drawn  afide  obliquely. 

§  35.  On  the  Extraction  of  Opium,  f rom  the  Garden  Lettuce. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  milky  juice  of  the  lettuce  pofTefTes 
narcotic  properties ;  but  it  is  of  late  only  that  a  fubflance  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it,  having  all  the  properties  of  opium.  Dr.  Coxey  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  has  proved,  that  the  mfpifTated  milky  juice  of  the  lattuea 
fativa ,  or  common  cultivated  lettuce,  of  Linnaeus,  is  real  opium,  and, 
according  to  every  appearance,  of  a  quality  fuperior  to  the  eaftern,  or 
that  procured  from  the  capful es  of  the papaver  fomnferum.  By  compa¬ 
rative  experiments  it  was  found,  that  ten  grains  of  extractive  matter 
were  taken  up  from  the  former,  by  two  ounces  of  rain  water ;  while, 
from  the  fame  quantity  of  opium,  only  nine  grains  were  diffolved  by 
an  equal  quantity  of  water. 

The  ten  grains  of  the  former  which  were  left  on  the  filter,  being 
infufed  with  half  an  ounce  of  alkohol,  and  again  filtered  on  the  tenth 
day  afterwards,  left  on  the  filter  feven  grains.  The  quantity  of  refinous 
matter,  therefore,  was  three  grains.  The  eleven  grains  left  from  the 
common  opium,  by  a  fimilar  treatment,  were  found  alfo  to  contain 
three  grains;  the  portion  iqfoluble  either  in  water  or  alkohol  being 
eight  grains.  The  refin  being  afterwards  precipitated  from  the  alkohol 
by  the  addition  of  water,  that  of  The  lettuce  appeared  whiter  than  the 
other.  By  trials  made  in  the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  and  by  expe¬ 
riments  made  by  Dr.  Coxe  on  himfelf,  the  lettuce  opium  was  found  to 
pofiefs  all  the  ’properties  of  the  common. 

The  milky  juice  from  which  the  opium  is  prepared  exifts  in  the 
ftalk  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  It  is  not  indiferiminately  depofited 
throughout,  but  is  placed  in  appropriate  veffels  running  longitudinally  in 
the  woody  or  fibrous  part  of  the  ftalk.  The  internal,  or  medullary 
part,  is  foft  and  perfe&ly  bland  to  the  tafte  ;  abounding  in  a  tranfparent 
mucilaginous  juice,  which  has  not  the  fmalieft  analogy  to  the  milky  one 
above  mentioned.  The  bed  time  for  collecting  the  milky  juice  is  when 
the  plants  are  beginning  to  feed :  before  this,  it  has  not  acquired  its  me¬ 
dical  properties,  and  at  a  later  period  the  produce  is  by  no  means  fo 
eonfiderable :  It  is  procured  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  the  poppy,  viz. 
by  incifions ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  poppy  they  are  made  lon¬ 
gitudinal,  but  in  the  lettuce  they  mull  be  circular.  A  very  moderate 
depth  fuffices.  It  exudes  freely  in  milky  drops,  which  may  be  either 
immediately  collected,  or  differed  to  dry  on  the  ftalk,  and  then  fciaped 
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off,  and  deposited  in  proper  veffels,  Some  attempts  were  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  by  preffure,  but  the  other  juices  of  the  plant  feemed  to  alter  it 
confiderably. 

All  the  fpecies  of  lettuce  contain  opium  in  a  larger  or  (mailer  pro- 
portion.  The  common  lettuce,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  produced 
that  made  ufe  of  by  Dr.  Coxe;  but  the  laciuca  fy/vefris ,  or  virofa,  of 
Linnaeus,  contains  it  moft  abundantly.  The  former,  however,  (hould,  per¬ 
haps,  be  preferred  ;  as  it  will  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  being  cultivated 
for  the  table  as  well  as  for  the  druggift.  The  fale  of  the  fupernumerary 
plants  would  probably  more  than  repay  the  expence  attending  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  thofe  intended  for  opium  ;  indeed,  a  number  of  plants  ge¬ 
nerally  run  to  feed,  and  are  loft  at  prefent,  which  might  be  made  to 
turn  to  good  account. 

Similar  experiments  to  thofe  of  Dr.  Coxe ,  above  related,  have  been 
lately  made,  we  learn,  in  England*  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  with  equal 
fuccefs. 

American  Philof.  Tranf.  Vol.  IV. 


§  3  6.  On  the  pdifonous  Property  of  the  Rhus  Radi  cans* 

M.  Van  Mons  is  convinced,  from  inquiry,  that  the  poifon  of  the 
thus  radicans ,  or  toxicodendron ,  refidesin  a  fpecies  of  gas  difengaged  from 
the  plant  whilft  growing  in  the  (hade:  he  collected  fifteen  inches  of  this 
gas,  and  different  experiments  proved  that  it  is  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas,  holding  in  (olution  the  deleterious  miafma,  and  that  this  itfelf  is  a 
hydro-earbone. 

Witlemei  experienced  in  himfelf  the  danger  arifing  from  the  exhala¬ 
tions  of  this  plant.  M.  Dufrefnoi  has  proved,  by  various  trials,  that 
the  extra#  of  the  rhus  radicans  is  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy  in  palfy 
and  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  as  tetter  (dartres). 

§  37..  European  Coffee. 

The  Academy  of  Peter/burgh  has  been  long  occupied  iu  endeavouring 
to  difeover  a  convenient  lubftitute  for  the  coffee  berry.  This,  they 
imagine,  is  to  be  found  in  the  acorn,  a  fubftance  which  contains  all  the 
requifite  qualities,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  oily  principle  which, 
however,  they  contrive  to  furnifh  it  with,  by  the  following  procefs. 
The  acorns  are  firft  peeled,  and  then  roafted,  till  they  have  acquired 
a  brown  colour,  and  whilft  ftill  hot,  fome  fmal!  portions  of  new  and 
unfa! ted  butter  are  added;  the  whole  is  then  ftirred  brifkly  together, 
that  the  butter  may  penetrate  to  every  part. 

%  38.  Prevention  of  Contagion  amongfl  the  Poor. 

An  inftitution  has  juft  been  formed  in  London,  to  prevent  the  fpread- 
ing  of  contagious  fevers  among  the  indigent  inhabitants  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  on  the  plan  fo  faccefsfully  adopted  at  Manchefter  ;  an  example 
which  deferves  to  be  followed  by  all  the  populous  towns  in  the  kingdom. 
For  an  account  of  this  the  reader  may  coafult  Med.  and  Chir .  Rev . 
Vol.  v.p .  171. 
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4.  ^*T^HE  next  article  under  the  head  of  Medical  Ob*. 

I  fervations  is  by  Dr.  R .  Hall,  on  the  efFefts 
of  cold  applications  to  the  head  in  cafes  of  infanity. 
In  feveral  cafes  of  incipient,  and  in  one  of  confirmed 
infanity.  Dr.  Hall  remarks,  he  has  witnefled  the  hap- 
piefl  effefts  from  the  afliduous  employment  of  this 
remedy.  Cloths  dipped  in  the  coldeft  water,  or  artb 
ficially  rendered  fo,  after  being  gently  wrung,  were 
kept  conftantly  applied  to  the  head,  and  renewed  as 
they  acquired  heat,  until  a  fenfe  of  cold  and  chillinefs 
was  induced,  and  propagated  over  the  whole  fyftem, 
which  feldom  failed  to  produce  relief,  and  prove  the 
harbinger  of  returning  rationality  ;  after  which,  for 
the  moil  part,  an  occalional  recurrence  to  this  remedy 
was  only  found  neceffary. 

5.  s  Account  of  a  method  employed  in  Bengal  for 
the  cure  of  the  cutaneous  difeafe,  commonly  known. 
vol.  viii.  I  bv 
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by  the  name  of  ring-worms,  by  means  of  Caflunda 
vinegar;  by  Dr.  Adam  Free?',  of  Bengal/  The  dif- 
eafe  here  defcribed  is  the  herpes  ferpigo  of  Sauvagers, 
and  is  particularly  frequent -in  India  during  the  rainy 
feafon.  It  generally  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
thighs,  and  fometimes  fpreads  over  the  trunk  of  the 
body,  neck,  and  face,  obfiinately  refilling  the  com¬ 
mon  remedies  in  cuticular  affections,  as  preparations 
of  fulphur,  lead,  and  even  mercury.  The  remedy  here 
announced  as  fovereign,is  th e  caj/u n da,  ox ca [jia fophera 
of  Linnaeus.  An  ounce  of  the  frefh  bark,  roots,  tops, 
or  flowers  of  this  plant,  is  cut  fmall,  and  boiled  with 
a  pint  of  good  wine  vinegar  to  eight  ounces.  This 
is  applied  to  the  parts  affeCted  two  or  three  times  a 
day. — Query,  Has  not  the  vinegar  the  larged  ihare  of 
merit  in  this  cafe  ? 

6.  c  Account  of  the  employment  of  very  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  aerugo  sens  exhibited  internally  to  a 
horfe,  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  the  glanders  ;  by 
Mr.  Robert  Lawfon,  furgeon  to  the  Oxfordfhire  light 
dragoons/  The  ufual  fymptoms  of  glanders  are,  in¬ 
flammation  and  ulceration  of  one  or  both  noftrils, 
from  which  a  fetid  ichorous  matter  is  difcharged, 
often  of  a  green  colour.  The  difeafe  is  fometimes 
extended  over  the  whole  feptum  narium ,  and  is  even 
attended  at  times  with  enlargement  and  inflammation 
of  the  tonfils.  The  aerugo  was  given  by  the  author 
daily  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  for  a  confiderable 
length  of  time,  without  exciting  any  remarkable 
fymptom,  and  without  advantage  to  the  diforder.  On 
examination  after  death,  the  coats  of  the  flomach  did 
not  feem  to  have  been  at  all  affeCled  by  the  verdigrife  ; 
and  what  is  not  a  little'  remarkable  is,  that  feveral 
hundred  of  the  worms  termed  bolts  were  found  fixed 
to  the  flomach.  It  does  not,  therefore,  with  horfes 
operate  as  a  vermifuge,  at  leaf!  againfl;  the  botts. 

7.  f  Cafes  of  patients  treated  at  the  DiJ'penfary  and 
Lunatic  Ajylnm  of  Montrojc ,  by  Dr.  James  Bo/s ,  one 
of  the  phyflcians/  Thefe  are,  1.  A  cafe  of  hsemop- 

tyfis. 
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tyfis,  terminating  fuccefsfully  under  the  ufe  of  nitre 
combined  with  an  opiate,  2.  A  cafe  of  paralyfis  of 
the  right  arm  removed  under  the  ufe  of  electricity* 
And,  3,  x4  remarkable  inftance  of  long  faffing.  The 
patient  in  the  laft  cafe  was  a  lunatic,  and  has  often 
been  known  to  abftain  from  every  kind  of  food,  both 
folid  and  liquid,  for  the  fpace  of  fourteen  days  with¬ 
out  intermiffion.  No  entreaties*  menaces,  nor  even 
blows,  could  induce  him  at  thefe  times  to  fwallow  any 
thing ;  and  he  did  not  appear  to  be  much  weakened 
by  this  long-continued  want  of  aliment. 

8.  c  Hiflory  of  a  cafe  of  angina polypofa,  or  croup, 
which  terminated  fuccefsfully  under  the  ufe  of  calomel 
and  emetics  :  by  Dr.  Albers,  of  Bremen .’ 

9  ‘  Remarks  on  a  cafe  of  inverfio  uteri  terminating 
fatally  :  by  the  famed  The  invention  in  this  cafe  took 
place  foon  after  delivery,  and  without  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  midwife  to  remove  the  placenta.  The 
uterus  was  replaced  in  a  fhort  time,  but  the  woman 
foon  after  expired  fuddenly  in  a  fit.  The  caufe  of 
death  here  it  is  not  eafy  to  ascertain,  there  having  been 
no  previous  hasmorrhagy,  nor  any  violence  ufed  in. 
the  reduction. 

10.  c  Cafes  of  yaws  and  leprofy,  treated  with  ni¬ 
trous  acid  and  oxygenated  muriate  of  potafh  :  by  Dr. 
C.  Chijholm A  cafe  of  yaws  is  here  defcribed  which, 
appeared  to  have  been  cured  by  the  nitrous  acid;  and 
Dr.  Berries ,  of  St.  Vincent's,  obferves,  that  in  his 
hands  this  remedy  had  cured  two  cafes  of  the  fame 
difea fe,  and  one  of  lues  venerea.  Trials,  however, 
have  been  made  in  Demerara,  in  yaws,  which  have 
hitherto  failed,  partly,  the  author  obferves,  from  the 
impurity  of  the  medicine  originally,  and  partly  from 
an  injudicious  expofition  of  it  to  the  fun.  A  lofs  of 
power  from  the  latter  caufe,  we  may  remark,  has  not 
been  afcertained  by  any  experiments*.  Three  cafes  of 
leprofy  are  related  in  which  the  acid  was  employed  : 
of  thefe  one  was  cured,  and  the  others  greatly  re- 
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lieved,  and  apparently  in  their  progrefs  towards  a 
cure. 

11.  c  A  curious  cafe  of  fpafmodic  affeQion  of  the 
face,  cured  by  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potafh  :  by 
the  fame.’  This  difeafe  occurred  in  a  lady  after  fhe 
had  been  for  feveral  years  affiidted  with  excruciating 
head-achs.  The  fpafms  recurred  repeatedly  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day,  and  more  efpecially  after  ufiug  the 
jaws  in  the  maftication  of  food,  or  after  fneezing  or 
other  violent  exertion :  all  the  mufcles  of  the  face, 
but  particularly  thofe  of  the  upper  lip,  of  the  nofe, 
and  of  the  cheek,  were  thrown  inftantly  into  a  ftate 
of  rigid  conftriftion,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  parts 
mentioned  were  drawn  up  towards  the  eyes,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  moll  horrible  afpedt  of  vifage.  This  gene¬ 
rally  Jafted  from  two  to  five  minutes,  when  the  mufcles 
fuddenly  relaxing,  fome  ceffation  of  extreme  torture 
was  experienced.  After  an  ufelefs  trial  of  a  great 
variety  of  remedies,  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  pot¬ 
afh  was  reforted  to,  the  complaint  being  fuppofed  to 
proceed  from  a  dif oxygenation  of  the  fyjtem *.  Thirty 
grains  per  day  were  exhibited,  and  in  three  weeks 
the  patient  was  entirely  free  horn  complaint.  The 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  was  fully  afcertained,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  relapfe  which  took  place  ;  when,  on 
being  again  had  recourfe  to,  the  fymptoms  entirely 
difappeared. 

12.  6  A  fhort  account  of  the  epidemic  polypus  at 
Grenada,  in  1790:  by  the  famed  The  difeafe  here 
defcribed  took  pla^e  in  fome  negroes,  after  being 
more  than  ufually  expofed  to  exceffive  heat,  a  cold 
chilling  current  of  air,  and  marfh  miafmata.  It  is 
thus  defcribed. 

c  The  difeafe  made  its  appearance  on  the  planta¬ 
tion  Grand-mal,  about  the  end  of  September  or  be- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  pra&itioners  would  not  fo  haftily  take 
up  hypothefes  which  reft  on  fo  very  (lender  a  foundation  :  fuch  hafty 
alfumptions  certainly  difqualify  them  for  making  accurate  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  obfervations,  and  tend  to  prevent  that  combination  of  means 
which  experience  or  analogy  might  otherwife  fuggeft. 
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ginning  of  October ;  was  moft  prevalent  towards  the 
clofe  of  the  latter  month,  and  difappeared  totally  in 
November.  The  whole  number  of  fick  might  have 
been  about  forty,  of  whom  feven  died.  Its  com¬ 
mencement  was  marked  by  no  diftinguilhing  fymp- 
tom  ;  but,  foon  after,  the  patient  complained  of  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach  and  head,  and  difficult  refpi- 
ration.  Ihefe  pains  were  attended  with  a  dry  Ikin, 
fmall  quick  pulfe,  and  flight  dry  frequent  cough.  No 
febrile  heat  accompanied  thefe  fymptoms;  on  the 
contrary,  the  furface  was  at  this  period  remarkably 
cool ;  but  a  heavinels  and  dulnefs  of  eye,  a  melan¬ 
choly  or  depreffion  of  fpirits,  and  features  ftrongly 
expreffive  of  anxiety,  were  conftant  attendants.  The 
ftate  of  the  patient  was  thus  charafterized  for  three 
days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  pulfe  be¬ 
came  extremely  quick,  from  120  to  140,  and  inter¬ 
mitted,  attended  with  a  penetrating  pungent  heat, 
which  produced  a  pricking  fenfation  on  the  hand  of 
the  perfon  feeling  the  pulfe.  But  this  ftate  of  the 
pulfe  and  heat,  as  well  as  the  pains,  anxiety,  and 
other  diftreffing  fymptoms,  now  alfo  intermitted,  or 
rather  the  difeafe  affiumed  fomething  like  an  inter¬ 
mittent  form  ;  the  intermiffion,  if  it  may  be  fo  called, 
continuing  eight  or  nine  hours.  During  the  pa- 
roxyfm,  the  ftruggle  for  breath,  the  aggravation  of 
all  the  other  fymptoms,  and  the  very  quicks  interrupt¬ 
ed,  and  evidently  vifible ,  as  well  as  audible ,  palpita¬ 
tion  oj  the  heart ,  produced  a  fcene  of  uncommon 
horror.  The  paroxylm  was  fucceeded  by  a  cold 
clammy  fweat,  and  a  ftate  of  approaching  fyncope. 
The  fecond  paroxyfm  generally  put  a  period  to  the 
exiftence  of  the  patient.  The  difeafe  was  alfo  diftin- 
guiflied,  during  this  latter  ftage,  and  even  for  fome 
time  previous  to  its  commencement,  by  a  conftant,  or 
almoft^  conftant,  difagreeable  clammy  fweat  over- 
fpreading  the  face,  the  upper  extremities,  and  the 
body  as  low  down  as  the  fcrobiculus  cordis,  all  below 
remaining  arid  and  parched  in  a  moft  remarkable  de- 
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gree.  The  difeafe  feemed  fometimes  inclined  to  ter¬ 
minate  by  metaftafis  :  one  inltance  of  this  was  re¬ 
markable,  wherein  a  fpontaneous  abforption  of  the 
lymph  depofited  in  the  heart,  and  a  depofition  ot  it 
in  the  left  arm  and  left  thigh,  took  place.  The  pa¬ 
tient,  in  this  cafe,  after  labouring  under  all  the  fymp- 
toms  peculiar  to  the  difeafe  before  the  intermittent 
period,  found  himfelf  all  at  once,  and  without  an 
evident  caufe,  relieved  of  them  ;  but  he  perceived,  at 
the  fame  inftant,  an  excruciating  pain  a  little  above 
the  elbow,  and  nearly  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
He  continued  ever  after  abfolutely  free  of  all  the 
fymptoms  of  the  polypus ;  but  they  were  fucceeded 
by  a  large  abfcefs  in  the  parts  in  which  he  felt  the 
pain.  That  in  the  arm  difappeared  gradually  ;  but 
the  other  became  fo  large  as  to  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  under  part  of  the  thigh.  The  cure  was  eifedled 
by  palling  a  felon  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
tumour;  by  the  ufe  of  two  dozen  of  Madeira  wane, 
a  large  quantity  of  bark,  and  a  calomel  pill,  with 
opium  three  times  in  the  day.  The  audiblenefs  of  palpi- 
tation  may  be  confidered  as  exaggeration ;  but  in  one 
inftance/ particularly,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  MacSween), 
to  whom  the  negroes  belonged,  heard  dilfincfly  the 
palpitation,  although  in  an  adjoining  room. 

6  What  mode  of  praftice  did  fo  extraordinary  a 
train  of  fymptoms  indicate?  I  could  fix  on  none  till 
difiedfion  inftrudfed  me.  Having  no  fufpicion  of  the 
heart  being  the  feat  of  this  uncommon  malady,  I  did 
not  examine  that  organ  in  the  two  hrft  bodies  I  open¬ 
ed  ;  but  finding  all  the  other  vifcera  and  the  brain  in 
a  ltate  of  health,  I  found  myfelf  frill  unequal  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  extraordinary  fymptoms  the  patients  had 
been  affiifted  with.  At  length,  on  opening  the  third 
body,  I  examined  the  heart,  and  di  (covered  what  I 
conceived  might  be  confidered  the  caufe  and  feat  of 
the  difeafe. 

‘  In  the  right  ventricle  I  found;  a  polypus,  which 
extended  confiderably  into  the  pulmonary  artery. 

On 
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On  extracting  it,  it  meafured  exaftly  two  feet  and  two 
inches  in  length  ;  and  the  body  of  it  contained  in  the 
ventricle,  two  inches  in  breadth.  In  the  fourth  body 
there  was  a  very  large  polypus  in  the  right  and  lei? 
ventricle  befides  one  in  the  right  auricle.  The*  hearts 
of  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th,  were  circumftanced  precifely 
fimilar;  and  in  thefe  five,  except  one  where  the  lungs 
were  morbidly  affected,  no  other  morbid  appearance 
of  any  defcription  could  be  perceived.  Did  thefe  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumftances  juitify  the  appellation,  epi¬ 
demic  poll]  pus? 

*  After  a  variety  of  ineffectual  attempts  to  cure  this 
difeafe,  I  determined  on  the  following,  and  found  it 
fuccefsful :  from  the  consideration  of  the  circumilances 
contributing  to  the  production  of  the  difeafe,  fo  far  as 
they  were  difcovered ;  of  the  features  of  the  difeafe 
itfelfj  and  of  the  morbid  changes  obfervedin  the  dead 
bodies;  it  may  be  fair  to  conclude,  that  a  laxity  of 
fibre,  a  want  of  due  cohelion  in  the  mafs  of  blood, 
and  a  confequent  depofition  and  accumulation  of  coa- 
gulable  lymph  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  where  the 
various  valves  and  column!  favour  fuch  accumulation, 
produced  polypi,  an  interruption,  and  at  length  a  to¬ 
tal  flop,  to  the  circulation.  Having  this  view  of  the 
difeafe,  it  was  manifeft  that  fuch  means  as  might 
prevent  depofition  and  accumulation  ot  coagulable 
lymph,  or  deftroy  it,  fiiould  it  have  happened,  in  the 
jfirft  inlfance,  and  afterwards  reftore  tone  to  the  fibre, 
would  cure  the  difeafe.  The  aClion  of  mercury  on  the 
abforbent  fyftem  1  had  for  fome  time  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  its  probable  efficacy  in  that  way, 
here,  readily  occurred  to  me.  My  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment,  therefore,  was  this:  the  moment  I  could  diltin 
guiffi  the  difeafe,  1  bled,  in  order  to  render  circula¬ 
tion  through  the  lungs  and  heart  lefs  difficult  and  ob- 
itrucled.  This  evacuation  was  never  repeated  without 
great  caution,  and  the  moil  evident  neceffity.  After 
this  I  gave  calomel  in  dofes  pi  five  grains,  guarded 
■with  opium,  every  fourth  hour,  and  continued  it  till 
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falivation  was  excited.  Under  this  treatment  I  loft 
not  a  fingle  patient;  the  fatal  terminations  having 
taken  place  before  I  could  carry  it  fully  into  exe¬ 
cution.* 

The  affeftion  above  defcribed  is  certainly  fuffi- 
ciently  lingular  and  Important  to  attraQ;  the  notice  of 
practitioners ;  many  difficulties,  however,  occur  in 
admitting  the  author’s  fpeculations  with  regard  to  its 
nature  and  immediate  caufe.  The  intermiffion  of 
fymptoms  which  occurred,  is  a  fufficient  proof  that 
the  coagulated  lymph  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  was  not  the  caufe  of  the  affection,  but  an  effect 
merely,  and  took  place,  probably,  after  death.  The 
fuppofed  termination  by  metaftalis,  c  wherein  a  fpon- 
taneous  abforption  of  the  lymph  depofited  in  the  heart, 
and  a  depofition  of  it  in  the  left  arm  and  left  thigh, 
took  place,’  is  not  reconcilable  to  modern  ideas  of  the 
animal  ceconomy.  The  ufe  of  mercury  was,  per¬ 
haps,  really  as  ferviceable  as  the  author  conceives  it 
to  have  been  ;  though  its  mode  of  adlion,  as  here  fug- 
gefted,  cannot  be  admitted. 

Under  the  third  head  of  Medical  News ,  we  have  a 
variety  of  communications  on  the  fubjeft  of  cow- 
pox,  none  of  which,  however,  contain  matter  new 
to  our  readers. 

Mr.  Ab.  Wife ,  furgeon  at  Mary  port,  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fuccefsful  application  of  what  he  terms 
the  oleum  tritici  in  the  ring-worm  and  other  cutaneous 
affections.  It  is  prepared  by  gently  preffmg  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  wheat  between  two  heated  plates  of  iron, 
which  produces  the  exudation  of  an  oily  empyreu- 
snatic  fluid.  The  fame  gentleman  obferves,  that  he 
lias  alfo  ufed  with  fuccefs  the  cuprum  vitriolatum  in 
cafes  of  haemorrhagia  and  fyphilis.  A  drachm  of  this 
fait  is  diffolved  in  two  pounds  of  water:  of  this  lb- 
Iution  a  tablefpoonful  is  taken  every  morning.  This 
remedy,  he  obferves,  feldom  fails  to  eradicate  the 
difeafe.  \ 

A  lingular 
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A  Angular  inftance  is  related  of  peculiar  efFeCls  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Peruvian  bark  in  a  medical  friend  of  the 
editor;  effeCts  refembling,  it  would  feem,  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  in  certain  perfons  by  fome  bitters,  as  bitter  al¬ 
mond,  &c.  The  determination  to  the  head  was  fo 
great  as  to  threaten  apoplexy.  Vomiting  almoft  im¬ 
mediately  relieved  him.  The  fame  efteCt  took  place, 
whether  the  extrafr,  the  powder,  or  the  cold  infufion, 
were  employed.  The  Colombo  root  was  taken  with¬ 
out  inconvenience. 


Art.  XVIII.  Philofophical  Tr a? factions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  for  the  Year  1801.  Part 
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HE  firft  article  in  the  prefent  collection  is  the 


Croonian  Lecture ,  by  Mr.  Home ;  the  fubjeCf, 


the  Irritability  of  Nerves.  The  nerves,  Mr.  Home 
obferves,  have  been  hitherto  conftdered  as  chords  that 
have' no  power  of  contraction  within  themfelves,  but 
only  ferving  as  a  medium,  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
,  fluence  of  the  brain  may  be  communicated  to  the 
mufcles,  and  the  impreffions  made  upon  different 
parts  of  the  body  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

*  The  difficulties  which  attend  every  attempt  to  in- 
veftigate  the  real  ftate  of  the  nerves  in  the  living  body, 
and  the  impoffibility  of  acquiring  any  information 
upon  thisfubjeCt  after  death,  may  be  urged  in  excufe 
for  this  opinion  having  been  fo  univerfally  received, 
fmce  it  will  be  found,  from  the  following  experiments 
and  obfervations,  to  be  void  of  foundation. 

‘  The  only  means  by  which  any  knowledge  re- 
fpeCting  the  irritability  of  nerves  can  be  procured, 
muft  be  from  the  operations  in  furgery  performed 
upon  nerves,  either  in  a  healthy  ftate,  or  under  the 
influence  of  difeafe  ;  or  from  experiments  made  upon 
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animal  bodies  before  they  are  wholly  deprived  of  life ^ 
and  iriftituted  for  that  particular  purpofe. 

‘  My  attention  was  direfied  to  this  fubjefl;  by  the 
following  cafes,  which  explain  many  circumflances 
refpefling  the  aftions  of  the  nerves  when  under  the 
influence  of  difeafe,  and  gave  rife  to  the  experiments 
and  obfervations  contained  in  this  paper. 

c  A  perfon  thirty-fix  years  oi  age,  naturally  eager 
and  anxious  in  his  difpofition,  whofe  ftomach  was  pe^- 
culiarly  irritable  and  irregular  in  its  adtion,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  the  year  1796,  while  riding  in  the  country,  was 
thrown  from  his  feat  by  a  fudden  motion  of  the  bode  ; 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  fave  himfelf,  fell  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  the  end  of  his  thumb,  againff  the 
pommel  of  the  faddle. 

c  The  part  fwellcd,  and  became  very  painful.  A 
few  days  after,  he  hurt  it  again,  which  prevented  the 
fwelling  from  fubflding,  and  it  remained  uneafy  and 
enlarged  for  three  or  four  months.  It  afterwards  got 
well,  but  the  motions  of  the  thumb  were  not  always 
under  the  command  of  the  will ;  fo  that  he  was  fen* 
fible,  in  the  years  1797  and  1798,  while  writing,  of 
finding  a  difficulty  in  forming  particular  letters. 

c  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  of  Odlober,  1799, 
which  was  cold  and  damp,  he  was  travelling  in  a  poft- 
chaife  with  two  other  perfons,  and  let  down  the  win¬ 
dow  to  fpeak  to  the  driver.  A  cold  wind  blew  di- 
redtly  into  the  carriage,  and  he  endeavoured  to  pull 
up  the  window;  but,  not  feeing  the  glafs  rile,  he 
looked  down,  and  his  hand,  intlead  of  pulling  up  the 
window",  was  lying  upon  his  knee.  The  thumb  was 
bent  in  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  a  fpafm  came 
upon  the  mufcles  of  the  arm,  making  them  bend  the 
elbow;  and  immediately  he  became  infenfible:  in  a 
quarter  of  am  hour  he  perfectly  recovered  himfelf. 
Some  hours  after,  upon  bending  his  thumb,  to  ffiew 
what  had  happened  to  him  in  the  carriage,  there  was 
a  return  of  the  fame  attack,  which  alfo  rendered  him 
infenfible  for  a  few  minutes. 
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«  From  this  time,  he  had  no  return  of  thefe  attacks 
for  nine  weeks;  at  the  end  of  which  period,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1799,  he  was  waving  his  hand 
over  his  head,  with  a  degree  of  eagernefs,  as  a  fign 
for  fome  people  to  make  hafte  and  follow  him;  this 
exertion  made  the  thumb  contract  towards  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  he  fell  upon  the  ground  in  a  hate  of 
mfenfibiiity.  This  attack  went  off  as  the  others  had 
done ;  he  had  another  in  the  evening ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  next  day,  two  more,  equally  violent. 
As  the  motion  of  the  thumb  was  the  firft  fymptom  in 
all  thefe  attacks,  the  affiftants  were  led  to  contrive  a 
glove,  the  front  of  which  was  ftrong  enough  to  refill 
the  motion  of  the  thumb,  and  to  keep  it  in  its  place: 
while  this  was  kept  on,  the  attacks  were  lefs  frequent. 
A  ligature  was  then  applied  round  the  fore-arm ;  when 
the  thumb  was  beginning  to  be  agitated,  this  was 
tightened,  and  the  fpafms  were  iound  to  be  arrefted 
at  the  ligature,  and  of  courfe  deprived  of  their  vio¬ 
lence. 

‘  From  this  time,  a  tourniquet  was  kept  conftantly 
upon  the  fore-arm ;  and  a  perfon  was  always  in  rea¬ 
dme  fs  to  tighten  it,  the  moment  the  fpafm  was  ex¬ 
pected,  which  was  always  preceded  by  a  general  feel 
of  uneafinefs  all  over  the  body :  as  foon  as  the  fpafm 
went  off,  which  it  did  inftantaneoufly,  the  tourniquet 
was  loofened.  The  fpafms  in  the  thumb  and  fore¬ 
arm  returned  frequently,  and  at  irregular  intervals, 
generally  every  three  hours,  fometimes  oftener,  and 
once  did  not  come  on  for  thirty-fix  hours. 

c  On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  electricity  was  tried,  with 
a  view  to  relieve  them;  (parks  drawn  from  the  thumb 
produced  tremors  in  the  mufcles,  which  were  confined 
to  the  thumb.  An  electric  (hock  through  the  ball  of 
the  thumb  brought  on  a  very  fevere  fpafm  in  the 
arm ;  but  neither  fparks,  nor  a  fliock  through  the 
other  thumb,  produced  any  fenfible  effeCt. 

c  On  the  29th  of  December,  I  firft  faw  the  patient; 
and*  after  watching  the  fymptoms  for  three  days, 
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made  the  following  obfervations  upon  the  corn- 
plaint. 

4  That  the  beginning  of  the  attack  was  fome  in¬ 
voluntary  motion  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger ;  and, 
therefore,  the  difeafe  appeared  to  be  in  the  branch 
of  the  nerve  which  fupplies  thefe  two  parts*  called  by 
Window,  the  median  nerve. 

4  That  the  progrefs  of  the  fpafms  was  in  the  direct 
courfe  of  the  trunks  of  the  median  nerve,  up  to  the 
head. 

4  That  compreffing  the  parts  in  the  courfe  of  that 
nerve,  when  it  was  done  before  the  fpafms  had  reach¬ 
ed  them,  always  arrefted  their  progrefs  5  but,  when 
once  the  mufcles  had  become  convulfed,  or  agitated, 
the  fame  compreffion  had  no  effect  in  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  the  fpafms. 

4  The  mode  in  which  the  fpafms  were  propagated 
along  the  courfe  of  the  nerves  was  as  follows. 

4  Five  or  fix  tremors  took  place  in  the  flexors  of 
the  thumb  and  fore-finger;  then  fimilar  convulfive 
motions  affeQed  the  mufcles  of  the  fore-arm  ;  foon 
after,  the  mufcles  of  the  arm  were  thrown  into  the 
fame  kind  of  aft  ion ;  afterwards  the  pefloral  mufcle, 
and  fcaleni  of  the  neck  :  the  mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw 
were  probably  in  the  fame  date,  although  their  aftion 
was  not  within  the  notice  of  the  by-ftanders.  The 
head  was  pulled  forcibly  to  that  fide,  in  quick  fuc- 
ceflive  motions,  and,  in  a  Iccond  or  two,  the  whole 
ceafed ;  the  parts  became  tranquil,  the  inlenfibility 
went  off,  and  the  patient  recovered  himfelf:  there 
was,  however,  a  general  feel  of  languor  and  dlftrefs 
over  the  whole  body,  before  the  recovery. 

'  4  From  thefe  obfervations,  the  difeafe  appeared^  to 
be  decidedly  in  the  inferior  branches  of  the  median 
nerve;  and  the  irritation  was  conveyed  along  its 
courfe,  from  its  terminations  in  the  thumb  and  fore« 
finger,  to  the  origin  in  the  brain. 

4  It  was  propofed  to  divide  the  nerve,  as  it  pafies 
from  under  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wriil  towards 
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the  thumb,  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
difeafed  extremities  and  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  and 
fo  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of  the  irritation  which 
conftituted  the  difeafe. 

c  That  fuch  an  operation  might  be  attended  with 
fuccefs,  was  not  only  rendered  probable  from  reason¬ 
ing,  but  the  performing  it  was  fully  juftified  by  the 
fuccefs  which  had  been  experienced  from  a  Similar 
operation,  in  fome  cafes  of  the  tic  douleureux ;  a  dif¬ 
eafe,  in  many  refpedts,  of  the  fame  nature  with  the 
prefent. 

c  All  thefe  circumftances  were  explained  to  the  pa¬ 
tient,  who,  from  a  defire  of  obtaining  relief,  con¬ 
sented  to  have  the  nerve  divided.  This  was  done  on 
the  lit  of  January,  1800,  in  the  following  manner : 
the  nerve,  as  it  paffes  from  under  the  annular  liga¬ 
ment  towards  the  thumb  and  fore-finger,  was  laid 
bare,  for  above  an  inch  in  length ;  it  was  then  de¬ 
tached  from  its  lateral  connexions,  and,  in  this  ex- 
poled  ftate,  a  probe-pointed  biftoury  was  paffed  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  the  nerve  was  raifed  upon  the  edge  of 
the  inllrument,  fo  as  to  be  difdndlly  feen  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  medical  gentlemen  prefent,  before  it  was  cut 
through.  As  foon  as  it  was  divided,  the  two  cut 
ends  retraced  from  one  another  to  a  confiderable 
dlftance.  This  retradtion  was  very  unexpedted,  as 
the  nerve  was  difengaged  from  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  no  other  part  had  been  divided,  whofe  adtion 
could  make  the  portions  of  the  nerve  recede. 

*  That  nerves,  when  divided,  do  retrafl,  is  well 
known  in  the  practice  of  furgery ;  but  this  effedt  has 
been  ufually  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts,  as  the  cellular  membrane  and  blood- 
veffels,  with  which  the  nerves  are  connected.  As 
none  of  thefe  caufes  could  produce  the  effedt  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  it  was  natural  to  fuppofe  that  an  in¬ 
dependant  addon  exifted  in  the  nerve  itfelf,  which  had 
been  fo  much  increafed  bv  the  influence  of  dif- 
eafe,  as  to  become  unufually  great $  and,  therefore, 
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the  retraftion  was  more  diftinSI y  feen  than  in  a  healthy 
Hate  of  body. 

c  The  moment  the  nerve  was  divided,  there  was 
a  fpafm  over  the  whole  body,  and  a  momentary  in- 
fenfibility.  The  blood-veffels  divided  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  were  not  fecured  by  ligature,  but  allowed  to 
flop  of  themfelves,  to  give  the  wound  every  chance 
of  healing  by  the  fir  ft  intention.  The  edges  of  the 
fkin  were  carefully  brought  together,  and  kept  in  that 
ftate  by  comprefs  and  bandage,  to  promote  as  much 
as  poffible  the  union. 

‘  For  eight  hours,  after  the  operation,  the  parts 
were  perfectly  quiet,  and  there  was  no  fpafm.  The 
wound  then  began  to  feel  hot,  as  if  a  red-hot  coal  had 
been  applied  to  it.  To  relieve  this  fenfation,  the 
outer  bandage  was  ioofened,  and  immediately  there 
were  twitches  in  the  nerve,  which  foon  went  off. 
The  patient  felt  himfelf  generally  unwell,  extremely 
nervous,  and  irritable. 

*  Fifteen  hours  after  the  operation  he  had  a  violent 
fpafm,  which  went  along  the  arm  to  the  head,  but 
did  not  affe£t  the  brain.  In  an  hour  there  was  a  fe- 
cond  attack,  at  which  I  was  prefent;  the  pulfe  was 
105  in  a  minute,  the  tongue  white,  a  great  deal  of 
general  irritation,  nervous  twitches  all  over  the  body, 
but  in  the  greateft  degree  in  the  arm  and  leg  of  that 
fide-  The  ftiff-fronted  glove  was  now  put  on,  to  con¬ 
fine  the  thumb. 

c  Twenty-four  hours,  or  one  day,  after  the  opera- 
ration,  the  firft  dreffings  were  removed:  the  thumb 
was  much  fwelled,  and  no  union  whatever  had  taken 
place;  the  fpafms  returned  every  five  hours,  but  were 
lefs  violent. 

‘  The  fecond  day,  there  was  no  abatement  of  the 
fymptoms,  but  the  fpafms  did  not  afte£t  the  brain  ; 
they  were  not  now  ftopt  by  the  preffure  of  the  tour¬ 
niquet,  as  they  had  been  before  the  operation, 

‘  The 
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*  The  third  day,  there  were  intervals  of  ten  hours 
between  the  fpafms;  and,  in  the  night,  they  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  elbow. 

‘  The  fifth  day,  fuppuration  took  place  in  the 
wound;  the  fwelling  in  the  hand  was  much  abated; 
and  the  patient  was  able  to  drefs  and  (have  without 
fpafm,  having  only  twitches  in  the  fingers,  and  tre¬ 
mors  in  the  fore-arm, 

4  The  fixth  day,  there,  was  a  burning  pain  in  the 
hand,  and  a  numbed  heavy  feel  in  the  thumb  and 
fore-finger,  fimilar  to  what  the  patient  recolle&ed 
to  have  felt  four  years  before,  when  he  hurt  his 
thumb. 

c  The  feventh  day,  the  patient  awoke  with  great 
pain  in  the  hand,  fucceeded  by  a  violent  fpafm,  which 
paffed  up  to  the  head,  although  the  tourniquet  had 
been  previoufly  tightened  :  after  this,  he  had  no  fpafm 
for  fixteen  hours.  N 

€  The  eighth  day,  the  hand  was  lefs  fwoln  and  lefs 
painful ;  and  he  had  only  two  fpafms  in  twTenty-four 
hours. 

f  The  ninth  day,  the  fwelling  had  fubfided,  and 
the  twitches  ceafed  ;  in  thirty  hours,  there  was  only 
one  flight  fpafm,  which  did  not  go  beyond  the 
wrift. 

c  The  fixteenth  day,  the  wound  was  entirely  heal¬ 
ed;  and,  as  there  had  been  no  return  of  fpafms,  the 
patient  was  confidered  as  well. 

c  On  the  twenty-fourth  day,  which  was  a  fortnight 
after  the  fpafms  had  ceafed,  at  nine  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  he  was  awakened  by  a  violent  fpafm*  which 
paffed  dire&ly  up  to  the  head,  and  affected  the  brain, 
producing  infenfibility ;  this  was  the  only  time  the 
brain  had  been  affected  finee  the  operation. 

*  Two  days  previous  to  this  attack,  he  had  a  vio¬ 
lent  diarrhoea;  and,  on  the  preceding  day,  had  un¬ 
dergone  unufual  fatigue. 

c  The  tourniquet,  which  had  been  laid  afide,  was 
now  applied ;  and,  for  the  greater  fecurity,  two  were 

placed 


placed  on  the  fore-arm,  and  one  upon  the  arm  itfelfi 
At  fix  in  the  evening,  there  was  another  fpafm,  at¬ 
tended  by  infenfibility,  although  the  tourniquets  had 
been  tightened.  The  hand  was  found  fwelled,  as 
well  as  the  wrift,  and  the  cicatrix  formed  a  hard  welt, 
tender  to  the  torn  h.  This  hard  ftate  of  the  cicatrix, 
in  which  the  end  of  the  divided  nerve  was  included, 
appeared  to  be  a  probable  caufe  of  the  return  of  the 
fpafmodic  attacks. 

‘  The  twenty-fifth  day,  the  pulfe  was  100  in  a 
minute;  and,  every  two  hours,  there  were  flight 
fpafm  s. 

c  The  twenty-fixth  day,  there  were  eleven  fpafms, 
at  irregular  intervals,  in  twenty-four  hours,  eight  of 
which  went  up  as  high  as  the  head.  As  the  Ipafms 
wTere  not  flopped  by  the  tourniquet,  as  before,  it  was 
propofed  to  make  the  preffure  diredlly  upon  the 
nerve :  this  was  done  by  placing  pieces  of  cork  in 
the  courfe  of  the  nerve,  and  confining  them  there  by 
the  band  of  the  tourniquet,  fo  that,  when  the  fcrew 
was  tightened,  the  cork  was  preffed  down  on  the 
nerve.  This  preffure  gave  great  pain,  and,  inftead  of 
arrefting  the  progrefs  of  the  fpafms,  feemed  rather  to 
increaie  their  violence ;  it  wTas  therefore  left  off. 

<  The  twenty-feventh  day,  the  pulfe  was  only  be¬ 
tween  80  and  90  in  a  minute;  there  were  feven 
fpafms,  all  of  which  were  arrefled  by  the  firft  or  fe- 
eond  tourniquet. 

‘  The  fpafms  went  on,  with  very  little  variation, 
till  the  39th  day  at  fix  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  feized  in  his  fleep  with  a  violent  fpafm,  at¬ 
tended  with  infenfibility,  and  convulfions  over  the 
whole  body  :  thefe  lafted  for  twenty  minutes.  After 
his  recovery,  the  hand  was  found  much  fwoln,  and 
the  welt  formed  by  the  cicatrix  was  painful.  In  the 
courfe  of  the  forenoon  he  was  well  enough  to  bear 
going  out  in  the  carriage ;  the  frefh  air  always  proving 
very  grateful  to  him. 
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*  From  this  time,  the  fwelling  of  the  hand  and  the 
hardnefs  of  the  welt  diminifhed;  and  the  fpafms  were 
lefs  violent,  and  feldomer.  On  the  45th  day,  there 
was  only  one  flight  fpafm  in  twenty-fix  hours.  In  this 
ftate  he  went  to  the  country  ;  and,  for  the  firft  fort- 
night,  the  fpafms  diminifhed,  but  afterwards  became 
more  violent. 

4  The  return  of  the  fpafms  after  the  wound  had 
been  healed,  made  it  evident  that  the  operation  of 
dividing  the  nerve  had  not  anfwered  the  purpofe 
which  was  expeCted  from  it.  The  failure  probably 
arofe  from  the  wound  not  healing  by  the  firft  inten¬ 
tion  :  the  confequent  inflammation  rendered  the  cut 
end  of  the  nerve  uncommonly  irritable  ;  and,  in  this 
ftate,  the  confinement  in  the  hard  thickened  cicatrix 
rendered  it  liable  to  be  ftretched  by  every  motion  of 
the  thumb,  fo  as  to  bring  on  fpafmodic  contractions. 

4  From  this  time,  the  patient  was  not  under  my 
direction;  but  I  underftood  that  he  tried  the  effeCt  of 
large  dofes  of  opium,  which  did  not  afford  relief.  He 
was  then  induced  to  employ  electricity,  which  was 
alfo  unfuccefsful ;  and  he  died  in  a  fit,  which  at  the 
time  was  believed  to  be  apoplexy,  about  five  months 
after  the  operation  had  been  performed ;  but,  as  the 
body  was  not  examined,  the  nature  of  the  fit  could 
not  be  afcertained. 

4  In  this  cafe,  fome  of  the  branches  of  the  median 
nerve  had  acquired,  from  difeafe,  an  unnatural  power 
of  contraction,  which  was  made  evident  by  the  ope¬ 
ration ;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
fpafmodic  attacks  which  took  place  were  in  reality 
convulfive  motions  in  the  nerves  themfelves,  which  ex¬ 
cited  correfponding  contractions  in  t'hofe  mufcles  that 
were  under  their  influence. 

4  This  cafe  naturally  occupied  my  mind  3  and  1 
could  not  avoid  dwelling  upon  many  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fymptoms  which  made  a  part,  of  it  3  but  no¬ 
thing  fo  impreffed  itfelf  upon  me,  as  the  retraCtion 
vol.  viii,  K  that 
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that  took  place  in  the  cat  ends  of  the  nerve,  at  the 
time  of  the  operation. 

-  ‘  The  frit  idea  which  fuggefled  itfelf  was,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  afcertain  whether  this  retraction  arofe  from 
an  increafe  of  a  natural  aft  ion  in  the  nerve,  or  from 
one  nCwly  acquired,  produced  by  difeafe. 

*  With  a  view  to  afcertain  this  point,  different  ex¬ 
periments  were  militated.  The  object  of  thefe  was, 
to  determine  whether  a  fimilar  contraction  took  place 
in  nerves,  when  divided  in  a  healthy  ftate  of  the 
body;  the  extent  of  fuch  contraction,  if  any  occurred; 
and  the  circumftances  by  which  it  may  be  influenced. 

‘  For  the  firft  of  thefe  purpofes,  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  were  made. 

‘  Exper.  1.  The  cutaneus  interims  nerve  of  the 
fore-leg  of  a  young  rabbit  wras  laid  bare,  where  it 
pafles  down  before  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  mufcle  ; 
the  nerve  was  difengaged  from  its  lateral  attachments  ; 
and,  while  the  limb  was  in  a  moderately  extended 
Fate,  a  probe-pointed  bi floury  was  pafled  behind  it, 
by  which  means  it  wTas  divided  tranfverfely.  The 
two  ends  immediately  receded  from  each  other:  the 
upper  portion  appeared  to  retraCf  more  than  the 
other,  and  the  end  lay  clofe  to  the  mufcle,  in  a  ftraight 
line,  while  the  end  of  the  lower  portion  was  a  little 
bent  to  one  fide.  The  fpace  between  them,  when 
meafured  by  a  pair  of  compafles,  was  found  to.  be  ± 
or  an  men. 

*  The  branch  of  the  mufculo-cutaneus  nerve,  which 
lies  near  to  the  cutaneus  interims,  was  divided  in  the 
fame  manner;  and  the  retraftion  of  the  cut  ends  was 
found  to  have  been  to  the  fame  extent. 

‘  in  this  experiment  the  limb  was  extended,  al- 
-•  though  by  no  means  to  its  utmoft  limits;  it  therefore 
became  a  queftion,  whether  the  fame  degree  of  re¬ 
traftion  would  take  place  in  the  bent  flate  of  the 
limb. 

‘  To  determine  this  point,  the  experiment  was  re¬ 
peated,  after  an  interval  of  four  days,  upon  the  other 

fore- 
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fore-leg  of  the  fame  rabbit*  with  the  limb  in  a  bent 
ftate:  the  retraftion,  however,  was  found  to  have 
been  exadly  to  the  extent  of  -f  of  an  inch, 

c  From  this  experiment,  made  under  thefe  different 
circumflances,  a  retraCfion  of  the  cut  ends  of  a  divided 
nerve  was  afcertained  to  take  place,  which  led  to  the 
further  profecution  of  the  inquiry. 

‘  For  this  purpofe,  the  phrenic  nerve  in  the  horfe 
was  feleCled,  as  being  more  favourable,  in  many  re- 
fpeftsf  than  moft  others  in  the  body*  both  from  its 
luperficial  fituation  in  the  cheif,  and  its  great  extent 
without  giving  off  any  branches. 

‘  In  making  experiments  of  this  nature,  it  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  animal  fhould  be  of  a  large  fize  ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  horfes  are  killed  in  London 
affords  an  opportunity  of  experiments  being  made  on 
that  animal,  without  giving  the  operator  the  painful 
fenfations  of  having  made  any  addition  to  its  fuf~ 
ferings. 

£  As  horfes  are  killed  at  hated  times  only*  and  thefe 
occur  in  a  part  of  the  day  which  is  neceffarily  odcupied 
by  my  profefhonal  engagements,  the  following  expe¬ 
riments  were  made  by  Mr.  Clift,  the  Confervator  of 
the  Hunterian  Mufeum,  whofe  accuracy  may  be  re¬ 
lied  upon,  as  well  as  his  abilities  in  conducting  them* 
having  been  early  initiated*  and  long  experienced  ill 
inquiries  of  this  nature* 

6  Exper .  2.  Immediately  upon  a  horfe  having 
been  knocked  down,  the  thorax  was  laid  open,  and. 
the  phrenic  nerve  of  the  right  fide,  paffmg  round  the 
pericardium,  was  expofed.  It  was  nearly  of  the  fize 
of  a  crow-quill,  and  flightly  connected  with  the  peri¬ 
cardium.  In  this  Hate,  the  point  of  one  blade  of  a 
pair  of  fciffars  was  palled  under  the  nerve  $  and,  by 
doting  them,  the  nerve  was  tranfverfely  divided* 
without  the  fmalleft  diflurbance  to  its  lateral  con- 
flexions.  The  two  cut  ends  immediately  re  traded 
from  each  other,  leaving  the  fpace  of  one  inch  be.- 

O  jk 

tween  their  extremities. 
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€  This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  a  fecond 
horfe  ;  and  the  retraction  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerve 
was  found  to  be  exactly  one  inch. 

‘  ft  was  repeated  upon  a  third  horfe ;  and  the  re- 
IraClion  was  found  to  be  nearly  two  inches.  In  mea- 
furing  the  fpace  between  the  twro  ends  of  the  nerve, 
the  compares  accidentally  touched  the  lower  portion, 
and  the  diaphragm  was  immediately  thrown  into 
action. 

‘  The  refult  of  this  experiment  not  only  confirmed 
the  former,  which  had  been  made  upon  the  rabbit, 
but  it  proved,  in  the  mod;  fatisfactory  manner,  that  any 
action  the  nerves  are  capable  of  exciting  is  nearly  as 
ftrong  after  apparent  death  has  taken  place  from  a 
violence  committed  upon  the  brain,  as  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  in  perfeft  health. 

‘  Monfieur  Portal,  in  a  paper  on  a  new  mode  of 
performing  the  operation  of  amputation,  publifhed  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year 
1773,  mentions  an  experiment  being  made  on  the 
fciatic  nerve  of  a  dog,  in  proof  of  nerves  not  having 
a  power  of  retraCtion,  at  leait  none  deferving  of  no- 

ft  <dj»  " - 

tice  . 

f  This  experiment  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Clift,  on 
the  fciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit.  Immediately  on  dividing 
the  nerve,  the  cut  ends  receded  from  one  another : 
but,  that  the  refult  might  be  exaCfly  afcertained,  the 
rabbit  was  killed  half  an  hour  after  the  experiment 
was  made  ;  the  parts  were  carefully  dififeftecl,  and  the 
fpace  betw-een  the  two  cut  ends  meafured s  which  was 
exactly  TV of  an  inch. 

c  To  afcertain  whether  this  retraftion  was  the  con- 
fequence  of  a  change  taking  place  in  the  nerve  itfelf,' 
or  arofe  from  any  other  caufe,  the  following  experi¬ 
ment  was  made. 

*  £  Meraoire  fur  une  nouvelle  methode  de  pratiquer  Is  Amputation 
de?  Extreniites,  par  M.  Portal. 

HIJloire  de  i'.Academle  des  Sciences,  1 773.  p.  542. 

6  Ex  per* 
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c  Exper.  3.  As  foon  as  a  horfe  was  knocked  down, 
the  cheft  was  laid  open,  and  the  phrenic  nerve  of  the 
right  fide  was  expofed:  twelve  inches  in  length  were 
immediately  meafured  by  a  pair  of  compaffes;  and 
the  limits  of  this  portion  were  marked  by  a  fmall  pin, 
paffed  tranfverfely  through  the  fubftance  of  the  nerve. 
The  part  included  between  the  two  pins  was  then  fe~ 
parated  from  the  reft  of  the  nerve  in  the  following 
manner.  The  perfon  who  was  to  divide  the  nerve 
had  a  pair  of  fciftars  in  each  hand  ;  and,  having  paffed 
the  point  of  one  of  the  blades  under  the  nerve,  above 
the  upper  pin,  and  having  done  the  fame  with  a  blade 
of  the  other  pair  of  fciftars,  below  the  lower  pin,  the 
two  pair  of  fciftars  were  ftiut  at  the  fame  moment,  and 
the  nerve  at  thefe  two  parts  cut  through. 

c  This  portion  was  again  meafured,  and,  inftead  of 
being  twelve  inches,  was  now  only  eleven  and  ■£ ;  fo 
that  the  irritation  produced  by  dividing  it  had  made 
it  contradf  -f  of  an  Inch. 

i  This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  feveral 
horfes ;  and  in  all  of  thefe  repetitions  there  was  a 
contraction  produced :  this  varied  in  the  different  ex¬ 
periments,  and  in  fome  of  them  was  only  -fths  of  an 
inch.  When  the  nerve  was  divided  very  early  after 
the  animal  had  been  knocked  down,  it  was  the 
greateft^  and,  in  proportion  to  the  delay  that  took 
place/ fo  was  the  diminution  in  the  degree  of  the 
contpCtion. 

€  In  thefe  experiments,  the  nerve,  as  well  as  the 
furrounding  parts,  was  difturbed  as  little  as  poflible, 
that  the  reluits  might  be  the  more  readily  and  more 
accurately  afcertained  :  this,  however,  makes  them 
liable  to  an  objection,  which  is,  that  the  contraction 
might  be  produced  by  the  cellular  membrane  fur¬ 
rounding  the  nerve ;  an  objeCtion  which  certainly 
can  have  little  weight  in  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
phrenic  nerve,  as  it  lies  between  the  pleura  and  pe¬ 
ricardium,  where  the  cellular  membrane  can  have 
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little  influence  over  it,  while  the  pericardium  is  left 
entire. 

c  As,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  cellular  membrane 
being  the  agent  by  which  the  retraCiion  of  divided- 
nerves  is  produced  has  been  very  generally  received, 
it  was  highly  proper  to  attend  tp  that  circumftance, 
and  have  the  experiment  made  in  fuch  a  way  as  to 
prevent  any  other  furrounding  part  from  acting  upon 
the  nerve ;  with  this  view,  the  following  experiment 
was  made. 

*  Expcr.  4.  The  pleura  was  removed  from  twelve? 
inches  pt  the  phrenic  nerve  of  a  horfe ;  and  after¬ 
wards  the  attachments  between  the  nerve  and  peri¬ 
cardium  were  completely  divided:  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  this  portion  ot  the  nerve  was  feparated, 
as  in  the  3aft  experiment.  This  portion  was  again? 
jneafured,  three  hours  alter,  in  its  detached  ftate, 
and  it  was  found  to  have  loft  -f-ths  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  horfe  was  twenty  years  old,  and  wa$' 
killed  on  account  of  its  age,  which  rendered  it  by  no 
means  a  favourable  fubjeCt  for  fuch  an  experiment. 

c  With  a  view  to  determine  whether  the  power  of 
contraftion  in  a  nerve  continued  for  any  length  of: 
time  after  apparent  death  had  taken  place,  and  alfo 
to  afcertain  what  proportion  of  elafticitv  a  nerve  pof- 
fefles  (for  every  part  of  an  animal  body  that  is  not  ri¬ 
gid  appears  to  be  endowed  with  it  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree),  the  following  experiment  was  made. 

*  Expcr.  5.  Eighteen  Inches  in  length  of  the  phre¬ 
nic  nerve  were  meafured,  and  feparated  by  means  of  i 
fcifiars :  the  contraction  produced  was  only  -§•  of  an  1 
inch  ;  the  experiment  being  made  nearly  an  hour  after 
the  horfe  was  knocked  down.  Upon  being  ftretched 

•with  force,  it  elongated  to  1 8f  inches  ;  and,  on  being 
left  to  itfejf,  retracted  to  17-f.  It  was  kept, till  the 
next  day,  and  again  meafured,  when  it  was  only  174: 
ppon  being  ftretched,  it  was  elongated  to  184;  but, 
immediately  on  being  left  to  itfelf,  it  retracled  to  , 
eighteen  inches. 

e  This 
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c  This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  another 
horfe  ;  and  the  refult  was  fimilar,  both  with  refpedl  to 
the  contraction  which  took  place  after  the  nerve  had 
been  removed  trom  the  body,  and  the  elongation 
which  depended  upon  elafficity. 

c  To  afcertain  if  there  was  any  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  a  nerve  when  contracted,  from  one  in 
a  relaxed  {fate,  the  following  companion  was  made. 

‘  Exper .  6,  A  portion  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  about 
eight  inches  long,  was  removed  immediately  after  the 
horfe  had  been  knocked  down.  This  was  allowed  to 
contract;  and,  after  it  had  remained  quiet  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  its  ^external  furface  was  expofed  by  dif— 
lection,  fo  that  the  appearance  of  its  fibres  could  be 
diftin&ly  feen.  A  portion  of  the  fame  length  was  re¬ 
moved  from  another  horfe  who  died  a  natural  death, 
and  thefe  were  compared  together. 

c  The  difference  in  the  appearance  of  thefe  two 
portions  was  very  great :  in  the  contracted  nerve,  the 
fibres  wTere  all  ferpentine  ;  in  the  other,  they  wTere 
ffraight. 

4  The  ferpentine  tranfverfe  lines  defcribed  by  Monro 
appear  to  be  an  effeCt  of  this  contraction  of  the  nerve  ; 
as  they  difappear  when  the  nerve  is  relaxed  or  elon¬ 
gated  *.  Thefe  ferpentine  lines  in  the  phrenic  nerve, 
in  a  man  who  died  of  a  locked  jaw,  when  examined 
twentv-four  hours  after  death,  were  much  more  dif 
tinCt  and  regular  than  in  the  phrenic  nerve  of  a  man 
who  died  of  a  mortification  of  his  arm. 

4  Thefe  experiments,  upon  fo  large  an  animal  as 
the  horfe,  made  by  a  perfon  well  qualified  for  the  pur- 

*  c<  When  the  nerve  is  fully1  relaxed, '  thefe  ferpentine  tranfverfe 
lines  are  bed  feen  ;  when  the  nerve  is  moderately  Itretched,  they  are 
much  lefs  evident  ;  when  the  nerve  is  greatly  ftretched,  beyond  what 
it  ever  is  in  a  living  found  animal,  it  appears  uniform  in  its  colour  and 
confidence. —  Hence  thefe  lines  are,  in  the  firjl  place,  to  be  cond- 
dered  as  fo’ds  or  joints  in  the  nerve,  and  may  be  compared  to  the 
lines  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ferving  to  accommodate  the  nerve  to 

the  different  dates  of  flexion  and  exienlion.”- - (In  a  note.)  “  By 

foaking  in  water,  this  appearance  is  loft . * 5  Monro  on  the  Nervous 
Syjlem,  p.  39* 
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pofe,  and  repeated  fufficiently  often  to  preclude  any 
material  fallacy,  admit  of  the  following  conciufions 
being  drawn  from  them. 

c  1.  That  the  nerves  of  an  animal  in  health  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  retracing  themfelves  when  divided ;  and 
that  this  e  fie  ft  is  intirely  independent  of  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  furrounded. 

‘  2.  That  this  contraftion  takes  place  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  fibres  themfelves ;  and  is  independent  of  the 
brain,  from  which  they  originate,  and  of  the  mufcles 
and  other  parts  in  which  they  terminate. 

3.  That  the  contracted  nerve  exhibits  to  the  eye 
an  appearance  of  contraftion  in  its  fibres,  not  to  be 
feen  when  it  is  in  a  relaxed  ftate. 

■  As  the  nerves  are  fo  readily  influenced  by  eleftri- 
city,  in  exciting  the  mufcles  to  aftion,  it  naturally 
fiuggefled  itfelf,  that  fome  further  information  might 
be  obtained  in  the  prefent  invefligation,  by  means  of 
experiments  made  upon  the  nerves  by  the  eleftric 
fluid.  With  this  view,  the  following  experiments 
were  inftituted ;  and  Mr.  Carpue  very  obligingly 
aflifted  Mr.  Clift  in  making  them,  and  carried  one  of 
Mr.  Cuthbertfon’s  large  plate-giafs  eleftrical  machines 
to  the  flaughter-houfe  for  that  purpofe. 

s  Exper .  7.  A  portion  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  twelve 
inches  long,  was  expofed,  and  divided  at  both  ends, 
as  in  the  former  experiments.  When  it  had  con- 
trafted  to  li-f-,  a  ftrong  eleftric  fhock  was  pafled 
along  its  luhftance,  from  one  end  to  the  other;  but, 
when  meafured  again,  the  length  was  exactly  the 
fame.  .  The  portion  of  nerve  was  then  diffefted  out, 
and  laid  upon  a  piece  of  glafs  in  its  detached  date, 
ft  meafured  11-f-  Several  ftrong  eleftric  fhocks 
were  pafiFed  through  it,  in  the  di  reel  ion  of  its  fibres  ; 
put  they  did  not  produce  the  Imalleft  efteft  upon  it. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  upon  another  horfe, 
and  the  refult  was  the  fame. 

c  Exper.  8.  Half  an  hour  after  a  horfe  had  been 
knocked  down,  24  inches  in  length  of  the  nerve  called 

par 
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par  vagum  were  laid  bare,  and  a  portion  of  it  de¬ 
tached  from  its  lateral  connexions,  fo  that  a  piece  of 
glafs,  12  inches  long,  was  admitted  under  it,  without 
dividing:  the  nerve  from  the  trunk;  in  this  ftate,  elec- 
trie  fparks  were  drawn  from  it,  and  feveral  ftrong 
eleCtric  (hocks  paffed  through  it ;  but  there  was  not 
the  fmalleft  change  to  be  perceived,  either  in  its 
length  or  appearance. 

‘  From  thefe  experiments  it  appeared,  that  when 
the  nerve  had  con traCted  itielf,  in  confequence  of 
being  divided,  no  increafe  of  that  contraction  was 
produced  by  the  eleCtric  fluid. 

6  To  afeertain  whether  eleCtricity  was  capable  of 
exciting  contraction  in  a  nerve  that  had  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  irritated,  the  following  experiment  was  made. 

‘  Exper .  9.  Twelve  inches  of  the  phrenic  nerve 
were  meafured;  and  the  limits  of  that  portion  mark¬ 
ed,  by  pins  ftuck  through  the  nerve.  This  portion  of 
nerve,  in  its  relaxed  undiflurbed  ftate,  had  electric 
(hocks  paffed  along  its  iubftance ;  but  thefe  were 
found,  upon  meafuring  the  portion  of  nerve,  to  have 
produced  no  contraction  in  its  length.  When  this 
portion  was  feparated,  as  in  the  former  experiments, 
it  contracted  to  Ilf  inches;  a  diminution  of  -§-  of  an 
inch. 

‘  The  eleCtric  fluid,  in  this  laft  experiment,  ex¬ 
cited  the  aCtion  of  the  diaphragm,  but  produced  no 
evident  or  permanent  contraction  of  the  nerve ;  and, 
when  the  nature  of  a  contraction  of  the  nerve  is  con- 
fidered,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  permanent 
contraction  can  be  afeertained  in  any  other  way  than 
by  feparating  intirely  a  portion  of  nerve  from  the  reft 
of  the  fyftem.  For  the  action  is  continued  in  tremors 
along:  the  nerve,  in  quick  fucceftion;  and,  when  the 
mufcJe  has  been  excited  to  contraCt,  the  complete 
aCtion  of  the  nerve  is  finifhed,  and  it  immediately  re¬ 
laxes,  or  returns  to  that  ftate  which  admits  of  a  new 
aCtion. 


‘  This 
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*  This  appeared  to  he  the  cafe  in  feveral  experi¬ 
ments  made  upon  the  nerves  of  frogs,  and  of  quadru¬ 
peds  of  a  higher  order,  by  two  different  metals,  as 
defcribed  by  Galvani.  In  all  ot  them,  there  was  a 
convultton  of  the  mufcle,  and  a  tremor  in  the  nerve; 
but,  fuch  was  the  rapidity  of  the  effect,  that  it  could 
not  be  decided  that  any  motion  took  place  in  the 
nerve,  except  what  arofe  from  the  agitation  produced 
by  the  adfion  of  the  mufcle. 

4  Ihe  experiments  and  observations  which  have 
been  related  appear  to  iliulfrate  an  affion  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  chords,  capable  of  producing  the  fymptoms 
which  occurred  in  the  cafe  related  in  the  former  part 
of  this  paper,  and  alio  thofe  met  with  in  many  other 
difeafes,  the  fymptoms  of  which  have  never  been  fa- 
ti s fa  cf  o r i  1  y  exp  Lai  n e  d . 

c  The  hypothecs  of  a  nervous  fluid,  although  it 
may  explain  every  fymptom  which  originates  in  the 
brain,  and  from  thence  pervades  any  part  of  the 
iyffem,  and  every  fymptom  which  begins  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  and  goes  to  the  brain,  does  not  give  a 
iatisfadfory  folution  of  thofe  nervous  agitations  brought 
upon  an  extreme  part,  which  only  proceed  for  fome 
way  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerve,  and  are  there  arretted, 
without  being  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  brain. 

s  The  circumftance  of  the  nerves  having  been  di¬ 
vided,  and  their  functions  being  reftored  twelve  or 
twenty-four  months  after,  when  the  two  cut  ends 
have  been  united  by  a  new  fubftance,  is  a  ftrong  ar¬ 
gument  again!!  the  circulation  of  a  nervous  fluid; 
fi nee  no  fuch  effect  takes  place  in  the  pervious  canals 
of  the  body. 

c  In  many  difeafes,  there  are  fymptoms  fo  de¬ 
cidedly  confined  to  the  courfe  of  the  nervous  chords, 
that  an  impartial  obferver  would  be  unable  to  account 
for  them  in  any  other  way  thgn  by  fuppofmg  them 
to  arife  from  fome  action  in  the  nerves  themfelves. 

4  This  idea  mutt  have  been  ttrongly  impreffed  upon 
the  mind  of  Dr.  Mead,  who,  in  treating  of  his  third 

fort 
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fort  of  quincy,  fays,  all  the  nerves  arfe  convulfed, 
and  the  patient  drops  down  dead  fuddenly  *. 

c  The  tic  douteureux  is  a  remarkable  inilance  of 
this  kind,  both  in  the  circumftances  under  which  the 
fpafmcdic  tremors  are  brought  on,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  propagated  along  the  nerve. 

‘  In  one  cafe  of  this  difeafe,  in  which  the  operation 
of  dividing  the  nerve  was  performed,  with  a  view  to 
remove  the  complaint,  union  by  the  fir  ft  intention 
did  not  take  place;  and,  during  the  time  the  wound 
was  open,  the  inflamed  ftate  of  the  cut  end  ot  the 
nerve  made  the  patient  liable  to  feveral  attacKS  of 
the  difeafe,  fimilar  to  thofe  he  experienced  before  the 
operation ;  but  there  was  no  recurrence  of  them  after 
the  wound  was  completely  healed. 

‘  This  is  a  very  important  faff ;  as  it  proves  that 
inflammation  on  the  cut  end  of  the  nerve,  while  in  an 
irritable  ftate,  is  capable  of  producing  exadfly  the 
fame  fymptoms  as  the  original  difeafe.  This  effecl  of 
inflammation  upon  the  end  of  the  nerve  explains  the 
ftarfings  of  the  limb  which  occur  too  frequently  after 
amputation. 

c  Thefe  moil  commonly  are  met  with  when  the 
limb  is  taken  off  above*  the  knee,  and  the  nerves  and 
veffels  have  been  previoufly  inflamed  higher  than  the 
part  at  which  they  were  divided;  and  where  the  nerve 
is  confined  by  the  thickened  ftate  of  the  furrounding 
parts. 

4  The  fame  fa£i  alfo  explains  the  caufe  of  locked 

1 

jaw,  when  it  is  produced  by  a  wound  or  bruife 
upon  a  nerve,  in  a  conftitution  either  rendered  irri¬ 
table  by  climate,  or  naturally  fo ;  alfo  where  the 
nerve  itfelf  becomes  difeafed,  in  confequence  of  the 
accident. 

f  The  following  cafe  of  locked  jaw,  from  an  in¬ 
jury  to  the  thumb,  bears  fo  great  a  refemblance  to 

*  (  Mead’s  Praecepta  Medica.  Quarto,  p.434. 

the 
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the  cafe  related  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper*  as  to 
ihow  that  the  difeafes  muft  be  nearly  allied. 

c  A  lady  of  a  very  irritable  habit  was  overturned 
in  her  carriage,  and  hurt  her  thumb,  which  fwelled 
very  much ;  and  the  fkin  over  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  fore-finger,  about  the  lize  of  a  Chilling,  houghed 
off.  No  fymptoms  came  on  for  fourteen  days  after 
the  accident,  when,  upon  bending  her  fingers,  violent 
fpafms  took  place  in  the  thumb,  which  proceeded  up 
to  the  neck  and  lower  jaw ;  thefe  were  exceedingly 
painful,  and  the  jaw  was  fo  much  fhut  as  hardly  to 
admit  a  tea-fpoon.  In  fourteen  days  more,  the  jaw 
began  to  open;  and,  for  a  month  longer,  there  were 
only  two  or  three  fpafms  daily  in  the  thumb,  attended 
with  pain;  thefe  went  up  the  arm  to  the  jaw.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  fore  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  healed,  and  fhe  recovered  perfectly  from  the 
fpafmodic  affections. 

1  To  enter  further  into  the  hiftories  of  cafes  which 
afford  evidence  of  a  morbid  aCfion  in  the  nerves, 
would  be  trefpaffing  too  far  upon  this  learned  So¬ 
ciety,  and  would  render  the  prefent  paper  an  inquiry 
into  medical  fa£ts,  which  is  only  intended  to  be  an 
inveftigation  of  the  natural  actions  of  the  nervous 
fibres,  illuftrated  by  the  phenomena  which  occur 
while  thefe  chords  are  under  the  influence  of  difeafed 

The  remaining  articles  will  be  noticed  in  our  next 
number. 


Art.  XIX.  T?  'ai(e  CHippocrate  des  Airs ,  des 
Eaux ,  et  des  Lieux ,  Kc.  Hippocrates’  Trea- 
life  de  Aeris ,  Aguis,  et  Locis ;  a  new  Tranjlation , 
with  the  Greek  Text  annexed ;  with  Notes  critical , 
hijtori cal,  and  medical;  a  preliminary  Difcourje , 
a  comparative  Table  of  the  antient  and  modern 
Winds ,  a  geographical  Chart,  and  the  necef'ary 

Indices . 
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Indices .  %  Co  ray,  M.  D .  <?/*  the  Faculty  of 

Montpellier .  8vo.  2  vols.  price  15  francs.  Paris. 

rjpHE  influence  of  climate  on  the  phyfical  and  mo- 
X  ral  habits  of  man,  and  consequently  on  his 
deftinies,  is  univerfally  admitted.  The  confideration 
ot  this  has  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  Montefquieu' s  great 
work  on  legiflation:  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  with 
all  its  importance,  the  fubjeCt  has  been  handled  by 
no  writer  with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  by  the  Father  of 
Medicine,  in  his  Treatife  de  Aeris,  Aquis ,  et  Locis , 
written  more  than  two  thoufand  years  ago.  This 
work  of  Hippocrates  is  the  moft  flunking  proof  of  his 
genius  and  talent  for  obfervation,  that  has  come  down 
to  us.  Much  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  prefent 
tranflation  by  Dr.  Coray ,  to  render  a  faithful  and  ac¬ 
curate  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  which  he  has 
illuftrated  by  numerous  and  extenfive  notes.  Thefe 
notes  are  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  fir  ft,  he  difcufles  the 
difficult  paftages  in  the  text,  and  the  readings  in  dif¬ 
ferent  manufcripts  and  different  editions;  and  afligns 
the  motives  for  the  corrections  which  he  has  adopted 
or  propofed.  In  the  fecond  order  of  notes,  the  tram 
flator  endeavours  to  illuftrate  the  principles  of  Hip- 
pocrates ,  and  the  moft  effential  points  of  his  doCtrine, 
by  a  variety  of  faffs  and  paftages  extracted  from  the 
writings  of  travellers,  from  thofe  of  the  moft  diftin- 
gui filed  modern  phyficians,  or  from  the  memoirs  of 
different  learned  focieties. 

The  preliminary  difcourfe,  which  occupies  ra® re 
than  half  of  the  firft  volume,  contains,  befides  a  de- 
fcriptive  table  of  contents,  and  a  refutation  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  fome  practitioners  have  made  to  the 
doCtrines  of  this  great  man,  an  interefting  differtation 
on  the  names  given  by  the  Greeks,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods,  to  the  moft  remarkable  winds;  and  a  compa¬ 
rative  table  of  the  antient  and  modern  divifions  of 
thofe  winds.  The  difcourfe  is  terminated  b)  a  cri¬ 
tical  notice  of  the  various  manufcripts  and  editions, 

both 
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both  Greek  and  Latin,  that  have  preceded  the  pre- 
fent  translation,  and  an  eftimate  of  the  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  which  the  manuferipts  he  has  had  occafion  to 
confult,  and  the  different  editions,  and  commentators, 
appear  to  him  to  merit. 


Art.  XX.  Obfervcitions  on  the  medical  and  domeftic 
Management  of  the  Consumptive  ;  on  the  Powers  of 
Digitalis  P  impure  a ;  and  on  the  Cure  of  Scro* 
phula .  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  8 vo.  394 
pages,  price  7s.  London,  1801.  Longman  and 

Rees.  * 

/ 
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THE  Short  period  which  has  elapfed  fince  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  author’s  former  effay  on  pul¬ 
monary  confumption,  might  lead  to  the  fuppofition* 
that  the  prefent  work  was  merely  a  popular  expofition 
of  the  principles  and  practice  before  inculcated.  This 
conclufion,  however,  would  be  found  wide  of  the 
truth;  for  the  Obfervations  before  us  are  characlerifed 
by  confiderable  novelty,  the  rbfuit,  apparently,  of  later 
reflection  and  experience.  Pulmonary  confumption 
certainly  exids  under  very  different  chambers  in  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
higheft  moment  to  diferiminate  between  the  various 
ihades  of  the  difeafe.  The  negleCt  of  this,  no  lefs 
than  an  inefficient  and  injudicious  employment  of  re¬ 
medies,  which,  with  proper  management,  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  the  mo  ft  favourable  changes,  will 
readily  account  for  the  contradictory  tedimonies  that 
exift  with  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  digitalis,  and  home 
other  fuppofed  anti-phthifical  remedies.  It  would 
argue  a  degree  of  fcepticifm  the  mod  obdinate  and 
irrational,  after  the  evidence  which  has  lately  been 
adduced,  to  deny  the  curablenefs  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
fumption,  in  fome  of  its  Rages  at  lead  ;  and  who 
ihall  fet  limits  to  the  powers  of  the  medical  art,  found¬ 
ed, 
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td,  as  ii  mu  ft  be  looner  or  later,  on  accurate  obfer- 
vntion  and  cautious  experiment,  and  on  more  enlarged 
views  ot  the  animal  ceconomy?  It  becomes  us,  there¬ 
fore,  to  receive  with  candour,  and  to  examine  with¬ 
out  prejudice,  every  new  propofal  for  relieving  fo 
formidable  and  fatal  a  difeafe  ;  and  though  many  dif- 
appointments  occur  before  certainty  is  arrived  at,  we 
fiiculd  confider  every  effort  as  an  approach  towards 
truth,  -  which  afliduous  and  continued  inveftigation 
will  enable  us  ultimately  to  attain. 

I  he  work  before  us  will  be  in  fo  many  hands,  that 
a  minute  account  of  it  here  might  be  thought  fuper- 
fluous.  The  great  importance  of  the  fubjefl,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  value  of  many  of  the  facts  it  contains, 
are  fufhcient  motives  to  induce  us  to  contribute  to¬ 
wards  its  general  publicity.  It  commences  writh  con¬ 
fide  rations  on  a  inociifiecl  atmofphere  m  confumptive 
cafes.  I  he  effecfs  of  temperature,  the  author  ob¬ 
serves,  though  important  in  all  difeafe,  have  hitherto 
received  but  flight  attention  :  of  courfe,  the  means  of 
applying  heat  and  cold,  generally  or  partially,  have 
been  very  imperfeftly  provided  for  medical  ufe.  In 
confumption,  the  effeft  of  temperature  is  not  doubt- 
tub  ^  Steady  warmth  creates  an  exemption  in  favour 
of  thofe  who  would  become  its  prey  in  a  variable 
climate.  ILe  diveifity  of  our  own  leafons  makes  a 
difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  difeafe.  Cafual  pb- 
fervation  evinces,  tnat  in  many  inffances  the  cough  is 
mucn  aggravated  on  refpiring  a  colder  air  ;  and  a  per- 
fuafion  has  long  prevailed,  that  refidence  in  hotter 
climates  is  beneficial  to  invalids.  Thefe  confidera- 
tions  induced  the  author  to  pay  all  the  attention  he 
was  allowed  to  pay  to  temperature  ;  but  he  has  never 
dared,  he  remarks,  to  truft  his  phthifical  patients  to 
warmth  alone;  hence  he  has  none  of  thofe  pure  experi¬ 
ments  to  relate  which  are  fo  definable,  but  fo  difficult 
to  obtain,  in  medicine.  In  the  courfe  of  his  obferva- 
tions,  however,  the  effefit  of  temperature  was  fiuffi- 
ciently  diftinQ. 

Four 
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Four  cafes  are  related,  where  refidence  in  a  cow- 
houfe  was  reforted  to  ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  complete  cures  were  effedled  in  any  of  them,  in- 
difputable  evidence  is  brought  forward  of  relief  having 
been  afforded  to  the  moftdift reding  and  dangerous  fyrnp^ 
toms;  theoppreffion  of  the  cheft,  the  heclic  fymptoms, 
the  night  fweats,  the  cough  and  expedloration,  the 
general  re'ftleffnefs,  and,  in  one  cafe,  the  oedematous 
fwelling  of  the  ankles,  were  all  remarkably  relieved 
under  this  plan.  Two  of  the  patients  are  living  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  benefits  thus  received,  though  they 
both  remain  in  a  valetudinary  ft ate,  and  may  ulti¬ 
mately,  perhaps,  fall  vidlifns  to  this  relentlefs  ma¬ 
lady.  Two  other  confumptive  patients  lived  with 
cows  for  about  three  weeks  each.  One  felt  much  re¬ 
lief  at  firft ;  but  the  approach  of  winter  reduced  the 
temperature  of  each  place,  during  the  latter  days  of 
their  refidence,  as  low  as  54°.  They  were  now  dis¬ 
agreeably  affedled  by  the  cold  ;  and  their  friends,  ra¬ 
ther  than  be  at  the  expence  of  the  meafures  neceffary- 
for  producing  fufRcient  warmth,  removed  them:  the 
author  believes  they  both  died. 

Not  being  able  to  perfuade  himfelf  that  the  favour¬ 
able  effedls  produced  upon  phthifical  invalids  in  a 
cow-houfe  were  owing  to  any  caufe  but  to  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  to  the  gafes  given  out  by  the  fermenting 
mafs  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances,  the  cows 
were  excluded  in  one  inftance,  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  plan  retained.  The  effedls  were  de¬ 
cidedly  favourable,  though  not  abfoiutely  curative  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  treatment  was  perfe- 
vered  in  for  a  fufficient  length  of  time.  In  other 
cafes,  not  phthifical  ones  only,  the  effedls  of,  a  regu¬ 
lated  temperature  were  mofl  flrikingly  evinced ;  and 
they  (hew  that  much  may  be  hoped  for,  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  various  difeafes,  from  this  fource. 

The  following  cafes,  which  we  feledl  as  ftriking 
ones,  will  ferve  to  (hew  what  degree  of  benefit  may 
be  expedled  from  an  increafed  and  well-regulated 

temperature ; 
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temperature  :  the  conjoined  employment  of  other  re- 
medies,  we  apprehend,  by  no  means  renders  ques¬ 
tionable  the  effeCts  of  temperature  limply. 

c  John  Billingfley,  Efq.  of  Afhwicke  Grove,  So- 
merfetfhire,  had  complained  of  a  fhort  cough,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1799,  and  1800.  This 
continued,  and  began  by  degrees  to  be  accompanied 
by  feverifh  feelings.  Afterwards  expectoration  took 
place.  All  thefe  complaints  went  on,  increaling  in 
regular  progreffion,  till  March  1800,  when  I  firfl  faw 
Mr,  Billingfley.  I  found  him,  in  the  evening,  with 
a  pulfe  at  about  1^0  in  a  minute,  complaining  of 
cough,  pains  in  the  chefl,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
chills,  heats,  and  molt  profufe  noCturnal  perfpirations. 
The  expectoration  amounted  to  feven  ounces  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  and  confided  of  purulent  matter,  largely 
intermixed  with  mucus.  Air.  Billingfley  was  ex- 
cellively  reduced  in  ftrength,  and  much  emaciated. 

f  Had  it  been  left  to  my  choice,  as  influenced  by 
\my  expectations  refpeCting  the  event,  I  fliould  cer¬ 
tainly  have  declined  the  care  of  a  perfon,  to  whom 
the  eyes  of  people  in  this  part  of  England  are  fo  ge¬ 
nerally  turned. 

4  To  his  two  medical  friends,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Air. 
Hill,  as  alfo  to  his  family,  1  dated,  that  he  appeared 
to  me  verging  fad  towards  the  lad  extremity,  if  the 
cafe  were  not  already  defperate. 

<  To  h  imfelf,  at  their  defire,  I  explained,  as  well 
as  1  was  able,  the  nature  and  probable  comparative 
efficiency  of  the  meafures  that  might  be  adopted  for 
his  recovery.  I  told  him  that  I  bad  no  expectation 
from  any  medicine  but  digitalis,  occafionally  affifted 
by  other  articles  of  the  materia  me  die  a ;  but  that  I 
was  by  no  means  willing  to  truft  to  medicine  alone. 
The  auxiliary  means  I  had  in  view  were  of  two 
kinds: — a  room,  limply  heated  to  above  60°;  or  a 
heated  atmofphere,  impregnated  with  the  exhalations 
of  the  cow-houfe.  A  third,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
only  plan  remaining,  was  a  long  fea  voyage.  This 
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Mr.  Biliingfley  at  once  abfolutely  rejected,  adding, 
that  he  fhould  prefer  the  temperated  room  ;  but  ap¬ 
prehended  that  he  was  too  weak  to  bear  removal  to 
Chiton,  a  diftance  of  about  twenty  miles. 

c  It  was  finally  concluded  that  the  attempt  {hould 
be  made,  and  that  a  room  {hould  be  fitted  up.  The 
ffove  fupplying  hot  air  being  placed  in  the  bed  room, 
and  a  common  fire  occafionally  made  in  the  fitting- 
room.  The  (love,  as  in  all  the  other  cafes,  except 
the  cow-houfe  cafes,  was  one  of  thofe  called  empyreal 
fioves.  It  was  twelve  inches  fquare  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  boring  a  hole  to  receive  the  air-pipe,  and 
clofing  the  apertures  in  the  door,  added  to  eleven 
guineas,  the  original  price,  amounted  to  about  four¬ 
teen  pounds.  It  was  found  eafy  to  keep  up  the  fire 
all  night;  and  during  the  whole  twenty-tour  hours 
the  moft  perfect  equality  of  temperature  could  be 
maintained.  The  heat  moil  agreeable  to  Mr.  Bil¬ 
iingfley  was  from  60  to  65°. 

f  He  began  to  take  ten  drops  of  faturated  tindlure 
of  digitalis,  twice  a  day,  two  or  three  days  before 
taking  poffeffion  of  his  apartments.  In  nine  days  the 
chills,  heats,  nofdurna'l  perfpirations,  and  cough,  were 
fenfibly  abated.  The  appetite  had  greatly  improved. 
The  pulfe  had  fallen  to  about  90  in  a  minute. 

*  In  a  fortnight  Mr.  Biliingfley  found  himfelf  much 
Urouger.  He  never  took  for  a  dofe  above  eighteen 
drops  of  the  tinfture  of  digitalis,  and  fo  me  times  only 
two  dofes  a  day;  to  the  Ja-ft  of  which  was  ufually 
added  from  twelve  to  twenty  drops  of  the  t mature  of, 
opium,  or  correfponding  quantities  of  cMmphoratedi 
tinflure  of  opium. 

4  It  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Biliingfley ’s  ftrength, 
appetite,  and  fpirits,  improved  at  an  equal  rate.  At 
no  time  did  he  experience  the  fmalleft  difagreeable 
fenbition,  either  from  his'  confinement  or  his  medi- 

eine.  ■  '  '  . 

*  -When  he- bad  been  under  this  treatment  for  a 

Sttle  mare  that?;  three  -  weeks,  he  propofed  to  go  to 
■  -  -  A  ill  wicker 
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Afhwicke  Grove,  on  condition  that  the  weather  was 
fine,  for  a  fingle  night.  The  reafon  for  this  journey 
being  important,  my  fcruples  were  over-ruled.  He 
performed  it  with  the  mod  perfect  eafe  and  impu¬ 
nity  ;  and  from  that  time  took  an  airing  during  the 
funny  part  of  feveral  fine  days. 

4  This  is  an  important  fadt,  as  it  fhews  that  the 
danger  is  iefs  than  might  be  apprehended,  from  palling 
into  a  lower  temperature  hom  a  higher,  to  which  a 
perfon  with  a  difeafed  breaft  has  been  for  fame  time 
accuftonied. 

4  Such  precautions  as  warming,  to  an  unufual  de~ 
gree,  the  apartments  which  might  be  ufed  for  fitting 
or  deeping,  were  of  courfe  employed  ;  and  the  cooler 
air  after  fun-fet  was  avoided.  Still,  however,  Mr. 
Billingfley,  during  his  abfence,  mu  ft  have  been  im- 
merfed  in  an  atrnofphere  ,20°  colder  than  that  of  his 
apartments. 

•  f  After  a  confinement  of  about  fix  weeks,  the  hedlic 
fever  being  entirely  fubdued,  the  cough  and  expecto¬ 
ration  much  reduced,  Mr.  Billingfley  quitted  his  con¬ 
finement.  He  perfevered  for  feveral  weeks  longer  in 
the  ufe  of  digitalis,  and  entirely  recovered  in  all  re- 
fpedts.  The  recovery,  as  far  as  the  experience  of 
near  a  year,  including  a  whole  winter  palled  without 
any  particular  precautions,  can  juftify  an  opinion,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  permanent. 

4  No  inconvenience  whatever  was  felt  from  expo- 
fure  to  the  common  atrnofphere. 

4  A  lady,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  with  narrow 
died,  prominent  [boulders,  and  hereditary  difpofition 
to  consumption,  after  a  iliort  cough  of  many  weeks* 
continuance,  and  flight  irregular  feverifh  feelings, 
began  to  expedforate  purulent  matter,  and  to  com¬ 
plain  of  confiderable  [hiverings  in  the  evening,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  dry  burning  fkin,  and  profufe  night  per- 
fpirations.  She  could  not  lie  on  one  lide,  and  her 
Belli  and  flrength  declined  with  the  greateft  rapidity. 

L  2  *  Fearing 
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4  Fearing  that  digitalis  alone,  which  had  been  tried, 
but  as  I  thought  not  with  fufficient  attention  to  the 
dofe  in  a  delicate  conftitution,  would  fail  to  produce 
a  cure,  I  infilled  upon  the  neceffity  of  a  temperated 
atmofphere  ;  and  my  remonftrances  fucceeded, 

c  By  means  of  four  drops  of  tinCture  of  digitalis, 
thrice  a  day  at  firft,  and  afterwards  from  fix  to  eight 
(beyond  which  I  never  could  rife,  without  langnor, 
inappetence,  or  ficknefs),  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe^ 
was  fenfibly  arrefted  in  about  three  weeks.  In  five 
weeks  the  heCtic  fever  had  nearly  fubfided  ;  the  ex¬ 
pectoration  and  cough  were  greatly  leffened  ;  and  by 
aCtual  meafurement  of  the  arm,  an  increafe  of  flefh 
was  afcertained. 

4  In  three  wTeeks  more  the  complaint  was  fo  far 
abated,  that  the  patient  fpent  the  greater  part  of  the 
§ne  days  of  April  out  of  doors ;  and  by  degrees  re¬ 
turned  to  the  ufe  of  the  common  air. 

‘  All  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  difappeared,  and 
they  have  not  fince  returned  * 

Two  other  patients,  the  author  obferves,  under  the 
fame  treatment,  experienced  the  fame  happy  effects. 
It  was  remarked  by  all  of  them,  that  the  ftillnefs  of  the 
air  became  much  more  agreeable  than  the  currents 
and  the  unequal  application  of  the  heat  from  a  com¬ 
mon  open  fire.  In  one  inftance,  no  advantage  what¬ 
ever  was  derived  from  the  praCtice.  Although  many 
of  the  cafes  treated  in  this  way  terminated  fatally  at 
laft,  they  are,  in  reality,  the  author  obferves,  more 
encouraging  than  would  appear  without  attention  to 
the  degree  of  the  difeafe.  All  the  patients  had  been  i 
long  ill ;  they  had  already  baffled  the  perfevering 
efforts  of  medical  practitioners;  no  confiderable  re¬ 
lief  was  expeCteff  for  them,  much  Jefs  a  cure.  They 
are  not  to  be  confidered  as  taken  protnifcuoufly  from 
the  main  body,  but  as  belonging  to  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  confumptive. 


In 
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In  the  fecond  divifion  of  his  work,  the  author 
treats  of  the  power  and  agency  of  digitalis,  an  article 
ot  the  materia  me  die  a ,  whefe  virtues  are  yet  ill  un¬ 
derflood.  In  cafes  of  tubercular  confumption,  not 
advanced  to  the  ulcerative  ftage,  and  where  no  pecu¬ 
liar  difadvantages  of  fituation  in  life  counteract  the 
remedy,  he  ftill  thinks  that,  in  his  former  ftatements 
on  this  fubjedt,  he  has  not  over-rated  its  virtues;  and 
feveral  cafes  are  here  adduced  in  fupport  of  this  after-, 
lion.  The  following,  we  imagine,  will  hardly  be 
denied  to  be- a  cafe  ot  incipient  phthifis  at  leaf!;  nor 
does  the  curative  eftedt  of  the  remedy  appear  more 
queflionable. 

‘  Mr.  Charles  Torin,  set.  22,  of  a  thin  habit  and 
dark  complexion,  with  dark  hair,  after  fpitting  blood, 
was  troubled  with  cough,  purulent  expectoration, 
chills,  heats,  and  night-fweats,  with  difficulty  of  ly¬ 
ing  down  on  one  fide,  and  a  pulfe  at  112:  he  had 
loft  flefh  and  ftrength  progreffively. 

4  Before  coming  to  the  Hot  Wells,  in  January, 
1800,  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  very  faihion- 
able  phyfician,  by  whom  he  was  kept  on  the  moil 
(lender  diet,  and  by  whofe  order  I  underftood  him  to 
have  taken  acid  and  neutral  faline  medicines,  without 
any  benefit  whatever.  After  examination  of  a  patient 
fo  far  reduced,  in  whofe  family  alfo  the  difeafe  under 
which  he  laboured  had  committed  great  ravages,  I 
conceived  very  flight  hopes  of  fuccefs.  The  tindture 
of  digitalis  was  however  preferibed,  and  perfevered 
in,  with  variations  of  the  dofe.  Opium  was  alfo 
given,  in  about  the  quantity  of  a  grain  at  night. 

4  The  fymptoms,  in  a  fortnight,  were  fenlibly  lefs 
fevere  ;  the  hedtic  fever,  foon  afterwards,  was  entirely 
removed. 

c  In  fix  weeks  Mr.  Charles  Torin  left  the  Hot  W ells, 
nearly  reftored  to  his  natural  ftrength,  and  with  no 
fymptom  of  his  former  complaint,  except  a  little  ex¬ 
pectoration.  This,  on  continuing  the  digitalis  two 
months  longer,  gave  wav. 
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c  At  the  end  of  above  a  twelvemonth  I  faw  my  pa¬ 
tient  perfectly  well  \  and  in  this  ftate  he  failed  for 
the  Eaft  indies  about  a  m<jnth  ago.’ 

The  author  obferves  juftly,  however,  that  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  habit  and  of  fymptoms  make  confiderable 
difference  in  the  proper  employment  of  digitalis,  and 
frequently  call  for  a  combination  of  means  to  endure 
fuccefs.  We  would  recommend  the  attention  of  the 
reader  efpecially  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

Some  fpeculations  follow  on  the  mode  in  which 
digitalis  operates  in  the  fyftem.  In  regard  to  the 
operation  of  medicines  generally,  the  author  feems  to 
lean  to  the  ammo-chemical  (not  the  humoral)  theory. 
*  To  whatever  organ/  he  obferves,  c  medicinal  ap¬ 
plication  is  made,  1  eonfider  the  applied  fubftance  as 
a  chemical  compound.  The  organs  themfelves  I  confi- 
der  likewife  as  chemical  compounds,  extremely  variable, 
and  of  a  peculiar  nature  for  the  time  being.  We  know 
that  certain  changes  in  thole  organic  compounds 
which  are  fir  ft  a  fie  died,  will  produce  fucceffive  changes 
in  connected  parts,  till  perhaps  the  whole  frame  under¬ 
goes  a  change  in  its  compofition,  and  confequently 
in  its  a  (Prions.  Some  effedls  of  thefe  changes  will  be 
manifeft;  others  more  obfcure;  and  others  not  afcer- 
tainable  by  any  of  our  prefent  methods  of  obferva- 
tiond  If  this  is  the  light  the  fubjedt  ought  to  be 
viewed  in,  and  changes  in  the  compofition  of  the 
fyftem,  rather  than  in  its  apt  ions,  are  to  he  confidered 
as  the  primary  effects  of  the  application  of  remedies, 
the  reduction  of  medicine  to  a  fcience  is  a  hopelefs 
talk  indeed  !  Changes  of  the  moil  important  kind  take 
place  in  the  body,  with  regard  to  its  functions,  with¬ 
out  m an i felling  themfelves  by  any  figns  cognizable  to 
the  fenfes  -3  and  to  what  precedes  in  chemiftry  (hall 
we  recur,  which  may  indicate  their  nature  and  ex¬ 
ude  nee  ?  It  is  too  true,  as  the  author  remarks,  that 
we  have  Icarcely  advanced  a  tingle  ftep  in  vital  che- 
iniftry.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  conftitution 
of  any  one  organ  in  any  one  of  its  conditions.  We 

know 
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know  nothing  of  the  difference  between  the  feveral 
conditions  compatible  with  life.  Changes  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  actions  foon  follow  the  application  of  remedies, 
and  in  general  long  before  ahy  alteration  in  ftru&ure  or 
in  compofition  are  perceivable,  which,  in  many  cafes, 
are  never  obvious  to  the  fenfes.  It  is  the  former, 
therefore,  that  are  the  proper  fubjeCts  for  obfervation, 
unlefs  chemiftry  could  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
latter,  which  it  has  not  yet  done. 

With  regard  to  the  action  of  digitalis,  the  author  is 
difpofed  to  regard  it  as  a  ftimulant  and  tonic,  rather 
than  as  a  fedative  remedy,  as  has  been  commonly 
held.  Reduced  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  he  obferves, 
from  the  operation  of  digitalis,  is  always  accompanied 
by  increafed  momentum  ;  and  an  inftrument  is  hinted 
at,  for  meafuring  the  force  of  the  arterial  puifations, 
by  means  of  which  he  has  ascertained,  he  thinks,  a 
very  confiderable  augmentation  of  ftrength  of  pulfe, 
under  a  guarded  adminiftration  of  digitalis,  fo  given 
as  not  to  induce  ficknefs  or  languor.  That  digitalis 
will  increafethe  power  of  the  ftomach  is  inferred  from 
obferving  the  appetite  of  many  phthifical  patients  in¬ 
creafed  under  its  ufe;  and  thg  author  has  accordingly 
given  it  in  feveral  cafes  of  dyfpepha,  wdth  the  bed 
cffeCt.  In  nervous  atrophy,  accompanied  with  ex-. 
ceffive  fenfibility,  fever,  evening  exacerbations,  and 
wafting  of  the  fleili,  without  local  injury  to  any  of 
the  vifcera,  it  was  found  equally  advantageous,  pro¬ 
ducing  effects  very  ftmilar  to  opium,  to  which,  indeed, 
it  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  in  its  mode  of  aCtion. 

Ghfervations  on  the  cure  of  fcrophula  next  follow. 
The  object  of  thefe  is  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
practitioners  a  remedy,  which,  from  the  evidence  here 
adduced,  appears  to  be  of  the  molt  promifing  kind: 
tins  is,  the  muriate  of  time ,  confiding  of  a  faturated 
folution  of  lime  in  the  muriatic  acid,  or  common 
Jpirit  of  fait,  of  the  -(hops.  The  dole  has  been  from 
ten  drops  for  young  children,  to  two  drachms  for  adults,. 

L  4  three 
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three  or  tour  times  a  day.  A  drachm,  diluted  with 
water,  is  contidered  as  a  medium  dote.  Five  cafes 
are  given  in  detail,  where  the  good  effects  of  this 
remedy  were  very  ftrikingly  fhewn  ;  but  the  author 
has  given  it  to  near  a  hundred  patients,  in  various 
conditions  of  life,  and  there  are  very  few,  he  ob- 
ferves,  of  the  common  forms  of  fcrophula,  in  which 
he  has  not  had  fuccefsful  experience  of  the  muriate 
of  lime. 

The  following  cafe  deferves  to  be  recorded,  on 
more  than  one  account. 

c  Cafe  4.  Laft  fpring  a  young  Jady  was  placed 
under  my  care  ;  on  examining  whofe  fituation  I  was 
ilruck  with  defpondency.  The  intelligent  reader  will 
perceive  from  the  fubfequent  account,  for  the  firft  part 
of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  father  of  my  patient, 
l  homas  Johnes,  Elq.  M.  P.  of  Hafod,  Cardiganshire, 
that  I  had  ample  caufe  for  this  feeling. 

1795 — M.  J.  had  a  worm  complaint.  The  apo¬ 
thecary  deftroyed  the  worms,  but  was  faid  to  have 
left  their  exuviae  behind,  probably  from  want  of 
purging  phyfic. 

“  1796 — In  the  fpring  carried  her  to  London;  put 

her  under  Dr.  P - ’s  care.  He  gave  her  very  firong 

calomel  medicines,  which  carried  away  every  thing. 
On  her  return,  her  aunt  Eliza  perceived  the  could  not 
walk  fo  well  as  ufual. 

“  In  September,  Mrs.  H.  Williams’s  maid  perceived 
a  diftortion  of  the  fpine.  I  was  at  Cardigan  allizes. 
On  my  return  fent  for  Dr.  Davies  He  faid  there 
had  been  difcovered  a.  cure  by  Pott,  viz.  felons  or 
iffues  in  the  back.  He  made  two  iffues  by  the  cauftic 
of  lime. 

cc  Dr.  Davies  faid,  Jones’s  fpinal  flays  were  good 
things,  and  wrote  to  him  for  a  pair;  which,  however, 
were  never  put  on. 

“  Mr.  L - ,  furgeon  in  London,  came  to  Abe- 

ry  ft  with,  from  thence  here.  He  approved  of  the 
iffues  :  but  faid  they  mud  be  enlarged.  He  enlarged 

them 
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them  with  cauftic,  fo  that  each  held  nine  beans.  The 
patient  differed  very  much.  In  the  beginning  of  win¬ 
ter  we  went  to  Bath,  where  Mr.  L - came  to  fee 

her  twice.  He  faid  nothing  could  do  but  the  iffues. 

She  was  under  Mr. - ’s  fubordinate  care  at  Bath, 

who  did  not  feem  to  think  (lie  was  going  on  well*  yet 
did  not  choofe  to  fpeak  out. 

“  Mr.  Earle  coming  to  Bath,  he  was  confulted, 
and  faid  every  thing  was  going  on  well ;  though  to  all 
our  eyes  fhe  feemed  very  indifferent. 

“  Mr.  L - came  again  before  wre  left  Bath,  and 

laughed  at  the  idea  of  Jones’s  flays.  Said  the  fea-bath- 
ing  would  effectually  cure  her;  and  ordered  her  to 
be  plunged  in,  the  firft  w7arm  day  after  our  arrival. 

“  1796 — In  the  fummer  wTe  came  to  Aberyftwith, 
and  the  fea-bathing  made  her  fo  very  ill  and  infirm, 
that,  on  Dr.  Davies  being  called  in,  he  declared  that 
Jones  muff  be  immediately  fent  for.  He  wasfo;  and 
his  frays  had  not  been  put  on  an  hour  before  fhe  could 
walk;  though  before  her  legs  were  ufelefs,  and  fo  in- 
fenfible,  that  to  all  appearance  a  paralytic  affeCtion 
had  feized  on  them. 

“  1797' — We  returned  to  Hafod  in  the  autumn. 
We  continued  here,  attended  by  Dr.  Davies ;  but  in 
the  fpring  a  fwelling  appeared,  which  all  the  learned 
declared  to  be  a  pfoas  abfcefs;  nay,  a  furgeon  wanted 
to  open  it  direCtly.  But  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith,  being  here, 
would  have  Dr.  Davies  fent  for,  and  he  would  have 
Mr.  Abernethy  come  here.  He  did  fo;  declared  it  a 
pfoas  abfcefs,  that  wras  not  yet  ripe,  but  would  be  fo 
in  two  months  ;  when  he  would  return. 

“  All  this  year  we  continued  very  uneafy  about 
this  abfcefs. 

“  1798 — Remained  at  Hafod,  with  various  hopes 
and  fears.  This  abfcefs  was  difperfed,  contrary  to 

the  declared  opinion  of -  - - — ,  who  faid  it  was 

impoffible. 

“  Don’t  let  law  claim  alone  a  glorious  uncer¬ 
tainty . 

“  1799 
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<£  1799— At  Hafod,  fometimes  better,  at  others 
worfe.  Attended,  however,  by  Jones  with  his  flays, 
this  as  well  as  the  fucceeding  year. 

cc  1800.— Early  in  the  year  a  fortunate  pleuritic 
fever  leized  her,  which  drove  us  to  Briftol.  The  reft 
you  know  ■  and  thanks  to  you,  under  a  moll  merci¬ 
ful  Providence,  die  is  reftored. 

“  T.  J. 

“  Hafod ,  May  1801.” 

Refdes  the  fymptoms  abovementioned,  there  were 
a  lymphatic  gland  in  the  arm,  and  a  fubmaxillary  gland, 
in  fuppuration,  and  the  ftrength  was  exceffively  re¬ 
duced.  There  were  hedtic  fymptoms,  a  fhort  dry 
cough,  and  difficult  refpiration.  In  about  a  month, 
from  the  ufe  of  the  muriate  of  lime,  about  a  drachm 
thrice  a  day,  in  water,  either  acidulated  with  mu¬ 
riatic  acid,  or  in  weak  infulion  of  Colombo,  the  ulce¬ 
rated  glands  had  healed,  and  the  other  fymptoms 
were  much  mitigated.  The  medicine  wras  continued 
for  above  a  twelvemonth,  and  there  was  a  conftant 
improvement,  till  full  health  feemed  reftored. 

In  order  to  afcertain  whether  an  over*dofe  of  the 
calx  muriata  would  be  attended  with  danger,  an  event 
that  might  be  apprehended  from  the  analogy  of  ba¬ 
rytes,  three  drachms  and  a  halt  of  it  were  given,  un¬ 
diluted,  to  a  dog.  The  animal  was  violently  affected, 
and  died  in  fix  hours  after.  The  internal  coat  of  the 
ftomach  was  found  exceedingly  blood-fhot,  nearly 
black,  and  converted  into  a  gelatinous  matter. 

The  Appendix,  No.  1.  contains  c  Cafes  and  Oh- 
fervations  on  the  medicinal  Efficacy  of  Digitalis  Pur¬ 
purea  in  Phthifis  Pulmonalis,  with  Speculations  on 
its  Modus  Operandi,  and  on  analogous  Remedies.' 
By  Dr.  King  lake.  A  confiderable  number  of  cafes 
are  here  narrated  of  pulmonary  affedlion,  and  which 
the  author  conliders,  certainly  not  without  probabi¬ 
lity,  as  incipient  cafes  of  phthifis,  in  which  the  digi¬ 
talis  was  productive  of  confiderable  advantage,  and 

in 
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in  many  of  them  effected  a  complete  cure.  But 
whilfl  Dr.  Kinglake’s  experience  authorizes  him  to 
ftate  the  curative  powers  of  the  digitalis,  in  the  inci¬ 
pient  or  tubercular  (la ge  of  confumption,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  in  three  of  the  cafes  that  occur,  he 
candidly  acknowledges,  that,  in  the  ulcerated  (lage,  no 
inifance  has  occurred  to  him,  at  the  Pneumatic  Inili- 
tution,  or  elfewhere,  ot  a  cure  having  ultimately  been 
effected. 

With  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy. 
Dr.  King  lake's  opinion  does  not  differ  materially  from 
that  of  Dr.  Beddoes ,  given  above.  He  confiders  it 
c  as  a  powerful  narcotic  flimulant,  capable  of  im¬ 
prefling  the  flomach  with  additional  motive  energy, 
which,  through  affociated  influence,  is  propagated 
over  the  fyhem,  and  more  particularly  exerted  on  the 
heart  and  arteries,  by  which  are  diflributed  to  every 
part  of  the  frame  an  increafed  quantity  of  oxygenous 
and  other  vital  principles,  which  may  be  necelfary  to 
retrieve  and  ehabiidi,  both  locally  and  generally,  the 
healthy  conditions  of  life.’  On  this  principle,  he 
obferves,  it  is  obvious  that  its  virtues  fhould  be  ex- 
clufively  manifefted  in  difeafes  of  debility — but  is  it  fo? 
we  would  afk.  Is  it  a  probable  remedy  in  typhus 
fever,  in  fcurvy,  or  in  cafes  of  more  ffinpie  debility, 
if  fuch  there  be  ?  A  number  of  objections  might  be 
offered  to  this  view  of  the  queflion,  as  well  as  to  the 
iuppofed  paffive  condition  of  the  lymphatic  veffels  in 
the  living  body.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to 
(hew  that  the  phenomena  of  abforption  can  in  no  way 
be  explained  or  accounted  for,  without  allowing  to 
thefe  veffels  the  contractility  and  independent  aCtion 
affigned,to  them  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  other  didin- 
guifhed  phyfiologifts. 

Bpp.  No.  2,  is  a  tranflation  of  a  paper  by  Prof. 
Tlarles ,  of  Erlangen ,  extradfed  from  Ilufe land's 
Journal,  giving  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  what  is 
termed  the  oleum  hyofciami  in  haemoptoe.  The  mode 
of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  two  ounces  of  the  frefh  leaves 

of 
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of  henbane,  bruifed,  in  eight  ounces  ot  olive  oil.  Of 
this,  one  part  is  mixed  with  two  of  oil  of  olives  or  of* 
almonds,  and  three  or  four  tea  fpoonfuls  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  taken  twice  or  thricaa  day.— -Allowing  the  hen¬ 
bane  to  be  as  iifeful  in  haemoptoe  as  here  dated,  the 
preparation  is  certainly  an  unfit  one,  as  liable  to  great 
uncertainty  in  point  of  ftrength.  Oil  is  a  very  im- 
perfeft  folvent.  of  the  gum-refinous  or  mucilaginous 
juices  of  vegetables,  in  which  their  abtive  properties 
moftly  refide. 

App.  No.  3,  treats  of  the  ufe  of  certain  external  ap¬ 
plications  in  confumption.  Blillering,  according  to 
the  author’s  experience,  has  been  of  little  advantage, 
where  tubercles  exift.  The  happy  effects  of  iffues  in 
diforganizations,  nearly  as  far  below  the  common  in¬ 
teguments  as  tubercles  fometimes  are,  led  him  to 
hope  more  from  their  ufe  ;  and  fome  cafes  are  here 
related  where  they  were  productive  of  decided  advan¬ 
tage. 

A  cafe  of  confirmed  confumption  is  mentioned, 
where  the  exacerbation  of  heChc  fever  was  marked 
by  increafed  force  of  the  pulfe,  without  any  increafe 
of  frequency. 


Art.  XXL  An  n  a  Is  oj  P  h  i  lofophy ,  Na  fur  at  H  iftory , 
Chemifttry ,  Literature ,  Agriculture ,  and  the  Mecha¬ 
nical  and  Fine  Arts.  For  the  Year  1800.  By 
T.  Garnett,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Prof,  of  Nat.  Phil, 
and  Chem.  in  the  Royal  Injiitution  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain*  ;  and  other  Gentlemen.  Vol.  I.  8vo,  488 
pages,  price  10s.  6d.  London,  1801.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

COMPENDIOUS  publications  of  the  nature  of 
the  one  before  us,  are  always  interefting  and 
uieiul  to  a  certain  clafs  of  readers ;  and  they  have 

*  Dr.  G  no  longer  holds  the  fituation  of  Profejfor  in  the  Royal 
Injiitution.  The  managers  have  lately  appointed  Dr.  Thomas  Youngy 
a  gentleman  eminent  in  various  branches  of  fcience,  to  that  office. 

acquired 
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acquired  additional  importance,  by  the  late  advances 
in  the  price  of  all  forts  of  literary  works.  It  is  now 
in  the  power  of  few  to  have  recourfe  to  the  original 
volumes  that  iffue  from  the  prefs:  and  concife  and 
abridged  defcriptions  are  become  indifpenfable.  With 
regard  to  the  prefent  colledlion,  different  perfons 
have  been  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  different  ar¬ 
ticles  ;  no  individual  being  equal  to  the  talk  of  com¬ 
piling  the  whole.  We  fhall  have  occafion  merely  to 
point  out  the  general  plan  of  the  work,  and  its  ar¬ 
rangement:  the  articles  which  have  any  relation  to 
medicine  have,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  al¬ 
ready  before  our  readers. 

The  volume  is  divided  under  three  general  heads, 
Jcientific ,  literary ,  and  mifcellaneoiis.  Under  the 
fir  ft  is  given  an  account  of  difcoveries  in  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  natural  hiftory,  and  chemiftry.  The  fuhjecf 
of  galvanifm  naturally  engages  a  confiderable  ihare 
of  the  compiler’s  attention  :  the  account  here  given 
of  it,  however,  is  by  no  means  complete.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  which  exhibits  the  ftate  and  improvements  in 
chemiftry,  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  much 
care,  and  is  perhaps  the  belt  in  the  volume. 

In  the  fecond,  or  literary  department,  is  given  an 
account  of  Englifh  and  foreign  literature,  the  former 
cl  a  fled  under  general  heads  of  faiences,  in  alphabe¬ 
tical  order.  This  part  of  the  wTork  can  be  coniidered 
as  little  more  than  a  lift  of  titles  and  prices,  or  at  beft 
what  the  French  term  catalogue  raifbnee%  the  com¬ 
piler,  however,  feems  to  have  fpared  no  pains  to  ren¬ 
der  his  lift  of  publications  complete,  as  every  thing 
feems  to  be  included*,  from  the  Phildfophical  Travf- 

*  From  this  mutt  be  excepted,  however,  the  Medical  and  Chlrur- 
gical  Renjienjo,  which  the  compiler  has  not  thought  it  neceffary  to 
notice  amongft  the  other  medical  journals.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a 
motive  for  this  exclufinje  favour  ffiewn  to  us.  Dr.  G.  certainly  was 
not  ignorant  of  its  exigence  :  he  knew  its  title  to  impartiality,  and 
its  favourable  reception  amongft  the  mod  re  fpe<5table  of  the  profeffion. 
One  reafon,  indeed,  may  be  afligned  :  the  ceft'ation  of  the  doctor's' 
jfundfions  at  the  Royal  Injlitution ,  has  perhaps  left  him  leilure  to  form 
engagements  with  publiffiers  of  other  periodical  works. 

actions , 
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actions,  to  the  new  edition  of  Joe  Miller's  left  Book , 
which,  we  are  informed,  is  printed  (with  new  jeds) 
for  Weft  and  Co.  price  Is, 

The  third,  or  mifcellaneous  part,  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  improvements  which  have  lately  been 
made  in  agriculture  and  the  arts.  An  obituary  of  li¬ 
terary  characters  terminates  the  volume. 


Art.  XXII.  Annals  of  Infanity ,  comprizing  a  Va* 
riety  of  Select  Cafes  in  the  different  Species  of  In- 
fanity,  Lunacy ,  or  Madnefs ,  with  the  Modes  of 
Practice,  as  adopted  in  the  Treatment  of  each.  By 
William  Perfect,  M.  D .  of  Weft  Mailing ,  i n 
Kent,  8k  c.  2d  edition,  rev  fed,  corrected,  and  con- 
Jiderably  enlarged.  8vo.  412  pages,  price  6s.  Lon¬ 
don,  1801.  Murray  and  Highley,  &c. 

THE  former  edition  of  this  treatife,  published  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Cafes  of  Infanity,  is  too  well 
known  to  medical  readers  intereded  in  the  fubjeft  to 
render  a  particular  notice  of  the  prefent  neceffary.  It 
is  a  work  purely  practical,  confiding  of  individual 
cafes,  without  any  connecting  principle,  or  genera! 
theoretical  difcuffion:  it  does  not*  therefore,  admit  of 
abridgment.  The  means  employed  in  the  cure,  and 
which  appear  often  to  have  been  fuccefsful,  are  not 
characlerifed  by  any  novelty  of  prefcription,  but  are 
fuch  as  ordinarily  fugged  themfelves  in  fimilar  cafes. 
The  author  might  have  fpared  his  pains  in  quoting 
wonders  from  foreign  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  Thus 
the  cafe  recited  from  Sorry ,  of  a  child  having  been 
born  raving  mad,  c  and  who,  when  four  days  old, 
poffeffed  fo  much  ftrength  in  his  legs  and  arms,  that 
four  women  could  with  difficulty  redrain  him/  &c„ 
&c.  might  have  been  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
work. 
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Art,  XXIII.  Exercices  de  Botanique ,  a  VUfage  des 
Commencans :  Botanical  Exercifes  for  the  life  of 
Beginners ;  an  elementary  Work ,  adorned  with  157 
Copper-plates .  By  J.  C,  Philibert.  2  vols. 
Royal  8 vo,  434  pages,  price  2 1.  2s.  Paris,  1801, 
Imported  by  Boose y,  London. 

THE  plates  which  accompany  the  prefent  work, 
the  author  observes,  were  executed  by  a  fociety 
of  amateurs  in  fcience,  and  were  intended  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  relative  to  the  two  other  kingdoms 
of  Nature.  Particular  circumftances,  however,  pre¬ 
vented  the  completion  of  the  plan,  and  limited  it  to 
the  prefent  collediion,  under  the  title  and  in  the  form 
of  Botanical  Exercifes :  M .  Philibert  was  charged 
with  the  compofition  of  the  text  adapted  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  plates;  and  he  has  followed  the 
order  of  thefe  in  his  arrangement  of  the  fubjeft,  which 
is  that  of  Tournefort ,  in  order,  however,  not  to 
confine  himfelf  exclufively  to  a  method  which,  though 
defervedly  admired,  is  not  altogether  accommodated 
to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  fcience,  the  author  has 
judged  it  right  to  adapt  the  fame  examples,  firft 
to  the  f exit  a  l  fy fern  of  1  Annins ,  and  afterwards  to  the 
natural  method  of  Jujjieu.  His  aim  is  to  familiarize 
the  {Indent  with  the  books,  without  which  it  is  ini- 
poffible  to  ftudy  botany  with  advantage;  but  which, 
neverthelefs,  require  the  aid  of  a  familiar  book  of  m- 

'  jl 

ftruflions,  fuch  an  one,  in  faff,  as  the  work  before  us, 
wfirich  is  undoubtedly  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
acquifition  of  botanical  knowledge,  by  fmoothmg 
the  accefs  to  it,  and  by  furni firing  a  familiar  intro- 
duffion  to  its  elements. 

In  a  clear  and  well-written  preliminary  difcourfe, 
the  author  points  out  the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  pro¬ 
per  treatifes  on  the  fubject,  and  at  the  lame  time  in¬ 
dicates  thofe  which  he  deems  ne  ceil  ary,  and  indeed 
indifpenfable,  for  the  purpofe,  Thefe  are,  1ft.  the  Ek± 

mens 
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mens  de  Botanique  of  Tonrnefort,  or,  which  is  more 
complete,  the  2d  edition  of  the  fame  work,  publifhed 
in  3  vols.  4to  in  1700,  under  the  title  of  Inftitutiones 
Rei  Herbaria:  2d.  the  Syftema  Vege  tab  ilium  of  Lin - 
neus,  which  contains  only  the  effential  characters  of 
the  genera  and  fpecies :  in  addition,  therefore,  to  this 
will  be  required,  the  Genera  Plant  arum ,  and  Species 
Plant  arum,  of  the  fame  author.  The  former  con¬ 
tains  what  the  author  calls  the  natural  characters  of 
all  the  genera,  and  the  defcription  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  flower  and  the  fruit.  The  Species  Plant 'arum  con¬ 
tains  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  the  fpecies,  and 
likewife  the  different  names  and  phrafes  under  which 
the  moft  celebrated  writers  have  treated  of  them  3 
thofe  of  the  known  varieties  of  each  fpecies,  and  the 
place  where  they  grow  naturally  :  3d.  the  Genera 
Plant  arum  of  Jujjieu .  To  thefe  fhould  be  added  a 
Dictionary  of  Terms ,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  Roujfeau , 
which,  however,  is  incomplete.  An  ufeiul.work  of 
this  fort  has  juft  appeared  by  the  author  of  the  pre- 
fent  treatife,  and  which  is  rendered  the  more  valuable 
by  the  addition  of  numerous  figures. 

An  explanation  of  the  three  principal  methods  of 
claflification,  viz.  thofe  of  Toutnefort,  Linneus,  and 
Jujjieu ,  follows ;  the  author  here  points  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  peculiar  to  each,  and  which  ferve  to  render 
it,  in  fome  refpe&s,  preferable  to  the  others.  On  the 
whole  w7e  may  obferve,  that  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
find  a  work  better  calculated  for  teaching  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  botany,  and  for  enabling  the  ftudent  to  re¬ 
duce  thofe  principles  to  practice,  than  the  prefect. 
The  plates  are  extremely  well  executed,  and  convey 
a  very  perfeCt  idea  of  the  port  and  phyfiognomy  of 
the  plants  they  are  intended  to  reprefent.  The  type 
and  paper  are  likewife  of  the  beft  kind. 

In  the  text  accompanying  the  plates,  each  plant  is 
defcribed  according  to  the  three  methods  mentioned 
above,  and  referred  to  its  proper  ftation  in  each 
of  thofe  fvftems.  A  concife  account  is  then  given  of 
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its  place  of  growth,  its  habits,  its  fenfible,  cecono- 
mica],  and  medicinal  properties,  when/thefe  are 
known;  and,  laftly,  its  mode  of  growth  and  pro¬ 
pagation. 


Art.  XXIV.  Medecine  du  Voyageur ,  8 (c.  Medi¬ 
cine  jar  Travellers;  or ,  Advice  on  the  Means  of 
preferring  Health ,  and  remedying  the  Accidents 
and  Difeafes  to  which  Perfons  are  expofed  in  tra¬ 
velling  by  Land  or  Sea .  Followed  by  a  Practical 
EJj'ay  on  Travelling  and  Sea  Voyages  confidered  as 
Remedies.  By  J.  D.  Du pl anil,  M.  D.  3  vols. 
8 vo.  about  1200  pages.  Paris,  1801.  Imported  by 
Boosey,  London.  Price  18s. 

IN  ftyle  and  general  arrangement  this  work  re- 
fembles  the  Domeftic  Medicine  of  Dr.  Buchan ,  like 
which  it  is  addreffed  to  the  general  reader,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  inftruQions  that  may  be  ufeful  to 
perfons  undertaking  long  voyages,  by  fea  or  land* 
and  to  whom  profeflional  affiftance  is  not  always  ac- 
ceffible. 


Art.  XXV .  The  fir  ft  Number  of  Veterinary  Tranfi 
actions;  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Effects  and 
Treatment  of  IV ounds  of  Joints  and  other  circum - 
fcribed  Cavities .  Publijhed  by  Order  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Meeting  of  Subfcribers  to  the  Veterinary  CoU 
lege.  8vo.  90  pages,  with  2  plates,  price  3s.  6d* 
London,  1801.  Debrett. 

,  i 

WE  congratulate  the  public  on  this  firft  fruit 
of  that  excellent  eftablifhment  the  Veteri¬ 
nary^  College.  It  wras  high  time  to  w7reft  from  the  hands 
of  ignorance  and  brutality  the  care  and  manage- 
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ment,  in  its  difeafes  at  lead,  of  one  of  the  mod  nfeiui 
of  domeftic  animals.  Humanity  and  intered  called 
alike  for  the  reform  which  has  been  begun.  And 
though  there  is  reafon  to  lament  the  opposition  which 
ignorance  and  prejudice  appear  too  fuccefsfully,  as 
We  learn  from  the  preface  to  the  work*  to  have  ma- 
ni’feded,  the  world  is  too  enlightened,  we  truft,  to^ 
fuflfer  them  ultimately  to  triumph.  The  utility  of 
principles,  in  this  as  in  every  other  branch  of  art* 
will  appear  in  the  obfervations  here  given.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  undoubtedly  its  value  ;  but  experience,  un¬ 
aided  by  rational  principles,  is  at  bed  a  blind  guide, 
and,  in  matters  relating  to  fo  obfcure  and  difficult  a 
fubjeft  as  the  animal  oeconomy,  continually  liable  to 
conduct  us,  by  falfe  analogies,  to  error.  But  it  is  not 
in  its  application  to  the  brute  alone,  that  the  full  im¬ 
portance  of  veterinary  fcience  can  be  perceived.  If 
the  fundtions  of  the  human  oeconomy  have  frequently 
been  illudrated  and  explained  by  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy,  and  reference  to  the  fame  functions  in  the  ani¬ 
mal,  there  is  as  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  patho¬ 
logy  may  receive  improvement  from  the  dudy  of  dif- 
eafe  in  the  brute  creation.  Experiments  can  here  be 
indituted  which  in  the  human  are  totally  inadmii- 
fible. 

The  obfervations  here  given  relate  to  wounds  of 
circumfcribed  cavities.  ETnder  this  term  are  included 
the  ched,  the  abdomen,  the  joints,  the  mucous  eap- 
fules,  or  bnrft  mucofie,  and  even  the  blood  vefiels,  &c„. 
Several  cafes  are  related  of  inflammation  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  coat  of  veins  in  confequence  of  bleeding;  an 
accident,  it  feems,  that  not  unfrequently  follows  this » 
operation  in  the  horfe.  In  thefe  cafes,  as  well  as  in  ' 
penetrating  wounds  into  joints  and  mucous  capfules, 
the  chief  reliance  in  the  treatment  is  placed  on  the 
affual  cautery  applied  to  the  lips  of  the  wound.  The: 
object  of  this  is  to  produce  a  glutinous  fubflance  to 
clofe  up  the  opening,  and,  before  the  dough  is  re¬ 
moved,  for  granulations  below  to  fupply  the  place  oft 
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the  lymph,  and  thus  produce  union  of  the  divided 
parts.  The  tuccefs  of  this  mode  of  practice  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  cafes  recited.  In  colleftions  of  fluid  in 
the  mucous  capfules  furrounding  joints,  and  in  the 
fheaths  of  tendons,  as  in  the  fwellings  termed  tvind- 
galls  and  the  like,  a  caution  is  given  againft  opening* 
them  by  incifion  or  otherwife,  as  is  frequently  prac- 
tifed.  Inflammation  often  follows  the  operation,  and 
adhefion  of  the  tendons  to  the  Tides  of  the  fac,  or  to 
each  other  ;  which  ever  after  prevent  a  free  motion 
of  the  limb. 

%  ^  considerable  part  of  the  prefent  volume  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  account  of  the  eftablifhment,  and  of  the 
mterefled  opposition  it  has  encountered,  not  only 
from  farriers  and  fmiths  of  the  old  fchool,  but  from 
grooms  and  fervants,  who  have  found  their  perqui- 
iites  from  the  former  annihilated. 


Art.  XXVI.  Traite  des  Moyens  de  dejinfecter 
V Air,  Sic.  A  Treatife  on  the  Means  of  purifying 
the  Air,  of  preventing  Contagion ,  and  arrejiing  its 
Progrefs.  By  L.  B.  Gu yton-Morveau,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Inftitute ,  Sic.  Sic.  8vo.  306 
pages,  price  6s.  Paris,  1801.  Imported  by  Boose  y, 
London. 


TT  would  be  a  wafte  of  words  to  point  out  the  i ra¬ 
il  portance  of  the  fubjeft  here  difeuffed  :  and  the 
treatment  of  it  by  fo  diftinguifhed  a  cbemift  as  M. 
Morveau  cannot  fail  to  give  it  additional  intereft.  The 
enabling  us  to  deftroy  with  facility  and  certainty  the 
mcfl  noxious  impurities  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
to  eradicate,  perhaps,  the  feeds  of  peftilence  and 
contagion,  is  one  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  mo- 
dern  chemiftry ;  for  the  aromatic  fumigations,  and 
other  inert  procefles,  pradlifed  in  the  earlier  ages, 
and  ft  ill  too  much  relied  on,  have  no  claim  to  rank 
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i  1  ' 

with  thole  above  alluded  to.  They  ftified,  as  it  is 
very  properly  obferved,  rather  than  deftroyed,  the 
contagious  effluvia  ;  and  thus,  by  mafking  the  danger, 
added  to  its  degree. 

In  a  preliminary  difcourfe,  the  author  points  out 
the  infufficiency  of  the  ordinary  methods  in  ufe  for 
the  deftruetion  of  contagion,  and  the  prevention  of 
its  fpreading.  Due  merit,  however,  is  allowed  to  the 
precedes  recommended  by  our  countrymen  Dr.  Car¬ 
michael  Smyth  and  Mr.  Cruickfliank ?  although,  for 
fufficient  reafons,  he  has  not  thought  them  the  bed 
poffible  for  the  purpofe.  It  is  furprizing  that  fo  little 
attention  fhould  have  been  paid  to  the  fubjeCt  of  mi¬ 
neral  acids  in  a  date  of  vapour,  as  deftroyers  of  con¬ 
tagion  ;  for  their  efficacy  for  this  purpofe  was  long 
ago  eftablhlied  by  the  author  of  the  treatile  before 
us.  More  than  five  and  twenty  years  ago  M. 
Morveau  publifhed  an  account  of  a  procefs  for  puri¬ 
fying  air  charged  with  putrid  and  contagious  emana¬ 
tions,  founded  on  authentic  and  decifive  experiments* 
The  burying-vaults  of  the  principal  church  at  Dijon 
being  full  during  the  winter  of  1773,  and  the  intern 
fity  of  the  froft  at  that  period  preventing  the  opening 
of  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  burying- places,  the 
vaults  were  ordered  to  be  emptied.  It  was  imagined 
that  fufficient  precaution  had  been  taken,  in  throwing 
on  quicklime,  though  not  even  a  vent  was  provided 
for  the  vapours  that  were  extricated  ;  and  not  confi¬ 
ded  ng,  what  the  experiments  of  Macbride  had  be¬ 
fore  proved,  that  although  lime  prevents  the  putre¬ 
faction  of  animal  fubfiances,  it  at  the  fame  time 
promotes  the  difengagement  of  its  products.  The 
infeftion*  of  the  air  toon  became  fo  infupportable, 
that  the  church  was  obliged  to  be  (hut  up.  Unfuc- 
cefsful  attempts  were  next  made  to  purify  the  air  by 

*  The  word  infeflion  is  not  ufed  here  in  the  fenfe  in  which  fit 
is  coramonly  employed  with  us,  viz  as  analogous  nearly  with  con- 
tap  ion  ;  but  as  fimply  exprefling  an  impure  or  contaminated  ftate  of 
the  air  by  putrid  effluvia. 
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detonation  with  nitre;  by  fumigations  of  vinegar;  by 
burning  a  variety  of  perfumes  and  odoriferous  drugs, 
&c.;  by  fprinkling  the  pavement  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  anti-pejtilential  vinegar,  or  the  vinaigre  des 
qucitre  voleurs .  The  odour  of  the  putrid  effluvia  was 
merely  mafked  for  a  moment  by  thefe  operations,  and 
foon  re-appeared  with  equal  intenfity ;  fpreading  to  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  fymptoms  of  a  contagious 
fever  be  gran  to  manifeft  themfelves. 

o 

At  this  period  the  author  was  confulted;  and  his 
fit  ft  attention  was  directed  to  the  muriatic  acid ,  the 
very  diffufihle  vapours  of  which  might  feize  the  am¬ 
moniac,  which  he  conlidered  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
odorous  miafmata.  This  theory  refted  on  two  con- 
ftant  fafts ;  the  firft,  that  every  putrid  decompofition 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  ammoniac  :  the  fecond, 
that  the  muriatic  acid  and  ammoniac,  when  they 
meet  in  a  (late  of  vapour,  almoft  in  ftantaneoufly  unite  to 
form  a  neutral  fait.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to. 
try  the  fumigation  with  muriatic  acid,  as  a  means  of 
purifying  the  air.  For  this  purpofe,  fix  pounds  of 
common  fait,  and  two  pounds  of  concentrated  ful- 
phuric  acid  were  employed.  Thefe  were  mixed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  large  glafs  veflfel  placed  on  a  bath  of  cold 
afhes,  which  were  gradually  heated  by  means  of  a 
large  chafmg-dhh.  On  the  following  day  there  was 
not  the  leaft  veftige  of  offenlive  odour  remaining  in 
the  place,  and  all  alarm  from  that  time  ceafed.  Notr 
withftanding  this,  and  feveral  other  inftances  which 
occurred  about  that  period,  where  the  fumigation- 
thus  praftifed  was  attended  with  the  greatell  fuccefs, 
the  practice  feems  to  have  fallen  into  clifufe,  and  to 
have  been  almoft  wholly  forgotten,  till  the  revival  of 
it  on  board  the  Union  hofpital  fhip  in  the  year  1795, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth  *.  It 
is  true,  he  employed  the  nitric  acid  vapour  for  the 
purpofe ;  but  its  ufe  appears  evidently  to  have  been 

#  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Med.  andChir,  Rev.  Vol.  III.  p.  n4v 
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fuggeffed  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Morveau  above 
defcribed.  The  method  adopted  more  lately  by  Mr. 
Cruick/hank ,  of  Woolwich  *,  is  next  mentioned,  with 
due  praife:  fome  alteration,  however,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ingredients  employed  is  advifed. 

Having  noticed  the  different  methods  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed  for  purifying  the  air  by  fumigations  with  the 
mineral  acids,  the  author  prefen ts  us  with  fome  re¬ 
flections  on  the  fubjefl,  and  on  the  opinions  ordina¬ 
rily  held  wTith  regard  to  it.  Conceiving  it  fufffciently 
proved  by  experiment,  that  the  mineral  acids  have 
the  power  of  deftroying  contagious  miafmata,  as  well 
as  the  putrid  odour  which  denotes  their  prefence,  he 
inquires  whether  thefe  acids  all  aft  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner  ;  if  they  exert  the  fame  affinities ;  it  their  eftefts 
are  equally  prompt  and  certain  ;  if  their  aftion  be  in- 
creafed  by  oxygen  ;  if  it  is  true  that  this  principle  is 
fet  at  liberty  in  the  procefs  recommended  by  Dr. 
Smyth,  as  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Keir ;  whether  all  kinds 
of  contagious  miafmata  are  equally  fubjeft  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  thefe  agents,  and  likewife  whether  all  pu¬ 
trid  effluvia  have  neceflarily  this  charafter  ;  if  ammo¬ 
niac  makes  a  neceffary  part  of  thefe  compounds; 
whether  they  are  always  accompanied  by  carbonic 
acid  gas  ;  and,  laftly,  whether  the  vegetable  acids 
are  capable  of  effefting  their  decompofrtion.  Such  are 
the  points  which  the  author  here  undertakes  to  dif- 
cufs,  and  to  determine  by  chemical  experiment. 

With  this  view,  fome  pieces  of  raw  beef  were  in- 
clofed  under  a  large  glafs  bell  filled  with  atmofpheric 
air,  and  inverted  over  water,  and  left  to  putrefy  in 
this  ffate.  When  the  putrefaction  was  complete,  the 
air  contained  in  the  glafs  was  expofed  to  different 
trials;  and  the  following  is  the  refult  in  general 
terms. 

When  the  air  was  wafhed  with  lime-water ,  a  copious 
precipitation  took  place,  marking  the  prefence  of  car- 

*  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Med,  and  Chir.  Rev.  Vol.  VII.  p.  540* 
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bonic  acid  g as.  The  air  preferved,  neverthelefs,  its 
putrid  fmell. 

Antfther  portion  of  the  putrid  air  was  agitated  with 
a  folution  of  nitrate  of  fiver,  which  became  inflantly 
blackened,  and  a  brownifh  pellicle  formed  on  the  fur- 
face,  part  of  which  funk  to  the  bottom  of  the  velfel. 
Nearly  the  fame  phenomena  took  place  with  the  ni¬ 
trates  of  mercury ,  and  copper ,  and  with  the  acetite 
of  lead . 

Th e  putrid  gas  being  introduced  into  a  bottle  with 
a  folution  of  fulphure  of  lime ,  the  latter  foon  grew 
turbid,  and  carbonate  of  lime  was  depofited,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  a  black  or  brown  preci¬ 
pitate,  or  the  difengagement  of  ammoniac.  Nor  did 
flips  of  paper,  tindfured  with  different  vegetable  co¬ 
lours,  or  with  nitrate  of  copper,  undergo  any  change 
on  expofure  to  putrid  gas,  which  indicated  in  any 
degree  the  prefence  of  ammoniac,  or  other  alkali  in 
a  free  (late.  When,  however,  quick-lime  was  added 
to  the  water  which  had  been  in  eontaft  with  the  pu¬ 
trid  gas,  and  which  had  abforbed  fufficient  of  this  to 
give  it  an  offenfive  odour,  a  vapour  was  difengaged 
from  the  water  which  fenfibly  evinced  the  prefence 
of  ammoniac. 

When  the  air  was  agitated  with  a  folution  of  fill- 
phate  of  zinc,  there  was  no  trace  of  the  white  preci¬ 
pitate  which  fulphurated  hydrogen,  and  the  hydro- 
fulphures,  occafion  in  that  liquor:  nor  was  the  putrid 
odour  diminifhed  in  any  remarkable  degree.  The 
oxyds  which  are  known  to  a 61  molt  powerfully  on 
the  hydro-fuiphures,  fuch  as  the  oxyd  of  zinc,  the 
black  oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  the  brown  oxyd  of 
lead,  all  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  flightly  moifi> 
ened  with  diddled  water,  were  fhut  up  in  contadl 
with  the  putrid  gas:  but  after  four  and  twenty  hours 
of  expofure  in  this  way,  no  change  in  the  colour  of 
thofe  oxyds  was  perceptible,  no  trace  of  the  difen - 
gagement  of  ammoniac,  nor  any  phenomenon  indb 
eating  the  prefence  of  fulphur.  The  fetid  odour 
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merely  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  diminiffied  in  the 
veffel  containing  the  oxyd  of  manganefe,  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  acquired  the  property  of  precipitating,  of  #  dirty 
gray  colour,  the  folutions  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and 
of  the  acetite  of  lead  *. 

In  the  putrid  air  was  next  burnt  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  gum  benzoin:  but  the  effect  was  merely 
to  cover,  in  fome  degree,  its  offenfive  odour,  without 
at  all  deftroying  it.  The  effect  was  the  fame  when 
the  air  was  agitated  with  fpirituous  folutions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  aromatic  gums  and  balfams.  When  the  thieves' 
•vinegar  was  employed  in  the  fame  way,  the  putrid 
odour  was  modified  merely,  but  not  deftroyed.  The 
pyro-ligneous  aadfeemed  to  have  rather  more  effect, 
as,  after  two  hours,  a  flight  degree  only  of  offenfive 
fmell  was  perceivable,  combined  with  the  empyreu- 
xnatic  odour  of  the  acid. 

When  gunpowder  was  repeatedly  exploded  in  the 
gas,  the  offenfive  odour  difappeared ;  but  it  feemed 
rather  to  be  owing  to  the  difperfion  of  the  gas  than  to 
its  correftion.  The  gafes  produced,  indeed,  during 
the  explofion  of  gunpowder,  being  merely  carbonic 
acid  and  azotic  gas,  with  a  very  inconfiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  fulphureous  gas,  could  not  be  expefted  to 
a£t  chemically  on  the  putrid  vapour. 

*  On  the  reading  of  the  experiments  above  mentioned  at  the  InjUttitey 
M.  Eerthollet  made  a  number  of  interefting  obfervations,  the  refult 
of  his  former  inquiries  on  this  fubjeCt,  He  remarked,  ill.  That  the 
gas  generated  by  putrefaction  contains  much  carbon,  but  no  hydrogen. 
2d.  Urine  expofed  to  light  in  clofe  veflels  remains  acid  ;  but  in  the 
dark,  forms  ammoniac.  3d.  Flefh  kept  for  fifteen  years  in  clofe 
veflels,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  rendered  the  water  acid,  with 
a  fmall  quantity  of  ammoniac.  4th.  This  flefh  after  being  fo  kept, 
if  ill  produced  jelly  by  boiling.  5th.  The  gas  twice  gave  him  a  fit  of 
the  colic;  experiments  of  this  kind,  therefore,  require  caution. 
6th.  The  putrid  principle  in  the  air  is  not  ablorbed  by  lime-water, 
unlefs  it  be  previoufly  dilfolved  in  W'ater,  7th.  A  fubftance  not  pu¬ 
trid  may  abforb  much  of  this  gas  without  itfelf  putrefying  ;  but  wdien 
the  abforption  arrives  at  a  certain  point,  the  body  is  much  dif'pofed  to 
putrefaction.  8th.  Water  is  formed  in  the  greater  number  of  putre¬ 
factions  ;  but  there  is  no  developement  of  hydrogen.  9th,  The  moft 
antifeptic  fubftances  are  the  cinchona,  and  gall-nuts.  ' 

Good 
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Good  vinegar  caufed  the  putrid  odour  to  difappear; 
as  did  the  vapour  of  diftilled  vinegar.  When  the 
acetic  acid,  or  radical  vinegar,  was  fubftituted  for 
the  two  former,  the  effeft  was  much  more  ftriking, 
the  fetid  odour  difappearing  infiantly,  without  the 
agreeable  pungency  of  the  acid  being  fenfibly  di-  ' 
minifhed. 

The  mineral  acids  were  next  examined,  as  to  their 
power  of  deftroying  the  contamination  of  putrid  air. 
The  vapour  of  fulphureous  acid,  and  the  fame  in  a 
Hate  of  gas,  let  loofe  during  the  combuftion  of  fulphur, 
were  very  effectual  for  the  purpofe.  The  fulphuric 
acid,  both  concentrated  and  diluted  with  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  completely  deftroyed  the  putrid 
fmell,  when  agitated  with  the  air.  When  the  nitric 
acid  vapour  was  employed,  in  the  manner  recom¬ 
mended  by  Dr.  Smyth ,  no  trace  of  putridity  re¬ 
mained,  nor  did  the  air  occalion  any  alteration  of  co¬ 
lour  in  the  folutions  of  acetite  of  lead  or  of  nitrate 
of  mercury. 

Whatever  care  was  taken  in  the  execution  of  the 
laft  experiment,  the  author  always  obferved  forae 
flight  traces  of  red  vapours  of  nitrous  gas  during  the 
procefs:  he  proceeded,  therefore,  to  afcertain,  by 
direft  experiment,  whether  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Keir 
were  well  founded,  that  oxygen  gas  is  given  out 
during  the  procefs,  and  thus  the  air  meliorated  by  it. 
Probability,  certainly,  was  againft  fuch  a  fuppofition; 
for  it  would  be  furprifing,  if  a  diftillation,  the  effen- 
tial  and  rigorous  condition  of  which  is,  that  not  a 
particle  of  acid  is  decompofed,  fhould  furnbh  a  fen- 
lible  quantity  of  oxygen.  But  the  author  fill  lefs 
expefted  to  find,  that,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Keir' s 
affertion,  infiead  of  being  meliorated  by  the  procefs, 
the  air  was  rendered  worfe  by  many  degrees  than  be¬ 
fore.  This,  however,  wTas  the  fa  ft. 

The  powerful  aft  ion  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  has 
been  already  mentioned.  On  repeating  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Cruickjhank  with  the  oxygenated  mu¬ 
riatic 
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riatic  acid  gas,  the  author’s  refults  fully  confirmed 
thofe  of  that  gentleman.  The  advantages  of  this 
procefs,  efpecially  when  Amplified  in  the  way  here 
advifed,  are  clearly  demonftrated.  Into  a  bottle, 
whofe  capacity  was  three  centilitres  (about  oz.) 
were  put  four  grammes  (about  gi-|.)  of  black  oxyd 
of  manganefe,  grofsly  powdered  ;  the  bottle  was  then 
filled  about  two- thirds  full,  with  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  ( aqua  regia ).  In  a  few  minutes,  on  being  agitat¬ 
ed,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  was  difengaged 
with  fuch  intenfity,  that  vegetable  colours  presented 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  were  foon  radically  de* 
flroyed.  The  facility,  and  particularly  the  prompti¬ 
tude,  with  which,  without  the  aid  of  a  diddling  ap¬ 
paratus,  this  powerful  re-agent  is  thus  obtained,  in¬ 
duced  the  author  to  give  it  the  name  of  extempora¬ 
neous  oxy -muriatic  acid;  and  he  afterwards  difco- 
vered  another  property  of  this  preparation,  which  may 
render  it  ftill  more  generally  ufeful.  It  is  well  known- 
how  difficult  it  is,  even  in  the  clofefi:  veffels,  to  pre- 
ferve  unchanged  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  as 
procured  by  the  common  proceffes.  A  bottle  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  here  indicated,  after  being  laid 
afide  and  forgotten  for  eight  years,  was  found  to  have  , 
retained  its  prifline  pungency.' 

Having  thus  examined  the  power  of  the  various 
fubftances  employed  for  the  deftruclion  of  contagion, 
the  author  gives  a  general  view  of  the  conclufions  de- 
ducible  from  his  experiments  with  refpeCt  to  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  the  different  means;  and 
points  out  the  bed  method  of  employing  thofe  which 
are  moft  deferving  of  confidence.  ^  ^ 

Water ,  cold  or  warm,  employed  in  wafhing,  may 
carry  away  infectious  matter,  but  without  decom- 
pofing  it:  and  it  has  been  found  that  lye  itfelf  has 
not  always  dedroyed  the  contagion  in  linen ;  but  that 

this 
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this  has  afterwards  communicated  the  infection,  in 
the  .cafe  of  plague  *. 

Lime  is  only  really  ufeful  for  decompofing  animal 
matters  before  putrefadtion  begins,  or  tor  the  ab- 
forption  of  carbonic  acid;  for  putrid  air  is  notfweet- 
ened  by  paffing  through  lime  water. 

Rejinons  fubftances ,  even  thofe  which  give  out  a 
volatile  acid  on  diftillation,  merely  difguife  the  putrid 
miafmata,  without  at  all  deftroying  them,  or  changing 
their  infedtious  nature. 

Fire  occafions  currents  of  air,  which  may  carry  off 
and  difperfe  putrid  vapours,  when  confined  in  a  nar¬ 
row  fpace;  but  beyond  this,  it  is  rather  hurtful  than 
falutary.  It  can  only  decompofe  the  putrid  efflu¬ 
via  when  carried  to  the  degree  of  adtual  corn- 
bullion. 

No  advantage  can  be  expedled  from  burning  dif¬ 
ferent  fubftances  on  live  coals.  Vinegar  thus  em¬ 
ployed  is  rather  burnt  than  evaporated.  Nitre  itfelf 
gives  out  only  irrefpirable  gafes,  after  having  ferved 
by  its  oxygen  to  augment  the  intenfity  of  the  fire.  It 
is  the  fame  with  gunpowder ,  which  merely  exerts  a 
mechanical  addon  on  the  air. 

With  fulphur  it  is  otherwife,  its  combuftion  being^ 
never  complete,  and  producing  only  the  fir  It  llage  of 
oxydation ;  whether  lighted,  or  thrown  on  live  coals, 
it  emits  a  fulphureous  acid  vapour,  which  adls  power¬ 
fully  on  the  miafmata  which  it  reaches ;  it,  however, 
exerts  its  operation  at  no  great  diftance,  and  is  inad- 
milfible  in  places  that  are  inhabited.  It  may,  never- 
thelefs,  be  ufefully  employed  for  the  purification  of 
goods  and  merchandize  that  are  not  readily  ipoiled; 
and  of  the  air  of  narrow  paffages,  as  in  hofpitais. 

Common  Vinegar,  or  the  acetous  acid,  may  be 
reckoned  amongftthe  belt  purifiers  for  fubftances  that 
admit  of  being  immerfed  in  it,  or  which  are  capable 
of  being  well  walked  with  it;  but  it  is  not  fufli- 

#  Pafon,  Traite  de  la  Pefte,  tom,  a.  p.  86. 
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ciently  volatile  to  be  employed  with  advantage  in  fu¬ 
migation. 

The  pyro-ligneous  acid  has  an  action  very  analogous 
to  that  of  vinegar,  but  lefs  powerful. 

With  refpeft  to  the  acetic  acid ,  or  radical  vinegar, 
frequent  fumigations  with  this  could  not  be  made  in 
places  at  all  fpacious,  without  incurring  a  very  heavy 
expence.  Its  action  on  infected  matters  is,  however, 
more  rapid  and  intenfe  than  that  of  common  vinegar. 
Its  quick  and  penetrating  fcent,  which  it  emits  at  all 
temperatures,  ferves,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  not  only 
to  change  the  condition  of  the  furrounding  air,  but 
affords  at  the  fame  time  a  powerful  ftimulus  to  the 
organs  of  refpiration,  which  fupports  the  vital  powers 
to  a  degree  of  energy  capable  of  refilling  the  im- 
preffion  of  contagion.  The  acetic  acid,  therefore, 
may  be  carried  about  the  perfon  in  times  of  contagion, 
and  when  expofure  to  it  is  unavoidable,  with  great 
advantage. 

The  mineral  acids ,  in  general,  are  anti-feptic,  and 
check  all  fermentation,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
and  are  capable  of  decompofing  contagious  virus ; 
they  are  not  all,  however,  equally  advantageous. 

The  Julphuric  acid  cannot,  on  account  of  its  fixity, 
ferve  to  purify  the  air. 

The  Sulphureous,  in  a  liquid  fiate,  produces  but 
little  effedf:  its  adtion,  in  the  firate  of  vapour,  as 
arifing  during  the  combufiion  of  fulphur,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  { 

The  nitrous  acid  adts  only  on  the  refpirable  portion 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  the  vapours  which  it  exhales 
are  highly  fuffocating. 

The  nitric  acid ,  cl  i  fen  gaged  in  Dr.  Smyth' s  pro- 
cefs,  defiroys  with  great  certainty  putrid  miafmata  ; 
but  it  diffufes  itfelf  to  no  great  difiance,  is  readily 
condenfed,  and  only  adds  as  an  oxygenant  in  giving 
out  nitrous  gas:  a  repetition  of  the  procefs,  likewjfe, 
is  requifite,  even  in  a  fmall  apartment.  The  procefs, 

befides. 
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befides,  is  expenfive,  and  requires  many  cautions  in 
its  performance. 

The  muriatic  acid  offers  here  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tages,  on  account  of  its  prodigious  expanfibility. 
The  manner  of  employing  it  is  as  fimple  as  it  is 
cheap,  and  the  procefs  is  performed  with  lefs  rifk  of 
accidents  from  fire,  than  that  of  Dr.  Smyth  ;  fince  no 
greater  heat  is  required  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  the  ingredients. 

By  the  addition  of  a  little  of  the  oxyd  of  manga- 
nefe,  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  is  procured, 
which  is  the  moil  certain  prefervative,  and  which  is 
recommended  by  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
applied  in  all  cafes. 

In  the  lift  of  fubftances  fufceptible  of  a  quick  eva¬ 
poration,  and  which  is  capable  of  producing  all  the 
falutary  effects  of  the  moft  powerful  fuper-oxygenants, 
may  be  mentioned  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  tin  (li¬ 
quor  fumans  Libavii).  The  ufe  of  this  was  firft  fug- 
gefted  by  M.  Vicq-dflzyr.  This  is  fo  extremely  vo¬ 
latile,  that  the  veffel  containing  it  cannot  be  opened 
for  an  inftant  without  the  difengagement  of  the  molt 
pungent  vapours  :  it  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to  p re¬ 
feree  it  in  veffels  very  clofely  ftopt.  It  is,  however, 
liable  to  the  inconvenience  of  caufing  the  hopper 
often  to  adhere  fo  tightly,  as  to  be  with  difficulty 
'withdrawn. 

With  refpeft  to  the  muriatic  acid  fumigation,  the 
following  is  recommended  as  the  mod  fimple  method 
of  performing  the  procefs.  In  cafes  where  it  is  re- 
quifite  to  purify  the  air  of  places  that  are  not  inhabi¬ 
ted,  a  chafing  difh  is  to  be  placed  in  the  center,  and 
on  it  an  iron  pot  half-filled  with  fand  or  afhes.  On 
this  is  to  be  placed  a  large  glafs  veffel,  or  one  of  porce¬ 
lain  or  (tone-ware,  containing  muriate  of  foda  (com¬ 
mon  fait).  When  this  begins  to  be  heated,  fulphu- 
ric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol)  is  to  be  added,  when  the 
perfon  officiating  is  to  retire,  keeping  the  doors  and 
windows  as  clofely  fhut  as  poffible  for  fix  or  eight: 

hours. 
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hours.  A  ward  or  apartment  containing  twenty  beds 
would  require  the  following  quantities  of  ingredients 
to  anfwer  the  intended  purpofe  :  common  fait,  nine 
or  ten  ounces;  oil  of  vitriol,  about  eight  ounces. 

In  the  purification  of  inhabited  places,  different 
precautions  are  required;  very  final!  quantities  only 
of  the  ingredients  are  to  be  employed  at  once ;  or, 
which  is  better,  the  fait  fhould  be  carried  round  the 
apartment,  and  the  acid  added  by  degrees  only:  by 
this  means,  the  extrication  of  the  acid  vapour  takes 
place  at  any  point,  and  in  any  degree,  that  may  be 
judged  neceffary.  The  only  apparatus  requifite  for 
the  purpofe  are,  a  bottle  of  fulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vi¬ 
triol),  a  large  glafs  goblet,  and  fome  common  fait. 
The  goblet  being  placed  on  the  ground  or  on  a  table, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  a  large  fpoonful  of  com¬ 
mon  fait  is  to  be  put  in  the  glafs,  and  a  very  fmall 
liqueur  glafsful  of  the  fulphuric  acid  is  to  be  added, 
but  at  two  or  three  different  times,  and  at  intervals. 
At  each  affufion  of  the  acid  a  quantity  of  vapours  is 
difengaged  and  diffufed  around  the  apartment,  with¬ 
out  occafioning  any  inconvenience  to  the  affiftants. 

.  The  fumigation  with  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
differs  only  from  that  above  described,  in  the  addition 
vof  a  little  of  the  black  oxyd  of  manganefe  (com¬ 
monly  called  manganefe  Amply).  The  proportions  of 
the  ingredients,  however,  fhould  not  be  exactly  thoie 
of  Mr.  Cruickjhank ,  but  the  following,  in  order  to 
effedt  a  complete  faturation  of  principles,  and  to  avoid 
wafte. 

Common  fait  10  decagrammes— about  3  oz.  2  dr.  IGgrs. 
Manganefe  2  0  5  17 

Water  4  1  2  33 

Oil  of  vitriol  6  ^  1  7  50 

The  fait  and  manganefe  in  powder  are  to  be  firft 
mixed  together,  and  the  mixture  put  into  a  glafs, 
or  ftone-ware  vefiel,  and  the  water  added .  laftly, 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  as  the  difengagement  of  vapour  is  required  to 
be  quick  or  gradual. 


From  the  account  that  has  now  been  given,  the 
value  of  the  treatife  before  us  will  be  fufficiently  ap¬ 
parent.  M.  Morveau  has  fucceeded  in  rendering  the 
deftruftion  of  the  contamination  arifing  from  putre¬ 
faction  molt  fimple  and  certain.  That  contagious 
miafmata  are  always  equally  within  our  power,  is  not, 
from  the  nature  of  the  iubjeCt,  as  readily  demon- 
itrable:  that  uncertainty  which  attaches  itfelf,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  to  every  thing  medical,  applies  here.  But 
although  it  cannot  be  proved  that  contagious  miaf¬ 
mata  are  one  and  the  fame  with  the  particles  iffuing 
from  putrefying  fubftances,  and  which  are  fufficiently 
obvious  to  the  fenfe  of  fmell,  there  is  great  reafon  to 
fuppofe  them  intimately  connected,  and  capable  of 
being  defhoyedby  fimilar  agents.  If  putrefaction,  it 
has  been  properly  obferved,  is  not  the  canfe  of  con¬ 
tagion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  frequent 
vehicle  of  it;  and  there  are  very  fatisfaftory  proofs  of 
the  latter  having  on  different  occafions  been  effectually 
deltroyed,  by  means  adapted  to  the  deitruction  of  the 
former.  Indeed,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  conta¬ 
gious  particles,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  them  fo 
compounded,  as  to  relit!  the  all-powerful  chemical 
infl  uence  of  the  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  or  even  the 
muriatic  acid  gas  in  its  fimple  Hate. 


Art.  XXVII.  Engravings  of  the  Arteries  illuf  rat¬ 
ing  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Body ,  by  J.  Bell  ;  and  ferving  as  an  Introduction 
to  the  Surgery  of  the  Arteries.  By  Charles 
Bell,  Surgeon .  4to.  49  pages,  price  1/.  Is .  Lon¬ 
don,  1801.  Longman  and  Rei  s. 


THE  principal  arteries  of  the  body  are  here  deli¬ 
neated  with  much  neatnefs  and  accuracy.  As 
in  Mr.  Belli?  Syfem  of  Directions ,  fo  here  particular 

attention 
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attention  is  bellowed  on  thofe  parts  which  are  the 
ufual  fubjeft  of  operations,  or  which  are  much  ex- 
pofed  to  accidental  injury. 


Art.  XXVIII.  Defcriptio  Arteriarum  Corporis  Hu~ 
mani  in  Tabulas  redacta ,  quam  anted  Dijfertation 
un  Forma  exhibuit ,  jam  vero  emendatam  jijlit 
Adolphus  Murray,  M.  D.  Anqt.  et  Chirur. 
Profejjor  Vpfal .  4to.  120  pages,  price  3s.  6d. 


Art.  XXIX.  A  Defcription  of  the  Arteries  of 
the  Human  Body ,  reduced  into  the  Form  of  Tables. 
By  Adolphus  Murray,  M.  D.  Prof e ffor  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  at  UpfaL  Tranjlated  from 
the  Latin  under  the  Infpection  0/*  James  Macart¬ 
ney,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  ana l  Phy - 
Jiology  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hojpital.  8vo.  106 
pages,  price  3s.  6d.  London,  1801.  Debrett. 

HE  work  of  Profelfor  Murray ,  of  which  the 


above  is  a  tranflation,  contains  a  minute  and  ac¬ 


curate  delineation  of  the  arterial  fyftem  and  its  rami¬ 
fications,  illuftrated  by  the  requifite  verbal  deferip- 
tions.  It  will  prove  an  ufeful  guide  to  ftudents  in 
this  important  branch  of  their  profeffion. 
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j  39.  Ob [ervaiions  on  Goitres.  From  Voyage  Pittorefque et  Phyfico-CEco- 
nomique  dans  le  Jura.  Par  J.M.  Leguinio.  Paris,  j8oi.  2  tom. 

THE  department  of  Jura ,  according  to  the  divifion  of  modem 
France,  includes  a  large  track  of  mountainous  country  thgtfe- 
parates  France  from  the  Swifs  Cantons.  Like  the  Alps,  its  inhabitants 
are  very  fubject  to  that  fwelling  of  the  throat  termed  Goitres  by  the 
French,  and  Bronchocele  in  the  Ordinary  Medical  Nomenclature.  In 
the  fituations  where  this  affedtion  particularly  prevails,  neither  (late,  edu¬ 
cation,  nor  care,  is  capable  of  preferving  the  perfon  from  its  attack. 
Almoll  all  the  women  are,  more  or  lefs,  affedted  by  it ;  and,  fre¬ 
quently,  men  experience  the  fame  deformity :  even  dogs,  the  author 
obferves,  are  fometimes  feized  with  it*  Vulgarly,  the  difeafe  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  peculiar  quality,  in  the  water  :  but,  were  this  the  cafe,  it 
would  be  no  difficult  talk  to  prevent  it  by  proper  corredlives  of  the 
water  j  and  the  rich,  at  lead,  might  be  expended  to  efcape  it.  The 
caufes,  probably,  are  not  fufficiently  known,  fmce  no  clafs  is  exempt 
from  it.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Goitre  is  efpecially  endemia! 
in  the  mountains.  This,  however,  the  author  remarks,  is  not  the  cafe 
in  Jura  ;  it  is  only  cbferved  there  on  the  coniines  ol  the  low  country* 
where  the  vineyards  are  fituated.  In  the  moll  elevated  regions  ne^  has 
not  met  with  it,  although  the  waters  (the  women  do  not  drink  wine) 
apppear  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  as  in  the  cities  below.  The  cities  where 
the  difeafe  is  particularly  met  with  are  Lons-le-Saulnier ,  S alias,  and 
St.  Claude ,  In  thefe  fituations,  too,  gibbofities  and  tumours  of  diffe¬ 
rent  kinds  frequently  occur,  and  probably  depend  on  one  common  caule 
with  the  Goitre.  The  general  health  and  vigour  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  diflrici  do  not  appear  at  all  inferior  to  thole  of  countries  where  no 
fuch  deformity  prevails.  They  are  not  that  fmall  diminutive  race  of 
people,  with  bright  eyes  and  black  hair,  that  are  found  in  lower  Bri- 
tany ;  nor  the  tall,  fair,  light-haired  race  of  Normandy;  nor  have 
they  the  athletic  form  of  Flanders:  but  they  are  a  race  equally  diftindt, 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  ftrong  and  well  made.  The  women  are  not 
proportionably  large,  tall,  and  fairr  as  the  Flemiih  women  :  Jura  is 
not  the  Georgia  of  France.  Fine  women,  however,  are  fometimes 
met  with  ;  but  their  beauty  is  not  always  refpedted  by  the  endemic 
difeafe. 

$  40.  On  the  Habits  and  Cujloms  of  the  modern  Greeks  inhabiting  the 
IJlands  in  the  Archipelago .  From  V oyage  en  Grece  el  en  Furquie,  par 
Sonnini.  Paris,  1801. 

in  the  delightful  climate  of  Greece,  the  human  body  acquires  its 
perfedl  date  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  colder  regions  ol  the  north  s 
the  different  organs,  and  the  various  faculties,  develops  themfelves  leis 
vol.  vim  N  tardily 
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tardily.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  fee  in  the  ides  of  the  Archipelago  girfs 
marriageable  at  ten  years  old  ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  they 
have  attained  their  mod  perfect  phyfical  date.  We  know  that  the  pe¬ 
riodical  evacuation,  peculiar  to  the  female  fex,  is  fmall  in  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  heat  and  moidure  of  the  climate.  It  is  lefs  abundant 
in  rhe  Ead  than  in  Europe;  dill  lefs  in  Egypt  and  Barbary;  trifling 
and  inconfiderable  in  the  interior  of  Africa  ;  and  lcarcely  obiervable  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America.  Pbilofophers  have  endeavoured  to: 
calculate  the  quantity  of  this  evacuation  ;  but  the  temperature  of  the: 
oriental  ifles  in  the  Mediterranean  muff  have  undergone  fome  change, 
or  the  phyfical  conftitution  of  the  women  be  greatly  altered  fince  the,, 
time  of  Hippocrates,  if  we  are  to  credit  hxs  obfervations  on  this  fu6~ 
jefl.  Hippocrates  dates  the  quantity  of  fluid  evacuated  at  each  men-* 
ftrual  period  by  his  countrywomen  of  the  ifle  of  Cos,  as  amounting  to 
nine  heminae,  a  meafure  of  about  nine  ounces.  This,  however,  M„ 
Sonnint  obferves,  is  far  greater  than  is  at  prefent  the  cafe  with  the  Gre¬ 
cian  women,  in  the  greater  part  of  whom  the  quantity  of  mendrual 
fluid  does  not  exceed  three  ounces,  and  in  many  it  is  dill  lefs  than 
this. 

The  author  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  in  the 
Grecian  ifles,  during  the  procefs  of  childbirth,  to  which  he  himfelf,  it 
feems,  was  an  eye-witnefs.  u  The  young  woman,”  M.  Sonnint  ob¬ 
ferves,  “  at  whofe  accouchement  I  affided,  was  about  eighteen  years  of 
age,  large,  well  made,  and  robud,  with  a  degree  of  beauty  that  the 
Grecian  ladies  of  antiquity  might  have  envied.  The  precurfors  of  la -■ 
hour  manifeded  themfelves  at  fupper-time,  and  the  young  woman  was- 
conduced  to  her  chamber,  where  I  had  permiflion  to  follow.  The 
midwife,  who  was  very  old,  and  of  great  reputed  (kill  and  experience,, 
foon  arrived,  accompanied  by  an  aflidant  nearly  as  old  as  herfelf,  but  * 
whofe  phyfiognomy  was  lefs  remarkable  arid  charafteridic.  A  painter 
about  to  reprefent  a  fybil  could  not  have  chofen  a  better  model :  every 
thing  about  her  announced  the  exterior  of  a  magician,  and  her  anfwers 
to  the  quedions  I  put  to  her,  by  their  obfcurity,  might  well  have  paffed 
for  oracles.  She  brought  with  her,  alfo,  a  fort  of  tripod  or  three-legged 
dool,  the  ufe  of  which  I  was  afterwards  to  become  acquainted  with. 
The  Ai  d  care  of  the  old  lady  was  to  open  all  the  locks  of  the  doors, 
clofets,  boxes,  &c.;  in  (hort,  every  thing  that  was  fliutby  a  key  in  the 
houfe.  This  precaution  of  keeping  every  thing  open,  founded  on  a  ri¬ 
diculous  analogy,  is  obferved  with  the  utmod  rigour,  if  they  wifh  to 
avoid  difficulty  in  childbirth  ;  and,  as  a  confequence  of  the  fame  ridicu¬ 
lous  prejudice,  married  women  only  are  allowed  to  be  prefent,  girls  i 
being  abfolutely  excluded.  They  informed  me,  alfo,  that  if  I  wdhed  i 
to  be  prefent,  I  mud  make  up  my  mind  to  remain  in  the  room  till  thd 
labour  was  entirely  completed,  a  cudom  dri&ly  obferved.  From  the 
in  dan  t  that  labour  commences,  thofe  that  are  in  the  apartment  mud  not 
go  out,  nor  any  one  from  without  come  in,  till  all  is  over.  The 
former  incur  even  a  fort  of  impurity  that  deprives  them  of  all  commu¬ 
nication  with  others  til  fuch  time  as  a  pried  has,  by  his  blelEng, 
freed  them  from  the  contamination  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  contracted 
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by  being  prefbnt.  In  tbe  mean  time,  nature  began  to  a£I ;  the  efforts 
ihe  excites  to  haffen  the  birth  of*  the  new  being  were  multiplied  and. 
accelerated ;  every  thing  announced  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  delivery.  During 
this  time  the  mother  was  not  buffered  to  be  idle,  but  was  compelled  to 
walk  about  the  rcomjnceffantly ;  and  if  the  violence  of  the  pain,  a  de¬ 
gree  of  faintnefs,  or  ner  apprehensions,  made  her  defirous  of  repofing  for 
&n  infiant,  the  two  old  women  Supported  her  under  the  arms,  and 
obliged  her  to  walk.  When  the  pains  came  on,  they  made  her  ftoop 
forwards  over  the  bed,  whilft  the  midwife,  placing  herfelf  behind* 
prehed  ftrongly  the  fides  of  the  abdomen  with  both  her  hands,  till  the 
pain  went  off,  when  the  walking  about  again  began.  At  length  the 
critical  moment  arrived.  The  young  woman  was  placed  on  the  fatal 
tripod  or  ftool,  mentioned  above,  the  midwife  fearing  herfelf  before  her 
on  a  lower  feat,  whilft  her  afliffant  fat  behind  on  one  more  elevated* 
clafping  her  arms  around  the  patient’s  body.  As  foon  as  the  child  was 
born,  and  feparated  from  the  after-burden,  the  afliftant,  exerting  all  her 
ftiength,  lifted  up  the  patient  feveral  times  perpendicularly  from  the 
ftool,  letting  her  fall  again  with  great  rudenefs,  till  the  delivery  of  the 
after-birth  was  finally  accomplifhed*  This  violent  proceeding  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  among  the  Greek  women,  who  fuppofe  it  indifpenfable  to  the 
completion  of  the  labour;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  occafion  any  ill 
effebis.  7  he  patient  herfelf  did  not  complain  of  it,  but  walked  after¬ 
wards  with  eafe  to  the  bed,1  without  appearing  much  fatigued  or  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  exertion.  Immediately  after  the  delivery,  a  bandage  was 
applied  with  much  tightnefs  around  the  body,  which  tends  to  preferve 
the  fhape  afterwards.  The  firft  day  the  midwife  foments  the  patient 
with  dried  rofe  leaves,  boiled  with  wine  and  honey,  applying  the  leaves 
themfelves  as  a  cataplafm.  The  fecond  and  following  days  they  con¬ 
tent  themfelves  with  a  fomentation  of  warm  wine,  applying  afterwards 
the  powder  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmegs,  or  cummin-feed.  Inftead  of 
wine,  brandy  is  employed  for  the  inferior  claffes;  but  it  excites  confi- 
derable  fmarting  and  uneafinefs.  This  praftice  is  continued  jn  all  cafes  for 
eight  days,  night  and  morning  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  at  each 
dreffing  the  midwife,  placing  herfelf  on  the  bed,  and  facing  the  patient, 
extends  her  legs  between  thofe  of  the  latter,  takes  hold  "of  both  her 
hands,  and,  with  one  foot  applied  exactly  to  the  parts  affedted,  gives 
her  three  violent  {hakes,  prefiing  rudely  with  her  foot  at  the  fame 
time.  The  eighth  day,  at  night,  they  boil  an  egg  hard,  and,  having 
deprived  it  of  the  fhell,  fprinkle  it  over  with  fome  one  of  the  aromatic 
powders  mentioned  above,  and  apply  it  to  the  parts,  with  a  bandage, 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  objedl  of  this  is,  the  midwife  gravely  ob* 
ferved,  to  draw  off  the  colds  which  the  patient  might  have  taken  during 
her  confinement.  This  fmilhes  the  affair  of  lying  in,  and  ihe  midwife 
takes  her  leave. 

u  ihe  linen  employed  on  the  occafion  muff  by  no  means  be  wafhed 
in  lea  water,  although  nothing  elfe  is  ufed  for  the  common  pur- 
pofes  of  wafhing  :  they  are  perfuaded,  that  if  this  rule  was  not  obferved, 
the  woman  would  infallibly' die.  Nor  muff  {be  be  feen  by  any  ftar  % 
and  if  (lie  goes  abroad,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  cafe,  four  or  five  days 
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after  delivery,  fhe  takes  care  to  return  at  fun-fet,  and.  by  no  means  la 
open  any  door  or  window  of  her  apartment,  left  any  ftar  Ihould  furprize 
her,  and  occafion  the  death  of  both  mother  and  child.  The  firft  time 
that  a  woman  quits  her  bed  after  lying-in,  (lie  ought,  before  putting  her 
feet  to  the  ground?  to  hand  on  a  piece  of  iron,  that  fhe  may  become,  as 
they  fay,  ftrong  and  robuft  as  the  metal.  Nor  mull  fhe  enter  any  houfe 
without  throwing  on  the  threfhold  a  key,  or  other  piece  of  iron,  and. 
treading  on  it,  if  (he  would  avoid  introducing  along  with  her  the  deadly 
influence  fhe  is  imagined  to  be  environed  with. 

“  The  profefiion  of  accoucheur  is  abfo  lately  unknown  among  them  ; 
and  it  appears,  indeed,  that  difficult  parturition  very  rarely  occurs.  If 
any  fuch  prefents  itfelf,  the  midwife  has  recourfe  to  certain  fuperffiitious 
pradlices,  and  here  terminates  the  extent  of  her  fcience.  During  the 
time  that  I  palled  in  the  chamber  of  the  young  woman  in  labour,  I  put 
a  number  of  queftions  to  the  old  midwife  refpedfing  her  practice.  I  in¬ 
quired,  for  example,  what  fhe  did  where  the  child  prefented  wrong* 
She  affined  me  that  fuch  a  thing  fcarcely  ever  happened  ;  but  if  it  did, 
fhe  endeavoured  to  refiore  the  child  to  the  proper  pofition.  If  fhe  did 
not  fucceed  in  her  attempt,  there  remained  another  refource,  which  fhe 
affined  me  was  infallible  :  this  was,  to  addrefs  herfelf  to  the  hufbandjr 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  women  of  this  country,  poffieffes  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  the  power  of  removing  all  the  obfiacles  which  oppofe  delivery" 
and  this  magical  power  confiffs  in  three  blows  given  with  his  flipper  on 
the  back  of  the  wife,  pronouncing,  in  an  audible  voice,  thefe  words  : 
<c  It  is  I  that  charged  thee  with  thy  burthen :  I  no w  free  thee 
from  it.” 

The  management  of  the  new  born  infant  is  not  lefs  a  mixture  of  pro¬ 
priety  and  abfurdity  than  that  of  the  mother.  As  foon  as  bora,  it  is* 
waffied  with  warm  water,  and  afterwards  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  fait,  which  they  regard  as  a  certain  prefervative  again!!  worms  and 
difeafes  of  the  fkin.  It  is  then  dreffied  and  placed  in  bed,  and  by  its  fide 
are  put  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  wooden  peftle  or  other  wrought  piece  of 
timber :  the  bread,  to  prevent  the  child's  fuffering  hunger  as  long  as  he 
lives ;  whilft  the  effect  of  the  peffle  is,  to  make  him  as  quiet  as  a  piece 
of  wood.  In  other  places  in  the  call,  the  mother  takes  the  child,  and 
the  midwif$  a  brafs  mortar,  which  fhe  firikes  three  times  violently* 
dofe  to  the  "ear  of  the  infant,  for  the  purpofe,  they  remark,  of  opening 
the  organ  of  hearing,  and  preventing  deafnefs.  A  variety  of  other  ab* 
furl  and  fuperftitious  pradfices  obtain  in  the  management  of  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  method  which  thefe  women  take  to  prevent  the  crying  of 
their  infants  is  fmgular  enough.  The  mother  chews  the  feeds  of  cum¬ 
min,  and  foicibly  blows  them  into  the  mouth  and  ears  of  the  child.  In 
order  to  procure  deep,  they  give  it  nutmeg  powder  in  milk";  but  the  re¬ 
medy  in  moll  frequent  ufe  is  theriaca ,  or  Venice  treacle.  On  the  leaf! 
fign  of  pain  or  une-ffinefs  of  the  child  ;  if  it  cry,  is  watchful,  or  wants 
appetite;  in  a  word  in  all  its  indifpofitions,  of  whatever  nature,  they 
have  recourfe  to  theriaca  as  a  fovereign  and  univerfat  remedy.  Not  a 
day  paffes  without  the  infant  fwaliowing  forne  of  this  drug,  or  at  lead; 
having  it  applied  as  a  plafter  to  the  navel.  The  poor,  who  cannot 
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afford  the  expence  of  this  remedy,  fubflitute  in  its  place  a  pafle  of  cum¬ 
min  feed. 

t(  This  exceffive  life  of  heating  drugs  may  have  its  inconveniencies  $ 
but  the  men  are  neverthelefs  robuft,  and  the  women  perfectly  formed; 
whilfl  with  us,  where  the  dilates  of  experience  are  frequently  facri- 
ficed  to  the  conceptions -of  a  brilliant  theory,  the  cool  regimen  almoft 
univerfaily  prevails  amongft  the  opulent  daffies;  with  what  effed:  any 
obferver  may  judge. 

“  In  order  to  avoid  the  excoriations  to  which  infants  are  liable,  the 
Greek  women  waffi  the  folds  of  the  fkio  with  warm  wine,  in  which  the 
dried  leaves  of  myrtle  have  been  infufed.  Thefe  lotions  are  repeated 
daily,  and  with  th^  beft  effecfl ;  for  it  is  rare  to  fee  the  fl ightefl  exco¬ 
riation  of  the  furface  in  their  children.  When  any  diforder  takes  place 
at  the  navel,  they  apply  a  cataplafm  of  foot.53 

In  general,  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Greek  ifles  is  founded 
merely  on  experience,  and  confifts  in  the  traditionary  ufe  of  certain  re¬ 
ceipts.  Blood-letting  is  much  in  ufe  among  them ;  but  they  delay  as 
long  as  poffible  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  as  they  regard  the  fu  ll  lots  of 
blood  from  this  part  as  capable  of  obviating  the  danger  of  the  molt  vio¬ 
lent  difeafes.  In  general,  blood-letting  is  performed  in  the  foot.  In 
one  inftance,  the  author  requeued  to  examine  the  blood  he  had  drawn, 
a  few  hours  before  ;  but  they  laughed  at  his  iffelefs  curio fity :  it  was  im- 
pcffible,  they  obferved,  that  it  could  be  bad.  as  it  was  virgin  blood; 
that  is,  was  the  firft  that  had  been  taken  from  the  arm,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  otherwife  thai^good.  A  topical  application  of  origanum 
boiled  in  wine,  to  the  region  of  the  fpleen,  is  one  of  the  hereditary  re¬ 
ceipts  preferved  in  the  Greek  iflands  for  the  cure  of  obflrudtions,  in¬ 
flammations,  and  pains  of  that  organ ;  but  its  ufe  is  accompanied-  with 
certain  myftefious  acceffories,  without  which  they  would  have  no  re¬ 
liance  on  its  efficacy.  The  application  muff  only  be  made  on  certain 
days  of  the  week,  and  under  certain  phafes  of  the  moon:  they  expofe 
the  patjent  to  the  light  of  this  planet,  fprinkle  a  few  grains  of  fait,  pro- 
nonnee-feertain  words,  and  apply  the  cataplafm.  But  there  is  none  of 
their  remedies  foablurd  and  ridiculous  as  that  which  they  ufe  in  the  Ar¬ 
chipelago  for  the  cure  of  inflammation  and  fwellhig  of  the  amygdala . 
This  conflfls  in  broking  gently  the  throat  and  neck  of  the  patient  with 
the  glans  penis  of  a  man.  I  have  feen,  M.  S.  obferves,  women  have 
recourfe  to  this  remedy  with  great  gravity,  and  with  all  poffible  faith  in 
its  efficacy.  The  Greeks  treat  the  bites  of  ferpents  by  deep  incifions  on 
the  wound  with  a  razor,  and  by  applications  of  thenaca  and  fow-thiflle 
(laiteron) ;  making  at  the  fame  time  ligatures  of  extreme  tightnefs  on 
the  limb  above.  A  curious  inflance  is  related  of  the  cure  of  a  fever  in 
a  fellow  traveller  of  the  author  by  means  of  arterial  compreffion.  M. 
de  T — —  was  feized  with  a  fever  of  confiderable  violence,  which  a 
monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Denis  undertook  to  cure.  He  took  hold 
of  the  arms  of  the  patient  one  after  the  other,  and,  preffing  with  his 
thumb  on  the  artery  at  the  wrift  fo  flrongly  as  to  interrupt  the  circula¬ 
tion,  carried  on  the  preffure  fucceffively  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  veffifl,  quite  up  to  the  fhoulder.  The  diforder,  M.  Sonnini  re- 
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marks,  foon  ceafed  entirely.  The  reader  will  here,  doubtlefs,  repel¬ 
led  the  effects  of  arterial  compreffion  in  removing;  {he  paroxyfm  of  in- 
termittents,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Kelly ,  in  Dr.  Duncan’s  Annals  of  Me¬ 
dicine  for  1797*. 

That  horrible  difeafe,  the  leprofy,  (Fill  infefts  one  of  the  moil  beau^ 
tiful  countries  of  the  eaft.  It  was  known  of  old  to  the  Greeks  under 
the  denomination  of  lepra,  and  the  Jews  were  exceedingly  fubjeCl  to 
its  attacks,  it  dill  prevails  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  idle  of  Candy  ,♦ 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  are  equally  liable  to  it,  and  it  makes  no  diflinc- 
tion  betwixt  the  rich  and  poor.  The  perfons  affeCled  with  it  are  com? 
pelled  to  leave  the  city,  and  to  lodge  in  huts,  where  all  communication 
with  found  perfons  is  interdicted.  They  live  on  the  product  of  a  fmail 
garden  attached  to  their  dwellings,  on  the  poultry  which  they  rear,  and 
on  the  alms  of  travellers.  As  foon  as  they  perceive  any  one  approach, 
they  advance  to  beg  charity.  Their  appearance  excites  the  moil  perfect 
difguft ;  their  face  and  body  are  deformed  by  red  and  fcaly  fwellings, 
covered  with  puftules ;  and  their  hideous  afpeCt  induces  the  padenger 
to  befrow  fomething  in  order  to  be  rid  of  them.  Thefe  beings  are  far 
from  being  infenfible  to  the  paflion  of  love  ;  on  the  Contrary,  the  mod 
intimate  connexion  fubliffs  between  them.  The  acrimony  of  their  hu¬ 
mours  irritates  their  paffions,  or  rather  their  brutality,  and  the  effeCls 
are  excedive,  and  under  no  controul :  feparated  from  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind,  theydifdain  all  fort  of  referve.  They  give  themfelves  up  to  their 
brutal  enjoyments  in  the  mod  public  manner,  and  continue  to  repeat 
their  horrible  careffes  till  their  bodies  are  almoft  deftroyed  by  ulceration 
and  putrefaction  The  author  does  not  fnention  any  attempts  being 
made  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this  difgufting  malady. 

rI  he  plague,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  mod  deftruCtive  fcourge  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  Turks  ufe  no  precautions  to  prevent  its  communication,  or  to 
flay  its  progrefs.  A  peflilential  patient  is  received  into  all  places  with 
as  little  referve  as  the  moft  healthy  ;  and  no  One  thinks  of  avoiding  him. 
The  author  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Maffe ,  who  had  long  redded 
in  that  country  in  the  quality  of  conful,  and  whofe  opportunities  for 
obfervation  were  confiderable,  that  a  dngular  relation  exifts  between 
the  fmail  pox  and  the  plague.  According  to  M.  Maffe’ s  observation, 
the  plague  never  diews  itfelf  at  Stancho ,  one  of  the  Greek  idands 
(known  formerly  under  the  celebrated  name  of  Cos ,  the  refidence  of 
the  great  Hippocrates),  but  in  the  month  of  January;  and  he  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  thofe  years  that  the  contagion  became  violent,  it  was 
conftantly  preceded  by  a  general  and  deftruCtive  fmall-pox.  Except 
with  regard  to  thefe  two  ddorders,  the  climate  of  thefe  idands  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  healthy.  The  plague  feldom  fails  to  make  its 
appearance  every  year,  but  it  is  not  always  equally  violent  and  deftruc- 
tive.  The  year  3778  was  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ravages  :  in 
Conftantinople,  in  that  year,  2000  perfons  died  of  it  in  a  dngle  day  ; 

• — a  {hocking  mortality,  and  attributable  in  great  meafure  to  the  llupid 

*  See  Med.  ^.nd  Chir,  Rev.  Vol.  V.  p.  55. 
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resignation  and  indifference  of  the  Turks,  which  do  not  fuffer  them  to 
employ  any  means  for  their  prefervation. 

Medicine  has  not  yet,  M.  Honnmi  obferves,  difcovered  any  certain 
remedy  for  the  plague ;  all  the  receipts  found  in  books  are  of  very  little 
efficacy.  It  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  to  make  obfervations  on  a 
difeafe  that  fpre ads  itfelf  with  fuch  dreadful  alacrity.  Phyficians  in 
general  have  not  the  courage,  or  rather  the  folly,  of  the  Ruffian  Sur¬ 
geon,  who,  when  a  prifoner  along  with  feveral  of  his  countrymen  at 
Conflantinopie,  determined  to  inoculate  his  fellow  prifoners  for  the 
plague,  in  hopes  of  rendering  the  contagion  lefs  deflruflive.  He 
killed  by  this  means  two  hundred  of  the  prifoners,  when,  happily  for 
the  red,  the  operator,  having  inoculated  himfelf,  fell  a  vi&ira  to  his 
own  rafhnefs. 

The  French  phyficians  have  endeavoured  to  overturn  the  aiTert&ofi  of 
M.  Sarr.oUoivitz,)  a  celebrated  Ruffian  phyfician,  who  wrote  on  the 
plague  in  the  year  1783,  that  the  infection  is  incapable  of  being  com¬ 
municated  by  the  air,  but  by  contact  alone.  This  opinion  of  M.  Sa - 
moilowitz ,  the  author  obferves,  is  certainly  well  founded.  Although 
one  lives  in  a  place  infefted  with  the  plague,  the  difeafe  is  never  caught 
if  all  immediate  communication  with  infebted  perfons  be  avoided,  and 
all  infebted  matters,  and  fuch  as  are  capable  of  ferving  as  condubtors, 
be  not  touched.  In  fad,  without  fpeaking  of  the  opinion  generally  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  the  Levant  on  this  fubjebt,  it  is  found  Efficient  for 
Europeans  edabliffied  in  Turkey,  in  order  to  their  prefervation,  to 
ihut  themfelves  up  in  their  houfes  at  the  time  that  it  is  making  the 
greated  ravages  around  them,  although  they  receive  their  provifions 
and  neceffaries  daily  from  without.  What  proves  frill  further  that  im¬ 
mediate  contad  alone  can  communicate  the  infection  is,  that  one  part 
of  a  garment  may  be  fufficiently  impregnated  with  peflilential  particles 
ip  tranfmit  the  contagion  to  thofe  that  touch  itg  whilft  the  perfon  car¬ 
rying  it  remains  unaffeded. 

All  animal  matters,  the  author  obferves,  either  in  their  raw  or  manu- 
fadured  Rate,  are  vehicles  of  contagion  ;  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  and  goods 
manufactured  from  thefe,  are  equally  fo,;  even  paper  has  this  fatal  property. 
Eatables  in  general,  and  metals,  appear  not  to  be  condublors  of  con¬ 
tagion.  One  may  receive  with  fafety  from  the  hands  of  a  peflilential 
perfon  a  piece  of  money,  or  other  kind  of  metal ;  as  alfo  vegetables, 
iiffi,  bread,  and  the  like.  It  is  faid,  however,  that  very  hot  bread  is 
capable  of  commmunicati'ng  the  difeafe,  though  cold  is  not  fo  The 
peculiar  difpofition  and  temperament  of  perions  at  the  time,  determine 
the  greater  or  lefs  facility  of  taking  the  infection.  Many  perfons  touch 
peflilential  patients  with  impunity,  without,  any  precaution  ;  and  after 
having  braved  the  danger  for  feveral  years,  are  lometimes  the  firfl  at¬ 
tacked,  and  fall  viblims  to  the  difeafe.  If  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that,  at  the  moment  of  a  perfonfs  falling  fick,  the  plague  is  the  caule  of 
his  illnefs,  they  have  a  method  of  determining  this  in  the  Levant ,  which 
they  deem  infallible  :  it  is  to  adminifler  to  the  fufpebled  perfon,  brandy 
o,r  conferve  of  rofes,  which,  they  fay,  makes  the  difeafe  declare  jtfelf 
immediately.  Garlic  is  fuppofed  to  have  a  iimilar  effect. 
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It  is  an  univerfally  received  opinion,  that  the  bed  regimen  to  ob- 
ferve,  when  one  is  attacked  with  the  plague,  is  to  eat  nothing  but  fiedi 
meats,  or  halted  fifh ;  all  other  kinds  of  food  are  pernicious,  and  fruits 
of  every  kind  are  mortal.  A  perfon  who  had  made  a  great  number  of 
oblervations  at  Condantinople,  where  he  was  almoner  of  the  Hofpice 
des  Francs ,  remarked  a  fymptom  from  which  he  decided  in  an  inftant 
whether  a  patient  would  die  or  recover  from  the  difeafe  ;  and  he  never 
erred,  it  is  faid,  in  his  prognoftic.  He  obferved,  that  when  the  bubo 
was  little  adherent  and  eafily  moveable,  there  were  well-grounded  hopes 
of  recovery ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  bubo  were  abfolutely  fixed 
and  immoveable,  death  was  inevitable.  The  fame  obferver  remarked, 
alfo,  that  if  a  patient,  after  a  paroxyfm  of  delirium,  recovered  his  reafon 
of  a  fudden,  he  rarely  efcaped.  Carbuncles  are  more  dangerous  than 
buboes ;  but  if  the  patient  recover  under  thefe  tumours,  he  is  afterwards 
lefs  liable  to  contagion.  Befides  the  bubo  and  the  carbuncle,  there  is 
another  fpecies  of  boil  which  differs  from  the  carbuncle  in  not  turning 
black.  This  indicates  the  molt  imminent  danger ;  but  if  the  patient 
happily  fuivive  it,  he  is  no  longer  fubjeft  to  an  attacPof  the  plague 
during  his  life.  A  perfon  may  be  attacked  many  times  with  the  plague; 
a  fa<ft  little  in  favour  of  inoculation.  A  curious  circum fiance,  but  cer¬ 
tain,  is,  that  a  perfon  who  has  once  had  the  plague,  on  going  long  after 
into  a  place  where  it  prevails,  feels  obtufe  and  fometimes  lancinating 
pains  in  the  parts  where  the  buboes  were  fituated.  Thefe  fymptoms 
are  even  a  means  of  announcing  the  approaching  invafion  of  the  malady ; 

'  for  perfons  have  been  remarked,  on  finding  -themfelves  in  places  where 
no  fign  of  the  plague  prevailing  was  difcernible,  to  complain  of  thefe 
lancinating  pains,  when  the  fymptoms  of  contagion  foon  became  mani- 
fefi.  1  he  dire£tion  and  force  of  the  winds  contribute  to  augment  or 
diminifh  the  activity  of  the  plagne.  It  is  at  the  time  that  the  north 
eaff  wind  blows  that  it  exerts  its  greated  ravages  at  Condantinople. 
A  violent  temped  has  fudderdy  arreded  the  progtefs  of  the  difeafe. 

_M.  Sonnini  relates  a  mode  of  prevention  practifed  by  the  Italian  monks 
of  the  Older  of  bt.  Francis,  edablifhed  at  Rhodes ,  under  the  defignation 
of  Fathers '  oft  he  Holy  Land.  They  pretended,  that  an  infallible  means 
of  preferving  one’s  fell  from  the  plague  confids  in  fwallowing  every 
morning,  fading,  a  glafs  of  one’s  own  urine,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
%ieezed  into  it. 


§  4  I .  Fajhion  in  Fhyfic. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  prefect  date  of  medical  practice 
in  Paris  may  amufe  the  reader,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  altogether  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  metropolis  of  more  than  one  great  empire.  ° Mutato  no¬ 
mine,  de  te  fabula  narratur.  They  are  extracted  from  a  work  juft  pub- 
lifhed,  entitled,  Paris  a  la fin  du  XVIII .  e  Siecle  *. 

*  Paris  a  la  fin  du  18  me  Siecle  ;  oil  Efquijfe  Hifiorique  et  Morale  des  Monumens 
et  des  Ruines  de  cette  Capitate ;  de  V  Et  at  des  Sciences,  des  Arts ,  et  de  V  Indutlrie 
a  cette  epoque ,  ainfit  que  des  moeurs  et  des  ridicules  de  fes  habitans.  Par  J.  B. 
Pujoulx.  Paris,  1801.  Imported  by  Bcofey,  price  6s. 
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<  Paris/  the  author  obferves,  ‘  has  given  the  ton  in  drefs,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  to  the  red  of  Europe.  This  empire  of  faffiion  is 
now  fomewhat  fallen,  and  does  not  at  prefent  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  France  itfelf.  The  influence  of  medical  fafhion  is  equally  limited. 
M.  T ronchin ,  every  one  knows,  was  long  the  phyfician  a  la  mode.  He 
entirely  changed  the  form  of  Superficial  medicine  (for  fo  I  would  call 
the  kind  of  treatment  pra&ifed  on  that  clafs  of  people,  with  whom  to 
be  ill  is  become  a  habit,  and  almoft  a  necefiary  of  life).  Thus  Trcnchin 
had  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  patients  who  enjoyed  the  belt 
health  in  the  world.  This  multitude  was  chiefly  made  up  of  women 
who,  being  unoccupied  by  any  ferious  paffiop  or  employment,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  particular  purfuit,  yet  find  it  necefiary  to  be  fomething,  and 
rather  than  attract  no  notice,  refoive  on  being  fick.  Dr.  1 .  gained  a 
reputation  by  the  Angularity  of  his  prefcriptions,  which  were  in  perfect 
contraft  to  the  temperament  and  habits  of  the  patient.  He  commonly- 
recommended  forced,  and  even  violent,  exertions ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
pleafant  -to  obferve  Madame  the  Marchionefs  fcrubbing  the  floor  of  the 
hall,  by  the  advice  of  her  phyfician.  Emboldened  by  the  fuccefs  of  his 
plan,  he  ventured  farther,  and  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  fafhion 
fome  new  modes  of  pradlice  in  real  diforders ;  but  he  foon  difcovered 
that  all  di'feafes  do  not  originate  in  imagination,  and  that  definitive 
modes  of  treatment  do  not  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  fortune. 

(  A  great  phyfician  is  rarely  a  fafhionable  one  ;  the  reafon  is,  he 
knows  not  how  to  yield  to  all  the  caprice  of  fine  ladies,  who  would 
make  a  mere  juggle  of  an  ufeful  art.  About  twenty  years  ago  a  rnodifti 
phyfician  had  nearly  ruined,  by  too  complaifant  a  regimen,  the  health 
of  a  beautiful  woman:  a  ferious  illnefs,  inflead  of  vapours  and  affedfed 
fymptoms,  took  place,  and  the  hufband  called  in  M.  Petit ,  who  arrived 
fometimes,  in  thefe  cafes,  early  enough  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  brother 
doctor :  but  neither  his  franknefs  nor  his  talents  could  affedl  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  doBor  a  la  mode  ;  and  the  patient,  when  recovered  by  the 
fkill  of  M.  Petit ,  laid  to  herfelf,  ‘  how  vexatious  it  is  to  owe  one’s 
health  to  a  man  of  fuch  flrange  uncouth  manners.  I  am  quite  impa¬ 
tient  to  be  well,  that  I  may  have  my  own  dodlor  again.’ 

£  Fafhionable  practice  has  undergone  a  material  change  for  fome  time 
pad.  Formerly,  our  ladies  wanted  to  brace  up  the  nervous  fyftem  ;  the 
women  of  the  prefent  day  endeavour  all  in  their  power  to  relax  it. 
A  fit  our  modern  doctors,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  the  wealthy  clafs 
enjoy  at  prefent  a  vigour  of  conftitution  that  refills  all  the  efforts  of  me¬ 
dicine.  Obferve,  in  the  ice-fhops,  thofe  beautiful  females  whcfe  rofy 
cheeks  and  red  brawny  arms  announce  the  pofiefiion  of  ruftic  health  : 
obferve  them  lolling  in  an  elbow  chair  that  groalfs  under  their  weight : 
thefe  are  the' ladies  that  compofe  what  is  at  prpent  called  good  com¬ 
pany:  but  were  T rone  bin  again  to  come  amongd  us,  I  have  no  doubt 
he  would  agree,  that  it  was  a  lefs  difficult  tafkoto  give  ftrength  to  the 
women  of  his  time,  than  to  give  an  air  of  reeblenefs  to  thefe  robuft 
creatures. 

c  The  lafl  winter  the  fmall  pox  prevailed  in'  a  great  degree,  and  the 
phyficians  treated  their  patients,  each  after  his.  own  method.  Some 
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fweated  them,  others  almoft  froze  them.  If  it  were  alked  me,  which 
ig  the  better  method?  I  would  advife  to  confult  the  bills  of  mortality. 

4  It  may  be  expeCted,  perhaps,  that  I  fhould  here  give  a  lift  of  mo- 
difh  phyficians  ;  but  it  has  been  my  determination  to  name  living  cha¬ 
racters  as  feldom  as  poffible:  and,  befides,  who  knows  that  at  the  moment 
this  chapter  is  at  the  prefs  this  lift  wou!d  be  ftih  in  repute? 

‘  I  clofe  my  remarks  by  a  prediction,  which  will  be  treated  as  para¬ 
doxical  by  fuperficial  obfervers ;  it  is,  that  ten  years  hence  medicine  is 
deftined  to  make  a  vaft  progrefs,  thanks  to  the  aid  of  chemiftry,  which 
is  now  become  a  pofitive  fcience.  I  fliall  not  be  furprized,  if  the  firft 
ten  years  of  the  1 9th  century  are  marked  by  the  difcovery  of  means  of 
curing  pulmonary  affections,  and  of  diflolving  the  ftone ;  and  if  gal* 
vanifm  furnffhes  a  cure  for  the  diforders  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
nervous  fyHem.’ 

§  42.  On  the  P reparation  of  Vinegar  :  by  M.  Parmentier.  (Ann.  de 

Chym.  No.  no.) 

The  extenfive  employment  of  the  acetous  acid  for  ceconomical,  me¬ 
dical,  and  chemical  purpofes,  renders  it  an  object  of  almoft  prime  ne- 
ceffity.  Although  its  fabrication  appears  extremely  fimple  and  inartid- 
cial,  much  depends  with  regard  to  its  qualities  and  the  cheapnefs  of  its 
production,  on  a  number  of  minute  circumftances  in  its  preparation. 
Thefe  it  is  the  object  of  M.  Parmentier,  in  the  memoir  quoted  above, 
to  point  out  and  explain. 

The  undents,  the  author  obferves,  entertained  but  very  confufed  and 
imperfect  notions  refpe Cling  the  caufe  of  the  converfion  of  wine  into 
vinegar.  How,  in  faCt,  was  it  poffible  that  they  could  do  other- 
wife,  when  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  thofe  principles  which 
perform  fa  diftinguiffied  a  part  in  the  acetous  fermentation. 
It  is  only  fince  the  difcovery  of  the  different  gafeous  fluids,  and 
their  properties,  that  any  rational  notions  have  been  entertained  on 
th  is  fubject.  At  prefen t  it  is  not  doubted  that  oxygene,  hydrogene, 
and  carbone  are  the  principal  agents  which  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  vinegar,  Thefe  three  principles,  which  are  found  like  wife  in  moft 
other  vegetable  acids,  cannot  form  vinegar,  but  when  united  together  in 
proportions  fo  conftant  and  rigoroufly  determined  that  no  variation  in 
this  refpeCt  can  take  place  without  the  immediate  formation  of  new 
products. 

Although  the  acetous  fermentation  prefects  phenomena  analogous  to 
thofe  which  accompany  the  fpirituous,  there  is  yet  a  manifeft  difference 
in  feveral  refpeCts.  In  the  latter,  for  example,  there  is  a  conffant  dis¬ 
engagement  of  elaffic  fluids,  which  are  formed  at  the  expence  of  the 
liquid  undergoing  fermentation  :  on  the  contrary,  during  the  acetous 
fermentation,  the  production  and  feparation  of  gafeous  fluids  only  take 
place  at  certain  periods,  whilfl  at  a  particular  period  of  the  procefs,  an 
evident  abforption  may  be  remarked.  This  abforption  confifts  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmofphere:  hence  acetification  does  not  take  place 
where  this  is  perfectly  excluded. 
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The  general  conditions  reqnifite  to  the  formation  of  good  vinegar  are 
four:  i.  the  accefs  of  atmofpheric  air:  2.  a  temperature  fuperior  to 
that  of  the  atmofphere  :  3.  the  addition  of  a  ferment  or  leaven:  and, 
4.  the  prelence  of  a  certain  quantity  of  alkohol. 

The  degree  of  heat  proper  for  the  purpofe  is  from  1 8°  to  20°  of 
Reaumer  (730  to  76°  of  Farenheifs  fcale).  The  employment  of  a 
ferment  is  abfoiutely  neceffary  to  the  perfect  formation  of  vinegar,  as 
the  fermentation  otherwife  is  partial  and  exceedingly  flow  in  being 
completed,  and  the  acid  fir  ft  formed  is  liable  to  be  again  decompofed, 
before  the  procefs  in  the  reft  is  perfected.  The  neceility  of  the  prefence 
of  alkohol  to  the  formation  of  good  vinegar  is  evident  from  the  well- 
known  faff,  that  the  moft  generous  wines  are  thofe  from  which  the 
beft  vinegar  is  prepared. 

The  prefervation  of  vinegar  unchanged  forms  another  objeft  of  M. 
Parmentier’s  consideration.  This  has  been  propofed  to  be  effeded  in 
different  ways.  The  moft  Simple  confifts  in  excluding  it  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  air,  in  proper  veffels,  well  doled  and  kept  in  a  cool 
fituation.  The  fame  point  has  been  attained  by  depriving  it  of  a  part 
of  the  water  it  contains,  by  boiling  it  for  a  time.  For  this  purpofe, 
Scheele  advifes  the  employment  of  glafs  veffels  in  balneo  maria,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  procefs  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  the  vinegar 
may  be  preferved  unchanged  for  feveral  years.  Diftillation,  which, 
feme  have  recommended,  deprives  it  of  its  agreeable  flavour  and  fcent, 
and  is  therefore  improper  for  the  purpofe.  The  freedom  from  foreign 
matters,  however,  and  its  perfed  prefervability,  give  difti lied  vinegar 
a  preference  in  certain  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  proceffes.  With 
regard  to  the  concentration  of  vinegar  by  freezing,  the  author  obferves, 
that  the  fluid  by  this  means  acquires  an  empyreumatic  flavour  that  ren¬ 
ders  it  difagreeable  for  osconomical  purpofes.  The  addition  of  mu¬ 
riate  of  loda  (fea  fait)  which  fome  have  advifed,  fucceeds  for  a  time, 
but  does  not  prevent  at  length  the  decompofition  and  deftrudion  of  the 
acid. 

The  method  of  deteding  the  adulteration  of  vinegar  next  engages 
the  author’s  attention.  Vinegar  is  frequently  adulterated  by  acrid  fub- 
ftances,  as  pimento,  and  the  like  *  or  by  the  addition  of  the  mineral  acids, 
as  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  fraud  in  thefe  cafes,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  readily  deteded,  by  faturating  a  given  quantity  of  potafh 
with  the  acid  fuppofed  to  be  adulterated,  and  comparing  the  quantity  of 
acid  neceffary  for  this  purpofe  with  that  of  vinegar,  the  goodnefs  of 
which  is  previoufly  known.  Or  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  thus  faturated 
may  be  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  obferving  as  it  cools  whether  a  faline 
precipitate  is  formed.  If  there  be  fuch,  the  form  of  the  cry ftals  will 
determine  the  fpecies  of  acid  employed  in  the  adulteration.  The  adul¬ 
teration  with  vegetable  fubftances  may  in  general  be  determined  by  the 
tafte  and  fmell. 

In  conclufion,  M.  Parmentier  treats  of  the  medicinal  and  (Economi¬ 
cal  employment  of  vinegar,  and  its  ufe  in  the  arts  :  but  we  need  not 
follow  him  on  thefe  topics. 

§  43* 
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§  43.  Production  of  Ammonia  from  'Tartar . 

M.  Lampadius ,  of  Freyberg,  has  obferved,  that  if  crude,  or,  which 
is  better,  purified  acidulous  tartrite  of  potafh  be  heated  till  no  mor@ 
fumes  or  flames  appear,  and  water  be  then  added  to  it,  ammonia  is  pro** 
duced  It  is  bed  obferved  while  the  mafs  is  dill  warm.  The  fame 
tartrite  may  be  employed  repeatedly,  and  will  dill  yield  ammonia,  as 
long  as  any  carbonaceous  matter  remains,  by  merely  heating  it,  and 
then  wetting  it  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  Acidulous  oxalate  of  pot¬ 
afh  heated  in  the  fame  manner  gives  a  findlar  refult.  Charcoal  mecha¬ 
nically  united  to  potafh  does  not  produce  this  effed. 

f  44.  Electric  Acid. 

M.  Volta,  in  a  late  letter  to  M.  Van  Mons,  of  Brujfeh,  communi¬ 
cates  a  difcovery  which  the  author  regards  as  of  the  highed  importance 
to  phyfical  and  chemical  fcience.  Having  reflected  on  the  difengage- 
Hient  of  hydrogen  gas  which  takes  place  in  palling  the  eledric  fpark. 
through  water,  which  proves,  he  thinks,  a  decompofition  of  this  fluid 
to  have  taken  place,  he  endeavoured  to  difcover  what  became  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  which  made  a  conftituent  part  of  the  decompoled  portion  of  the 
water ;  and  he  foon  found  it,  he  obferves,  in  a  flight  degree  of  acidity 
of  the  remaining  fluid,  and  to  which  no  philofopher  has  hitherto  paid 
any  attention.  Elated  at  this  interefling  difcovery,  and  wiffiing  to  be 
convinced  that  his  fenfes  had  not  deceived  him,  he  hadened  to  make 
trial  of  this  water  along  with  foda  ;  when,  to  his  great  latisfadion,  he 
obferved  the  formation  of  minute  faline  cryjlak .  He  confiders  the  falts 
thus  formed  as  true  eleCtrates e 

The  conclufion  here  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Volta,  ad¬ 
mits  of  a  queftion,  in  the  opinion  of  fome  French  philofophers.  The 
difengagement  of  hydrogen  gas,  they  obferve,  in  the  partial  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  water,  by  means  of  the  elebtric  fpark,  proves  that  thefe 
fparks  have  introduced  into  the  water  an  excefs  of  caloric,  which,  by 
its  greater  affinity  for  fuch  an  inflammable  matter  as  hydrogen,  com¬ 
bines,  in  preference,  wkh  this,  and  changes  it  from  a  date  of  Ample 
fluidity  to  that  of  a  gas  or  aeriform  fubdance.  Thence  proceeds  ne- 
ceffarily  a  greater  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  remaining  water,  which 
ought  thus  to  contain  a  fort  of  acid  of  hydrogen.  This,  precipitated 
by  the  foda,  mud  become  a  fait :  but  it  may  be  alked,  what  relation 
this  fait  can  have  to  ele&ricity,  the  fluid  of  which  is  apparently  com¬ 
bined  with  the  difengaged  hydrogen,  indead  of  having  impregnated  the 
remainder  of  the  water  ?  M.  Volta  fhould  have  inquired,  whether  the 
falts  thus  produced  are  not  of  the  lame  nature  with  the  muriates  of 
foda  ?  If  it  fo  turned  out,  his  experiments  would  ferve  to  confirm  th§ 
opinion  of  Girtanner  refpeding  thf  bafe  of  this  fait,  which  in  this  cafe 
could  be  no  other  than  hydrogen, 

<j\  45.  On  the  chemical  Properties  of  the  Urine. 

M.  Provjl  has  lately  publilhed  an  account  of  fome  new  experiments 
on  the  compolition  of  urine,  which,  notwithdanding  the  refearches  of 
the  mod  experienced  chemids  on  this  point,  have  led  to  the  difcoyery 
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of  various  important  finds.  Thefe  experiments  prove,  that  the  urine 
contains  a  great  variety  of  condituent  parts,  the  whole  of  which  we 
are  probably  not  yet  acquainted  with.  They  ferve  like  wife  to  point 
out  the  vad  difficulties  that  attend  the  analyds  of  animal  fubftances* 
From  the  examination  made  by  M.  Prolific  it  appears  that  urine  con¬ 
tains  the  three  alkalies,  and  at  lead  eight  acids,  in  its  compofition  ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  are  dill  others.  Urine,  he  obferves,  like  all  other  ani¬ 
mal  matters,  contains  fidphur,  which  is  probably  a  daily  product  of  the 
living  a&ions,  as  is  the  cafe  with  phofphorus,  iron,  carbon,  &c.  He 
luppofes,  that  in  the  blood,  the  fulphur  is  combined  with  ammoniac,  in 
the  form  of  hydro-fulphure.  Carbonic  acid  is  found  in  great  quantity 
in  the  urine ;  and  in  this  way  the  fyftem  is  freed  from  the  carbonic 
acid  fbrmed  during  digeftion :  the  other  infoluble  gafes  efcape  by  dif¬ 
ferent  channels. 

The  rofe~colouredfubJlan.ce.  By  this  term  the  author  underdands  the 
fubdance,  which,  during  fevers,  feparates  from  the  urine  as  it  cools, 
and  which  is  commonly  termed  the  lateritious  or  brick-dujl  fedhnent.  It 
is  different  from  the  Iithic  or  ouric  acid.  On  diddling  a  quantity  of 
freffi  urine,  a  portion  of  refin  is  feparated,  of  the  colour  and  confidence 
of  the  refin  of  cador,  of  which  alfo  it  pofledes  the  odour.  It  is  foluble  in 
alkohol,  and  appears  to  be  the  fame  fubdance  with  the  refin  of  the  bile, 
but  modified  in  the  urine  by  fome  particular  combinations.  M.  Prmjl 
fuppofes  it  to  be  the  chief  colouring  ingredient  in  urine. 

*  -  " 1  -  *  m 

§  4 6.  DJI illation  by  Means  of  Cold 1 

Dr.  C.  Wiflar ,  in  the  recital  of  lome  experiments  on  evaporation,  in 
the  tranfadions  of  the  American  philolophical  fociety,  obferves,  that  a 
flow  didiilation  may  be  performed,  by  applying  cold  to  the  receiver  or 
refrigeratory,  without  increafmg  the  heat  of  the  retort,  or  that  of  the 
fubdance  to  he  diddled  ;  as  there  will  be  a  continual  paffage  of  heat 
from  the  body  to  be  evaporated  or  diddled  into  the  air  of  the  receiver. 
This  is  proved  by  gather,  one  third  of  which  is  by  this  means  found  to 
pads  over  in  about  thirty  hours  ;  whereas,  if  the  receiver  were  kept  in 
the  fame  temperature  with  the  retort,  none  of  the  asther  would  be  found 
to  be  diddled.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  in  a  degree  with  camphor 
alio. 


§  47.  Magnetic  Property  of  Nickel. 

M.  Hauy  has  made  a  difeovery  that  this  femi-metal,  in  its  date  of 
greatefl  purity,  is  acted  upon  by  the  loaddone,  a  property  hitherto 
fuppofed  to  be  podeffed  exclufively  by  iron. 

§  48.  Antivenereal  Properties  of  the  Acids  t  \Nc. 

The  importance  of  the  fubjeft  is  a  fufficient  inducement  for  us  to  cir¬ 
culate,  as  widely  as  our  means  permit,  the  following  plan  of  a  public 
ferutiny  of  the  acids  and  other  analogous  medicines  which  have  lately 
been  announced  as  antivenereal :  the  trial  is  propoied,  by  Dr,  Beddoes , 
to  be  made  at  the  Pneumatic  Infitution  near  Brifol.  Unlefs  fomething 
of  this  kind  be  undertaken,  the  quediou  mud  remain  in  a  date  of 
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doubt  and  iridecifion ;  for  private  tedimony,  frequently  vague  and  incor;- 
clufive,  is  evidently  inadequate  to  its  determination* 

*  The  idea  of  a  public  trial  of  acids  in  the  venereal  difeafe  feems  to 
have  been  generally  approved  ;  and  I  have  now  the  fatisfa&ion  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  known,  that  the  means  of  fetting  the  fcheme  on  foot  are  in  my 
poffeffion. 

‘  In  favour  of  the  meafare  itfelf  many  reafons  might  be  adduced.  I 

Ihall  truft  to  the  three  following  at  decifive ; - -the  defirablenejs  of  a  new 

anti-venereal  remedy  .* — the  difficulty  of  fatisfying  the  public  mind  by  indi¬ 
vidual  tejlimony  :• — and  the  little  d'fpofiticn  manifejled  by  the  profeffion  at 
large  to  take  the  trouble  necejfary  to  decide  the  quejlion . 

*  I.  A  greater  benefit  could  fcarcely  be  conferred  on  human  fociety 
than  the  difcovery  of  a  new  remedy  for  the  venereal  difeafe.  This  is 
acknowledged  by  all  parties.  But  however  drongly  men,  experienced 
in  medicine,  may  feel  the  urgency  of  the  exiting  neceifity,  no  general 
terms  can  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  others.  The  relation  of  particular 
fadts  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  profpetdus,  or  do  the  fubjedl  the 
greated  injuftice.  Where  the  conftitution,  from  early  mifmanagement, 
becomes  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  venereal  poifon,  mercury  not 
unfrequently  fails,  or,  by  the  ufe  of  this  fevere  medicine,  the  patient 
dearly  earns  a  fiiort  refpite  from  his  daily  and  nightly  tortures.  This 
is  more  commonly  the  lot  of  the  ignorant  and  the  poor,  of  whom,  after 
they  have  in  vain  tried  hofpital  practice  and  advertifed  medicines,  it  re¬ 
mains  untold  in  what  corner  they  hide  themfelves  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
their  unrelenting  diforder.  But  mercury  (which  mufit  dill  be  allowed  a 
flation  in  the  foremoft  rank  among  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica) 
proves  alfo  the  occafional  fcourge  of  the  wealthy  and  the  knowing. 
In  particular  indances,  however  fkilfully  managed,  it  is  ineffectual,  or 
it  aggravates  the  complaint.  When  it  anfwers  the  immediate  end,  it 
gives  rife  to  diforders,  that  either  foon  arrive  at  a  fatal  termination  ;  or 
blaft  the  fpring  of  life,  induce  premature  decay,  and  afflict  advancing 
years  with  evils  not  their  own.  The  tranfmiffion  of  the  proper  venereal 
difeafe  is  difputed.  But  what  concerns  fociety  full  as  much  is  indlf- 
putable  ;  namely,  the  tranfmiffion  of  morbid  tendencies,  engendered  by 
its  reputed  foie  fpecffc.  .Hence  the  fpediacle  of  parents,  condemned  to 
witnefs  their  youthful  imprudencies,  vifited  upon  their  children,  too 
often  occurs  to  thofe  to  whom  the  interior  condition  of  human  beings 
is  laid  open  without  difguife. 

*  In  corroboration  of  this  datement  I  may  appeal  to  our  cities,  our 
univerfities,  the  army  and  the  navy.  Wherever  youth  feels  and  indulges 
its  ordinary  propensities,  there  mercury  lays  the  foundation  of  evils,  the 
contemplation  of  which  ought  furely  to  produce  iomething  beyond  bar¬ 
ren  horror  or  commiferation. 

‘  From  fuch  a  picture  it  is  grateful  to  turn  to  the  reports  which  the 
late  controverfy  concerning  acids  has  produced  For  however  at  va¬ 
riance  in  another  r^lpeCt,  the  reporters  wonderfully  agree  in  repre- 
fenting  them  as  innoidc us  or  bench-  iai  to  the  conn eaeion.  By  thofe  who 
deny  their  fpecific  virtue  they  are  gene/  .By  co<  u  :cd  as  counteracting 

that  baneful  operation  ol  >  .  ne  other  refource 
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defirable.  And  were  a  new  remedy  once  received,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  the  very  thing  would  happen  again,  of  which  we  have  at  the  pre- 
fent  moment  fo  remarkable  an  example.  The  prefs  would  thunder 
with  remonflrances  againlt  the  deleterious  mineral  fo  long  in  ufe  ;  juft 
as  the  pernicious  confequences  of  the  inoculated  fmall-pox  are  now 
every  where  placed  in  ftrong  relief  before  the  public  eye  ;  though,  till 
the  introduction  of  the  cow-pox,  thefe  confequences  were  kept  out  of 
light. 

‘  II.  Could  the  mafs  of  teftimony  either  for  or  againfl  the  acids  be 
annihilated,  that  on  the  other  fide  muft,  from  its  multiplicity  and 
ftrength,  decide  the  public  opinion.  What,  therefore,  can  be  expected 
from  frefh  acceflions  of  private  teftimony  ?  If  fuccefs  is  announced,  how 
eafy  to  fuppofe  a  miftake  in  regard  to  the  difeafe,  or  to  find  fome  other 
method  of  explaining  away  the  faCt !  Failure  may  be  equally  imputed 
to  mifmanagement ;  for  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  adminifter  acids  with 
fafety  to  the  patient,  but  without  effeCt  on  the  dileafe  The  difpute 
therefore  will  be  left  as  it  hands.  Nor  will  the  negligent,  the  luke» 
warm,  the  biaffed,  and  the  envious,  be  at  a  lofs  for  unfuccefsful  reports, 
till  they  (ball  feel  the  controul  of  general  opinion  efiablifhed  upon  ex¬ 
periments  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 

*  I  am  anxious  that  the  full  force  of  this  argument  fhould  be  felt,  t® 
which  1  believe  an  examination  of  both  fides  of  the  quefiion  will  be  ne- 
eelTary.  I  therefore  apprife  thofe  who  are  interefled  in  the  fate  of  hu¬ 
manity,  that  the  chief  evidence  at  prefent  exiting  will  be  found  in  the 
following  works. 

i  Beddoes’s  Colle&ion  of  Teftimonies.  1799.  dohnfon. 

2.  Ditto  Communications  refpeding  the  Ufe  of  Nitrous  Acid.  1800. 
Ditto. 

3.  R olio  on  Diabetes  Mellitus.  2d  edit.  1799.  Mawman. 

4.  Blair’s  EfTays  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.  Parti.  1798.  Johnfon. 

5.  Ditto.  Part  II.  i  8co« 

6.  Pearfon’s  Obfervations  on  various  Articles  in  the  Lues  Venerea. 
1800.  Callow. 

4  The  names  of  thofe  who  Rand  on  cppofite  fides  in  this  controverfy 
will  fhew  the  improbability  of  fixing  opinion  by  appeals  to  folitary  ob- 
fervation.  As  witneffes  for  the  acids,  we  have  Dr.  Helenus  Scott 
Bombay,  who  had  cafes  infpected  by  the  medical  board ;  Mr.  Bayn- 
ton,  Briftol ;  Dr.  Geach  and  Mr.  Hammick,  Royal  Naval  Hofpital, 
Plymouth,  where  many  cafes  were  infpe&ed  by  the  neighbouring  prac¬ 
titioners  ;  Dr.  Rutherford  and  Dr.  Hope,  Profeffors,  Edinburgh;  Dr. 
Wurzer,  ProfefTor,  Bonn;  Dr.  Rollo,  phyfician,  Royal  Artillery, 
Woolwich  ;  Mr.  Cruickfhank,  profeffor  there;  Dr.  Witman,  ibid  * 
Dr.  Irwin,  ibid.  ;  Mr.  Kellie  ;  Dr.  Albers,  Bremen;  IVlr.  Symes  j 
Mr.  Sandford,  Worcefter;  Mr.  Lawrence;  Dr.  James  Currie,  Li¬ 
verpool:  Dr.  Clarke,  Newcaftle ;  Mr*  Dunning,  Plymouth -Dock; 
Mr.  Davy,  Royal  Inftitution,  London ;  Mr.  C'uflance,  Kiddermin- 
fter  ;  Mr.  Macgriger,  88th  reg.  (who  alfo  attefts  the  permanency  of  Dr. 
Scott’s  cures  in  fome  of  the  moff  inveterate  cafes  that  occur  )  ;  Dr.  G. 
Keir,  Bombay;  Mr,Steuart,ibid.;  Mr.Boag,ibid.;  Mr,  W. Grieve, 7 7th 

reg. 
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reg.  Mr.  "Brydon  (imperfect  fuccefs),  Mr.  Griffith,  Dr.  Croffe,  Nevis; 
Dr.  Chiffiolm,  Grenada;  dDr.  Garrick,  +Dr.  Trotter,  Mr.  Browne, 
Dr.  Davidfon,  Martinico ;  Dr.  Beddoes. 

*  Of  thefe  and  other  practitioners,  to  whofe  names  I  cannot  now  re« 
fer,  the  fuccefsful  experience  probably  amounts  to  three  thoufand  pri~ 
mary  and  fecondary  cafes. 

*  On  the  opposite  fideftand,  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Pearfon,  Lock  Hof- 
pital,  London;  Mr.  Bowles,  Briftol  ;  Dr.  Carmichael,  Birmingham | 
Mr,  Addington,  Dr.  Ramfay,  Newcaftle;  dMr.  Macartney,  Dr.  Row- 
ley,  Mr.  Phillips,  Dr.  Hooper,  Dr.  Lidderdale,  Dr.  Buchan,  junr# 
Mr.  Hope,  Mr.  De  Bruyne,  London;  fDr,  Mitchell,  Chatham;  Mr, 
Simmons,  Mancheder;  *Mr.  Blizard,  *'Mr.  Heavifide,  *Mr.  B.  Bell, 
*Mr.  T.  Fitzmaurice,  *Dr.  Mitchill,  New  York;  Mr.  Lynd,  Mr. 
Wadd,  Mr.  Wickham,  Mr.  Ch.  Brown;  Dr.  Boettcher,  Warfaw  % 
Dr.  Aubert,  Paris. 

i  Thefe  practitioners  (Dr.  Boettcher  excepted)  ufed  only  nitrous 
acid  and  oxygenated  muriate  of  potafh  internally.  Their  cafes  feem  to 
Lave  been  far  lefs  numerous  and  lefs  infpeCted  by  profeffional  bye« 
Banders. 

‘  The  negative  tedimony,  however,  I  believe,  is  not  near  fo  firong  as 
the  bare  mufter-roll  implies  :  and  if  fo,  this  is  a  powerful  motive  for  inquiry 
on  a  new  plan.  The  practitioners  diftinguifhed  by  an  aderifk  give  a 
mere  opinion,  unfupported  by  fa&s.  Others  (as  Mr.  Macartney), 
though  they  decide  negatively,  relate  drongly  affirmative  refults ;  and 
moil  fufpicious  circumdances  attend  a  large  proportion  of  the  unfavour¬ 
able  reports.  Of  the  exiflence  of  fuch  circum dances  I  have  furnifhed 
tmcontroverted  proofs  in  the  firffc  and  fecond  of  the  publications  above 
enumerated  I  need  not,  therefore,  here  expofe  the  policy  by  which 
thofe  to  whom  alteration  in  practice  is  odious  were  united  under  the 
adverfe  dandard,  with  thofe  who  feel  an  a  priori  adurance  that  the  ve¬ 
nereal  difeafe  admits  of  no  remedy  hat  mercury. 

6  III.  It  has  been  furmifed  that  the  mafs  of  attedatiofls  lately  col¬ 
lected,  and  the  accumulated  proofs  of  a  proper  falivating  power  in  acids, 
would  fet  innumerable  inquirers  at  work.  A  conBderable  time  has, 
however,  elapfed,  and  there  are  tokens  enough  of  a  communicative  dii- 
pofition  among  the  faculty.  Yet  no  fingle  fymprom  of  the  predicted ! 
ardour  of  inveftigation  has  tranfpired. 

‘  Further  reafons  will  hardly  be  required,  otherv/ife  I  might  go: 
on  to  explain  what  a  blow  empirical  impodure  would  receive  from  the 
afcertainment  of  anti-venereal  power  in  new  fubftances  ;  and  how  much  ( 
our  medial  logic  would  be  improved :  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  to  what  1 
a  degree  the  exclufiye  opinion,  commonly  entertained,  narrows  our  views 
of  organic  fufceptibility,  as  if  it  were  poffible  that  any  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  medicinal  treafures  of  nature  could  be  known,  when  in 
the  courfe  of  ages  no  enterprife  of  discovery  worth  mentioning  has 
been  undertaken !' 

4  It  remains  that  the  inquiry  be  un  exception  ably  conducted;  fo  t.hat! 
Europe  may  be  no  longer  defrauded  of  that  benefit  from  acids  which 
India  is  unanimoully  attefted  to  enjoy.  All  doubt 'as  to  the  nature  of 
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vne  cajes  mud  be  obviated.  Hence  it  fliould  be  a  rule  to  receive  no 
patient  without  a  ftaternent  figned  by  at  lealt  three  phyficians  or  fur- 
geons.  And  every  patient  mud  be  inlpeCted,  on  his  reception  and 
during  the  treatment,  by  practitioners  on  the  fpot. 

/But  public  mud  be  fatisfied  that  the  medicines  alledged  are  ad- 
minidered,  and  no  others.  A  perfon,  worthy  of  confidence,  mud 
therefore  be  engaged  to  fuperintend  the  treatment.  And  although  this 
perfon,  in  common  with  others,  may  exercife  his  judgment  upon  the  cafes, 
nothing  will  red  on  his  fingle  opinion. 

/  The  author  of  this  paper  having  actually  tried  many  varieties  of 
acid  medicines,  and  formed  other  combinations  in  his  mind,  propofes  to 
djreff  the  treatment.  But  he  will  hold  no  communication  with  any  pa¬ 
tient  but  in  the  prefence  of  the  fuperintendant. — To  him,  in  his  fituation, 
celebrity  in  any  other  common  diforder  would  be  far  more  lucrative* 
But  as  the  confignment  to  his  care  of  the  papers,  relative  to  a  practice 
that  was  originally  promoted  by  his  crude  fpeculations,  fird  engaged  him 
in  the  quefiion,  to  a  fenle  of  its  importance  now  induces  him  to  fub- 
mit  to  exertions  in  bringing  it  to  an  iiTue.  He  is  convinced  that  many 
more  difficult  invedigations  may  be  propofed  in  medicine,  but  not  one 
more  immediately  ufeful. 

He  dill  abides  by  the  opinion  expreffed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pear- 
fon,  “  that  the  patients  mitfl  be  perfons  of  regular  conduct  y  and  concerning 
nphom  five  may  be  able  to  procure  information  at  a  confderable  difiance  of 
timed'  (Communications,  p.  Ixi.) 

wih  be  necelfary,  perhaps,  to  take  forrte  pledge  for  the  perfeverance 
of  the  patient,  to  whom  it  fhould  be  previoudy  explained  that  he  is  to 
be  treated  on  a  plan  fuppofed,  on  fitch  and  fuch  grounds,  efficacious  and 
lefs  trying  to  the  conditution  than  the  mercurial.  As  foon  as  it  fhould 
be  deemed  improper  to  difcontinue  the  new  plan,  the  old  one  would  be 
adopted. 

4  Patients  with  the  proper  certificate  would  be  admitted  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  twelve ;  and  though  little  drefs  would  be  laid  on  out-patients? 
yet  any  number  of  thefe  would  be  treated. 

i  One  day  in  the  week,  at  certain  hours,  the  houfe  would  be  open 
to  all  vifitors  whatsoever.  The  practitioners  who  choofe  to  obferve 
and  atted  thefe  experiments  mud  have  the  necelfary  accefs  to  the 
patients. 

1  The  fird  objeCl  in  view  is  to  fatisfy  the  public  if  certain  fubdances 
not  mercurial  are,  or  are  not,  remedies  for  the  confirmed  venereal  difeafe. 
But  1  could  alio  wifh  to  continue  the  trials  till  fome  judgment  can  be 
formed  whether,  if  they  be  anti-venereals,  they  equal  mercurial  pre¬ 
parations  in  virtue. 

4  vVith  the  necelfary  co  operation  on  the  part  of  the  profeffion  to 
fupply  patients  and  obferve  the  treatment,  I  trud  that,  with  what  I  may 
afrord  dom  my  own  purle,  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  fubfcriptions 
{o  the  Pneumatic  Inftitution  (which  the  committee  is  willing  to  have 
expended  in  this  manner),  and  to  fome  contributions  for  this  exprefis 
purpofe,  I  fhal!  be  able  to  foive  the  fird  q-iedipn . 
vol.  vin.  O 
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*  Whether  I  {hall  have  ability  or  funds  to  folve  the  feconef,  will 
depend  upon  the  opulent  part  of  the  public.  That  they  will  feel  how 
deeply  they  are  interested  in  the  fubjea,  I  cannot  forefee.  But,  for 
helping  to  lender  this  inquiry  more  full  and  fatisfacfory,  thofe  among 
their  ions,  who  are  liable  to  have  their  conftitutions  impaired  or  de- 
ftroyed  by  the  operation  of  mercury,  would  owe  them  greater  obliga¬ 
tions  than  for  a  large  patrimony.  And  £if  on  inch  a  fubjecf  one  may 
fpeak  the  truth  in  defiance  of  falfe  delicacy)  they  will  not  lefs  eflentially 
ferve  their  daughters,  by  having  their  future  hufbands  from  the  ravages  of 
the  fame  remedy. 

‘  THOMAS  BEDDOES. 

\  Thofe  who  may  incline  to  fupport  this  fcheme ,  are  defined  to  forward 
their  ful fcriptions  to  Mejfrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  Bankers,  Strand ,  London  ;  or 
to  Mejfrs.  Savery  and  Pugh ,  Bankers ,  Brijlol.7 

§  49.  Purification  of  Rapefeed  Oil  by  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  following  method  of  purifying  rape  oil  has  been  lately  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  de  V hyfique, 
on.  9,  by  M.  Thenard.  From  1  •§  to  tv/o  parts  of  the  fulphuric 
acid  are  to  be  mixed  with  one  hundred  parts  of  the  oil,  which  foon  be¬ 
comes  turbid,  and  acquires  a  blackifh-green  tint,  and  at  the  end  of 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  oil  is  full  of  flakes.  Double  the  weight 
of  water  is  then  to  be  added  to  remove  the  fulphuric  acid,  which,  if 
fuffered  to  remain  too  long  undiluted  with  the  oil,  would  exercife  too 
Itrong  an  a6iion  on  it,  and  char  it.  The  mixture  muff  then  be  well  agi¬ 
tated  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  left  to  reft.  When  it  has  refted  for 
about  eight  days,  the  oil  will  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
the  latter  will  itfelf  float  on  a  black  matter,  precipitated  from  ihe  oil 
by  the  fulphuric  acid  :  it  is  this  matter  which  colours  the  oil,  and  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  burning  with  facility.  By  filtration  through  pounded 
charcoal,  and  a  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  the  oil,  after  being  treated  as 
above,  is  rendered  immediately  limpid  and  tranfparent.  The  procefs 
here  indicated  may,  perhaps,  be  applied  with  advantage  in  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  other  foul  and  impure  oils. 


§  50.  Humboldt’s  Travels  in  South  America. 

M.  Humboldt ,  whofe  ardour  in  fcientrfic  purfuits  is  well  known,  and 
who  is  at  prefent  braving  dangers  of  all  kinds  in  the  inhofpitable  cli¬ 
mate  of  South  America,  has  lately  communicated  to  his  friend,  Cit. 
hourcioy,  fome  fruits  of  his  refearches,  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  his  European  readers.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  moft 
{hiking. 

‘  During  the  fixteen  months,’  M.  H.  obferves,  <  we  have  been  tra¬ 
velling  the  vaft  territory  fituated  between  the  coaft,  the  Orenoquo, 
Rio-Nigro,  and  the  rivet  of  the  Amazons,  C.  Bonpland  has  dried, 
with  duplicates,  more  than  fix  thoufand  plants.  I  have  defcribed  with 
him  on  the  fpot  twelve  hundred  fpecies,  great  part  of  which  appeared 
to  us  to  belong  to  genera  not  defcribed  by  Aublet,  Jacquin,  Mutis,  or 
Dombey.  We  have  collected  infers,  fliells,  and  different  kinds  of 
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•wood  proper  for  dyeing  ;  we  have  difTe&ed  crocodiles,  lamantins,  apes, 
and  the  gymnotus  ele&ricus,  the  fluid  of  which  is  abfolutely  galvanic, 
and  not  ele&ric ;  and  have  defcribed  a  great  many  ferpents,  lizards, 

and  fi(h.  t  .  _ 

<  I  have  made  drawings  of  a  great  number  of  obje&s ;  in  a  word,  I 

flatter  myfelf,  that  if  I  have  erred  it  is  rather  through  ignorance  than 
want  of  a&ivity.  What  enjoyment  to  live  in  the  midft  of  thefe  riches 
of  Nature,  fo  majeftic  and  grand!  Behold,  then,  the  dearefl  and  moA 
ardent  of  my  wilhes  gratified!  Amidft  the  thick  forefls  of  the  Rio* 
Nigro;  furrounded  by  ferocious  tigers  and  crocodiles;  my  body  tor¬ 
mented  with  the  ftipgs  of  the  formidable  moikitos  and  ants;  having 
had  for  three  months  no  other  aliment  than  water,  bananas,  and  ma¬ 
nioc,  among  the  Otomacjua  Indians,  who  eat  earth;  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cafquiara,  under  the  equator,  where,  in  thecourfe  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  leagues,  no  human  being  is  feen  ; — in  all  thefe  embarralfing 
fixations  I  never  repented  of  my  undertakings:  my  fufferings  have  been 
great,  but  they  were  only  momentary. 

4  When  I  left  Spain,  I  intended  to  proceed  dire&ly  to  Mexico, 
thence  to  Peru  and  the  Philippines ;  but  a  malignant  fever,  which  broke 
out  in  our  frigate,  induced  me  to  remain  on  this  coaA  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and,  thinking  it  pofiible  to  penetrate  thence  into  the  interior,  I 
undertook  twojournies,  one  to  the  millions  of  the  Chayma  Indians  of 
Paria,  and  the  other  to  that  vaft  country  fituated  to  the  north  of  the 
river  of  the  Amazons,  between  Popayan  and  the  mountains  of  the 
French  part  of  Guyana.  We  twice  palled  the  grand  catara&s  of 
the  Orenoquo,  and  thofe  of  Atures  and  Maypura,  in  lat.  50°  1 2  and 
long.  50  31/,  W.  dep.  from  Paris.  40  43'  and  40  41'  40".  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Guaviara  and  the  rivers  Atabapo,  Temi,  and  Tua- 
rnini,  I  caufed  my  pirogua  to  be  carried  by  land  as  far  as  the  Rio- Nigro, 
while  we  followed  on  foot  through  forefls  of  Hevea,  Cinchona,  and 
Canella  Wintertona.  I  defcended  the  Rio-Nigro  as  far  as  Saint 
Carlos  *,  that  I  might  determine  its  longitude  by  Berthoud’s  time¬ 
keeper,  with  which  I  am  Hill  well  fatisfied.  I  afcended  the  Cafquiara 
inhabited  by  the  Ydapaminares,  who  eat  nothing  but  ants  dried  in  the 
fmoke.  I  penetrated  to  the  fources  of  the  Orenoquo,  even  beyond  the 
volcano  of  Duida,  or  as  far  as  the  forocity  of  the  Guaica  and  Guahar- 
ribbo  Indians  would  permit  me  to  venture,  and  I  defcended  the  whole  of 
the  Orenoquo,  by  the  force  of  its  current,  as  far  as  the  capital  of 
Guyana  ;  performing  a  journey  of  500  leagues  in  twenty-fix  days, 
without  counting  thofe  on  which  we  flopped. 

<  My  health  has  withftood  all  the  fatigues  of  a  journey  of  more  than 
13CO  leagues ;  but  ray  poor  companion,  (  .  Bonpland,  had  nearly  fallen 
a  vi&im  to  his  zeal  and  devotion  for  the  fciences.  After  our  return, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  accompanied  with  a  dangerous  vo¬ 
miting;  which,  however,  was  fpeedily  cured, 

<  The  river  of  the  Amazons  has  been  inhabited  for  200  years  by 
Europeans;  but  on  the  Orenoquo  and  the  Rio-Nigro,  it  was  only 

*  The  error  in  the  latitude  (d’Anville’s  chart)  is  more  than  two  degrees,  as~it  had 
never  been  determined  by  aftronomical  inftruments. 
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about  thirty  years  ago  that  the  Europeans  ventured  to  form  a  few  fettle- 
ments  beyond  the  cataracts.  rJ  hole  which  exift  do  not  comprehend 
above  1800  Indians,  from  the  eighth  degree  to  the  equator  ;  and  there 
are  no  other  whites  than  fix  or  feven  miflionary  monks,  who  did  every 
thing  they  could  to  facilitate  our  journey. 

4  From  St.  Thomas,  the  capital  of  Guyana,  lat.  8°  8'  24V,  long. 
40  25'  2n ,  we  croffed  once  more  the  great  defert  called  Elanos,  inha¬ 
bited  by  wild  cattle  and  horfes.  I  am  now  employed  in  conflru&ing  a 
map  of  the  country  through  which  I  have  travelled.  I  have  been  fo 
fortunate  as  to  make  aftronomical  obfervations  in  fifty-four  places.  I 
obferved  at  Caraccas,  Cumana,  and  Tuy,  twelv  *  eclipfes  of  the  fate- 
lites  of  Jupiter;  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  on  the  28th  of  O&ober  1799. 
By  thefe  means,  and  the  chronometer,  I  flatter  myfelf  1  fhali  he  able 
to  give  a  very  exaft  map.  We  fhali  embark  here  at  length  for  the 
Havannah,  from  which  we  fhali  proceed  to  Mexico.— Such  is  the  fum- 
mary  of  my  travels.  I  know  that  you,  Chaptal,  Vauquelin,  Guyton, 
are  all  interefted  in  my  fate;  and  for  that  reafon  I  am  not  afraid  of  tir¬ 
ing  you. 

4  We  have  fcarcely  any  communication  here  with  Europe.  I  have 
often  attempted  to  write  to  you,  as  well  as  to  our  friends  Vauquelin 
and  Chaptal.  I  have  fent  you  fome  experiments  on  air,  and  the  caufe 
of  miafmata.  I  have  fent  to  Delambre  and  Lalande  extrads  from 
my  fmall  aftronomical  obfervations.  Have  any  of  thefe  reached  the 
place  of  their  deftination?  By  the  conful  of  the  republic  at  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  I  tranfmitted  to  you  the  milk  of  a  tree  which  the  Indians  call  the 
( ow,  becaufe  they  drink  this  milky  juice,  which  is  not  at  all  prejudicial, 
but  exceedingly  nourifhing.  By  the  help  of  the  nitric  acid  I  have 
made  caoutchouc,  and  I  mix£d  foda  with  that  deftined  for  you,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principles  which  you  yourfelf  fixed. 

4  In  the  month  of  January  laft  we  fent,  by  the  corvette  Philippine , 
a  collection  of  feeds  for  the  Jardins  des  Plantes  at  Paris.  We  know 
they  have  arrived,  and  mull  have  been  delivered  to  citizens  Juilieu  and 
Thouin  by  the  ambaftadOr  of  the  republic  at  Madrid.  By  the  flag  of 
truce,  which  we  exped  here  from  Guadaloupe,  the  Mufaeum  will  re¬ 
ceive  other  articles ;  for  at  prefent  we  mull  be  fatisfied  with  prefenting 
you  a  few  objects  for  your  chemical  analylis. 

4  I  have  procured  for  you  the  curate ,  or  celebrated  poifon  of  the  In- 
'dians  on  the  Rio-Nigro.  I  undertook  a  journey  to  Enneralda  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fee  the  liane,  which  produces  this  juice,  but  unfortunately  we 
found  it  without  flowers;  and  to  fee  the  method  pradifed  by  the  Cata- 
rapeni  and  Maquiritares  Indians  for  making  this  poifon.  1  fhali  give 
you,  fome  other  time,  a  more  ample  defeription  of  it.  I  fhali  only 
add,  that  I  fend  you  the  curare  in  a  box  of  tin  plate*,  and  the  branches 
of  the  plant  maracury ,  which  produces  the  poiion.  rI  his  liane  grows, 
but  not  in  great  abundance,  among  the  granitic  mountains  of  Guandia 
and  Yumariquin,  under  the  fhade  of  the  obromacacao  and  the  caryocar. 

*  This  box,  anil  the  other  articles  announced  here,  have  not  yet  reached  C. 
Fourcroy, 
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The  Indians  take  off  the  epidermis,  and  make  an  infufion  of  it  cold, 
having  firft  exprefied  the  juice  ;  they  then  leave  the  water  over  the 
epidermis  half  exprefied,  and  afterwards  filter  the  infufion.  The  fil¬ 
tered  liquor  is  yellowifh :  it  is  then  baked,  and  concentrated  by  evapo¬ 
ration  and  infpiffation  to  the  confidence  of  molafles.  This  matter  con¬ 
tains  already  the  poifon,  but  not  being  fufficiently  thick  to  daub  over 
the  points  of  their  arrows,  they  mix  it  with  the  glutinous  juice  of  ano¬ 
ther  tree,  which  they  call  hiracqguero.  This  mixture  is  again  baked 
till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  brownifh  mafs.  You  know  that  the 
curare  is  taken  internally  as  a  ftomachic :  it  is  not  noxious  but  when  it 
comes  into  contadl  with  the  blood,  which  it  de-oxydates.  It  is  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  I  began  to  make  experiments  upon  it,  and  I  have  found 
that  it  decompofes  atmofpheric  air.  I  beg  you  will  try  to  de-oxydate 
with  it  the  metallic  oxyds,  and  that  you  will  examine  whether  the 
experiments  of  Fontana  were  properly  made. 

‘  1  add  to  the  curare  and  the  maracury ,  the  dapitche ,  the  leche  de 
pindare ,  and  the  earth  of  the  Otomaquas.  The  dapitche  is  a  (late  of 
the  elahic  gum,  which  is,  no  doubt,  unknown  to  you.  We  difcovered  it 
in  a  place  where  there  is  no  hevea,  in  the  marfhes  of  the  mountain  of 
Javita,  lat.  2°  5',  which  are  famous  on  account  of  the  terrible  ferpents, 
of  the  boa  kind,  found  in  them. 

‘  Among  the  Pormifano  and  Paragini  Indians  we  faw  mufical  indru- 
ments  made  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  the  inhabitants  told  us  they  found 
it  in  the  earth.  The  dapitche  or  zapir  is  really  a  fpongy  white  mafs 
found  under  the  roots  of  two  trees,  which  appeared  to  us  of  a  new  ge¬ 
nus,  the  jacio  and  the  nirvana,  and  of  which  we  (hall  one  day  give  a 
defeription.  The  juice  of  thele  trees  is  a  very  aqueous  milk,  but  it 
appears  that  it  is  a  malady  in  thefe  trees  to  lofe  the  juice  by  the  roots. 
This  difeharge  caufes  the  tree  to  perifh,  and  the  milk  coagulates  in  the 
mold  earth,  where  it  is  preferved  from  the  contact  of  the  air.  I  fend 
you  the  dapitche  itfelf,  and  a  mafs  of  caoutchouc  made  from  it,  merely 
by  expofing  it  to  heat  or  didolving  it  over  the  fire.  This  produdlion, 
and  the  milk  of  the  com,  in  your  hands,  will  ferve  to  throw  new  light 
on  this  fubdance,  fo  curious  in  a  phyfiological  point  of  view. 

‘  The  leche  de  pindare,  which  is  the  dried  milk  of  a  pindar-tree,  is 
a  natural  white  varnifh.  The  Indians  cover  their  veffels  and  tacuma 
with  this  milk  when  it  is  frefii.  It  dries  fpeedily,  and  forms  a  very 
beautiful  varnifh  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  becomes  yellow  when  dried 
in  a  large  mafs;  and  it  is  in  this  date  that  I  fend  it  to  you. 

‘  In  regard  to  the  earth  of  the  Otomaquas,  I  mud  obferve  that  this 
nation,  fo  hideous  by  the  paintings  which  disfigure  their  bodies,  when, 
the  Orenoauo  is  very  high,  and  they  can  find  no  tortoifes,  for  three 
months  eat  fcarcely  any  thing  but  a  kind  of  fat  earth.  There  are  fome 
of  them  who  eat  a  pound  and  a  half  of  it  per  day.  Some  of  the  monks 
afiert,  that  they  mix  with  it  the  fat  of  the  tails  of  crocodiles:  but  this 
is  falfe.  We  found  among  the  Otomaquas  (lores  of  the  pure  earth, 
which  they  eat:  they  give  it  no  other  preparation  than  that  of  burning 
it  (lightly,  and  rendering  it  moid.  It  appears  to  me  adonifhmg  that 
people  can  be  robud,  and  eat  a  pound  and  a  half  of  earth  daily,  while 
we  find  that  earth  produces  a  very  pernicious  effect  among  children. 

My 
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My  own  experiments  on  earths  and  their  properties,  however,  give  me 
reafon  to  fufpedl  that  they  may  be  nourifhing  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they 
may  a <5t  by  affinities 

4  I  add  for  the  Mufaeum,  becanfe  it  has  fallen  into  my  hands,  the 
fmoking  inftrument  of  the  Otomaquas,  and  a  ffiirt  of  the  Piroas,  a 
neighbouring  nation.  This  fmoking  inftrument  is  none  of  the  fmalleil, 
as  yon  will  fee.  It  is  a  kind  of  plate,  on  which  they  place  the  rapped 
and  rotten  fruit  of  a  mimofa,  mixed  with  fait  and  a  little  quick-lime. 
The  Qtamaqua  holds  the  plate  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  the  tube, 
the  two  ends  of  which  enter  his  noftrils,  that  he  may  inhale  this  fti- 
mutating  tobacco.  This  inftrument  has  a  hiftorical  intereft:  it  is  com¬ 
mon  only  to  the  Otomaquas  and  the  Omeguas,  two  nations  who  are  at 
prefent  300  leagues  diflant  from  each  other,  among  whom  Condamine 
faw  it.  It  proves  that  the  Omeguas,  who,  according  to  an  old  tradi¬ 
tion,  came  from  Guaviara,  may  be  defcended  from  the  Otomaquas, 
and  that  the  city  of  Manoa  was  feen  by  Philip  de  Vure  between  Meta 
and  Guaviarav  "  Thefe  fads  are  intending  in  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  fable  of  the  Dorado. 

4  The  ffiirt,  which  one  of  my  people  wore  for  a  long  time,  is  the 
bark  of  the  tree  called  morima ,  without  any  preparation.  \  ou  fee  that 
Hurts  grow  upon  trees  in  this  country,  and  near  the.  Dorado,  where  I 
found  no  mineral  curiofities  but  talc  and  a  little  titanium/ 

^  ct.  On  the  Sufcepfibility  for  Cow  pox  after  Small  Pox. 

The  following  experiments  are  from  an  inaugural  difTertation,publiffied 
in  June  lad  at  Edinburgh,  by  Archibald  Bruce, .  A.  B,  of  New  York . 
They  confirm  Dr.  Pearfoti  s  experiments,  ffiewing  that  perfons  who 
have  gone  through  the  fmall-pox  cannot  go  through  the  cow-pox. 

4  Exper.  1.  I  (who .had  the  fmall-pox  many  years  ago),  in  .Fe¬ 
bruary  laft  1 80 1 ,  inoculated  royfelf  with  the  vaccine  mfe 61  ion. 

4  On  the  third  day  a  flight  inflammation  appeared  on  the  inoculated 
part,  which  increafed  till  the  fixth,  when  a  (mail  pudule  containing  a 
V  limpid  fluid  was  formed,  which,  on  the  eighth  day,  had  become  a 
mere  fcab  ;  and  this  fell  off  on  the  fixteenth  day.  There  was  no  diforder 

of  the  conftitutioo.  # 

4  Exper.  2.  February  1801.  Anne  Fleming ,  ten  months  old,  was 

inoculated  with  matter  taken  from  my  hand.  She  had  not  had  the 

fmalt  pox.  .  .  ,  „ 

4  On  the  fourth  day  after  inoculation,  inflammation  appeared.  Un 
the  10th  day  a  well  formed  circular  puftule  appeared;  the  rednefs  was 
very  confpicuous  all  around  the  puftule,  with  (welling  and  ten fi on  of 
the  axilla,  and  a  flight  general  fever.  The  feveriffi  fymptoms  fubfided 
gradually,  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  a  fcab  began  to  be  formed,  which 
iell  off  on  the  twenty-fecond/ 

A  correfpondent  makes  inquiry  refpe&ing  a  cutaneous  affec¬ 
tion  known  in  the  Levant  under  the  French  denomination  of  mal 
£  Alep,  or  diforder  of  Aleppo,  is  it  referable  to  any  of  the  fpecies 

contained  in  our  noiological  fy  fie  ms  ?  or  has  it  been  treated  of  by 

writers 
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writers  on  the  difeafes  of  that  part  of  the  world?  The  mal  d'Alep  is 
thus  defcribed  by  the  author  of  a  book  of  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Tur¬ 
key  lately  publifhed  in  France  *.  It  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  bad 
quality  of  the  water;  the  author,  however,  thinks  it  is  more  likely 
owing  to  the  ufe  of  new  dates,  mulberries,  and  piffachio  nuts.  It  is  a 
cutaneous  malady  that  attacks  equally  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
Grangers  and  natives  of  the  country.  It  afFefls  all  the  joints  of  the 
body,  the  neck,  hands,  elbows,  nofe,  and  feet ;  rand,  in  women,  the 
cheeks.  There  are  two  fpecies  of  it,  which  they  term  male  and  fe¬ 
male  :  the  latter  is  the  moll  virulent,  and  appears  in  feveral  parts  at 
once.  Both  of  them  begin  by  a  fmall  hard  and  reddifh  tubercle,  which 
is  not  painful  at  firft  :  this  afterwards  fpreads,  is  attended  with  a  prick¬ 
ing  pain,  and  after  fome  months  falls  into  fuppuration:  by  degrees  a 
fcab  forms,  which  does  not  fail  off  till  the  difeafe  is  internally  cured, 
which  ufually  is  not  effe&ed  in  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  the  ordinary 
time  of  its  duration.  A  deep  and  indelible  cicatrix  remains,  of  a  livii 
colour.  Great  care  muff  be  taken  not  to  irritate  the  fore  by  the  touch, 
and  to  wadi  it  twice  or  thrice  a  day  with  milk,  which  is  the  only  re¬ 
medy  employed.  This  affe&ion  is  not  confined  to  Aleppo,  but  appears 
to  be  endemic  at  Diarbekir ,  where  it  is  called  the  annual  difeafe  (mal 
d’une  annee),  from  the  ufual  period  of  its  duration.  Perfons  are  liable 
to  repeated  attacks  of  it,  and  in  fuch  cafes  are  frequently  much  disfi¬ 
gured  by  the  cicatrices  it  leaves  behind. 
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IX  THE 

.DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICINE; 

Which  will  be  Read  in  London  the  ensuing  Winter . 


No.  r. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  and  GUY’s  united  HOSPITALS. 
Anatomy  and  Surgery ,  by  Mr.  Cline,  and  Mr.  Astley  Cooper, 
Beginning  Thurfday  October  i,  at  one  o’clock. 

Practice  of  Medicine ,  by  Dr.  Babin g ton, 

Friday  ORober  2,  ten  morning. 

*  Nouveau  Voyage  de  Conftanfinople  a  Baflora,  par  le  Defert  et  Alexandrie: 
traduit  dc  i’italien,  Bvo.  Paris,  1800.  Imported  by  Bpofey,  London. 

,  Midwifery , 
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Midwifery,  and  Difeafes  of  W omen  and  Children ,  by  Dr.  Lowde  & 
and  Dr.  Haighton, 

On  Saturday  Odtober  3,  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

Ghemifry  and  Experimental  Philofophy ,  by  Dr.  Babington  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Roberts, 

On  Saturday  Odtober  3,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 

Phyfiology ,  or  Laws  of  the  Animal  Economy,  by  Dr.  Haighton, 
On  Monday  October  5,  at  a  quarter  before  feven  in  the  evening. 

Theory  of  Medicine ,  and  Materia  Me  die  a,  by  Dr.  Curry, 

On  Tuefday  October  6,  at  feven  in  the  evening. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  (ill unrated  by  feledt  cafes  under 
his  care  in  Guy’s  Hofpital),  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper, 

On  Monday  Odtober  12,  at  eight  in  the  evening. 

Tn  addition  to  thefe,  Dr.  Saunders  will,  early  in  Odtober,  begin 
A  Courfe  of  Clinical  Lectures  on  feledt  medical  cafes  under  his  care  in 
Guy’s  Hofpital. 

N.  B.  Thefe  feveral  ledtures  are  fo  arranged  as  not  to  interfere 
with  each  other  in  the  hours  of  attendance. 

Terms  and  other  particulars  of  the  ledtures  to  be  had  at  the  hofpital s,^ 
or  at  Mr.  Cox’s,  bookfeller,  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  Borough.  - 

In  the  courfe  of  the  feafbn,  Mr.  Fox  will  deliver  his  Ledtures  on 
the  Anatomy  and  Difeafes  of  the  Teeth. 

No.  2. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL. 

The  following  courfe  of  Ledtures  will  be  delivered  at  this  hof¬ 
pital. 

On  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Roberts. 

On  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology,  by  Mr.  Abernethy. 

On  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Mr.  Macartney. 

"On  the  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Surgery,  by  Mr.  Ajbernethy. 

On  Chemiftry  and  the  Materia  Medica,  by  Dr.  Powell. 

On  Midwifery  and  the  Difeafes  of  Women  and  Children,  by  Dr, 
Thynne. 

The  ledtures  will  begin  on  Thurfday  Odtober  1 .  Further  particulars 
may  be  known  by  applying  to  Mr.  Nicholfon,  at  the  apothecary’s  (hop* 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hofpital. 

No.  3. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL. 

The  Ledtures  on  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  and  the  Principles  and 
Operations  of  Surgery,  with  Practical  Anatomy,  as  ufual,  will  corn- 
mence  on  the  ift  of  Odtober,  by  Air.  Blizard,  Mr.  T.  Bl izard, 
and  Mr.  He  adington,  furgeons  of  the  hofpital. 

On  the  fame  day,  Du  Dennison  and  Dr.  Squire,  phyficians  and 
men-midwives  to  the  Lying-in  Charity  for  delivering  poor  married  wo- 
!  men  at  their  own  habitations,  will  commence  their  ledtures  on  the 
t  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Midwifery,  and  the  Difeafes  of  Women  and 
(  Children  :  the  former  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  London  Hof. 

pital, 
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pital ;  tlie  latter  at  fix  in  the  evening,  at  their  theatre  In  PauPs  Chain, 
Dodtors  Commons. 

In  addition  to  a  conftant  fupply  of  labours  for  practical  improvement, 
gentlemen  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of  vifiting  patients  in  difor- 
ders  during  pregnancy,  and  the  advantage  of  feeing  the  treatment  of 
difeafes  incident  to  the  ftate  of  child-bed  and  early  infancy. 

No.  4.  1 

MEDICAL  and  CHEMICAL  LECTURES. 

The  firft  week  in  Odtober  a  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  the  Materia 
Medica,  Pradtice  of  Phyfic  and  Chemiftry,  will  recommence  at  the 
Laboratory,  in  Whitcomb  Street,  Leicefter  Square,  at  the  ufual 
morning  hours,  viz.  the  Materia  Medica  at  a  quarter  before  eight;  the 
Practice  of  Phyfic  at  half  after  eight,  and  the  Chemiftry  at  a  quarter 
after  nine,  by  George  Pearson,  M.  D.  F.  R  S.  fenior  phyfician  to 
St.  George’s  Hofpital,  and  of  the  College  of  Phyficians. 

A  regifter  is  kept  of  the  cafes  of  Dr.  Pearfon’s  patients,  in  St. 
George’s  Hofpital ;  and  an  account  is  given  of  them  at  a  Clinical  Lec~ 
ture  every  Saturday  morning,  at  nine  o’clock. 

Propofals  may  be  had  at  St.  George’s  Hofpital,  and  in  Leicefter 
Square. 

No.  5. 

MEDICAL  and  CHEMICAL  LECTURES, 

By  Alexander  Crichton,  M.D.F.R,S. 

On  Monday  12th  October,  Dr.  Crichton  will  commence  his  autum¬ 
nal  .Courfe  of  Ledtures  on  Medicine  and  Chemiftry,  at  his  Ledture 
Room,  in  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street. 

The  Ledtures  on  the  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Phyfic  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  e.very  day  (Sunday  excepted)  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning - 
thofe  on  Chemiftry  every  Monday,  Wednefday,  and  Friday,  at  nine; 
and  thofe  on  Materia  Medica  every  Tuefday,  Thurfday,  and  Saturday* 
at  the  fame  hour. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Dr.  Crichton,  at 
hishoufe,  No.  15,  Clifford  Street. 


No.  6. 

Dr.  Bradley  will  commence  his  autumnal  Courfe  of  Ledtures  oa 
the  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Medicine,  on  Monday  Odtober  the  5th* 
at  the  Ledture  Room,  No.  102,  Leadenhall  Street,  at  fix  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon. 

The  courfe  will  confift  of  about  feventv  ledtures.  Terms,  three 
guineas.  Private  courfes,  for  the  accommodation  of. young  furgeons 
in  the  navy  or  army,  are  continued  every  morning  at  Dr.  Bradley’s, 
Weftminfter. 

A  fhort  Courfe  of  Ledtures  on  the  Principles  of  'Pharmaceutical 
Chemiftry,  will  be  given  two  evenings  in  the  week,  by  an  experienced 
chemift. 


No; 
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No.  7. 

THEATRE  OF  ANATOMY,  GREAT  WINDMILL 

STREET. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  Ledtures  on  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  Pathology,  and 
Surgery.  _  . 

Two  courfes  are  read  during  the  winter  and  fpring  feafons ;  one 
courfe  beginning  on  the  1  ft  day  of  Odtoher,  and  terminating  on  the 
1 8th  day  of  January;  the  other  courfe  beginning  on  the  19th  day  of 
January,  and  terminating  towards  the  middle  of  May. 

In  each  courfe  is  explained  the  frufiure  of  every  part  of  the  human 
body,  fo  as  to  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  its  anatomy  as  far  as  it  has 
been  hitherto  inveftigated  :  to  which  are  added,  its  Phyfiology  and  Pa¬ 
thology ;  after  which  follow  Ledtures  on  the  Operations  oj  Surgery  ;  and 
the  courfe  concludes  with  the  anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus . 

DISSECTIONS. 

A  room  is  likewife  open  for  Difl'edtions,  under  the  diredtion  of  Mr. 
Wilfon  and  Mr.  Thomas ,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  two  in 
the  afternoon,  from  the  10th  day  of  Odtober  till  the  20th  of  April, 
where  regular  and  full  demonftrations  of  the  parts  diffedled  are  given  ; 
where  the  different  cafes  in  furgery  are  explained,  the  methods  ol  ope¬ 
rating  fhewn  on  the  dead  body  ;  and  where  alfo  the  various  arts  of  in - 
jetting  and  making  preparations  are  taught. 

Further  particulars  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Mr.  Wilfon,  Ar¬ 
gyll  Street;  Mr.  Thomas ,  Leicefter  Square;  or  at  the  Anatomical 
Theatre. 

Mr.  Thomas  will  commence  his  winter  Courfe  of  Ledhrres  on 
the  Principles  and  Pradtice  of  Surgery,  on  Monday,  Odtober  5,  in 
which  the  different  operations  will  be  performed,  and  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  fully  explained. 

Further  particulars  may  be  knOwn  at  his  houfe,  Leicefter  Square,  or 
at  the  Anatomical  Theatre,  Windmill  Street. 


No.  8. 

Mr.  Pearson,  furgeon  of  the  Lock  Hofpital  and  Afylum ,  and  of  the 
Public  Difpenfary ,  will  begin  his  autumnal  Courfe  of  Ledtures  on  the 
Principles  and  Pradlice  of  Smgery,  on  Monday  Odtober  the  5th,  at 
leven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  his  houfe  in  Golden  Square,  in  this 
courfe  will  be  delivered  an  eictenftve  view  of  the  hiftory  and  treatment 
of  Scrofula  and  Lues  Venerea. 

No.  9. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  furgeon  of  the  fVefhmnfer  General  .Difpenfary , 
wiil  commence  his  autumnal  Courfe  of  Ledtures  on  the  Principles  and 
Operations  of  Surgery ,  on  Monday  evening,  Odtober  the  5th,  at  (even 
o  clock,  at  his  houfe  in  South  Audiey  Street,  Grofvenor  Square,  where 
printed  particulars  may  be  had  ;  or  at  the  Difpenfary ,  in  Qerrard  Street, 
Soho. 
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No.  10. 

IVir  Carpue  will  commence  bis  Anatomical  I^e£lures,  at  bis* 
Theatre,  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square,  on  Monday  the  5th  of  O&o- 
be’*  1801.  The  fruSure  of  the  human  body  will  be  explained,  as 
alfoit sphyfology.  The  operations  of  furgery  will  be  fhewn  on  the 
dead  body.  Mr.  C.’s  plan  prevents  him  from  taking  more  than  ten 
pupils.  Every  day  he  demondrates  fome  part  of  the  human  body  to 
the  pupils,  who  are  required  to  demondrate  it  afterwards  to  him. 
Myology  is  not  taught  till  the  pupils  are  perfe&ly.  inftru&ed  m  ofteology , 
&c.  &c.  A  general  examination  takes  place  every  tenth  day  ;  and  it 
the  pupils  do  not  perfectly  recolledt  any  of  the  parts  that  have  been 

lectured  on,  they  are  again  demonftrated.  .  . 

The  diffeaing  room  will  be  open  from  nine  o  clock  in  the  morning 
till  half  pad  two.  The  pupils  are  here  taught  the  method  of  operating, 
as  alfo  the  art  of  injecting  and  making  preparations. 

Further  particulars  may  be  known  by  applying  to  Mr.  Carpue^  at  his 
houfe,  No,  44,  Leiceder  Square. 

No.  11. 

On  Monday  the  30th  of  September,  Mr.  Brookes  will  commence 
his  autumnal  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy ,  Phyfiology,  and  Sur¬ 
gery.  Practical  Anatomy  and  Demondrations  as  ufuah 

Particulars  may  be  known  by  application  at  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Blenheim  Street,  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


No.  12. 

MIDWIFERY. 

Dr.  Osborn’s  and  Dr.  Clarke’s  Leftures  upon  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  the  Difeafes  of  Women  and  Children ,  Will 
be  continued  during  the  enfuing  winter,  as  ufual.  r 

The  Lectures  will  be  given  in  future  only  at  the  houfe  of  Dr.  6 lame, 
in  New  Burlington  Street ,  at  half  pad  ten  in  the  morning,  for  the  con- 
venience  of  dudents  who  attend  the  different  hofpitals  and  lectures* 
The  fird  courfe  will  begin  on  Friday  October  2,  1801. 


No.  13. 

Dr.  Batty  will  begin  his  ufual  Courfe  of  Ledhires  on  the  Theory 
and  Pradtiee  of  Midwifery,  and  on  the  Difeafes  of  Women  and 
Children,  on  Monday  Oaober  the  5th,  at  his  houfe  in  Great  Marlbo¬ 
rough  Street,  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 


No.  14. 

On  the  5th  Oaober,  T.  Pole,  Man-midwife  Extraordinary  to  the 
Obdetric  Charity,  will  cQmmmence  his  Courfe  of  Leaures  on  the 
Theory  and  Praaice  of  Midwifery,  including  the  Difeafes  of  Women 
and  Children,  at  his  houfe,  No.  102,  Leadenhall  Street,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

Printed  particulars  may  be  had  by  applying  to  T.  P ole* 
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No.  15. 

VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Profeflor  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Veterinary 
burgeon  General  to  the  Bntifh  Cavalry,  and  to  his  Maiedy’s  mod  ho¬ 
nourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  will  begin  his  Courfeof  Lectures  on  the 
Anatomy ,  Phyjiology ,  and  Pathology  of  the  Horfe,  on  Monday  No¬ 
vember,  2,  at  eleven  o’clock. 


No.  16. 

Dr.  Rees  purpofes  to  commence  his  Third  Courfe  of  Le&ures  on 
the  /  enereal  Difeafe,  and  Affections  of  the  Urinary  Organs ,  at  his  houfe 
No.  2,  Soho  Square,  on  Thurfday  Odober  1,  180H 
For  particulars  inquire  as  above  direded. 


No.  17. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

The  Medical  Ledums  in  this  Univerfity  will  begin  on  Tuefday  the 
3d  of  November,  at  the  following  hours. 

,  Materia  Medico ,  and  Pharmacy ,  by  Dr.  Millar,  at  ten 

o  clock  forenoon. 

Midwifery,  by  Mr.  Towers,  at  eleven. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Phyfic,  by  Dr.  Freer,  at  twelve. 

Slnatomy  and -  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Jkffray,  at  two  o’clock  afternoon. 

Chemijtry  and  Chemical  Pharmacy,  by  Dr.  Cleghorn,  at  feven. 

Urn, cal  Learns  on  the  cafes  of  patients  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  by 
Dr.  Treer  and  Dr.  Cleghorn.  1 

The  firft  ledure  by  Dr.  Freer,  on  Thurfday  the  12th  of  November, 
at  iix  o  clock  in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Brown  will  begin  his  Leaures  on  Botany,  about  the  beginning 
of  May  next.  6  ® 


Correfpondence . 

Dr.  G.  Pearfon  handfomely  difclaims  being  the  writer  of  the  pamph¬ 
let  on  Contagion,  erroneously  afcribed  to  him  in  our  lad  number  (p.  54). 
The  error  was  typographical,  Dr.  R.  Pearfon  (of  Birmingham)  being 
the  gentleman  intended. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  C.  for  his  lad  favour, 

AY  e  cannot  comply  with  the  requed  of  Philo-verltas .  Stridures. 

on  a  cotemporary  journal  would,  in  us,  favour  too  much 

of  llliberality. 
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Art,  XXX.  Philofophical  Tran  factions  oft  he  Royal 
Society  of  London,  for  the  Year  1801.  Part  I. 

(Continued  from  page  1 28.) 

THE  fecond  article  is  the  Bakerian  Le£fure,on  the 
Mechanifm  of  the  Eye  :  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young . 
The  fubject  of  inquiry  here,  is,  the  means  by  which  the 
eye  accommodates  itfelf  to  the  perception  of  objecis  at 
different  diftances.  This  has  been  fuppofed  by  different 
philofophers  to  be  effedted  in  very  different  ways.  Mr. 
Hunter ,  many  years  ago,  in  inveftigating  this  fubje£t, 
difcovered  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye  to  be 
laminated,  and  the  laminae  to  be  compofed  of  fibres  : 
and  his  opinion  was,  though  he  was  not  able  to  de« 
monftrate  it  by  experiment,  that  this  ftruffure  was 
mufcular,  for  the  purpofe  of  adjufting  the  eye  to  differ¬ 
ent  diftances,  by  the  contraftion  and  relaxation  of 
thofe  fibres.  This  opinion  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  Dr.  Young ,  and  feveral  obfervations  on  the  fubjeft 
were  made  by  him,  and  laid  before  the  Royal  Society , 
in  the  year  1793,  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter , 
vox.  vin.  Q  thi 
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the  fubjeft  was  profecuted  with  much  induftry  by 
Mr.  Home ,  whofe  experiments,  in  which  he  was 
affifted  by  the  late  ingenious  optician,  Mr.  Ramfden , 
led  him  to  rejeft  the  idea  of  a  mufcular  ftrufture  in 
the  cryftalline,  and  to  attribute  the  adjuftment  of  the 
organ  to  a  change  of  figure  in  the  cornea,  which  he 
difcovered  to  be  el  attic.  In  confequence  of  this  elaf~ 
ticity,  when  the  four  itraight  mufcles  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye  aft  together,  they  comprels  the  lateral  and 
pofterior  parts  of  the  eye,  and  thus  force  the  aqueous 
humour  forwards  againft  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
which  is  thus  rendered  more  prominent  or  convex, 
and  confequently  better  fitted  for  the  perception  of 
minute  and  near  objects*.  Thefe  experiments  of  Mr. 
Home  appeared  to  Dr.  Young  perfeftly  conclufive;; 
and  he  of  courfe  abandoned  very  readily  his  former; 
opinion  of  the  mufcular  ftrufture  of  the  lens.  Somej 
later  obfervations,  however,  have  led  him  to  refume 
his  former  fentiments  on  the  fubjeft,  as  far  at  leaft  as* 
thefe  attributed  to  the  lens  a  power  of  changing  its 
figure. 

Some  general  remarks  on  the  fenfe  of  vifion  pre¬ 
cede;  followed  by  a  number  of  dioptrical  propofi- 
tions,  which  could  not  be  made  intelligible  in  an 
abridged  ftate. 

The  faculty  of  accommodating  the  eye  to  various- 
diftances,  appears  to  exift  in  very  different  degrees  in 
different  individuals.  The  fhorteft  diftance,  the  author 
obferv.es,  of  perfeft  vifion  in  his  own  eye,  is  26  tenths 
of  an  inch  for  horizontal,  and  29  for  vertical  rays. 
This  power  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  a  lens  ol 
4. inches  focus.  Dr.  Woltafion  can  fee  at  7  inches, 
and  with  converging  rays:  the  difference  anfvvering 
to  6  inches  focal  length.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  perfeft: 

#  Mr  Home  afterwards  was  induced  to  abandon  in  fome  meafure 
this  opinion,  and  to  attribute  one-third  only  of  the  adjuftment  to  the 
change  of  curvature  in  the  cornea,  the  remainder  of  the  effect  bein£ 
fuppofed  to  depend  partly  on  the  elongation  of  the  axis  of  viftqn,  ant 
partly  on  the  mptioa  of  the  cryftalline  lens. 

See  Phil.  TrartJ 1  179&.  p.  a. 
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vifion  from  3  inches  to  30,  or  a  power  equal  to  that  of 
a  len.s^  3—  in  focus.  A  young'  lady  of  the  author’s 
acquaintance  can  fee  at  2  inches  and  at  4;  the  differ¬ 
ence  being  equivalent  to  4  inches  focus.  A  middle 
aged  lady  at  3  and  at  4 :  the  power  of  accommodation 
being  only  equal  to  the  effect  of  a  lens  of  12  inches 
focus.  .  In  general  it  appears,  that  the  faculty  dimi- 
nifiies  in  fome  degree,  as  perfons  advance  in  life  ; 
but  fome  alfo  of  a  middle  age  appear  to  poffefs  it  in 
a  very  fmall  degree. 

The  author  next  inquires,  what  changes  in  the - 
/ormofthe  eye  will  be  neceffary  to  produce  thofe 
effects  ;  whether  we  fuppofe  the  radius  of  the  cornea 
to  be  dimini fhed,  by  its  becoming  more  prominent  $ 
or  the  diftance  of  the  lens  from  the  retina  to  be  in- 
creafed,  or  thefe  two  caufes  to  aft  conjointly ;  or, 
laffly,  whether  we  fuppofe  the.  figure  of  the  lens  it- 
ielf  to  undergo  a  change  of  form. 

ftgainff  the  former  fuppofition  a  number  of  argu¬ 
ments  are  adduced,  which  appear  conclufive;  and* 
indeed,  Mi.  Home'  and  Air.  lifwifdeii ,  as  obferved 
above,  on  a  repetition  of  their  experiments,  were  led  to 
queftion  the  accuracy  of  their  former  ones,  and  to  fup- 
pole  that  a  change  of  the  cornea  produces  only  one- 
inira  or  the  effeft.  With  reipeft  to  a  change  in  the 
length  oi  the  axis  of  the  eye,  it  appears,  from  the  ex¬ 
periments  lelated,  to  be  highly  improbable  that  fuch 
a  change  fhould  take  place  in  any  material  degree,; 
and  it-  is  aim  oft  impoffible  to  conceive  by  what  power 
it  could  take  place  ;  the  mufcles  tending  rather  to 
fliorten  the  axis  of  the  eye  by  drawing  it  backwards 
into  the  orbit.  The  joint  operation  of  the  two  caufes 
mentioned  is  fhewn  to  be  equally  improbable,  though 
this  fuppofition  was  the  laft  refult  of  Mr.  Home's  and 
Mr.  Ramfdeji  s  inquiry. 

I  he  author  now  proceeds  to  inquire  into  the  pre- 
teu lions  of  the  cryftalline  lens  to  the  power  of  altering 
tnc  focal  length  of  the  eye.  The  grand  objeftion,  he 
obferves,  to  the  efficacy  of  a  change  of  figure  in  the 
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lens,  was  derived  from  the  experiments  in  which  thofe 
who  have  been  deprived  of  it  have  appeared  to  pof- 
fefs  the  faculty  of  accommodation.  From  the  obvious 
advantage,  however,  patients  in  general  find,  after  the 
extraction  of  the  lens,  in  uling  two  kinds  of  fpeCtacles, 
it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  there  muft  be  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  that  faculty  ;  and  from  a  number  of  ex¬ 
periments  made  by  the  author  on  patients  of  this 
defcription,  he  concludes,  that,  in  an  eye  deprived  of 
the  cryftalline  lens,  the  actual  focal  diftance  is  totally 
unchangeable.  A  change  of  figure  in  the  lens  itfelf 
readily  explains  the  adjuftment,  whilft  the  other  fup- 
pofitions  are  inadequate  to  account  for  it.  Its  lami¬ 
nated  and  fibrous  ftrufture  renders  it  probable,  that  a 
mufcular  power  accompanies  it,  capable  of  changing 
in  a  confiderable  degree  its  figure.  Many  diftin- 
guifhed  phyfiologifts  have  maintained  a  limilar 
opinion,  particularly  Camper  and  Albums  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  fuggefts  the  analogy  of  the  lens  to  the  muf¬ 
cular  parts  of  pellucid  animals,  in  which  even  the  belt 
microfcopes  can  difcover  no  fibres. 

Art.  3.  c  On  the  neceffary  Truth  of  certain  Conclu- 
fions  obtained  by  Means  of  Imaginary  Quantities.  By 
Robert  Woodhou/e ,  M.  A.  & c.’  The  objedt  of  this 
paper  is  to  vindicate  the  abftraCl  part  of  mathematics 
from  the  charge  which  has  frequently  been  made 
againft  it,  of  being  filled  with  jargon,  abfurdity,  and 
myftery,  and  perplexed  with  paradox  and  contradic¬ 
tion  ;  an  objedt  which  the  author  has  very  fatisfac- 
torily  attained. 

Art.  4.  ‘  On  the  Produdtion  of  Artificial  Cold  by 
Means  of  Muriate  of  Lime  :  by  Mr  .Richard  Walker .’ 
M.  Lowitz ,  profeffor  of  chemiftry  in  Peterfbutgh, 
having  found,  by  an  experiment  made  in  the  winter 
of  1792,  that  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  in  a  folid  ftate, 
produced  a  degree  of  cold  far  exceeding  any  other 
fubflance  before  mixed  with  fnow,  viz.  83  degrees, 

deter- 
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determined  to  profecute  the  fubje£l ;  and,  upon  re¬ 
flection,  considering  that  the  deliquefcent  falts  were 
likely  to  be  the  fitted:  for  the  purpofe,  fixed  chiefly 
upon  the  clafs  of  muriatic  falts,  or  thofe  which  have 
their  bafe  neutralized  by  the  muriatic  acid.  The 
refult  of  his  experiments  was  the  difcovery  that  cryf- 
tallized  muriate  of  lime  funk  the  thermometer  82 
degrees  ;  and  that  the  other  neutral  falts  of  this  clafs, 
though  much  inferior  to  that  fait,  exhibited  neverthe- 
lefs  remarkable  powers  of  the  fame  kind  *. 

From  the  account  of  Prof.  Lowitz’s  experiments 
here  given,  and  which  are  confirmed  in  great  mea- 
fure  by  thofe  of  the  author,  it  appears,  that,  by  this 
Angle  frigorific  mixture,  quickiilver  may  be  frozen 
whenever  the  temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing 
is  no  colder  than  +32° ;  whereas  the  nitrous  acid  with, 
fnow,  which  has  hitherto  been  confidered  as  the  mo  ft 
powerful  of  frigorific  mixtures,  requires  a  temperature 
of  +7°,  to  produce  the  fame  effeCt. 

Art .  5.  r  Account  of  a  monftrous  Lamb  :  by  Mr. 
Anthony  CariiJleJ  The  imperfeCHon  in  this  cafe  wa$ 
confined  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  the  reft  of  the 
body  having  the  natural  ftruCture.  The  whole  of 
the  organs  naturally  found  in  the  face  were  wanting, 
a  fin  all  round  opening  only,  capable  of  receiving  a 
bougie,  forming  the  common  paffage  to  both  the 
cefophagus  and  trachea.  The  whole  cerebrum,  and 
all  its  nerves,  were  deficient;  whilft  the  cerebellum 
was  difpofed  quite  orderly,  and  its,  nerves  nearly  in 
the  natural  flate.  The  narration  of  thefe  appearances, 
Mr.  Carlijle  obferves,  aflifts  and  confirms  other 
fafrs,  in  demonftrating,  that  the  formation  and  growth 
of  animals  in  the  uterus  are  independent  of  any  in¬ 
fluence  from  thofe  parts  of  the  brain  \yhich  properly 

*  ProfefTor  Lo%vitz  no  fooner  difcovered  the  great  efficacy  of  the 
muriate  of  lime  for  this  purpofe,  than  he  gladly  rejected  the  cauftic 
vegetable  alkali,  on  account  o t  its  burning  quality;  the  difference 
being  one  degree  only. 
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belong  to  fenfation*  We  have  to  regret,  that  the 
animal  did  not  live  to  (hew  the  phenomena  of  voli¬ 
tions  directed  to  its  limbs,  and  other  apparatus,  with¬ 
out  that  intelligence  from  the  organs  of  the  fenfes 
which  regulates  and  direfts  the  efforts  of  perfect 
animals.  The  careful  obfervance  of  fuch  circum- 
ftances  may,  in  future,  bring  us  to  difcoveries  of  the 
higheft  value  in  that  part  of  phyfiology  which  is  now 
enveloped  in  deep  myftery:  the  faffs  at  prefent  col¬ 
lected  are  not  fufficient.  The  intelleflual  phenomena 
of  perfons  who  fuffain  knowm  injuries  of  particular 
parts  of  the  brain  ;  the  appearances  on  the  diffeffions 
of  ideots,  with  their  mental  particularities  ;  the  ana¬ 
tomical  hiftory  of  maniacs,  all  promife,  when  proper* 
ly  cultivated,  a  feries  of  truths,  wThich,  it  may  not  be 
extravagant  to  hope,  will  open  fublime  views  into 
thofe  recedes  of  our  conitruflion,  which  juftly  rank 
among  the  mod  curious,  if  not  the  moft  important^ 
objefts  of  refearch. 

Art.  6.  ‘  An  Anatomical  Defcription  of  a  Male 
Rhinoceros  :  by.Mr.  H.  Leigh  Thomas, { urgeon.’  This 
requires  no  particular  notice  here* 

Art.  7.  *  Demonftration  of  a  Theorem,  by  which 
fuch  Portions  of  the  Solidity  of  a  Sphere  are  affigned 
as  admit  an  Algebraic  Expreffion :  by  R ,  Woodhoafe , 
A.  Md 

Art.  8.  £  Account  of  the  Difcovery  of  Silver  in 
Herland  Copper  Mine :  by  the  Reverend  Malac/iif 
Hitchens' 

Art.  9.  r  Account  of  an  Elephant’s  Tufk,  in  which 
the  iron  head  of  a  fpear  was  found  imbedded  :  by 
Mr.  Charles  Combe ,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.’  it 
is  no  uncommon  circumftance  to  meet  with  brafs, 
lead,  and  iron  mufket-balls,  in  the  fubftance  of  an 
elephant's  tufk  y  and  in  thefe  caies,  general  appear. 

ance 
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atlc.es  feem  to  indicate,  that  they  were  projefled 
through  the  Tides  of  the  tufk.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the 
fur  rounding  ivory  bore  no  marks  of  external  injury, 
and  the  author  fuppofes  that  the  fpear-head  entered  at 
the  balls  of  the  trunk,  where  the  tulk  is  articulated 
with  the  upper  maxillary  bone. 

Art.  10.  ‘  Defcription  of  the  Arfeniates  of  Copper, 
and  of  Iron,  from  the  County  of  Cornwall:  by  the 
Count  de  Bournon: 

Art .  11.  c  Analyfis  of  the  Arfeniates  of  Copper,  and 
of  Iron,  defcribed  in  the  preceding  paper;  likewife 
an  analylis  of  the  red  oCtaedral  copper  ore  of  Com* 
wall,  with  remarks  on  Tome  particular  modes  ^  of 
analylis :  by  Richard  Chenevix,  Efq.  M.  R.  I.  Ad  This 
paper  beautifully  ferves  to  drew  the  intimate^  relation 
which  cryftallography,  or  the  claffification  of  mineral 
fubftances  according  to  their  external  forms,  has  to 
their  intimate,  or  chemical,  nature  and  properties. 
When  to  the  acknowledged  accuracy  of  the  chemical 
method  of  inveftigation  can  be  added  a  reliance  on 
cryftallography,  or  the  external  characters,  each  re¬ 
ceives  additional  ftrength  and  confirmation,  and  the 
two  fciences,  fo  nearly  allied,  may  derive  new  light 
from  the  reciprocal  aid  thus  afforded. 

The  Meteorological  Journal,  as  ufual,  concludes 
the  volume.  ,  ' 


Art.  XXXI.  Samuelis  Thomje  Soemmering 
Tabula  Bafeos  Encephali.  Folio,  16  pages,  2 
plates.  Frankfort,  1799.  Imported  by  T.  Boose y, 
London,  1801.  Price  10s.  6d. 

WE  have  more  than  once  bad  occafion  to  notice 
the  defcription  of  particular  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  by  this  diftinguiftied  anatomift.  lhe 
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prefent  work  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  former  fpeck 
mens  by  the  fame  author,  whether  we  regard  the  mi- 
nutenefs  and  accuracy  of  defcription,  or  the  beauty 
2nd  elegance  of  the  type  and  engravings.  Uncom-' 
mon  pains  are  here  taken  to  delineate  the  balls  of  the 
biam,  and  the  exaft  lituation  of  the  nerves,  as  they 
ilfue  fiom  this  part.  For  this  purpote,  the  author 
chofe  the  brain  of  a  perfe&ly-formed  boy  of  three 
years  of  age,  and  removed  it  with  the  utmoft  cau¬ 
tion,  without  its  having  undergone  any  previous  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  before  the  lead  fign  of  putrefaction  ap¬ 
peared.  And,  left  any  change  Ihould  have  taken 
place  in  the  relative  fituation  of  the  parts,  from  the 
mere  gravity  of  fo  tender  a  ftruaure,  an  impreffion  of 
the  internal  balls  of  the  cranium  was  taken  in  plaifter 
of  Paris,  for  the  purpofe  of  correftins:  any  errors  of 
the  kind  mentioned.  °  J 

.  M.  Soemmering,  however,  has  not  merely  confined 
liimfelf  to  an  anatomical  delineation  of  the  balls  of 
the  brain,  but  endeavours  from  it  to  illuftrate  different 
important  phyfiological  points.  From  an  intpeftion 
of  this  part  in  the  human  fiibjea,  and  a  comparifon 
with  the  fame  part  in  the  brute,  a  reafon,  he  thinks, 
may  be  deduced,  why  man  fo  greatly  excels  other 
animals  in  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thus,  if  we 
compare  the  brain  of  any  animal  with  that  of  the  hu¬ 
man,  as  here  delineated,  we  lhall  find  the  latter 
greatly  exceeding  in  fize,  in  refpect  to  the  nerves 
arifing  from  it,  that  of  other  animals.  Examine,  for 
inftance,  the  brain  of  an  ox,  and  you  will  find  not 
only  the  olfaftory  nerve,  but  even  one  of  the  fifth  pair, 
to  exceed  in  magnitude  the  whole  twelve  pairs  in  the 
human  fubjeft;  whilft  in  that  diminutive  animal, 
the  mole,  the  olfactory  nerve  equals  in  fize  that  of 
man. 

An  opinion  has  prevailed,  from  the  time  of  Ariftotle, 
that  man  polleffed  the  largeit  brain,  in  refpefl  to  the 
bulk  of  the  whole  body,  of  any  animal ;  fo  that  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  brain  being  compared  with 

the 
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the  weight  and  dimenfions  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  iix 
no  animal  was  it  luppofed  to  be  equally  large  as  in 
man.  On  examining,  however,  the  various  tribes, 
modern  anatomifts  difcovered  feveral  exceptions  to  this 
rule;  fome  of  the  fmallerfpeciesof  apes, and  even  mice 
and  birds,  being  found  to  exceed  man  in  this  refpeft. 
In  the  mole,  for  example,  the  proportion  the  brain 
bears  to  the  reft  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  36  5  and  in  the 
Canary  bird,  it  makes  no  lefs  than  -*T  of  the  whole 
animal.  In  the  fajou ,  Haller  found  the  brain  to 
equal  in  weight  Tt  of  the  whole  body ;  and  the  au¬ 
thor  obferved  it  to  reach  even  an  eighth  in  the  foetus 
of  the  Jimia  cynamolgus . 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  eftimate,  with  accuracy, 
the  proportion  which  the  brain  bears  to  the  reft  of  the 
fyftem,  fince  much  depends  on  the  point  at  which  the 
nerves  and  medulla  fpinalis  are  divided.  Hence  it  is, 
that  fome  have  calculated  the  brain  of  a  do^  at  1 
others  fo  high  as  ^  of  the  whole  body.  The  pro¬ 
portion  varies,  alfo,  exceedingly,  according  as  the 
i ubjedt  is  fat  or  lean.  Thus  if  the  brain  be  three 
pounds  weight,  in  a  lean  perfon,  weighing  altogether 
150  pounds,  the  proportion  will  be  ~  of  the  whole; 
whilft  in  the  fame  perfon,  in  a  corpulent  ftate,  and 
whofe  weight  may  be  increafed  by  fat  to  6  or  800 
pounds,  the  proportion  will  be  only  -i-.  or  *  0f 
the  whole.  For  the  weight  of  the  brain°  in  health 
conftantly  .remains,  the  fame  ;  neither  increafing  with 
corpulency,  nor  diminifliing  with  general  emaciation 
of  the  fyftem. 

The  brain  of  man,  therefore,  exceeds  that  of  all 
other  animals  in  fize,  in  rejpect  of  the  nerves  arijing 
from,  it ,  and  not  abfolutely  in  comparifon  with  the 
whole  body,  as  formerly  held. 

2.  Befid.es  the  difference  which  exifts  between  man 
and  the  brute  creation,  in  refpe£t  to  the  general  mag¬ 
nitude.  of  this  organ,  other  differences  exift  in  the 
formation  and  fize  of  particular  parts.  Thus,  in  the 

fir  ft 
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firft  place,  the  brain  in  man  is  larger,  in  proportion  ter 
the  cerebellum,  than  in  brutes.  2.  It  is  alfo  larger 
in  re fp eft  to  the  medulla  fpiriali-s  ;  or,  which  comes  to 
the  fame  thing,  the  medulla  fpinalis  is  larger  in  ani¬ 
mals  than  in  man.  In  fifties,  this  part  is  fo  large,  that 
the  brain  appears  only  as  an  appendix  to  the  medulla 
fpinalis.  3.  The  form  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain,  and  ftill  more  that  of  the  cerebellum,  in  ani¬ 
mals,  differs  from  the  human’  Yet  the  form  of  thefe 
parts  is  ftrikingly  the  fame  in  all  the  individuals  of  the 
fame  fpecies.  4.  The  whitifh  eminence  in  fifties  is 
conftantly  large  and  double  in  its  form;  whilftm  dogs, 
cats,  and  many  others,  the  fame  part  is  fmall  and 
double;  in  ftieep,  oxen,  &c.  it  is  large,  but  Angle 
only ;  whilft  in  the  camel  it  is  almoft  wanting.  5. 
In  apes,  the  medulla  fpinalis  is  fcarcely  diftinguiftiable 
from  the  pons  vdrolii* 

But  not  only  is  there  a  difference  in  the  form  and 
ftrufture  of  the  brain  in  the  mammalia,  birds,  and 
fifties,  but  in  each  genus  of  the  clafs,  likewife,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  difpofition  obtains  in  this  refpeft  ;  for  the  fa¬ 
bric  of  the  brain  of  a  bird  not  only  differs  widely  from 
that  of  quadrupeds,  but  that  of  the  horfe  differs  from 
the  bullock,  and  the  latter  from  the  flag.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  encephalon  of  the  horfe  tribe  agrees 
exaftly  in  the  different  fpecies.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
in  phytivorous  animals,  the  anterior  ot  the  corpora 
quadrigemina ,  in  the  carnivorous  the  pofterior,  are 
found  the  large  ft.  In  man,  therefore,  the  ftrufture  of 
the  brain  differs  from  that  of  animals. 

The  third  point  which  the  table  illuftrates,  refpefts 
the  fize  and  properties  of  the  brain  in  childhood.  We 
find,  for  inftance,  from  the  annexed  figure,  that  this 
organ  in  a  child,  only  three  years  of  age,  has  attained 
the  fame  degree  of  magnitude,  nearly,  as  in  the  adult ; 
and  it  even  exceeds  that  of  forne  adults  of  ordinary 
ftature.  But  it  ought  not  to  furprize  us,  the  author 
ghferves,  that  the  brain  fiiould  have  reached  this  per¬ 
fection 
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feftion  fo  early  as  the  third  year;  fince  we  obferve  its 
various  actions  at  this  age  fo  perfeTly  performed, 
that,  if  the  expreffion  be  allowed,  children  differ  from 
adults  rather  in  the  quantity  than  in  the  quality  of 
their  ideas. 

In  feme  refpecls,  however,  a  difference  is  obferv- 
able  in  the  brain  of  a  child  of  the  age  mentioned,  and 
that  of  an  adult.  The  /whole  fubftance  is  fotter  and 
more  fucculent,  whilft  the  membranes  which  lurround 
it  are  thinner  and  more  vafcular.  The  cineritious 
fubftance  is  rather  darker  coloured  ;  the  medullary 
whiter  and  more  moift.  The  form  of  the  convolutions 
is  more  rounded,  and  the  cohelion  of  the  laminae  of 
the  cerebellum  {lighter.  The  cerebellum,  in  refpeef 
of  the  cerebrum,  appears  fame  what  larger,  whilft  the 
medulla  fpinalis  is  fmaller  than  in  the  adult.  The 
minuter  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  which 
lie  contiguous  cohere  more  Sightly,  whilft  thole 
which  are  continuous  are  lefs  denfe.  The  nerves 
themfelves  are  in  general  more  {lender,  rounded,  foft, 
moift,  and  more  diftin&ly  fibrous,  in  their  appearance. 
The  olfactory  nerves  are  fhorter,  but  at  the  fame  time 
much  thicker  :  the  optic,  fofter  and  rather  lefs  in  fize; 
the  third  and  fourth  pairs,  fmaller  and  rounder  :  the 
fifth,  more  {lender  and  fibrous :  the  facial  nerves, 
much  fienderer:  the  auditory  nerve  alone,  in  form 
and  fize,  nearly  refe rubles  that  of  the  adult,  except 
perhaps  that  it  is  rather  more  foft  and  moift. 

The  fourth  point  eftablifhed  by  the  tables  here  ex¬ 
hibited,  relates  to  the  conical  form  of  the  nerves 
themfelves.  On  the  moft  careful  and  accurate  diffec- 
tion,  the  author  always  found,  that  the  more  remote 
from  the  brain,  the  larger  the  nerves  appeared.  The 
nervous  cords  not  being,  as  commonly  imagined,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  but  conical;  the  apex  qf  the  cone  being 
iituated  towards  the  brain,  the  bafts  towards  the  fur- 
face  or  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  whether  going  to 
the  {kin,  the  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mufcles,  or  the  blood- 

veffels. 
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,veiTels.  This  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  olfac* 
tory,  the  5th  pair,  and  efpeciaily  in  the  auditory  nerves. 
Indeed,  without  a  provifion  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  the  different  parts  could  be  fupplied 
with  nervous  filaments. 

The  optic  nerve  appears,  of  all,  the  larged  in  fize  j 
the  reft  follow  in  this  order :  the  fifth  pair,  the  olfac¬ 
tory,  auditory,  vocal,  hypogloffal,  facial,  fixth,  gloffo- 
pharyngeal,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  ufually  the  fm all- 
eft.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  nerves  follow  the 
iize  of  the  parts  to  which  they  belong.  The  auditory 
nerve  alone,  on  account  of  the  labyrinth  being  perfe£l 
at  birth,  appears  to  have  attained  at  that  period  its 
greateit  magnitude.  In  like  manner,  the  optic  nerve, 
like  the  bulb  of  the  eye  to  which  it  is  deftined,  is 
nearly  perfect  at  birth.  The  other  nerves  are  much 
fmaller  than  in  the  adult,  efpeciaily  the  facial  and 
fifth  pair,  in  proportion  to  the  parts  to  which  they 
belong. 
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IN  our  laft  volume  *  we  felt  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
fpeak  in  terms  of  commendation  of  Mr.  Burns’.? 
Eflay  on  the  Gravid  Uterus ,  a  fubjeft  of  which  he 
feems  to  have  had  much  experience,  and  which  he 
has  evidently  ftudied  with  great  advantage.  In  the 
prefent  wrork  he  has  entered  a  much  wider  field, 
his  fubjeft  leading  him  to  difcufs  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  lawrs  of  the  animal  (Economy,  as  well  as  thofe 
which  relate  to  inflammation  limply.  We  cannot, 
however,  congratulate  him  on  the  fuccefs  of  his  in¬ 
quiries  on  this,  as  on  the  former  obj eft  of  his  labours. 


*  Page 
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He  has,  we  fear,  undertaken  a  talk  beyond  his  powers ; 
forgetting  the  good  old  maxim  of  quid  valeant  humeri , 
&c. 

The  Differtations  here  given  are  part  of  a  courfe 
of  leCtures  on  furgery,  which  the  auth6r  read  three 
years  ago  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Glafgow.  They 
are  preceded  by  fome  preliminary  remarks  on  the  liv¬ 
ing  principle  and  its  laws  of  action.  Some  novelty 
of  doCtrine  will  be  found  here,  not  perhaps  altogether 
incontrovertible  y  and  an  afteCted  ufe  of  new  terms, 
adopted,  it  would  feem,  on  flight  and  infufficient 
grounds* 

The  author  fets  out  with  obferving,  that  the  whole 
of  Nature’s  produffs,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral , 
is  animated  by  a  living  principle  y  there  being,  in 
reality,  according  to  his  notion,  no  individual  what¬ 
ever  in  any  of  the  kingdoms  or  claffes  of  Nature  which 
can  be  called  inert,  or  truly  dead  :  for,  from  the  largeft 
maffes  of  matter  down  to  the  moll  minute  corpufcles, 
we  diftinffly  perceive,  he  avers,  the  operation  of  an 
acfive  and  immaterial  principle.  This  it  is,  which,  in 
the  mineral  clafs  of  bodies,  caufes  the  influence  of 
gravitation,  corpufcular  attraction,  and  chemical  affi¬ 
nity  ;  in  the  vegetable,  growth,  irritability,  and  the 
power  of  reproduction  y  and  in  the  animal  world, 
frill  other  faculties  and  powers.,  in  addition  to  thole 
already  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  inferior  claffes  of 
Nature.  The  author,  however,  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine,  whether  it  is  the  fame  principle 
in  different  degrees  of  perfection  that  exiits  in  thefe- 
different  cafes,  or  whether  its  nature  be  effentially 
different  in  each. 

‘  Life/  it  is  obferved,  c  is  a  principle  which  we 
can  only  detect  and  judge  of  by  its  operations  or  ac¬ 
tions  ;  and,  when  thefe  are  not  exhibited,  we  are  apt, 
though  fometimes  erroneouily,  to  conclude,  that  the 
body  is  dead.  The  leading  property  of  life  is,  to 
communicate  a  prefervative  power  to  every  individual 
with  which  it  is  connected*  This  is  iornetimes  ef¬ 
fected 
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fefted  by  very  evident  and  intricate  aftions ;  but 
at  other  times  is  exerted  without  any  fenfible  opera¬ 
tion.  The  cryftal  relifts,  to  a  certain  degree,  mecha¬ 
nical  imprcffions,  which  would  deftroy  its  form.  The 
blood  when  newly  drawn,  the  fap  of  vegetables,  the 
living  egg,  relift  cold,  by  an  imperceptible  operation, 
to  a  much  greater  degree,  when  alive,  than  alter  their 
peculiar  life  departs.  They  refill  all  the  efforts  of 
chemical  agents  which  act  on  common  matter  5  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  decompofe  or  injure  them  in  this  way, 
until  they  lofe  their  fpecific  life,  and  defcend  in  the. 
feale  of  exiftence.  This  fimple  prefervative  power 
is  a  difcriminating  mark  of  the  prefence  of  life  ;  but 
we  cannot  deleft  it  until  we  apply  deftroy ing  caufes  : 
it  is  the  uniform  and  univerfal  effeft  of  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  life  with  any  fubftance,  whatever  its  nature 
or  ftrufture  may  be  :  it  is  the  effential  charafteriftic  of 
life,  which  it  muft  ftiew  whenever  it  is  prefent.  But 
when  we  find  vital  power  united  with  a  certain  or- 

A 

ganization,  then  more  varied  phenomena  take  place 
and  thefe  are  called  aftions  of  the  vital  principle/ 
*  In  the  twofirft  claffes,the  enlivening  principle  feems 
to  be  equally  united  with  and  dependent  on  every  part  j 
but,  in  animals,  the  principle  which  performs  thefe 
aftions  is  more  direftlv  connefted  with  certain  orga¬ 
nized  portions  of  the  body,  called  brain  and  nerves, 
which  fupply  every  part,  though  fo  minutely  that  we 
often  cannot  trace  their  courfe.’ — The  brain  and 
nerves,  therefore,  form  the  next  object  of  the  author’s 
confideration. 

The  vital  energy  or  principle  he  fuppofes  to  be 
derived  from  a  twofold  fource,  the  food  taken  in, 
and  the  oxygen  refpired.  The  vitality  yielded  by  the 
former  (all  matter,  as  before  fuggefted,  being  fuppof- 
ed  to  poffefs  a  living  principle)  is  confidered  as  more 
permanent,  and  united  with  the  ftrufture  of  the  body, 
as  the  depofition  of  new  matter  from  the  blood  takes 
place.  The  vitality  furnifhed  by  the  air  feems  to  be 
yielded  to  the  nerves,  during  the  courfe  of  circulation 
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for  the  immediate  performance  of  the  actions  of  the 
fyftem. — The  author  here  enters  a  wide  field  <#hypo- 
thefis  and  conjefture,  in  which  we  (hall  decline  fol¬ 
lowing  him. 

Sympathy  is  divided,  by  the  author,  into  two  fpecies, 
which  are  termed  th q  jympathy  of  equilibrium,  and 
the  flympathy  of  aflociation ;  in  the  former,  the  in¬ 
creased  aftion  of  one  part  is  accompanied  by  a  dimi¬ 
nution  of  that  of  fome  other.  Thus,  when  the  aftion 
of  the  inteftines  is  increafed,  as  in  diarrhoea,  the  a 61  ion 
of  the  ftomach  is  diminished,  and  naufea  and  indi- 
geftion  take  place.  The  Jympathy  of  aflociation  is, 
when  two  parts  aft  together  at  the  fame  time;  as  the 
glans  and  tefticles  in  coition.  This  diftinftion,  it  may¬ 
be  obferved,  is  not  very  important,  as  many  of  the 
organs  exhibit  at  different  times  both  the  fpecies  of 
fympathy  here  noticed.  The  final  caufe  of  the  fym- 
pathy  of  equilibrium  is  dated  to  be,  the  prefervation 
of  the  balance  ot  the  fyftem,  and  of  its  energy  :  for,  if 
a  large  part  of  the  fyftem  were  to  have  its  aftioti  much 
increafed,  and  all  the  other  parts  to  continue  acting 
in  the  fame  degree  as  formerly,  the  whole  rnuft  be 
foon  exhaufted,  increafed  aftion  requiring  for  its  fup- 
port  an  increafed  quantity  of  energy. 

Inftead  of  the  ordinary  mode  of  claffing  difeafes, 
the  author  adopts  one  that  will  probably  be  deemed 
not  a  little  whimfical.  He  would  eftablHh  fix  clq/fes 
of  difeafes,  under  the  following  denominations :  natu- 
rales ,  tranj'pofltcc,  Jimiles,  diflimitcs ,  mix  tee,  and  men- 
tales . 

The  fir  ft  clafs,  naturales ,  is  thus  characterized  : 
*•  alterations  in  the  performance  of  the  natural  aftion 
of  a  part  of  the  body,  or  of  the  whple  fyftem,  but  not 
to  fucb  a  degree  as  materially  to  change  its  nature,  or 
render  it  new.’  This  clafs  is  divided  into  three  -or¬ 
ders  :  imperfecta,  accrej'centes ,  and  inequales. 

The  imperfecUe  con  lift  in  a  diminution,  interrup¬ 
tion,  or  irregularity  of  the  performance  of  fome  part, 

or 
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or  the  whole,  of  the  natural  aftion  :  as  inftances  arc 
mentioned,  fpafm,  epilepfy,  palpitation,  afthma,  dyf- 
pepfia,  cholic,  chlorofis,  torpor  from  cold,  &c. 

The  fecond  order  of  accrefcentes :  c  fome  part  of 
the  natural  aftion  morbidly  increafed,  without  being 
materially  changed  in  its  nature  as  cholera,  diarrhoea, 
menorrhagia. 

The  inequales  are  charafterized  by  a  lofs  of  ba¬ 
lance  betwixt  fome  part  of  the  natural  aftion  ;  as  in 
dropfy,  where  the  fecretion  and  abforption  do  not 
balance  each  other. 

Of  this  mode  of  claffification  it  is  fufficient  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  almoft  any  one  of  the  fpecies  might  be 
ranked,  without  inconfiftency,  under  any  of  the 
dalles,  fo  comprehenfive  are  the  charafters  alTumed  ; 
whiHt,  on  the  other  hand,  difeafes  are  brought  toge¬ 
ther  in  this  fyftem  from  the  remote!!  part  of  Nature. 
Thus,  under  the  clafs  dijfimiles>  which  are  defined, 
‘  actions  very  diffimilar  to  the  natural  aftion,  and 
which  may  be  called  fpecific,’  are  included  intermit - 
tentes,  typhoides ,  and  venenofie- — that  is,  aftions  excited, 
by  poifons.-— The  narcoticce>  or  aft  ions  produced  by 
narcotic  fubftances,  might  rank,  one  would  fuppofe, 
with  the  laffc  mentioned :  here,  however,  they  confti- 
tute  an  order  of  the  fifth  clafs,  the  mixtce,  and  are 
joined  by  the  other  orders  of  that  clafs,  viz.  ernp- 
turce ,  immundce ,  glandular  es ,  ulcer  ante  connate, 
diminutce ,  adaucta> and  irritate. — We  need  not,  fure- 
ly,  be  more  particular  on  this  head. 

After  examining,  at  confiderable  length,  the  different 
pathological  fyftems  which  have  obtained  at  different 
periods,  the  author  gives  what  he  calls  a  fhort  jum- 
mary  of  the  lazes  of  action ,  in  which  his  peculiar  no¬ 
tions,  in  both  pathology  and  therapeutics,  are  contain¬ 
ed.  This  fummary,  however,  as  he  terms  it,  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  brevity,  as  it  confifts  of  twenty- 
fix  different  articles,  and  occupies  very  nearly  fifty 
pages  of  the  volume.  We  fhall  pafs  over  this,  in 

order 
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order  to  reach  the  profefled  obje£I  of  the  work,  viz. 
Inflammation ,  its  do&rine  and  treatment. 

The  author’s  divifion  of  inflammation  is  fomewhat 
peculiar.  The  moil  obvious  divifion,  he  obferves,  of 
inflammation,  is  into  that  affecting  ftrong  and  healthy 
parts,  and  that  affecting  thofe  which  are  weak.  (The 
inflammatve,  we  fhould  obferve,  conffitutes  the  firff: 
order  of  the  clafs  fimiles,  which  are  defined,  c  actions 
that  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  natural  a&ion,  which  is 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  become  changed  in 
its  nature’).  Inflammations,  therefore,  confift  of  two 
genera,  the  inflammatio  valida ,  and  the  inflammatio 
debilis.  The  Jpeciflc  diffinftions  are  founded  on  the 
part  affected  ;  whilft  the  varieties  depend  on  the  ac¬ 
tivity  and  duration  of  the  aftion  ;  thus  we  have  the 
inflammatio  activa ,  five  acuta ,  and  the  inflammatio 
pafliva,flve  ajfluefacta . 

With  refpedl  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  the  author  admits  none  of  the  theories  ufually 
entertained  on  the  fubjeft,  but  considers  the  affection 
as  a  new  and  diftinft  action  of  the  living  fyftem.  The 
rednefs  of  inflamed  parts  he  attributes  to  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  ufual :  and 
this  augmentation  he  fuppofes  to  be  produced  both 
by  the  veflels,  which  formerly  conveyed  the  blood,  be¬ 
ing  more  diftended,  and  alfo  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  fmall  veflels  which  formerly  contained  only 
lymph,  but  now  receive  red  blood.  Added  to  this, 
the  arterial  blood  is  not  fo  thoroughly  converted  into 
venous,  as  in  health.  The  mufcular  power  of  the 
artery,  which  fome  have  confidered  as  diminifhed  in 
inflammation,  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Burns  to  be  increaf¬ 
ed,  the  contraffions  being  more  forcible,  and  the  di¬ 
latation  proportioned  to  the  contraftion.  In  no  other 
way,  he  thinks,  can  the  increafed  circulation  in  in¬ 
flamed  parts  be  accounted  for.  The  J\ wetting  depends, 
firff,  upon  the  prefence  ot  a  greater  quantity  of  blood 
than  ufual  ;  fecondly,  upon  theincreafe  and  change  of 
the  interff itial  fluid  5  and,  thirdly  upon  the  deposition 
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of  more  organic  particles,  in  an  imperfeft  ftate.  Pain 
in  inflammation  is  referred  to  a  peculiar  condition  of 
the  nerves,  or  their  ftate  of  acting,  every  new  or  im¬ 
perfect  aftion  being  fuppofed  productive  of  fenfation 
in  the  mind.  The  production  of  heat  the  author  con¬ 
siders  as  the  effeft  of  fecretion,  the  generation  of  this 
principle  in  an  animal  being  as  much  a  fecretory 
procefs,  as  the  formation  of  bile  or  gaftric  juice* 
there  being  only  this  difference  betwixt  them,  that,  in 
the  one  cafe*  a  fubftance  is  feparated  from  the  blood* 
which  formerly  exifted  perfectly  in  it,  and  which  exifts 
in  perfection  in  every  piece  of  matter ;  whilft,  in  the 
other,  the  living  power  produces  a  new  combination* 
and  different  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  the 
blood,  forming  a  fubftance  which  neither  exifted  in  it, 
nor  etfe  where.  In  inflammation,  the  heat  produced 
depends  on  the  degree  of  aCtion  in  the  part  affeCted. 
We  may  hence  underhand,  how*  in  approaching  mor¬ 
tification,  the  heat  is  little,  becaufe  in  this  cafe  the 
aftion  is  low.  We  can  alfo  fee  why  the  inflammation 
ajjuefacta ,  or  what  has  been  called  paflive  inflamma^ 
tion,  fhould  produce  much  lefs  heat  than  the  infiam* 
matio  valida ,  becaufe  the  aftion  rifes  little  beyond 
the  natural  one,  in  degree.— Laftly,  the  fever,  or  con- 
ftitutional  affeftion,  in  inflammation  is  referred  to 
Sympathy  as  its  caufe. 

On  the  treatment  of  Ample  inflammation  and  its 
confequences,  the  author  fpeaks  fully,  but  his  remarks 
have  not  fuffieient  novelty  to  require  particular  notice 
here.  In  the  third  DiflTertation  inflammations 

are  confidered.  In  this  cafe  fome  peculiar  modification 
of  the  inflammatory  aftion  takes  place,  or  rather  the 
aftion  poffeffes  fome  peculiar  or  fpecific  qualities,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Ample  condition  of  inflammation,. 
Specific  inflammations,  the  author  obferves,  are  cha« 
rafterized  by  peculiar  appearances,  which  in  each 
one  are  different.  It  is,  however,  he  remarks,  often 
extremely  difficult  to  diftinguifh  between  thefe.  In 
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ulcers,  belides  the  appearance  of  the  fore,  fpecific  ac¬ 
tion  Jikewife  produces  a  perceptible  effe6l  upon  the 
fcab  which  covers  them,  or  the  cicatrix  which  is 
formed.  Thus,  fcrophula  is  marked  by  a  particular 
appearance  of  the  cicatrix,  or  of  the  fcab.  The  vene¬ 
real  ulcer  has  iikewife  a  particular  fcab,  and  many 
cutaneous  ulcers  are  beft  diftinguiihed  by  the  fcab* 
Other  actions  produce  no  confiderable  ulceration,  but 
only  fucceftive  defquamation  of  the  cuticle.  We  may 
alfo  fometimes  difcover  fpecific  a£tion  by  the  fenfa- 
tion  of  which  it  is  productive.  Thus,  for  inftance, 
cancer  produces  a  burning  kind  of  pain,  which  never 
attends  fimple  ulceration. 

Among!!:  fpecific  ulcers  phagedena  is  firft  noticed* 
and  is  defined  a  fuppurating  fore  dependent  upon  the 
application  of  contagion.  The  cynanche  maligna , 
and  the  different  varieties  of  herpes,  are  referred  to 
the  fame  clafs  of  fpecific  aCtions,  but  are  very  briefly 
fpoken  of. 

The  fourth  Differtation  treats  of  what  the  author 
terms  the  fpongoid  inflammation .  By  this  name  is 
underflood  a  difeafe  that  ha$  been  in  general  confi- 
dered  as  of  a  cancerous  nature  by  writers;  it  is  thus 
defcribed  :  *  This  difeafe  begins  with  a  final!  colour- 
lefs  tumour,  which,  if  there  be  no  thick  covering  over 
it.  fuch  as  the  fafcia  of  a  mufcle,  or  the  aponeurofis  of 
the  foot,  is  foft  and  elaftic,  but  tenfe  if  otherwife.  It 
is  at  firft  free  from  uneafinefs,  but  by  degrees  a  fharp 
acute  pain  darts  occafionally  through  it,  more  and 
more  frequently,  until  the  fenfation  becomes  continu¬ 
ed.  For  a  confiderable  time,  the  tumour  is  fmooth 
and  even,  but  afterwards  it  projects  irregularly  in  one 
or  more  points,  and  the  fkin  at  this  place  becomes  of  a 
livid  red  colour,  and  feels  thinner.  It  *  here  readily 
yields  to  preffure,  but  inftantly  bounds  up  again. 
Small  openings  now  form  in  thefe  projections,  through 
which  is  difcharged  a  thin  bloody  matter.  Almoft 
immediately  after  thefe  tumours  burft,  a  final!  fungus 
protrudes,  like  a  papilla,  and  this  rapidly  increafes, 
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both  in  breadth  and  height,  and  has  exadtly  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  carcinomatous  fungus,  and  frequently 
bleeds  profufely.  The  matter  is  thin  and  exceedingly 
fetid,  and  the  pain  becomes  of  the  fmarting  kind. 
The  integuments,  for  a  little  around  thefe  ulcers,  are 
red  and  tender.  After  ulceration  takes  place,  the 
neighbouring  glands  fwell,  and  affume  exadtly  the 
fpongy  qualities  of  the  primary  tumour.  If  the  pa¬ 
tient  ffill  furvive  the  difeafe  in  its  prefent  advanced 
progrefs,  fitnilar  tumours  form  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  patient  dies  hedtic. 

£  On  examining  the  affedted  parts  after  death  or  am¬ 
putation,  the  tumour  itfelf  is  found  to  confift  of  a  foft 
fubftance,  fomewhat  like  the  brain,  of  a  grayifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  greafy  appearance,  with  thin  membranous^ 
looking  divifions  running  through  it,  and  cells,  of 
abfceffes,  in  different  places*  containing  a  thin  bloody 
matter,  occasionally  in  very  conliderable  quantity. 
There  does  not  feern  uniformly  to  be  any  cyft  furround¬ 
ing  the  tumour,  for  it  very  frequently  dives  down  be¬ 
twixt  the  mufcles,  or  down  to  the  bone,  to  which  it 
often  appears  to  adhere.  The  neighbouring  mufcles 
are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  lofe  their  fibrous  appearance, 
becoming  more  like  liver  than  mufcle.  The  bones 
are  uniformly  caries  [carious],  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  thefe  tumours.  If  large,  they  are  found  rough, 
and  broken  off  into  fragments  $  if  final!,  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  foft  and  porous.  This  tumour  is  fometimes 
caufed  by  external  violence ;  but  often  it  appears 
without  any  evident  caufed  Refpedting  the  cure  of 
this  formidable  difeafe,  the  author  gives  us  no  hopes 
but  from  amputation,  and  that  only  when  early  per¬ 
formed. 

The  next  Diflfertation  treats  of  the  fcrophulous  in¬ 
flammation.  On  thisfubjedt  we  find  little  that  is  new 
or  important.  Scrophula  does  not  feem  to  be  here 
admitted  amongfi:  fpecific  adtions,  but  as  a  peculiar 
ftate  of  conftitution,  that  influences  materially  all 
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other  difeafed  aftions  occurring  at  the  time.  The 
author  obferves,  though  we  know  not  on  what  au¬ 
thority,  that  typhus  fever  is,  cseteris  paribus,  more 
violent  in  fcrophulous  habits  than  in  others;  and  that 
this  conftitution  is  lefs  fuTceptible  of  the  mercurial 
action.  The  formation  of  the  fcrophulous  habit  is  thus 
endeavoured  to  be  explained.  fi  Scrophulous  people, 
the  author  obferves,  ‘  poflefs  a  peculiar  conftitution,  and 
may  therefore  be  faid  to  conftitute,  in  one  refpeft,  a 
diftindt  variety  of  the  human  race.  This  hate  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  femen  (owing  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  fyftem  which  forms  it),  or  of 
the  female  organs  of  generation,  which  poflefs  the 
fame  general  nature  with  the  body  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  When  the  organs  of  generation  in  both 
fexes  are  healthy,  that  is  to  fay,  limilar  in  nature  to 
what  may  be  confidered  as  the  proper  nature  of  the 
human  race,  taken  as  a  diftindf  clafs  of  animals,  then 
the  femen  ftimulates  the  ovarium  to  the  formation  of 
a  healthy  child,  or  one  which  poffeffes  a  conftitution, 
or  fufceptibility  of  performing,  and  having  actions  in¬ 
duced  in  it  fimilar  to  that  of  the  majority  of  mankind. 
In  this  procefs,  the  ovarium  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
gland,  and  the  femen  as  its  peculiar  ftimulus.  If, 
however,  either  the  nature  ot  the  gland,  or  of  its  fti¬ 
mulus,  be  changed,  it  is  evident  that  the  adlion  in¬ 
duced  muft  be  more  or  lefs  modified,  and  the  fecre- 
tion  or  proftudt  changed  to  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  in 
its  nature  and  properties.  Were  it  poflible  for  a 
progeny  to  be  produced  between  the  human  and  the 
brute  creation,  they  would  poflefs  a  nature  different 
from  both,  or  perform  adlions  of  a  mixed  kind.  Ihis 
may  be  obferved  with  regard  to  mules  amongft 
brutes.  In  the  fame  way,  a  healthy  and  fcrophu¬ 
lous  perfon  muft  produce  a  child  which  d’ffers  from 
a  healthy  one,  in  having  a  certain  peculiarity  of  con¬ 
ftitution. '  .  . 

In  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe,  the  chief  ftrefs  is 
laid  on  the  avoiding  of  the  exciting  caufes  ot  inflam- 
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mation.  When  it  does  take  place,  an  invigorating 
plan  is  recommended,  which,  whilft  it  is  moft  ufeful 
as  a  prophylaCtic,  is  at  the  fame  time  the  beft  method 
of  cure.  The  muriated  barytes,  muriate  of  lime,  iron, 
burnt  fponge,  cicuta,  mercury,  and  others,  which 
have  been  recommended  at  different  times,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  no  confidence.  The  nitrous  acid,  the  author 
thinks,  may  occafionaily  be  ufeful. 

The  laft  Differtation  treats  of  cancerous  inflam¬ 
mation.  Refpeccing  the  proximate  caufe  of  this  af¬ 
fection  the  author  notices  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  held  on  the  fubjeCt,  from  the  moft 
remote  times  to  the  prefent.  4  Some  furgeons,*  he  ob? 
ferves,  c  perhaps  from  a  defire  of  Angularity,  or  from  a 
defeCt  of  their  organs  of  fight,  declared  that  they  had 
deteCled  little  worms  in  the  part,  which,  eating  it  up, 
produced  all  the  difagreeable  fymptoms  of  cancer, 
and  to  their  introduction  the  difeafe  was  owing. 
The  cure  which  they  confidently  propofed,  was  ap¬ 
plying  a  piece  of  cold  veal  to  the  part,  which  would 
tempt  the  animals  to  quit  their  devaftation.  Others,, 
perhaps  originally  from  ridicule,  though  latterly  in 
fober  earned,  told  their  readers  that  there  were  no* 
worms,  but  a  little  wolf  in  the  part,  which  might  be- 
made  occafionaily  to  fhew  its  head,  by  holding  a 
piece  of  meat  before  the  ulcer. 

€  Strange  as  this  do&rine  of  living  creatures  pro¬ 
ducing  cancer  may  appear,  it  is  neverthelefs  adopted! 
by  a  late  very  ingenious  writer.  When  hydatids  find! 
their  way  into  “  a  folid  fubftance,”  the  confequence,. 
in  his  opinion,  will  be  cancer  $  and  the  fuccefs  of  ant 
operation  will,  he  conjeClures,  depend,  in  a  great  raea- 
fure,  upon  thefe  animals  being  confined  in  a  common 
cyft,  for  then  thev  may  be  all  removed ;  whereas,  iff 
they  be  unconneCled,  lome  of  the  fmaller  ones  may 
be  allowed  to  remain*/ 

*  See  Adams’j  Obfervations  on  Morbid  Poifons.  We  ihall  fhortly 
have  occafion  to  relume  the  confideration  of  this  lubjedf.  .  ' 
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On  this  hypothecs  Mr.  Burns  obferves  :  4  that  hyda¬ 
tids  may  be  formed  on  a  cancerous  gland,  I  (hall  not 
difpute ;  but  that  they  are  generally  to  be  met  with, 
or  are  in  any  refpe£t  effential  to  the  difeafe,  I  cannot 
admit.  In  all  the  cancerous  breads,  tefticles,  and  tu¬ 
mours,  which  I  have  examined,  I  never  faw  any  thing 
which  could  be  confidered  diftinftly  as  a  hydatid  ;  fo 
that  I  fufpe£t,  that  under  this  name  have  been  de- 
fcribed  the  fmall  cancerous  abfceffes,  with  thick  car¬ 
tilaginous  tides,  which  we  fo  univerfally  meet  with  in 
fchirro-cancerous  glands.  We  like  wife  find  cancer 
take  place  in  circumftances  in  which  no  hydatids  can 
be  found.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  cancerous  wart  being 
knocked  off  the  face,  a  cancerous  ulcer  is  produced  : 
but  no  hydatid  is  to  be  found  at  the  bafis  of  the  wart 
to  produce  this.* 

Several  judicious  remarks  occur  on  the  remedies 
which  have  at  different  times  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer.  The  author  neither  admits  their 
efficacy,  nor  does  he  add  to  their  number  a  remedy 
of  his  own  difcovery.  The  cure  of  this  dreadful  ma¬ 
lady*  indeed,  is  {till  as  hopelefs  as  ever. 

In  addition  to  the  two  which  have  now  been  no¬ 
ticed,  we  are  promifed  a  third  volume,  in  which  ve¬ 
nereal  inflammation  will  come  to  be  confidered. 


Ar  t.  XXXIII.  Oratio  in  Theatro  Collegii  Regalis 
Medivorum  Londinenjis ,  ex  Harveii  Injlituto, 
habita  die  Octob .  18,  An.  1800.  Ab  Henrico 
Vaughan,  M.  D .  Medico  Regio  Extr aor dinar io. 
4to.  18  pages,  price  2s.  fid.  London,  180k 
White. 

rr^vHE  intent  and  objeft  of  the  Harveian  oration  are 
Jk  too  well  known  to  require  particular  notice  here. 
To  pay  a  due  tribute  of  applaufe  to  departed  genius, 
is  an  office  no  lefs  gratifying  in  itfelf,  than  it  may  be 
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ufeful,  by  the  incitement  it  holds  out  to  induftry  and 
exertion  in  the  living.  In  the  oration  before  us,  after 
the  cuftomary  eulogy  on  the  founders  and  benefadtors 
of  the  college,  the  author  inculcates  the  importance, 
and  even  neceffity,  of  combining  the  purfuit  of  gene¬ 
ral  literature  with  the  proper  ftudies  of  the  phyfician  ; 
endeavouring  to  fhew,  from  the  example  of  thofe  who 
have  molt  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  the  profeffion  of 
phyfic,  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubfifts  between 
them.  Qualifications,  however,  of  the  kind  here 
juffly  infilled  on,  are  not,  we  would  hope,  confined 
exclufively  within  the  college  walls;  nor  is  it  juft  to 
fligmatize,  as  is  too  generally  done  on  thefe  occafions, 
the  excluded  members  of  the  faculty,  as  deficient  in 
point  of  liberal  fcience,  or  whatever  conftitutes  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  dignity  of  the  art.  Invidious  motives,  there 
is  reafon  to  fear,  have  fometimes  operated  in  thofe 
cafes.  What  but  profeffional  jealoufy  could  dictate 
fuch  fentiments  as  are  contained  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  ?  cc  Populare  arbitrium  in  famam  et  fortunas  me- 
(e  dicorum  dominatum  efife,  et  favorem  publicum  in- 
<c  dignis  non  raro  contigiffe  jam  olim  queftus  eft  Hip- 
“  pocrates ;  eidem  artis  conditioni  apud  fuos  indoluit 
<c  Galenas.  Profedio,  focii  ornatiflimi,  fi  ifti  patres 
*c  medicinae  in  vivis  forent,  haec  noftra  tempora  ab 
“  antiquis  non  prorfus  difcrepare  agnofeerent  ultro  et 
“  teftarentur — neque  enim  quemquam  veftrum  latet 
“  homunciones  qiiofdam  nec  doclos  nee  edudlos  li- 
“  bere,  etiam  illotis  manibus,  medicinae  altaria  tan- 
gere  aufos  effe,et  flupore  vulgi  fadtos  nobiles,  rapido 
curfu  pervenifife  ad  gratiam,  ad  famam,  ad  ampli- 
sc  tudinem.  Ita  inaufpicato  fit,  ut  ingen io  rite  nu- 
*£  trito,  multiplici  rerum  cognitione,  probitate,  et 
<£  modeftia  priorem  aliquando  fedem  teneant  frons 
££  perfridta,  fedulitas,  obfequium,  affentatio.” — The 
allufion  here  is  too  perfonal  and  pointed  to  be  mif- 
taken,  orjuftified  on  the  fcore  of  liberality.  Foreigners 
will  as  little  thank  the  author  for  his  remark  on  medi¬ 
cal  practice  abroad,  which,  he  obferves,  <£  apud  ex- 
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cc  teros  vix  homine  liberal!  digna  habetur.”  General 
insinuations  of  this  fort  are  both  unjuft  and  illiberal. 
A  long  lift  of  foreigners  might  eafily  be  made  out, 
who,  as  well  by  their  general  knowledge  as  profeflion- 
al  (kill,  have  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  moll  en¬ 
lightened  princes,  and  been  defervedly  rewarded  with 
the  higheft  honours  of  the  ftate. 


Art  XXXIV.  A  Treatife  on  Febrile  Difeafes 9 
including  Intermitting ,  Remitting ,  and  Continued 
Fevers ;  Eruptive  Fevers ;  Inflammations ;  He- 
morrhagies  ;  and  the  Profluvia ,  SCc.  By  A. 
Philips  Wilson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edin  burgh ,  <S (c. 
Volume  III.  8vo.  538  pages,  price  .  London, 
1801,  Cadell  and  Davies. 

Febrile  difeafes,  we  have  feen,  are  divided  by 
Dr.  Wilfon  into  two  claffes,  under  the  titles  of 
fed  res  idiopathiae  and febres  fymptomatica.  The  for¬ 
mer  have  been  already  treated  of.  Symptomatic  fevers, 
which  are  here  confidered,  wrere  defined,  «  a  primary 
local  affedion,  with  increafed  temperature,  and  a 
frequent  pulfe.’  Before  entering,  however,  on  this 
clafs  of  difeafes,  the  author  thinks  it  neceffary  to  make 
fome  obfervations  on  the  local  affedions  which  at¬ 
tend  them.  Of  thefe,  inflammation  is  by  far  the 
moft  important,  and  is  here  treated  of  at  confiderable 
length 

Simple  inflammation  is  unattended  by  fever,  and 
is  thus  diftinguiftied  from  the  phlegmafiee ,  which  are 
inflammations  accompanied  by  fever.  Inflammations 
properly  fo  called,  the  author  divides  into  two  fpecies, 
which  he  terms  pultuJe,  and  erythema,  anfwerinp; 
nearly  to  the  ordinary  divifion  into  phlegmonous  and 
eryfipelatous  inflammation:  for  thereafons  which  have 
determined  him  to  rejed  the  latter  divifion,  wre  mu  ft 
refer  to  the  work  itfelf. 

After 
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After  afligning  the  remote  caufes  of  inflammation. 
Dr.  Wilfon  enters  on  the  confideration  of  the  proxi¬ 
mate,  a  fubjeft  that  has  called  forth  more  a£live  dif- 
cuffion,  and  given  rife  to  a  greater  variety  of  opinion, 
than  probably  any  one  conne£ted  with  the  fcience  of 
medicine.  Inflammation,  indeed,  as  is  juflly  obferv- 
ed,  forms  the  principal  part  of  fo  many  difeafes,  that 
to  determine  its  nature  is  an  object  of  the  very  firft 
importance. 

The  author  begins  by  remarking,  as  he  had  before 
done,  when  fpeaking  of  the  modus  operandi  of  eme¬ 
tics,  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution  of  the  animal  body, 
that  whatever  injures  it  excites  motions  calculated  to 
correft  or  expel  the  offending  caufe.  This  appears  in 
the  operation  of  emetics,  cathartics,  &c.  in  which  we 
can  readily  find  out  the  motions  excited, and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  a£t,  but  cannot  trace  the  manner 
in  which  the  offending  caufe  excites  thefe  motions. 
Inflammation,  the  author  thinks,  like  vomiting  and 
coughing,  is  an  effort  of  the  fyftem  to  remove  an 
offending  caufe :  and  if  we  can  trace  every  ftep  of 
this  operation,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  in¬ 
duced  on  the  nervous  fyftem,  we  underftand  the  nature 
of  inflammation  as  completely  as  that  of  any  funftion 
of  the  body.  Previoufly,  however,  to  entering  on  this 
part  of  the  fubjeft,  the  author  examines  the  opinions 
which  have  generally  prevailed  refpefting  the  nature 
of  inflammation,  and  which  are  reducible  to  the  four 
following  :  1.  That  which  fuppofes  a  morbid  lentor  of 
the  blood  clogging  the  minute  veffels :  2.  That  which 
fuppofes  what  has  been  termed  error  loci,  the  groffer 
parts  of  the  blood  getting  into  veffels  too  fmall  to 
tranfmit  them:  3.  That  which  fuppofes  a  fpafm  of 
the  extreme  veffels  :  and  laftly.  That  which  attributes 
inflammation  to  a  morbidly  increafed  aftion  of  the 
veffels  of  the  part.  Of  thefe,  the  three  former  are  fo 
generally  exploded,  that  we  need  not  detain  ourfelves 
with  the  arguments  adduced  againft  them.  The  lat¬ 
ter  opinion,  which  now  obtains  pretty  univerfally,  is 
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confidered  by  the  author  as  equally  unfounded,  On 
this  head,  therefore,  we  fihall  follow  him  with  fome 
minutenefs. 

The  opinion  that  inflammation  depends  on  a  mor¬ 
bidly  increafed  action  of  veflels,  was  an  inference,  the 
author  thinks,  from  the  miftaken  opinions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  refpe&ing  the  caufe  of  animal  temperature. 
When  phyficians  believed  the  temperature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  body  to  depend  on  the  friction  of  the  blood  againft 
the  Tides  of  its  veflels,  it  was  a  natural  inference,  that, 
when  the  temperature  of  any  part  was  increafed  above 
the  ufual  degree,  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  that 
part,  the  only  acknowledged  caufe  of  animal  temper 
rature,  was  increafed  in  the  fame  proportion.  But 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  par¬ 
tially  increafed,  except  by  an  increafed  adlion  of  the 
veflels  of  the  part.  It  required  no  nice  experiments, 
however,  to  difcover,  that  the  circulation  is  as  rapid 
in  many  of  the  cold,  as  in  fome  of  the  warm-blooded 
animals,  and  confequently  that  the  received  doftrine 
of  animal  temperature  was  erroneous. 

‘  With  this  doftrine,  the  hypothefis  which  was 
founded  on  it  fhould  have  been  abandoned.  But,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  animal  temperature  depends  on  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  blood,  does  the  blood  move  with  increafed 
velocity  in  an  inflamed  part  ?  Whether  it  does  or 
not,  the  fupporters  of  the  hypothefis  before  us  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  inquire.  What  if  the 
blood  is  found  to  move  more  flowly  in  an  inflamed 
than  in  a  found  part  ?' 

‘  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  that  the  increafed  red- 
nefs  of  the  part  has  been  adduced  as  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  fame  hypothefis  ;  for,  admitting  that  the 
increafed  rednefs,  which  can  only  depend  on  an  in¬ 
creafed.  quantity  of  blood  in  the  veflels  (for  all  admit 
that  in  inflammation  there  is  not  neceflarily  any  extra- 
vafation  of  red  blood) ;  admitting,  I  fay,  that  the  in¬ 
creafed  rednefs  depends  on  an  increafed  adlion  of  the 
veflels,  it  would  baffle  the  moft  acute  to  fhew  how  it 
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could  poffibly  be  5  how  a  more  vigorous  contraction 
of  the  veffels  can  enable  them  to  receive  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood. 

‘  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  what  is  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  refpecling  the  flru&ure  of  the  blood- 
veffels,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  affift  the  heart 
in  fupporting  the  circulation. 

c  Every  fyflole  of  the  heart  diftends  thofe  arteries 
into  which  it  immediately  propels  the  blood.  But 
the  artery  is  furnifhed  with  an  elaffic  coat,  which  re- 

j 

tilts  this  prelrate,  and  which,  immediately  after  the 
influence  which  diftends  it  ceafes,  begins  to  refume  its 
former  dimenfions,  contracting  the  diameter  of  the 
artery,  and  thus  pre fling  the  blood  on  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  where  the  lealt  obftacle  is  oppofed  to  its  paifage, 
that  is,  forwards,  the  valvular  ftrufture  of  the  arteries, 
where  they  leave  the  heart  preventing  its  return  to 
this  organ. 

c  But  we  are  acquainted  with  no  body  fo  perfectly 
elaftic  as  to  return  to  its  former  dimenfions  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  which  comprefTed  or  diftended  it. 
If,  then,  there  be  no  power  inherent  in  the  arteries  by 
which  the  blood  may  be  propelled,  but  a  degree  of 
elaflicity,  the  impetus  given  by  the  heart  muft  not 
only  be  fufficient  to  overcome  friftion  and  other 
caufes  impeding  the  circulation  in  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  alfo  to  admit  of  confiderable  diminution  from 
the  lofs  it  fuffers  in  diftending  the  blood-veffels. 

£  It  would  be  improper  here  to  enter  on  the  various 
arguments  which  render  the  opinion  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  depending  on  the  a&ion  of  the  heart  alone  in- 
admiffible  ;  nor  is  it  neceffary,  iince  this  opinion,  I 
believe,  is  univerfally  abandoned.  The  veffels,  then, 
are  endowed  with  a  power  different  from  mere  elafli¬ 
city,  and  there  are  a  fufficient  number  of  obfervations 
to  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  this  power  differs  only 
in  degree  from  that  of  the  heart,  that  is,  is  a  mufcular 
power. 

(  Such 
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«  Such  are  the  powers  of  the  blood-veffels  ;  let  us 
confider  how  an  increafed  exertion  of  thefe  powers, 
what  has  been  called  a  morbidly  increafed  action  of 
the  veffels,  in  any  part,  can  there  occafion  a  morbid 
accumulation  of  blood. 

4  When  we  fpeak  of  a  morbidly  increafed  action  of 
veffels,  do  we  allude  to  the  ftate  of  their  mufcular 
coat  ?  If  the  mufcular  fibres  of  the  blood-veffels  run 
tranfverfely  *,  what  muft  be  the  effect  of  unufual 
contraction  ?  An  unufual  diminution  of  their  area. 
Do  we  mean  by  morbidlv  increafed  action,  an  increafe 
of  elafticity  ;  the  confequence  of  this  can  only  be  a 
greater  tendency  in  the  veifel  to  preferve  its  mean 
area. 

4  After  each  contraction  of  the  mufcular  coat,  the 
elaftic  acts  as  its  antagonift  till  the  veffel  arrives  at 
the  mean  degree  of  dilatation ;  but  after  this  there  is 
no  farther  power  of  diftention  inherent  in  the  veffel. 
The  action  of  the  elaftic  coat  ceafes,  and  it  is  need- 
Iefs  to  obferve,  that  a  mufcular  fibre  has  no  power  to 
diftend  itfelf. 

4  The  only  powder  by  which  the  veffel  can  be  far¬ 
ther  diftended  is  the  vis  a  tergo  ;  after  the  veffel  ar¬ 
rives  at  its  mean  degree  of  dilatation,  both  the  elaftic 
and  mufcular  coats  aCt  as  antagonifts  to  the  vis  a 
tergo  f,  to  the  force  propelling  the  blood  into,  and 
thus  tending  farther  to  dilate,  the  veffel.  If,  then, 
the  vis  a  tergo  becomes  greater  than  in  health,  the 
powers  of  refiftance  inherent  in  the  veffels  remaining 
the  fame,  or  if  the  latter  be  weakened,  the  vis  a  tergo 
remaining  the  fame,  the  veffel  muft  fuffer  a  morbid 
degree  of  dilatation.  There  appear  to  be  no  other 
circumftances  under  which  a  veffel  can  fuffer  fuch  di¬ 
latation. 

v  '  . '  &  , 

*  *  Sec  the  obfervations  and  experiments  of  Haller  and  others. 

f  ‘The  more  vigorous  the  mufcular  coat,  the  more  readily  it  is 
thrown  into  a&ion  by  the  diftending  power,  and  the  more  powerfully 
it  a£U.J 
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€  The  oppofite  of  this  Hate  is,  when  the  powers  of 
the  veffels  remaining  the  fame,  the  vis  a  tergo  is  di- 
jminilhed  ;  or  the  vis  a  tergo  remaining  the  fame,  the 
power  of  the  veffels  is  increafed,  and  this  oppofite  con- 
dition  produces  an  oppofite  Hate  of  the  veffels,  a  pre- 
ternatural  diminution  of  their  area. 

‘  In  the  one  cafe,  the  diftending  bears  too  great  a 
proportion  to  the  refitting  force  ;  and  preternatural 
diftention  is  the  confequence.  In  the  other,  the  refitt¬ 
ing  bears  too  great  a  proportion  to  the  diftending 
force;  and  preternatural  contraction  is  the  confequence. 

‘  But  it  is  faid  that  an  increafe  ot  the  refitting  force, 
that  is,  an  increafed  adtion  of  the  veffels  in  any  part, 
occafions  increafed  rednefs.  Increafed  rednefs  can 
only  be  the  effedt  of  an  increafed  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  part.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  in  any  part 
may  be  increafed,  either  the  area  of  its  veffels  mutt 
be  increafed,  or  blood  mutt  be  extravafated. 

The  opinion  refpedting  the  proximate  caufe  of  in¬ 
flammation  here  Supported  is,  that  the  capillary  ar¬ 
teries  are  in  a  ffate  of  debility,  the  larger  in  that  of 
increafed  excitement.  The  difference  between  what 
is  called  adtive  and  paffive  inflammation  depends  on 
the  degree  in  which  the  larger  arteries  are  excited  ; 
and,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  the  author  obferves, 
that  in  the  cure  of  inflammation  by  refolution,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  debilitated  capillaries  are  excited  to 
adtion,  the  action  of  the  larger  arteries  abates,  and 
the  inflammation  is  cured  as  foon  as  the  proper  equi¬ 
librium  is  rettored  between  the  larger  arteries  and 
the  capillaries,  although  the  veffels  of  the  part  are 
upon  the  whole  in  a  date  of  greater  debility  than  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  attack  of  the  difeafe. 

And  that  fuch  is  the  cafe  will  appear  probable,  he 
thinks,  among  a  variety  of  more  diredt  obfervations, 
from  this  contideration  alone,  that  when  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  of  fuch  importance  and  extent  that  the  in¬ 
creafed  adtion  of  the  larger  veffels  extends  to  the 
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heart,  fo  that  the  inflammation  is  attended  with  gene- 
ral  increafed  aftion  of  the  vafcular  fyft^m,  that  is, 
with  fynocha,  we  obferve  that,  as  the  inflammation 
yields,  the  general  excitement  fubfides,  and  that  when 
the  inflammation  is  removed,  the  whole  fyftem  is  left 
in  a  ftate  of  greater  debility  than  before  the  difeafe.  In 
fhort,  inflammation  feems  to  confift  in  the  debility  of 
the  capillaries,  followed  by  an  increafed  aftion  of  the 
larger  veflels,  and  is  terminated  as  foon  as  the  capil¬ 
laries  are  fo  far  excited,  and  the  larger  arteries  fo  far 
weakened,  by  their  exceflive  action,  that  the  force 
of  the  capillaries  are  in  due  proportion  to  the  vis  a 
tergo. 

But  it  is  not  by  induftion  and  general  reafoning 
alone  that  the  theory  now  mentioned  is  endeavoured 
to  be  fupported.  The  author  adduces  dire£t  experi¬ 
ments  to  fhew  that  in  inflammation  there  is  really  a 
diminiihed  action  of  the  capillaries.  c  It  is  no  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,’  he  obferves,  *  to  determine  the  ftate  of  the 
circulation  in  an  inflamed  part.  An  inflammation 
had  been  excited,  I  do  not  know  how,  in  the  web  of 
a  frog’s  foot  ;  having  applied  it  to  the  microfcope,  I 
found  the  veflels  of  the  part  greatly  dilated,  and  the 
motion  of  the  blood  extremely  languid.  In  feveral 
places,  where  the  inflammation  was  greateft,  it  had 
ceafed  altogether.  It  was  at  once  evident,  on  ob- 
ferving  the  part  through  the  microfcope,  that  where 
the  inflammation  was  greateft  the  veflels  were  moft 
dilated,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  was  flowed. 
Nor  did  I,  in  one  inftance,  obferve  the  alternate  con- 
traftions  and  dilatations  fuppofed  by  Dr.  Fowler  to  be 
the  very  eflence  of  inflammation. 

c  The  diftention  of  the  veflels,  which  in  the  healthy 
ftate  admit  only  the  colourlefs  parts  of  the  blood,  was 
apparent,  for  in  the  inflamed  parts  a  much  greater 
number  of  veflels  admitted  the  red  particles  than  in 
the  found,  and  the  interftices  of  the  red  veflels  appear¬ 
ed  more  opake,  probably  from  the  enlargement  of 
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innumerable  fmall  veflels,  ftill  too  fmall  to  admit  the 
grofTer  parts  of  the  blood. 

c  While  I  was  viewing  the  inflamed  web,  it  occur¬ 
red,  that,  if  I  could  fucceed  in  ftimulating  its  veflels  to 
adtion,  and  thus  remove  the  inflammation,  which  by 
this  time  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  depended  on 
their  debility,  this  would  be  an  additional  proof  of 
the  doctrine  before  us. 

c  With  this  view  I  wetted  the  inflamed  web  with 
diddled  fpirits,  at  the  fame  time  throwing  upon  it  the 
concentrated  rays  of  the  fun  from  the  fpeculum  of 
the  microfcope.  The  blood,  in  all  the  veflels,  except 
in  thofe  of  the  molt  inflamed  part,  began  to  move  with 
greater  velocity,  and,  in  proportion  as  this  took  place, 
the  diameters  of  the  veflels  were  diminifhed,  and  the 
rednefs  became  evidently  lets  remarkable,  the  web 
feemed  paler,  and  the  interlaces  of  the  veflels  became 
lefs  opake. 

‘  In  the  moll  inflamed  part,  however,  the  blood 
was  ftill  ftagnant.  After  I  had  defpaired  of  reftoring 
adtion  to  the  veflels  of  this  part,  I  faw  the  blood  be¬ 
gin  to  move  flowly  in  a  veflel  which  ran  diredtly 
through  the  middle  of  it.  It  foon  acquired  a  confi- 
derable  velocity,  and,  on  taking  a  fuperficial  view  of 
the  part  through  the  microfcope,  the  courle  of  this 
veflel  appeared  like  a  ftreak  of  a  lighter  colour  through 
the  middle  of  the  reel  inflamed  part. 

c  This  experiment  appeared  decilive.  As  I  had 
not,  however,  obferved  the  inflammation  from  its 
commencement,  I  repeated  the  experiment,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Borafton,  on  a  fmall  fifh 
(the  lampern). 

4  We  found  that  continued  expofure  to  the  air  pro¬ 
duces  a  degree  of  inflammation,  evident  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  the  fins  and  tail  of  this  filh.  On  viewing  the 
former  through  the  microfcope,  we  obferved  the  cir¬ 
culation  become  more  languid,  and  the  veflels  enlarge 
as  the  inflammation  came  on.  The  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  moll  inflamed  veflels  at  length  ceafed  al¬ 
together. 

c  By 
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c  By  gentle  friftion  and  applying  diftilled  fpirits* 
we  repeatedly  fucceeded  in  accelerating,  and  even  re¬ 
newing,  the  motion  of  the  blood;  and  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  of  the  circulation,  the  veffels  became 
evidently  paler,  the  deeper  red  returning  as  the  cir¬ 
culation  again  became  more  languid. 

f  On  roughly  irritating  a  part  where  there  was  no 
inflammation,  the  part  being  pale,  and  the  circulation 
rapid,  the  motion  of  the  blood  was  for  a  fecond  or  two 
wholly  interrupted  (Mr.  Borafton  obferved  the  part 
wnile  I  irritated  it),  the  force  I  ufed  having  comprefT- 
edthe  veffels.  The; vis  a  tergo,  however,  foon  forced 
the  blood  into  them  ;  and  this  experiment  having 
been  repeated  feveral  times,  both  Mr.  Borafton  and 
myfelf  law  the  now-debilitated  veffels  of  the  parts 
which  had  been  irritated  gradually  dilated  by  the 
blood  propelled  into  them,  till  the  veffels  having  ac¬ 
quired  many  times  their  former  dimenfions,  the  part 
appeared  highly  inflamed.  The  motion  of  the  blood 
at  the  fame  time  became  extremely  languid,  and  in  the 
moft  diftended  veffels  ceafed  altogether.  Some,  even 
of  thefe  laft,  we  fucceeded  in  exciting  to  action,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  motion  of  the  blood  was  accele¬ 
rated,  the  veffels  became  paler,  the  inflammation  be¬ 
ing  evidently  diminifhed.  In  thefe  experiments  there 
was  no  extravafation  of  blood,  except  in  one  inftance, 
in  which  the  veffels  were  fo  roughly  irritated  as  to 
wound  fome  of  them. 

c  bhe  foregoing  experiments  having  been  made  on 
cold-blooded  animals,  to  obviate  any  objection  which 
might  hence  arife,  it  was  neceffary  to  repeat  them  on 
an  animal  of  warm  blood. 

c  The  ear  of  a  very  young  white  rabbit  feemed, 
from  its  tranfparency,  the  moft  proper  fubjedt  for  fuch 
experiments.  It  was  accordingly  fubmitted  to  the 
microfcope,  with  every  advantage  of  light  that 
could  poilibly  be  obtained,  but  the  endeavours,  both 
of  Mr.  Borafton  and  myfelf,  to  diftinguifh  the  circular 
vol.  v i ii,  S  tion 
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lion  .with  fufficient  accuracy  were  fruit!  efs»  The  only 
alternative,  therefore,  which  remained,  was  an  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  very  unpleafant  nature. 

c  I  made  a  final!  opening  through  the  flan  and 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  through  which,  by  the 
flruggles  of  the  animal,  a  portion  of  the  inteftines  and 
mefentery  were  foon  protruded.  I  then  brought  part 
of  the  latter  within  the  field  of  the  microfcope,  and 
gently  irritated  it  with  the  point  of  a  pair  of  forceps, 
while  Mr.  Borafton,  who  has  been  much  accuftomed 
to  the  ufe  of  the  microfcope,  and  to  delineate  the  ob¬ 
jects  it  prefented,  ojpferved  the  effefts  ;  the  account  of 
which  I  give  in  his  own  words,  with  engravings 
from  the  drawings  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  favour  me 
with,  reprefenting  the  different  ftages  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  from  its  commencement  to  its  height.  That 
the  reader  may  be  affured  Mr.  Borafton ’s  account  is 
wholly  unbiaffed,  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that,  till 
after  he  defcribed  to  me  what  he  had  obferved  in  this 
experiment,  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  object  I 
had  in  view  in  making  it. 

<£  The  large  arteries  and  veins  were  too  opake  to 
admit  of  my  diftinguifhing  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
but  in  the  fmall  veffels,  which  were  more  tranfparent, 
the  circulation  was  eafily  obfervable,  and  I  perceived 
the  globules  of  the  blood  moving  along  with  great 
rapidity,  but  not  in  fufficient  quantity  to  give  a  red 
colour  to  the  veffels. 

“  After  a  few  minutes  expofure  to  the  air,  the 

x 

veffels  became  vifibly  enlarged,  and  in  fome  parts  aft- 
fumed  a  reddifh  colour,  while  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  was  proportionably  diminiflied. 

u  As  foon  as  a  part  of  the  mefentery,  which  lay, 
within  the  field  of  obfervation,  and  appeared  almoftt 
,colourlefs,  was  irritated  with  the  point  of  a  fmall 
pair  of  forceps,  a  red  fpot  appeared.  In  a  few 
feconds  it  increafed  in  ftze,  the  adjacent  parts  off 
the  veffels  were  diftended,  and,  the  current  of  blood: 

becoming; 
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“becoming  lefs  rapid,  was  for  fome  diftance  (lightly 
tinged  with  a  red  colour. 

“  This  enlargement  of  the  velfels  gradually  extend¬ 
ed  till  the  part  prefented  the  appearance  of  fig.  4.  The 
circulation  was  at  this  time  extremely  languid,  and  at 
length  was  not  difeoverable  at  all.  When,  in  this 
laft  flage,  the  motion  of  the  blood  was  entirely  flop¬ 
ped,  a  reddifli  tirade  was  feen  to  have  diffufed  itfelf 
over  thofe  parts  of  the  membrane  contiguous  to  the 
inflamed  veffels. ” 

4  The  reddifli  (hade  here  mentioned,  between 
the  interllices  of  the  veffels,  was  evidently  owing  to 
the  irritation  and  diflention  having  produced  a  flight 
rupture  of  fome  of  the  veffels,  by  which  afmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  efcapedv 

Thefe  experiments,  the  author  thinks,  demonflrate 
that  the  ft  ate  of  the  capillaries  in  an  inflamed  part 
is  that  of  preternatural  diftenticn  and  debility.  That 
the  action  of  the  larger  veffels  is  at  the  fame  time  in- 
creafed,  is  evident  to  the  fenfes,  and  indeed  univer- 
fally  allowed.  Affuming,  then,  the  theory  as  proved, 
it  is  next  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
difeafe,  the  modus  operandi  of  its  caufes,  and  of  the 
means  which  relieve  it. 

The  fwelling  is  attributed  to  diflention  of  the 
capillary  veffels,  the  confequence  of  accumulation 
of  blood  in  them,  their  debilitated  aftion  not  fuf¬ 
ficing  for  its  tranfmiffion  as  rapidly  as  before.  The 
pain  is  like  wife,  a  confequence  of  the  diftended  ftate 
of  the  minute  velfels.  The  rednefs  of  inflamed  parts 
is  referred  to  the  increafed  quantity  of  arterial  blood 
in  the  part,  and  the  raifed  temperature  to  the  fame 
caufe,  more  of  that  principle  being  prefent  which  is 
the  caufe  of  the  evolution  of  caloric  from  the  blood. 
With  refpe6t  to  the  increafed  a£tion  of  the  larger  ar¬ 
teries  in  inflamed  parts,  and  of  the  heart  and  whole 
arterial  fyftem  in  the  phlegmafiae,  the  final  caufe, 
the  author  thinks,  is  fufficiently  evident :  as  the  in- 
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flamed  veflels  are  debilitated,’  an  increafe  of  the  vis  a 
tergois  at  once  a  means  of  promoting  the  circulation  in 
the  part,  and  fiim ulating  the  debilitated  veflels  to 
adlion. 

£  If  inflammation  depend  on  the  diminiflied  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  power  of  the  capillaries  to  the  vis  a  tergo, 
it  will,  it  is  evident,  be  mofl  apt  to  fuperverie  under 
the  three  following  circumftances.  1.  In  a  ftate  of 
phlethora,  becaufe  then  all  the  veflels  are  over- 
diftended,  and  confequently  any  caufe  tending  farther 
to  diftend  any  of  them,  whether  it  be  a  caufe  debili¬ 
tating  them,  or  increafing  the  vis  a  tergo,  will  be 
more  felt  than  in  health.  2.  In  a  ftate  of  general 
debility,  becaufe  then  the  vital  powers  in  any  part  are 
more  readily  deftroyed  than  in  health.  3.  In  a  ftate 
ot  general  excitement,  becaufe  then  the  vis  a  tergo  is 
every  where  ftrong,  and  confequently  apt  to  occafion 
diftention  of  the  veflels  wherever  any  degree  of  de¬ 
bility  occurs.  Thefe  are  the  ftates  of  the  fyftem,  it 
has  been  obferved  above,  which  are  found  to  predif- 
pofe  to  inflammation.  In  the  firft  and  laft,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  generally  of  that  kind  which  has  been  term¬ 
ed  active;  the  vis  a  tergo  is  conliderable,  the  larger 
arteries  being  readily  excited  to  increased  action.  In 
the  fecond  of  the  above  ftates,  what  is  termed  paflive 
inflammation  is  moft  common,  the  larger  arteries,  in 
proportion  as  the  fyftem  is  debilitated,  being  lefs  readi¬ 
ly  excited. 

c  The  greater  the  general  debility,  the  greater,  it  is 
evident,  mutt  be  the  partial  debility  before  inflamma¬ 
tion  can  take  place,  becaufe,  however  debilitated  the 
veflels  of  any  part  may  be,  inflammation  will  not 
fupervene  if  the  vis  a  tergo  is  debilitated  in  the  fame 
proportion  ;  hence  the  partial  debility  in  fuch  cafes 
muft  be  very  great,  and  confequently  the  inflammation 
will  foon  run  to  gangrene,  as  happens  in  the  inflam¬ 
mations  fo  readily  excited  in  typhus,  &c.  Nay,  in 
cafes  of  extreme  debility,  an  injured  part  runs  to 
gangrene  almoft  without  any  fymptom  of  inflamma¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  the  vis  a  tergo  being  too  feeble  to  diftend  the 
-Veifels,  however  much  debilitated.’ 

/. . . ..  .  '  i 

*  .  ,  *  .  .  X 

Having  noticed  the  different  terminations  of  inflam¬ 
mation,  viz.  by  refolution,  fuppuration,  and  gangrene, 
Dr.  Wilfon  proceeds  to  the  treatment.  The  means 
which  tend  to  produce  the  ftrft  of  thefe,  a  termination 
always  to  be  deftred,  are  arranged  under  two  heads. 
1.  Thofe  which  lelfen  the  volume  of  fluid  diftending 
the  debilitated  veflfels,  either  by  directly  abftraciing 
part  of  that  fluid,  which  is  done  by  evacuating  part 
of  it,  or  by  occafioning  a  congeflion  in  fome  neigh¬ 
bouring  part ;  or  by  diminifbing  the  vis  a  tergo  which 
occaflons  the  accumulation.  2.  By  the  application 
of  ftimuli  to  the  inflamed  part,  by  which  the  debili¬ 
tated  veflels  are  excited  to  aCtion. 

*  i  .4  i 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  date,  as  fully  and 
fairly  as  pofliblej  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  au¬ 
thor  in  fupport  of  the  theory  of  inflammation  he 
adopts,  convinced,  as  we  are,  of  its  importance,  and 
of  its  influence  on  the  treatment  of  the  difeafe.  We 
are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  we  are 
not  yet  converts  to  the  do&rine,  and  (hall  proceed  to 
hate  the  difficulties  we  feel  in  admitting  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  phenomena  of  the  dif¬ 
eafe  can  in  no  way  be  fo  well  explained  as  on  the 
fuppofition  of  a  general  increafe  of  aCtion  in  the  vef- 
fels  of  the  inflamed  part,  as  well  the  capillaries  as  the 
larger  trunks.  The  fwelling,  doubtlefs,  is  owing  to 
diftention ;  but  although  debilitated  veflels  are  more 
eaflly  diftended  by  the  vis  a  tergo,  it  does  not  necef- 
farily  follow,  as  Dr.  Wilfon  feems  to  fuppofe,  that 
diftention  is  a  conftant  mark  of  debility.  '  Have  we 
not,  amongft  others,  ah  inftance  of  the  contrary  in  the 
uterus,  which,  at  the  very  time  that  it  undergoes  a 
great  degree  of  diftention,  acquires  both  thicknefs 
of  fubftance  and  increafe  of  contractile  power  ?  Dif- 
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tention  of  veffels,  therefore,  may  in  like  manner  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  augmented  contractility. 

But  it  is  laid,  the  mufcular  fibres  of  arteries  run 
tfarffverfely,  and,  therefore,  in  contracting  more  for¬ 
cibly,  mult  of  neceffity  tend  to  diminifh  the  area  of 
the  veffel.  This  argument  would  go  to  prove  that  a 
mufcular  ftruCiure  in  arteries,  inftead  of  promoting 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  them,  mull  on 
the  contrary  tend,  above  all  things,  to  prevent  its 
tranfmiffion  ;  and  a  velfel  poffefling  elaftieitv  merely 
would  be  far  more  favourable  to  the  purpofe  than  a 
mufcular  ftruCiure.  But  no  one  now  doubts  that  the 
chief  agent  in  the  circulation  is  the  mufcular  power 
of  the  arteries  themfelves,  this  power  increafing  in 
proportion  as  the  veffel  diminifhes  in  fize.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  mufcular  coat  of  the  arteries  contributes,  in 
any  degree,  to  the  motion  of  the  blood  forwards,  it  is 
natural  to  infer,  that  an  augmentation  of  the  mufcular 
power  would  occafion  an  increafe  of  the  force  of  cir¬ 
culation.  Nor  are  we  warranted  in  limiting  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcular  coats  of  arteries  to  a  tranfverfe 
direCiion  ;  for  we  fee  the  contrary  in  the  retraCfion  of 
divided  arteries  in  amputation,  and  other  cafes,  where 
the  extremities  of  the  veffels  are  gradually  drawn  with¬ 
in  the  flefliy  parts. 

It  the  capillary  veffels  in  inflammation  are  in  a  de¬ 
bilitated  flate,  the  circulation  muft  be  retarded  in  the 
inflamed  part  ;  and  this  is  vehat  the  author  contends 
is  the  cafe.  But  is  not  the  contrary  proved,  we  would 
atk,  by  the  free  flow  of  blood  from  inflamed  veffels 
when  divided  ;  for  in  fiance,  when  the  tunica  con¬ 
junctiva  is  fcarified  in  ophthalmia  l  and  is  not  the 
fame  thing  more  ftrongly  (hewn,  in  the  enlargement 
of  veins  coming  from  inflamed  parts,  which  could  not 
take  place  if  the  tranfmiffion  of  blood  through  the 
arteries  were  impeded  ?  The  increafed  fecretion  and 
formation  of  new  parts,  which  frequently  accompany 
inflammation,  are,  likewife,  further  proofs  of  the  in¬ 
creafed  action  of  the  capillaries:  torpor  of  thefe  vef¬ 
fels 
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fels  is  not  likely  to  be  accompanied  with  fuch  phe¬ 
nomena. 

The  increafed  redneft  of  inflamed  parts  is  better 
accounted  for  on  the  fuppofition  of  increafed  circula¬ 
tion  than  on  the  contrary  hypothefis  ;  for  the  more 
flowly  the  blood  is  tranfmitted,  the  lefs  florid  fhould 
be  its  colour,  till,  as  it  approaches  to  ftagnation,  it 
acquires  a  purple  hue.  In  like  manner,  increafed 
temperature  is  eaflly  referrible  to  the  fame  in- 
creafe  of  circulation :  for  if  arterial  blood  evolves 
caloricvas  it  circulates,  it  follows,  that  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  paffes  through  a  part, 
the  higher  fliould  be  its  temperature,  fubjeft,  however, 
to  the  law  mentioned  by  the  author,  of  the  diipofltion 
to  evolve  caloric  diminifhing  in  the  fame  ratio  that 
the  temperature  of  the  blood  increafes. 

The  increafe  of  nervous  power  in  inflammation  is 
evident  from  the  exquifite  fenflbility  of  inflamed  parts; 
and  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  this  energy  fliould  not  be 
communicated  to  the  veffels,  and  thus  increafe  their 
contractility.  It  is  equally  improbable  that  capillary 
veffels  and  their  contiguous  trunks  fliould  be  in  a  con¬ 
dition  totally  oppoflte  to  each  other.  For  in  a  veffel 
that  is  gradually  and  regularly  diminifhing  in  lize* 
where  is  the  line  of  diftinCtion  to  be  drawn  between 
the  debilitated  capillary  and  its  correlponding  trunk  ? 
or  how  comes  it  that  the  minute  veffels,  which  are 
allowed  to  poffefs  fo  much  more  mufcular  power, 
fliould  fo  readily  fall  into  a  debilitated  date  from  de¬ 
tention,  whilft  the  more  elaftic  trunks  retain  for  fo 
long  a  time  their  augmented  energy  ?  We  may  em¬ 
ploy  here  -the  words  ot  the  author,  as  applied  to  Dr. 
Fowler  (who  fuppofes  the  veins  to  be  debilitated,  and 
the  arteries  in  a  ftate  of  increafed  a£hon),  and  afk,  by 
what  experiments  has  he  difcovered  that  the  capillaries 
of  an  inflamed  part  are  more  debilitated  than  the 
neighbouring  trunks  ? — What  nice  line  of  diffinftion 
has  Dr.  Wilfon  difcovered  between  an  arterial  trunk 
and  the  capillary  in  which  it  terminates?  The  obfer- 
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ration  made  by  the  author  in  fupport  of  his  opinion* 
that  the  farther  the  veffels  are  removed  from  the  heart, 
the  more  readily  they  are  debilitated,  does  npt  feem 
applicable  to  the  capillaries  in  refpeft  of  their  corre- 
lponding  trunks,  as  we  know  that  the  mufcular  power 
of  arteries  increafes  inverfely  as  their  diameters* 

If,  again,  we  look  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  caufes 
of  inflammation,  we  (hall  find  further  reafon  to  fuf- 
pe£t  an  increafed  adfion.  of  the  capillaries,  for  thefe 
being  all  ftimulant  in  their  operation,  and  in  many  cafes, 
as  in  burns,  exciting  inflammation  inftantly  on  their 
application,  the  inflamed  Rate  continuing,  too,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  are  afting,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  debility  fhould  have  fo  rapidly  taken  place.  The 
good  effedfs  which  frequently  follow  the  ufe  of  ftimulat- 
ing  applications,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  ad¬ 
mit  of  explanation  in  another  way.  Inflammation  is  not 
limply  an  increafed  adtion  of  the  veffels  of  a  part,  but 
a  new  adlion,  inflituted  in  the  ceconomy  for  wife  pur- 
pofes,  perhaps  in  all  cafes  tending  to  the  removal  of 
the  caufe  of  injury.  One  part  of  this,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  increafed  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  conceivable*  without  this,  how  fuch 
great  and  important  changes  fhould  be  brought  about 
during  inflammation. 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  flrike  us  in  the  theory 
here  endeavoured  to  be  eftablifhed.  The  evidence 
deduced  from  actual  obfervation  with  the  microfcope, 
though  at  firft  view  appearing  to  afford  demonffration, 
is  perhaps  lefs  ltrong  than  the  author  himfelf  con¬ 
ceives.  .  In  laying  this,  we  difclaim  all  idea  of  ques¬ 
tioning  in  the  lead:  the  veracity  of  the  author  or  his 
coadjutor :  but  it  is  fair  to  obferve,  that  microfcopi- 
cal  experiments,  are.  often  exceedingly  delulive,  and 
can  feidom  be  implicitly  relied  on.  In  the  experi¬ 
ments  here  recited,  the  parts  were  found  to  increafe 
in  redrtefs  as  the  inflammation  came  on ;  and,  of  courfe, 
the  opacity  of  the  membranes  increafed  alfo.  When 
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the  rednefs  of  a  part  became  general,  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  red  globules  -  impelled  into  it,  the  motion  of  the 
current  muff  be  more  difficultly  obferved,  and  at  length 
imperceptible.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  red  globules  themfelves  undergo  a  change 
of  figure  from  the  more  violent  aftion  of  the  veffels 
on  the  circulating  blood  :  they  mav  thus  be  broken 
down,  and  fitted  to  enter  veffels  that  were  before 
impervious  to  them*  and  in  this  manner  the  motion  of 
the  fluids  in  the  part  would  become  more  difficultly 
difcernible.  That  the  red  particles  are  fufceptible  of 
a  very  minute  divifion,  fill  retaining  their  colour,  and 
even  becoming  more  florid  thereby,'  is  evident  from 
their  diffufion  in  water,  a  large  rnafs  of  which  may  be 
uniformly  tinged  of  a  bright  red  by  a  comparatively 
minute  quantity  of  blood.  Microfcopical  experi¬ 
ments,  therefore,  require  to  be  multiplied  and  varied, 
both  in  inftruments  and  obfervers,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
duce  conviftion,  efpecially  in  a  matter  of  fuch  diffi¬ 
culty  and  importance  as  the  one  under  confideration. 

We  cannot  quit  this  unufually  long  difcuffion  with¬ 
out  remarking,  that,  whether  the  author  be  juftified  or 
not  in  his  adoption  of  the  theory  propofed,  he  has  not 
buffered  himfelf  to  be  influenced  by  it  in  the  practical 
part  of  his  wbrk,  in  oppofition  to  obfervation  and  ex¬ 
perience.  We  every  where  fee  the  molt  approved 
methods  of  cure  inculcated  without  reference  to  their 
fquaring  with  this  or  that  doftrine  ;  and  the  ftudent 
will,  in  all  cafes,  find  him  a  fafe  and  accurate  guide 
in  practice. 

Having  treated  of  inflammation  and  the  other  local 
affections  in  fymptomatic  fevers,  the  author  proceeds 
to  the  particular  confideration  of  the  pklegmafice , 
but  our  notice  of  this  muff  be  referved  for  ia  future 
number. 
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Art.  XXXV.  Medical  Jurif prudence :  on  Madnefe-* 
By  John  Johnstone,  AID.  Odlavo,  48  pages.* 
price  2s.  6d,  London,  1800.  Johnson. 

THE  obfervations  here  made  are  intended  as  a 
brief  compendium  of  the  dodlrines  of  infanity, 
and  form  a  part  of  a  colledlion  on  fubjecls  relating  to 
medical  jurisprudence,  which  it  is  the  author’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  prefen t  the  public  with  at  fome  future  time. 
The  late  trial  of  II ad  fie  Id  y  for  an  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Sovereign,  has  rendered  the  fubjedt  highly  in- 
terehing  •  and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatefl 
moment,  that  the  ideas  of  mankind,  efpecially  of  thofe 
who  have  the  di red! ion  and  controul  over  men’s  ac¬ 
tions,  as  guardians  and  adminiftrators  of  the  laws, 
fhould  be  corredt  and  well  founded,  with  refpedi  to 
the  nature  of  infanity,  fo  far,  at  lead,  as  to  enable 
them  to  determine  on  its  prefence  or  abfence;  fc  Left, 
on  the  one  hand,”  as  Judge  Hale  obferves,  <c  inhu¬ 
manity  be  pradiifed  towards  the  defedis  of  human 
nature;”  or,  on  the  other,  Cf  there  be  too  great  an 
indulgence  given  to  great  crimes.”  How  unfettled 
opinions  are  on  this  head  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage  : 

-  It  is  necefiary  here  to  notice  the  opinions  of 
lawyers  on  the  fubjedt  of  madnefs,  and  of  what  they 
term  lucid  intervals  ;  and  forry  am  I  to  obferve,  that 
the  conlideration  and  mercy  fo  generally  charadteriftic 
of  our  laws  are  on  thefe  topics  not  to  be  found.  On 
the  contrary,  a  principle  feems  to  be  adopted  which 
religion,  morality,  and  law  have  ufually  kept  in  the 
back  ground,  though  in  human  fy (terns  it  cannot  be 
entirely  forgotten— that  of  reafoning  from  the  poffibi- 
3ity  of  abufe.  In  matters  of  property,  it  is  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  lawyers,  that  the  lucid  interval  is  only  to  be 
determined  by  a  return  of  foundnefs  and  reafon.  If 
a  man  were  evidently  mad  on  Monday,  and  on  Wed- 
nefday,  the  law  pronounces  that  there  was  no  lucid 

interval 
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interval  on  the  intervening  day  :  in  criminal  matters* 
the  capacity  for  acting  is  determined  not  by  the  proxi¬ 
mity  of  the  pad,  or  of  the  fnbfequent  infanity.  If 
there  are  figns  of  reafon  at  the  moment  of  the  com- 
million  of  a  crime,  more  efpecially  of  a  heinous  crime, 
the  law  judges  fuch  figns  of  reafon  to  conftitute  a  lucid 
interval. 

c  In  fupport  of  the  firft  pofition,  we  have  the 
Chancery  decifion  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  emphati¬ 
cally  obferved  at  the  time,  that  to  decide  otherwife, 

“  would  be  letting  Bedlam  loofe  upon  mankind.”  In 
fupport  of  the  fecond,  we  have  the  venerable  autho¬ 
rity  of  judge  Hale,  and  the  comments  upon  his  judg¬ 
ment,  in  the  trials  of  Lord  Ferrers,  &c.’ 

Thus  does  the  law  countenance  two  different  in¬ 
terpretations  of  a  faff.  For,  as  the  author  juftly  ob~ 
ferves,  how  can  we  otherwife  account  for  this  ftrange 
folecifm,  that  the  laws  decree  a  man  to  be  mad,  and 
incapable  of  alienating  property,  who  might  be  hang¬ 
ed  for  the  deftru£tion  of  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature, 
becaufe  he  appeared  compofed  and  rational  at  the 
time,  though  confeffedly  infane  before  and  afterwards? 
Such  a  difpenfation  of  law  is  fo  contrary  to  fcience, 
fuch  an  abominable  outrage  againft  fociety,  fo  high  a 
treafon  againft  Nature,  that  it  ought  inftantly  to  be 
done  away. 

The  author  is  of  opinion  that  madnefs  has,  proper¬ 
ly  fpeaking,  no  lucid  intervals,  except  we  chufe  to 
denominate  the  calmnefs,  and  apparent  indifference, 
when  the  hallucination  is  not  touched  upon,  a  lucid 
interval.  A  man,  he  obferves,  at  any  given  moment, 
is  either  mad  or  not — his  brain  and  fenfofial  powers 
muft  either  actuate  him  to  the  aftions  of  the  found 
mind,  or  not.  He  may  appear  rational  when  he  is  not 
— he  may  converfe  upon  indifferent  fu ejects  with  ap¬ 
parent  reafon  one  minute,  and  the  next  may  ftrangle 
you  in  a  fit  of  frenzy:  but  can  this,he  aiks,  be  termed 
a  lucid  interval  1 — The  cpnclufion  from  the  author’s 
doctrine  is,  that  maniacs  are  not  amenable  to  law  for 

actions' 
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aftions  done  in  their  intervals  of  apparent  reafoni 
however  long  in  duration  the  interval  may  be  :  but 
the  fubjeft  is  involved  in  great  difficulties,  and  Judges 
and  Juries,  in  deciding  on  fucli  cafes* *  have  an  arduous 
and  anxious  talk  to  perform. 


Art.  XXXVI.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Perci  val,  on  the 
Prevention  of  Injections  Fevers.  And  an  Addrefs 
to  the  College  of  Phyficians  at  Philadelphia ,  on  the 
Prevention  of  the  American  Peftilence.  By  John 
Haygarth,  M.D.  F.R.S.  SCc.  & '{c.  Qftavo,  188 
pages,  price  5s.  London,  1801.  Cadell  and 
Davies. 

*  d 

INFECTIOUS  fevers,  which  formerly  committed 
fuch  ravages  among  the  human  race,  and  which 
even  at  the  prefent  moment  reign  almoft  without  con- 
troul  in  large  portions  of  the  globe,  have,  with  us,  loft 
much  of  their  terrors,  from  the  exertions  of  enlighten¬ 
ed  phyficians  of  late  years,  and  the  fuccefsfui  employ¬ 
ment  of  preventive  means.  Among  philofophers  of 
this  defeription,  no  one  ranks  higher  than  the  author 
of  the  Letter  before  us  :  to  him  we  are  chiefly  indebt* 
ed  for  pointing  out  how  eafily  and  effectually  a  ca¬ 
lamity  of  this  fort  maybe  prevented  by  proper  means. 
On  a  fubjeft  of  fuch  high  import  to  mankind,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  in  us  to  bellow  a  fuperficial  notice* 
We  fliall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  moll  interelling  fafts  and  deduftions  re¬ 
lating  to  it. 

So  long  back  as  the  year  1777,  the  author  began 
to  ascertain,  by  clinical  experiments,  according  to 
what  law  the  variolous  infeftion,  and,  in  1780  and  1781, 
according  to  what  law  the  febrile  infeftion  is  propa¬ 
gated.  He  found  that  the  pernicious  efiefts  of  the 
'  variolous  miafms  were  limited  to  a  very  narrow 
fphere.  In  the  open  air,  and  in  moderate  cafes,  he 

difeovered 
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4‘ffcovered  that  the  infectious  diftance  does  not  exceed 
■half  a" yard*.  Hence  it  is  probable  that,  even  when 
the  diftemper  is  malignant,  the  infectious  influence 
extends  to  but  a  few  yards  from  the  fourceofthe  poifon. 
He  foon  alfo  difcovered,  that  the  contagion  of  fevers 
yvas  confined  to  a  much  narrower  fphere,  and  ventured 
to  recommend  the  admitting  fever  patients  into  wards 
of  the  Chefter  Infirmary  itfelf,  inftead  of  an  adjoining 
building,  as  he  had  before  propofed. 

In  order  to  afcertain  the  latent  period  of  typhus  fe¬ 
ver,  that  is,  the  interval  which  occurs  between  expo- 
fure  to  infedion  and  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fymp- 
toms,  a  confiderable  number  of  cafes  are  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form,  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  a  fynoptical 
view  of  the  fubjeCf .  The  fame  tables  ferve  to  (hew, 
likewife,  the  proportion  of  perfons  liable  to  receive 
infection  when  fo  expofed. 

it  appears  clearly,  from  the  faffs  adduced,  that  not 
one  in  twenty-three,  or  even  one  in  thirty-three,  ef- 
capes  infeffion  when  expofed  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time.  It  hence  appears,  alfo,  that  as  many  perfons 
are  liable  to  receive  the  typhous  as  the  variolous  con¬ 
tagion.  The  author  judges,  however,  that  a  certain 
dole,  as  in  other  cafes  of  poifon,  is  neceffary  in  order 
to  infeCtion  being  taken.  4  The  larger  the  dole  of  a 
poifon  or  drug,’  he  ohferves,  6  the  greater  in  general 
is  the  eflfeCf  which  it  produces.  Many  of  the  moll 
powerful  and  falutary  medicines,  when  taken  in  too 
large  a  quantity,  are  poifons,  as  opium,  antimony, 
mercury,  hemlock,  aconite,  foxglove,  &c.  Even 
arfenic  itfelf,  the  moff  virulent  and  unmanageable  of 
all  poifons,  by  the  fkill  and  attention  of  phyiicians, 
has  been  reclaimed  from  the  clafs  of  mifchievous  fub- 
ffances,  and,  by  a  diminution  of  the  dofe,  is  held,  on 
good  authority,  to  be  a  fafe  and  ufeful  remedy. 

c,On  this  fubjeCf,  a  farther  analogy  ought  to  be  taken 
into  confideration.  In  different  conftitutions,  and  in 

*  See  the  Inquiry  how  to  prevent  the  Small-Pox,  by  Dr.  Haygarth. 

different 
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different  indifpofitions,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  va¬ 
riety  in  the  operation  of  any  drug  ;  in  fome  more  than 
others.  Few  drugs  are  fo  uncertain  in  their  effects  as 
antimony:  four  or  fix  times  the  dofe  of  it  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  one  patient  more  than  for  another,  or  for  the 
fame  perfon  in  different  difeafes.  In  moil  other  me¬ 
dicines  and  poifons,  the  difference  between  the  leaf! 
and  greateft  operating  dofe  is  much  lefs  than  what  is 
here  hated.  The  mifchievous  quantity  of  infedlious 
miafms,  as  might  be  expefted  from  the  analogy  here 
explained,  admits  of  fome  degree  of  variation.  They 
propagate  the  fmall-pox,  however,  with  much  unifor¬ 
mity,  as  has  been  proved  in  the  Inquiry  and  the 
Sketch.  It  is  not  improbable  that  debility,  or  indif- 
pofition,  or  fear,  or  expofure  to  cold  or  fatigue,  or,  as 
fome  fuppofe,  a  difference  of  diet,  may  occafion 
greater  variety  in  the  quantity  of  poifonous  miafms  re- 
quifite  to  produce  an  infectious  fever  than  the  fmall- 
pox.  In  thefe  peculiar  circumftances,  a  fufficient, 
which  can  only  be  a  imall,  allowance  may  be  made 
for  the  difference,  without  much  difficulty.’ 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  faid  refpedling  the 
dofe  of  infedllon,  and  which  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
author’s  experience,  that  when  the  chamber  of  a  pa¬ 
tient  ill  of  an  infectious  fever  is  fpacious,  airy,  and 
clean,  few  or  none,  even  of  the  molt  intimate  attend¬ 
ants,  will  catch  the  diflemper. 

A  certain  time  of  expofure  feems  alfo  to  be  necei- 
fary,  in  order  to  the  effedt  being  produced.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  example  of  medical  practitioners,  that 
air  ftrongiy  impregnated  wfiih  infedlious  miafms  may 
be  breathed  for  a  ffiort  time,  and  air  weakly  impreg¬ 
nated  for  a  long  time,  without  any  injury.  W e  might 
hence  be  led  to  imagine,  that  the  poifonous  miafms 
do  not  generate  a  fever  till  they  have  been  refpired, 
without  interruption,  for  feveral  days ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  fome  perfons,  fuch  an  accumulated 
quantity  of  the  poifon  may  be  required.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  other  fafts  manifeftly  prove,  that  a  Ihort  ex- 
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pofure  to  a  peftilential  atmofphere  can,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  produce  a  fever. 

Perfons  confined  in  the  midft  of  contagion  are 
enabled  to  bear  a  much  larger  dofe  of  it  than  others. 
Thus  it  is  a  well  known  fa 61,  that  felons  have  worn 
clothes  without  injury,  which,  neverthelefs,  commu¬ 
nicated  infeftion  to  frefli  perfons  ip  a  court  of  juftice. 
The  argument,  however,  the  author  remarks,  does 
not  apply  to  medical  perfons,  as  their  expofure  is 
at  intervals  only,  and  at  uncertain  periods  :  and  we 
know,  with  refpeft  to  other  applications,  that  fuch  is 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  their  aftion. 

|t  is  probable,  the  author  thinks,  that  the  poifon  of 
typhus  is  infeftious  at  a  greater  diftance  in  air  that  is 
vitiated  by  refpiration  ;  efpecially  when  we  confider, 
what  is  generally  allowed,  that  putrid  fevers  are  ge¬ 
nerated  by  a  great  number  of  perfons  crowded  toge¬ 
ther  into  the  fame  room,  as  in  a  Chip,  jail,  &c. 

The  whole  evidence  which  the  author  has  been 
able  to  colJeQ,  inconteftibly  leads  to  this  very  impor¬ 
tant  conclufion,  that  febrile  infeQion  extends  but  to  a 
very  narrow  fphere  from  the  poifon,  lets  probably  than 
that  of  f  mall-pox.  It  appears  highly  improbable,  he 
thinks,  that  the  typhous  infeftion  fhould  ever  be 
communicated,  in  the  open  air,  by  the  common  inter- 
courfe  of  fociety ;  becaufe  vifitors,  and  even  attend¬ 
ants,  with  very  few  exceptions,  efcape  the  fever,  when 
expofed  to  it  in  even  the  fame  chamber,  if  clean, 
airy,  and  fpacious.  In  like  manner,  clothes  expofed 
to  typhus  miafms  are  not  likely  to  acquire  a  peftilen¬ 
tial  quality,  fo  as  to  communicate  infection.  Infec¬ 
tious  miafmata  being  invifible,  it  is  chemically  de- 
monftrable,  the  author  obferv'es,  that  the  poifonous 
vapour  is  united  with  air  by  folution,  and  not  by 
diffufion  (imply ;  for  it  is  maintained,  that  no  two 
fubftances  do,  in  any  inftance  whatever,  exift  toge¬ 
ther,  in  a  perfe6tly  pellucid  (late,  unlefs  they  are  che¬ 
mically  united  with  each  other.  If  the  febrile  miafms, 
therefore,  be  diffolved  in  air,  and  attrafled  from  it  by 

clothes. 
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clothes,  they  could  not,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  on 
any  known  principle,  be  again  attradted  from  clothes 
by  air,  as  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  elec¬ 
tive  attraction .  The  author,  however,  is  not  an  advo¬ 
cate  tor  the  dodtrine  which  has  been  taught  in  France, 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  viz.  That 
infedtious  fevers,  fmall-pox,  and  even  the  plague,  are 
never  caught,  except  by  contact  of  the  patient  or 
poifon.  This  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  no  doubt  highly 
dangerous  in  its  tendency. 

With  refpedt  to  the  period  at  which  a  typhus  fever 
becomes  infedtious  after  its  commencement,  the  au¬ 
thor  has  no  fatisfadtory  documents  to  bring  forwards. 
The  latent  period  ofinfedtion  appears  to  vary  from  a 
few  days  to  two  months,  without  any  regularity  as 
to  this  point.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  fever  takes 
place,  in  fome  cafes,  immediately  after  expofure  ;  but 
this  appears  doubtful,  as  of  feventy-two  cafes  here 
collected,  it  was  not  fufpedted,  except  in  one  tingle 
infiance,  that  the  fever  began  immediately  from  the 
time  when  the  infection  was  caught. 

Thefe  preliminary  observations  lead  the  author  to 
a  number  of  important  practical  conclufions: 

1.  c  Medical,  clerical,  and  other  vifitors  of  patients  in 
infectious  fevers,  may  fully  perform  their  important  du¬ 
ties  with  fafety  to  themfelves.’  The  great  means  of 
prevention  are  cleanlinefs,  and  fufficient  ventilation. 

2.  €  In  any  houfe,  with  fpacious  apartments,  the 
whole  family,  even  the  nurfes  of  a  patient  ill  of  a 
typhus  fever,  maybe  preferved  from  infeCtiond 

3.  'Schools  may  be  preferved  from  febrile  infedtiond 
The  truth  of  this  pofition  is  finely  illuftrated  by  the 
following  fadis,  publifhed  by  the  author  in  his  Sketch 
of  a  Plan  for  exterminating  the  C a fu at  Small-Pox >  in 
the  year  1784.  “  In  April  1779,  Matter  Plumbe,  the 
fon  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  near  Liverpool,  was  at¬ 
tacked,  in  a  dangerous  degree,  with  a  lcarlet  fever 
and  fore  throat,  in  the  houfe  of  his  fchool-malter,  the 

Rev, 
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Rev.  Mr.  Vanbrugh,  at  Cheiter.  There  were  at  this 
time  thirty-feven  young  gentlemen,  boarders  in  the 
family,  moft  of  whom,  it  is  highly  probable,  w7ere  dif- 
pofed  to  receive  this  dangerous  contagion.  My  pa¬ 
tient’s  chamber  was  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the 
houfe,  at  the  landing  of  the  firft  pair  of  flairs  :  all  the 
fcholars  went  clofe  pafl  his  door  feveral  times  a  day. 
At  this  feafon,  Winchefler,  and  feveral  other  large 
fchools  in  England,  fent  home  and  difperfed  their 
fcholars,  on  account  of  this  diftemper,  which  had 
alarmingly  fpread  amongthem.  Whether  this  meafure, 
with  all  its  inconveniences,  was  not  advifeable,  became 
a  ferious  quefiion.  The  numerous  fa6ts  w7hich  I  had 
then  colleded  to  prove  that  the  variolous  infedion, 
though  probably  the  moil  virulent  wre  are  acquainted 
wdth  in  this  climate,  exerted  its  baneful  influence  but 
to  a  final!  dillance  only  from  the  poifon,  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  the  contagion  of  a  fcarlet  fever  was 
incapable  of  producing  more  extenflve  mifchief.  The 
Mules  of  Prevention  wmre  placed  on  the  door  of  the 
patient’s  chamber,  and  rigid  attention  to  their  faithful 
obfervance  was  required.  The  event  fully  juflified 
my  hopes.  Though  all  the  thirty-feven  fcholars  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fame  houfe  and  family  during  the 
whole  difeafe,  yet  not  one  of  them  was  infeded. 

c  I  do  not  recoiled  any  obfervations  recorded  by 
authors  to  determine  what  proportion  of  mankind  are 
liable  to  the  attack  of  the  fcarlet  fever.  In  Odober 
1778,  out  of  forty  young  ladies,  at  a  boarding-fchool 
in  Chefler,  all  but  four  had  the  diflemper,  twelve 
very  feverely,  and  two  moil  dangeroufly.  This  com¬ 
parative  flatement  of  fads  fhews,  beyond  all  reafon- 
able  doubt,  to  what  a  little  dillance  from  the  poifon 
the  infedious  miafms  extend,  and  that  the  Rules  of 
Prevention  are  in  this  refpe6l  fully  adequate  to  their 
purpofef — The  fame  dodrine  is  applicable  to  fm.all- 
pox,  mealies,  fcarlet  fever,  chin-cough,  mumps,  &c. 
vol.  viii.  T  ‘  4.  ‘In 
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4.  ‘  In  an  hofpital,  infectious  fevers  ought  never  tq 
be  admitted  into  the  fame  wards  with  patients  ill  of 

other  difeafes. 

* 

5.  €  When  an  infeCtious  fever  is  ip  a  fmall  hpufe, 
the  family  cannot  be  preferved  from  it,  unlefs  the 
patients  are  removed  into  a  feparate  building.  . 

6.  f  In  like  manner,  infectious  fevers  may  be  pre¬ 
yen  ted  in  the  army  and  navy.’ 

Subjoined  to  the  Letter  to  Dr.  Percival ,  is  an  A  dr 
drels  to  the  College  oi  Phyficians  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  Prevention  of  the  American  Peitilence.  Our 
readers  have  been  made  acquainted  with  the  vague 
and  contradictory  opinions  held  by  the  different  prac¬ 
titioners  of  that  country,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  diftemper  y  difputes  that  probably  were 
productive  of  the  very  word  effeCts ;  for  a  confiaerable 
number  of  the  phyficians  of  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  wrere  led,  by  pre-conceived  notions,  to  negleCt, 
and  even  to  pppofe,  plans  the  moft  effeCtual  for  its 
prevention.  The  College  of  Philadelphia,  we  faw, 
were  fully  convinced,  on  what  appear  incontrovert¬ 
ible  grounds,  of  the  contagion  being  of  imported  ori¬ 
gin  ;  an  opinion  which  Dr.  Haygarth  thinks  fufficientiy 
eftablifhed  to  produce  general  conviCtion.  The  oppo¬ 
site  opinions  are  here  reviewed,  and  the  evidence  on 
which  they  were  built  minutely  feminized.  And  it 
appears  to  the  author,  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  Philadelphia  have  alledged  the  moft  frivolous,  in¬ 
adequate,  and  groundlefs  caufes  of  this  calamitous  dif¬ 
temper.— But  of  thefe  our  readers  are  already  in  pof- 
feffion. 


Art.  XXX VII.  Observations  on  the  Bile  and  its 

Difeafes *  *,  and  on  the  Oeconomy  of  the  Liver  ;  read 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians ,  as  the  Gulf  oni ait 

*  Ouery-^-What  are  the  difeafes  of  the  bile  ? 

Lecture. 
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Lecture  of  the  Year  1799.  %RicharbPowell, 
M.  D .  Fellow  of  the  College ,  <Sfc.  Oftavo,  180 
pages,  price  4s.  London,  1800.  Rivingtqns. 

HE  late  elaborate  Treatife  of  Dr.  Saunders  * 


A  the  Structure  and  Oeconomy  of  the  Liver , 
firft  delivered,  like  the  prefent,  as  the  Guljtonian  Lec¬ 
ture,  has  left  us  little  to  expe£V  in  the  way  of  novelty 
on  the  fubjeft  ;  and,  in  fa£t,  not  much  of  this  fort 
will  be  found  in  the  work  before  us:  whatever  is  pe¬ 
culiar,  however,  in  doctrines  or  practice,  we  fhall  pro* 
ceed  to  notice  in  courfe. 

After  defcribing  the  ftru£lure  of  the  liver,  and  its 
relative  fituation  in  the  body,  and  having  pointed  out 
the  peculiarities  of  this  vifcus  in  the  foetal  hate,  the 
author  inquires  into  the  fources  of  the  bile ;  to  wit, 
whether  it  be  fecreted  by  the  extremities  of  the  he¬ 
patic  .artery,  or  by  thofe  of  the  vena  portae,  according 
to  the  now  generally  received  opinion.  The  higheft  au¬ 
thorities,  it  is  obferved,  fince  the  difcovery  of  Harvey, 
which  deftroyed  the  ideas  of  the  antients,  refpedting 
the  importance  of  the  liver  to  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
have  given  this  office  to  the  vena  portae,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  chief  arguments  upon  which  they 
have  refted  this  opinion  :  That  no  other  idea  can  fuf- 
ficiently  explain  the  peculiar  diftribution  of  the  vena 
portse  through  the  liver,  differing,  as  it  does,  in  the 
ramifications  of  its  trunk  towards  the  heart,  from  every 
other  vein  in  the  body.  That  the  diftribution  of  its 
extreme  branches,  when  they  are  injected,  refembles 
the  diftribution  of  thofe  arteries  which  are  known  to 
be  fecretory.  That  no  other  reafon  can  be  given 
why  a  branch  of  vena  portee  Ihould  fo  conftantly,  and 
uniformly  accompany  a  branch  of  the  biliary  du6t. 
That  the  venal  blood,  as  it  returns  from  the  inteftines, 
the  veins  of  which  unite  to  form  the  vena  porter,  is 

*  See  Med,  and  Chir.  Rev.  v.  i.  p.  79.  and  v.  in.  p.  13*  for  un  ac¬ 
count  of  thii  Work. 
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necefianly  loaded  with  acrid  and  oily  particles,  and? 
therefore,  is  more  particularly  fuited  to  the  fecretion 
of,  vvhat  was  thought  to  be,  the  raoft  acrid  and  oily 
fluid  of  the  whole  body.  That  there  is  not  the  ufuai 
relation  of  fize  between  the  branches  of  the  hepatic 
aiteiy  and  the  biliary  duel;  and  that,  if  this  artery 
formed  the  bile,  there  would  not  have  exifted  du£ts,  for 
tne  reception  of  the  fecreted  fluid,  of  a  larger  capa¬ 
city  than  the  whole  of  the  fecreting  artery,  while  the 
branches  of  vena  portas  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
biliary  duft,  and  thus  ftand  to  them  in  the  ufuai  rela¬ 
tion:  and,  lailly,  that  Malpighi  performed  the  experi¬ 
ment  um  crucis  by  tying  up  the  hepatic  artery  of  a 
Jiving  animal,  and  finding  that  the  fecretion  of  bile 
was  not  interrupted. 

Thele  arguments,  it  appears,  are  not  fufnciently 
ftrong  to  induce  the  author  to  adopt  the  opinion  in 
queftion.  Ihey  are,  as  he  obferves,  except  the  laft, 
arguments  from  analogy,  rather  than  from  experi¬ 
ment;  they  appear,  however,  of  no  fmall  weight,  if 
we  except  that  which  fuppofes  the  blood  of  the  vena 
portae  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpofe  of  form¬ 
ing  bile,  a  fuppofition  for  which  there  has  certainly 
not  been  a  fhadow  of  proof  offered.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  Malpighi,  the  author  thinks,  is  not  decifivrp, 
as  the  bile  found  might  have  been  previoufly  in  the 
duds,  or  furni filed  by  the  arterial  blood  ftill  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  veflels.  The  analogies,  on  the  other  fide, 
he  thinks,  are  (fill  more  ftrong,  which  lead  us  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  one  cafe  of  fecretion  refembles  every  other, 
and  that  it  is  performed  by  an  artery  in  the  liver,  as  it 
is  known  to  be-  in  all  other  glands' of  the  body.  It 
may  likewife  be  mentioned,  that  the  peculiar  diftribu- 
tion  of  blood  by  the  vena  portas  fubfifts  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  exiftence  of  the  foetus,  though  it  is 
chiefly  iupplied  from  another  fource  ;  and  that  this 
cannot  be  intended  for  the  fecretion  of  bile,  which  takes 
place  m  io  miall  a  proportion  to  its  caufe  during  the 
Continuance  of  the  foetus  in  the  uterus. 


But 
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But  the  argumentum  crucis  in  this  cafe  is  the  dif- 
feftion  related  by  Mr.  Abernethy ,  in  the  Philojophieal 
Tran/actions  for  1793,  where  the  vena  ports  was  en¬ 
tirely  wanting,  yet  good  and  perfect  bile  was  found  in 
the  liver.  This  faft  may  be  placed  in  oppofition  to 
the  experiment  of  Malpighi  above  quoted  :  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  inference  from  ftatements  fo  much 
in  oppofition  with  each  other.  The  author,  however, 
decides  in  favour  of  the  hepatic  artery,  as  the  fecre- 
tory  organ,  and  affigns  another  ufe  to  the  vena  portae. 

His  opinion  on  this  fubjeft  is,  that  the  vena  portae 
is  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  the  circulation,  as  a 
fort  of  refervoir  to  the  heart,  which  prevents  the  rapid 
return  of  blood  to  the  right  auricle,  which  would 
take  place  without  it ;  and,  under  circumftances  of 
difficulty  or  obftruftion  to  its  paffage  through  the 
lungs,  allowing,  by  its  diftention,  of  a  confiderable  ac¬ 
cumulation  for  their  relief.  This  opinion  he  has  been 
led  to  adopt  from  an  attention  to  fome  circumftances 
ot  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  which  have  frequently  been 
found  accompanied  by  a  difeafed  ftate  of  the  liver. 
s  In  examining  phthifical  patients,’  he  remarks,  c  or 
fuch  as  have,  trom  any  caufe,  had  the  lungs  rendered 
lefs  pervious  to  the  circulating  blood,  I  have  very  fre¬ 
quently  found  the  liver  enlarged  in  its  fize,  and  Joofer 
in  its  texture;  in  fome  very  confiderablyfo,  and  appear¬ 
ing  little  more  than  a  conne&ed  mafs  of  blood,  readily 
giving  way,  and  breaking  down  on  the  application  of 
flight  preffure;  and,  in  other  cafes,  inje&ions  pufhed 
into  the  vena  portae  have  feemed  to  diftend  the  liver 
more  readily  and  completely,  than  where  no  difeafe  of 
the  lungs  fubfified.’ 

What  weight  in  argument  thefe  obfervations  pof- 
fefs,  we  (hall  not  determine;  but  the  appeal  to  ex¬ 
perience,  when  fcrutinized,  has  certainly  not  much. 
To  have  obferved  what  is  here  afferted,  the  author 
mull  at  leaft  have  witneffed  as  many  diffeclions  as 
Morgagni,  Bonetus ,  or  the  other  few  laborious  and 
indefatigable  anatomifts  of  the  laid  century;  a  fuppofi- 
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tion  that  does  not  very  well  accord  with  his  known 
habits  and  opportunities.  What  muft  have  been  the 
number  of  difleQions  of  phthifical  patients  which 
could  have  afforded  ‘  very  frequent  injlances  of  the 
liver  enlarged  in  fize,  and  loofer  in  texture  ;  and 
fame  very  conjiderably  fo ,  appearing  little  more  than 
a  connedied  mafs  of  blood,  and  breaking  down  on 
the  application  of  flight  preffure  ?’  and  of  others,  where 
*  injections  pufhed  into  the  vena  portae  have  feemed  to 
diftend  the  liver  more  readily  and  completely  than 
where  no  difeafe  of  the  lungs  fubfiftedr’  It  is  evident 
that  no  man  could  have  obferved  *  very  frequent 
inflances’  of  all  this.  This  broad  and  unguarded 
mode  of  affertion  is  too  common  in  medical  writings, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  reprobated  ;  fince  it  tends  to 
introduce  as  general  laws,  what,  if  the  obferver  were 
even  accurate,  ought  only  to  rank  as  exceptions,  and 
thus  obffruCls  mod  materially  the  progrefs  of  fcience. 
This  is  an  evil  which  exifls  to  a  great  extent  in  me* 
dicine,  the  teftimonies  of  which  few  can  venture  to 
place  much  reliance  on.  Errors  thus  generated  are 
perpetuated  ;  for  medical  experiments  cannot  be  re¬ 
viled.  “  The  dead  tell  no  tales.” 

"I  he  qualities  of  the  bile  arc  next  confidered.  The 
experiments  on  this  head  are  minute  and  appa¬ 
rently  accurate.  Bile  has  been  fuppofed  to  confift 
in  great  part  of  a  peculiar  reiln,  rendered  foluble  in 
water  by  its  union  with  foda  ;  but  the  experiments 
of  the  author  feem  to  fhew  that  the  fuppofed  refmous 
matter  has  not  Efficient  analogy  with  this  clafs  of 
bodies  to  juftify  its  arrangement  with  them.  It  lique¬ 
fies  in  a  lower  temperature  ;  it  can  fcarcely  be  called 
inflammable ;  it  is  infoluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
unites  abundantly  and  readily  with  alkalies.  It  teems 
rather  to  be  a  peculiar  modification  of  animal  matter, 
characterized  by  its  bitter  tafle,  and  other  appropriate 
relations,  and  to  bear  a  flxong  analogy  to  a  bitter  mat¬ 
ter,  which  exifts,  diftinft  from  every  other,  in  foirie 

vegetables. 
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Vegetables,  as  the  wood  of  the  quaffia  amara.  It  may 
not  improperly  be  denominated,  the  author  thinks, 
the  animal  bitter  principle; 

The  difeafes  which  depend  on  the  Hate  of  the  liver 
may  be  divided  into  fuch  as  affeft  the  Hructure  of’its 
fubflance,  or  of  its  appendages  ;  and  fuch  as  confift  of 
a  morbid  alteration  of  the  fluid  it  fecretes,  either  in 
quantity  or  quality,  or  in  a  derangement  of  its  natural 
courfe.  In  the  prefent  inquiry  the  two  laffc  alone  are 
confidered,  viz.  thofe  difeafes  which  arife  from  the 
Hate  or  altered  courfe  of  the  bile,  including  jaundice, 
cholera,  and  biliary  concretions. 

The  experiments  of  the  author  on  thefe  concretions 
lead  him  to  fufpeft,  that  the  difference  between  biliary 
concretions  and  bile  depends  merely  upon  the  rela¬ 
tively  increafed  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  latter. 
*  The  concretion/  he  obferves,  c  after  having  been 
fubmitted  to  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  was  effentially 
altered  in  its  characters,  and  brought  into  a  Hate  much 
more  nearly  refembling  that  matter  which  is  in  bile*  com¬ 
bined  with  foda.  It  had  become  foluble  in  alkali,  with 
the  affumption  of  fome  bitternefs  of  tafte,  and  of  the 
peculiar  colour  of  bile,  in  which  relations  to  the  fame 
agent  it  had  not  previoufly  Hood.  The  nitric  acid, 
too,  had  been  deprived  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  oxy¬ 
gen,  for  its  previoufly  white  fumes  were  then  convert¬ 
ed  into  orange  ones.  Independent  of  this  alteration 
of  the  acid,  the  analogy  of  other  phenomena  would 
lead  us  to  the  belief  that  the  matter  had  received  a 
larger  portion  of  this  particular  principle.  The  ten¬ 
dency  of  every  fubftance  to  combine  with  alkalies 
feems  to  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  with  which  they  are  combined.  In  the 
bleaching  of  linen,  for  inflance,  this  combination  is 
effefted  before  alkalies  can  aft  upon  or  diffolve  the 
colouring  particles,  as  the  ufe  of  the  oxy-muriatic 
acid,  and  the  effects  it  produces,  have  moft  decisively 
eflablifhed,  * 

T  4  *  But, 
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‘  But,  even  if  the  fixation  of  oxygen  be  admitted;, 
it  may  be  afkecl,  whether  this  be  all  the  change  which 
takes  place,  and  whether  the  bafe  remains  unaltered* 
except  in  this  one  particular?  If  this  was  all,  it  feem- 
ed  probable  that  the  oxygenation  of  this  fpecies  of 
biliary  concretion  ought  alfo  to  be  effected  by  other, 
and  perhaps  by  more  fimple  and  fatisfa^tory  methods* 
as  by  the  life  of  oxy-muriatic  acid;  dr  its  combina¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  idea  would  alfo,  perhaps,  be  favoured  by 
confidering  that  the  original  matter  is  inflammable* 
and  the  altered  matter  not  fo. 

,  ‘  With  this  view  I  nearly  filled  a  fmall  bottle  with 
oxy-muriatic  acid,  and  added  thereto  a  few  grains  of 
this  concretion  :  in  Order  to  affift  the  decompofitiou 
of  this  acid,  I  expofed  it  to  a  firong  light*  which  is 
found*  under  other  circumftances*  to  be  ftrikingly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  transfer, of  its  oxygen,  and  continued 
the  expofure  for  three  days  :  the  acid  was  altered;  it 
had  loft  its  fuperabundance  of  oxygen,  and  had  be¬ 
come  common  muriatic  acid ;  but  this  liberated  oxygen 
did  not  appear  to  have  combined  with  the  matter  of 
the  concretion,  which  was  not  more  foluble  in  alkali 
than  before,  or  altered  at  all  in  its  relation  to  ether* 
alkohol*  or  other  fol vents  of  it. 

As  a  difference  of  temperature  might  confider- 
ably  influence  the  affinities  of  thefe  feveral  principles* 
I  triturated  a  fmall  portion  of  this  concretion*  fo  as  to 
mix  it  intimately  with  oxy-muriat  of  potafh,  and  then, 
having  added  a  fmall  quantity  of  water,  expofed  the 
mixture  to  212°,  for  a  confiderable  time,  without  ap¬ 
parently  eiTefting  this  alteration.  Another  portion  of 
the  fame  mixture  was  left  expofed  to  light  for  feve¬ 
ral  weeks*  but  this  transfer  of  o^vgen  had  not  taken 
place. 

*  It  was  farther  defirable*  upon  the  fame  principle* 
to  try  the  converfc  of  the  former  experiments*  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  deprive  bile  of  its  oxygen,  and  fee  whether 
it  w^s  by  this  means  changed  into  a  matter  refembling 
its  concretions*  For.  this  purpofe  I  mixed  bile  with 
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water,  impregnated  with  hydro-fulphure,  under  va¬ 
rious  circ  urn  fiances  and  temperatures,  but  without 
fuccefs.  There  was,  after  long  handing,  fome  preci¬ 
pitation  of  thin  films,  but  it  did  not  feem  to  be  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  matter  of  concretions. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  there  are  many  rea- 
fons  why  we  fhould  be  cautious  in  admitting  the  con- 
clufion,  that  the  difference  between  biliary  concretion 
and  matter  of  bile  depends  folely  upon  the  relatively 
increafed  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  latter.  If  other 
animal  matter  did  not  hand  to  nitric  acid  in  a  very 
fimilar  relation,  if  other  lefs  fufpicious  modes  of  adding 
oxygen  produced  the  fame  effect,  or  if  its  abftraction 
left  any  thing  like  concretion,  the  theory  would  be 
perfect ;  as  it  hands  here,  it  is  very  deficient;  but  hill 
it  correfponds  fo  well  with  various  hrong  analogies, 
and  fo  hrikingly  explains  all  that  we  know  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  and  cure,  that,  though  I  may  be  condemned 
for  the  adoption  of  a  hahy  and  unfounded  opinion,  I 
cannot  help  preffing  it  as  a  point  hilLdeferving  future 
confideration.’  ....  ((  *  . 

The  following  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  a 
fedentary  life  may  be  fuppofed  to  operate  in  favouring 
the  production  of  gall-hones,  .merit  attention. 

c  The  chief  circumftan.ce  which  feems  to  determine 
the  formation  of  biliary  concretions  is  a  life  of  indo¬ 
lence  and  inactivity;  it  matters  not  whether  it  has 
been  paffed  amidh  the  luxuries  of  greatnefs,  or  the 
hard  fnips  of  poverty ;  and,  if  it  be  more  common  in  the 
former,  it  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  neceffity  compels  the 
fubjeCts  of  the  latter  to  more  perfonai  exertion.  This 
appears  to  be  a  point  of  univerfal  confent.  They  are 
comparatively  much  more  frequent  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  in  either  fex,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have 
paffed  the  middle  and  aClive  period  of  life.  Haller 
noticed  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  criminals, 
whofe  death  had  been  preceded  by  long  confinement. 
They  are  often  found  in  the  gall-bladders  of  oxen, 
which  have  been  flailed  during  the  winter  months;  and 
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I  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  they  occur  in  a  lafgef 
than  common  proportion  of  maniacs,  who  have  beeii 
long  confined.  , 

*  What*  then,  are  the  particular  eircumftances  of 
finch  a  mode  of  life,  and  how  can  they  be  fuppofed  to 
operate  in  the  formation  of  biliary  concretions  ?  It 
implies  not  only  a  want  of  exertion  of  the  mulcular 
powers,  which  are  obedient  to  the  will*  but  alfo  lefs 
action  of  the  involuntary  ones.  The  contractions  of 
the  heart  and  arteries  are  made  more  flowly,  while 
exercife  may  increafe  them  fo  as  to  be  almoft  count- 
lefs.  The  refpiration  is  much  lefs  frequent,  and  a  lefs 
proportion  of  oxygen  gas  is  expended  by  an  animal  in 
a  (late  of  quietude.  The  relative  fitualion  of  the 
liver  to  the  diaphragm,  and  its  participation  in  the 
motions  of  it  during  refpiration,  is  another  circum- 
fiance  alfo  by  which  it  is  very  probable  that  its  fecre- 
tions  are  affeCted.  From  the  experiments  upon  thefe 
concretions  with  nitric  acid, I  would  again  repeat,  that 
no  conclufions  can  fairly  be  drawn  as  to  any  morbid 
alteration  which  takes  place  in  an  animal  body,  but  if 
it  can  be  fuppofed  to  aCt  fimply  by  fupplying  oxygen 
by  its  decompofition  to  the  matter  of  concretions,  and 
thus  to  bring  it  nearer  to  that  which  is  combined  with 
alkali  to  form  bile,  it  may  be  afked,  whether  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  fyftem  may  not,  perchance, 
occafion  the  feeretion  of  a  matter  containing  lefs,  and 
which  cryflallizes,  inltead  of  a  matter  containing  more, 
and  which  is,  by  this  means,  rendered  loluble  in  ah 
kali. 

«  It  is  probable  that  climate,  and  its  attendant  cir- 
cumftanees,  have  a  confiderable  influence  upon  this 
morbid  alteration.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  it  muft  be  a  very  rare  difeafe  indeed  in  hot 
countries,  though  the  inactivity  connected  with  them 
might  feem,  at  firft  fight,  likely  to  render  it  frequent. 
The  bile  there  has  a  tendency  to  run  into  a  different 
ftate  of  alteration.  The  antients  appear  to  have 
known  little  of  it ;  with  us  it  is  extremely  common. 
,  Haller 
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Haller  mentions  it  as  remarkably  fo  in  Tome  parts  of 
Germany  $  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  nunv- 
ber  of  cafes  recorded,  it  muft  likewife  be  frequent  in 
France  ;  but  there  does  not,  upon  the  whole,  appear 
to  be  fufficient  foundation  for  any  general  opinion  up¬ 
on  this  point  at  prefent.* 
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THE  prefent  work  is  deftined  to  the  ufe  ofthofe 
about  to  commence  the  interefting  ttudy  of 
botany ;  it  is  divided  into  two  principal  parts,  one  of 
which  comprehends  what  is  termed  the  theory,  the 
other  the  pradtical  part,  of  the  fcience. 

In  the  firft  fedtion,  after  having  given  a  definition  of 
a  plant  and  its  different  parts,  and  pointed  out  its 
conifituent  principles,  and  the  charadters,  organicat 
and  chemical,  which  diftinguifh  it  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  author  gives  an  idea  of  the  natural  fa¬ 
milies,  and  enters  into  a  minute  analyfis  of  the  fluid 
and  folid  parts  of  vegetables,  and  the  different  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  juices  which  they  furnifh.  He  thende- 
fcribes  their  particular  organs,  the  fundtions  they  ferve 
to  fulfil,  and  the  diforders  to  which  they  are  liable  ; 
forming  thus  a  complete  treatife  of  the  phyfiology 
and  difeafes  of  plants.  Laftly,  he  paffes  on  to  the 
terminology,  andprefents  us  with  a  view  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  fyftems. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  work  contains  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  principal  plants,  according  to  the  Linnean 
fyfiem  ;  their  characters  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
an  indication  of  the  works  where  they  are  to  be 
found  belt  figured.  Some  remarks,  alfo,  are  made  on 

their 
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their  ufes.  In  an  appendix  the  author  gives  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  proper  choice  of  a  botanical  library  i 
followed  by  a  hiftory  of  the  fcience,  containing  the 
names  of  the  moil  diftinguifhed  botanifts,  in  chronolo¬ 
gical  order,  with  an  ample  table  of  contents. 

The  firft  plate  reprefents  the  limple  folid  parts  of 
plants  ;  the  others  ferve  to  explain  the  Linneanmode 
of  clafiification. 


Art.  XXXIX.  Be  la  Chaleur  Animate ,  Sc.  Of 


Animal  Heal ,  and  its  various  Relations  ;  founded 
on  a  new  Explanation  of  the  calorific  Phenomena , 
with  an  Examination  of  the  Opinions  of  different 
modern  Writers  on  the  fame  Subject ,  By  F.  j  osse, 
of  Rennes.  Paris,  1801. 

IN  a  preliminary  difeourfe,  the  author  points  out 
the  method  purfued  in  treating  the  fubjedt  of  his 
work.  Having  paid  a  juft  tribute  of  applaufe  and 
regret  to  the  celebrated  but  unfortunate  Lavoifier,  he 
inquires,  firft,  what  is  underftood  by  the  terms  light 
and  caloric 9  and  afterwards  cites,  from  Lavoijier ,  the 
principal  part  of  his  theory  refpedting  the  properties 
of  caloric,  and  its  different  modes  of  adling.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Lavoiferian  doctrine,  caloric  exifts  in  all 
bodies,  either  in  the  loofe  ftate,  or  in  that  of  combina¬ 
tion.  In  the  latter  cafe,  it  is  infenfible,  latent,  not 
at  all  affedling  the  temperature  of  bodies,  but  in¬ 
fluencing  folely  their  ftates  of  folidity,  fluidity,  or  gas. 
In  the  former,  it  is  merely  diffufed  amongft  the  mole¬ 
cules  of  bodies,  and  confequently  remains  free  in  their 
interfaces  ;  is  fenfible,  thermometrical,  does  not  affedl 
their  folidity,  but  only  their  temperature*  Thefe 
principles  being  admitted,  the  author  concludes  from 
them,  that  folids  do  not  become  liquid  or  galiform,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  combined 
with  them;  that  the  fenfation  of  cold  is  produced  by 
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the  paflage  of  free  caloric  into  the  ftate  of  combina¬ 
tion,  where  it  remains  latent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  folidification  is  owing  to  the  fucceffive  loft  of  ca¬ 
loric,  which,  in  palling  from  the  ftate  of  mixture  to 
that  of  combination,  had  become  latent ;  a  lofs  which 
neceffarily  produces  heat  by  the  portion  of  combined 
caloric  thus  let  at  liberty. 

Thefe  general  principles  being  confidered  as  efta- 
blfthed,  the  author  applies  them  phyftcaliy  to  annuali¬ 
zation,  and  endeavours,  by  their  aid,  to  account  for 
the  produdlion  of  animal  heat.  With  this  view,  he 
examines  the  relation  of  animal  heat  to  the  procefs  of 
digeftion  ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  liquefaction  above 
ftated,  he  explains  the  chillinefs  which  takes  place 
during  the  time  that  the  food  in  the  ftomach  is  puff¬ 
ing  from  the  folid  to  the  fluid,  and,  fometimes,  the 
gafeous  ftate.  He  afterwards  fhews,  that  the  plaftic 
effects  of  nutrition  ought  to  produce  heat,  by  the  con- 
denfation  of  the  nutritive  juices,  which,  palling  from 
the  fluid  to  the  folid  ftate,  effeft  the  reparation  of  or¬ 
ganic  bodies. 

The  author,  in  the  next  place,  enters  into  a  phyfto- 
logical  difcuffion  refpedling  the  blood  and  refpiration, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  generallv  receiv¬ 
ed  opinion  of  the  dif- hydrogenation  and,  de-car  bonation 
of  the  blood  in  the  lungs.  He  oppofes  here  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Goodwin  on  living  animals,  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  maintained  in  the  late  works  of  Fourcroy  and 
Bichat  on  the  fame  fubjeft  ;  and  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  found  in  expiration 
do  not  proceed  from  a  dire£l  dif-hydrogenation  and 
de-carbonation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  but  are  fur- 
nilhed  chiefly  by  the  pulmonary  transpiration  arifing 
from  the  confumption  or  wafte  of  the  organs,  which 
takes  place  here  as  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  cheft  is  not  the  primary  fource 
where  the  heat  is  animalized,  that  is,  identifies  itfelf 
with  the  animal,  in  order  to  its  diftribution  through 
the  body,  by  means  of  the  arterial  fyftem ;  but  that 

the 
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the  fun£tions  of  the  lungs  are  confined,  1ft.  to  the  oxy¬ 
genation  of  the  blood,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
excitability  of  the  irritable  parts ;  to  the  divers  ani¬ 
mal  oxygenations  continually  going  on ;  and  to  the 
introdu£tion  of  the  azote  of  the  atmofphere  into  the 
fyftem.  2d.  To  the  emiffion  of  the  fubllances  con- 
fumed  by  the  living  addons,  along  with  thofe  parts  of 
the  air  which  have  not  ferved  the  purpofes  of  animali- 
zation. 

The  author  treats  fubfequently  of  the  influence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures  on  animated  beings,  and  on  the  ef¬ 
fects  which  refult  from  the  addon  of  caloric  on  the  fat,  in 
refpedl  to  nutrition  and  tranfpiration.  Some  hypothefes 
are  fuggefted  on  the  formation  of  the  lymph,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  may  be  regarded  as  a  chylous  fub- 
ftance,  adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  fanguification. 


Art.  XL.  Obfervations  on  the  Increafe  and  De¬ 


ere  afe  of  different  Difeafes ,  and  particularly  of  the 
Plague .  By  William  Heberden,  jun.  M.  IX 
F.jR.8.  Quarto,  96  pages,  price  5s.  London, 
1801.  Payne. 

*  TJEOPLE/  the  author  obferves,  *  have  fallen  into 
§f  two  oppofite  errors  concerning  the  bills  of  mor 
tality.  Some  have  confidered  their  authority  as  too 
vague  to  be  made  the  foundation  of  any  certain  con- 
clufions  ;  and  others  have  built  upon  this  foundation, 
\vithout  fufficiently  confidering  its  real  defeats.  Both 
parties  are  equally  in  the  wrong. 

i  The  agreement  of  the  bills  with  each  other  does 
alone  carry  with  it  a  ftrong  proof,  that  the  numbers 
under  the  feveral  articles  are  by  no  means  fet  down 
at  random,  but  mull  be  taken  from  the  uniform  ope¬ 
ration  of  fome  permanent  caufe  ;  while  the  gradual 
changes  they  exhibit  in  particular  difeafes  correfpond 
tp  the  alterations  which  are  known  in  time  to  take 
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place  in  the  channels  through  which  the  great  ftreatn 
of  mortality  is  conftantly  flowing. 

€  That  there  are,  however,  many  and  very  great 
imperfedlions  in  the  bills  of  mortality,  cannot  be 
doubted  ;  fqr,  firft,  the  births  include  only  thofe 
who  are  baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
ef  England.  By  which  means,  all  Jews,  Quakers, 
Fapifts,  and  the  very  numerous  body  of  Diflenters, 
are  omitted.  And  though  fpme  among  the  poorer 
fort,  both  of  Fapifts  and  Diflenters,  who  live  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  their  refpedlive  burial-grounds,  and  cannot 
bear  the  expence  of  being  carried  thither,  are  buried 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  eftabliftied  church,  and 
confequently  have  a  place  in  the  regifter  ;  yet  the 
numbers  fo  accounted  for  mull  be  very  few,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  deficiencies. 

‘  Secondly  :  Of  thofe  who  are  of  the  church  of 
England,  a  very  large  proportion  are  either  buried  in 
the  country,  or  in  burial  grounds  adjacent  to  London, 
but  without  the  bills.  The  burials  alfo  in  St,  Paul's 
Cathedral,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  the  Temple,  the 
Rolls,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  St.  Peter’s  in  the  Tower,  the 
Charter  Houfe,  the  feveral  hofpitals  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  and  other  places  which  are  not  parochial  ceme¬ 
teries,  are  for  that  reafon  omitted.  Betides  which, 
the  great  parifhes  of  Marybone  and  Pancras  have 
never  yet  had  a  place  in  the  bills  of  mortality. 
In  the  former  of  thefe  alone,  the  burials,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  five  years,  from  17.95  to  1799  inclufive, 
amounted  annually  to  1550*. 

‘  Thirdly:  Many  abortives  and  ft  ill-born,  making 
together  above  70©  in  the  year,  are  noticed  in  the 
deaths,  but  not  in  the  births. 

‘  Fourthly  :  The  miftakes  and  mifreprefentatlons 
to  which  the  particular  difeafes  are  liable,  are  too  ob- 

*  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  account  of  London,  fays,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Rlchardfon,  who  has  ferved  the  parifh-offices,  that  there  are 
nearly  as  many  buried  from  London,  at  different  burial-grounds, 
without,  as  within,  the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality. 
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vious  to  be  infixed  upon  ;  yet  it  deferves  to  be  re¬ 
peated,  that,  evenin  thefe  fmaller  divifions  of  the  fub- 
j eft,  the  correfpondence  of  one  year,  and  of  one 
week,  with  another,  is  fuch  as  muft  convince  every 
attentive  obferver  that  a  confiderable  degree  of  cre¬ 
dit  is  due  to  their  report.’ 

The  juftice  of  thefe  remarks,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
generally  allowed.  If  the  very  carelefs  and  inaccurate 
manner  in  which  bills  of  mortality  are  ufually  kept 
render  them  inadequate  to  the  attainment  of  precife 
and  minute  conclufions  on  particular  points,  they  muft 
be  allowed  to  admit  of  many  important  general  de~ 
dudlions,  and,  with  the  cautions  and  explanations  here 
fuggefted,  are  no  doubt  applicable  to  very  valuable 
purpofes  in  fcience  and  domeftic  oeconomy.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  no  attempts  have  been  made  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  better  mode  of  framing  bills  of  mortality,  fo 
as  to  free  them  from  the  objections  which  they  are  at 
prefent  liable  to :  fuch  an  attempt  might,  without 
much  difficulty,  be  made,  and  could  not  fail  of  lead¬ 
ing  to  highly  ufeful  confequences. 

Table  I.  contains  an  account  of  the  annual  chrif- 
tenings  and  burials  in  London,  for  each  year  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  together  with  the  proportion  out 
of  every  thoufand  who  have  died  by  bowel  com¬ 
plaints,  fmalbpox,  palfy,  mealies,  or  child-birth :  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  bills  of  mortality. 

Table  II.  conlifts  of  ten  different  articles  extracted 
from  the  London  weekly  bills,  (hewing  their  varia¬ 
tions  every  week  for  ten  years.  By  thefe  two  tables, 
the  fludtuation  obfervable  in  certain  difeafes  in  differ¬ 
ent  years  may  be  afcertained  ;  and,  likewife,  that 
which  takes  place  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  year. 
The  obfervations  on  the  different  articles  which  fol¬ 
low  are  highly  interefting  as  well  to  the  political  as 
the  medical  philofopher.  Without  following  the  au¬ 
thor  too  minutely,  we  (hall  notice  the  principal  refults, 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  them. 


The 
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The  annual  mortality  appears  by  the  parifli  clerks’ 
returns  to  have  increased  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century  to  the  year  1720;  to  have  been  at  its  greateft 
height  from  1720  to  1750;  and  from  that  time  gra¬ 
dually  to  have  decreafed.  A  nearly  fimilar  fluctua¬ 
tion  may  be  obferved  in  the  chriftenings  ;  and  both 
of  them  may  be  in  great  meafure  accounted  for,  the 
author  thinks,  in  confequence  of  people  being  lefs 
crowded  in  their  habitations;  many  merchants,  with' 
their  families,  and  many  merchants’  clerks  alfo,  who 
ufed  all  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe,  now  retiring,  es¬ 
pecially  when  they  are  fick,  toothers  fituated  without 
the  limits  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  at  leail  without 
the  city. 

But  there  is  fcarcely  any  faft,  the  author  obferves, 
to  be  collected  from  the  bills  of  mortality  more  worthy 
the  attention  of  phyficians  than  the  gradual  decline  of 
thedyfentery.  In  the  feventeenth  century, the  number 
of  deaths  under  the  title  of  bloody  flux  and  griping  in 
the  guts  appear  never  to  have  been  lefs  than  1000, 
and  in  fbme  years  to  have  exceeded  4000 ;  and  for  five- 
and-twenty  years  together,  from  1667  to  1692,  they 
every  year  amounted  to  above  2000.  But  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  things  were  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  After  the  year  1733,  the  article  of 
griping  in  the  guts  was  joined  to  that  of  colk:  :  taking, 
then,  the  three  difeafesof  bloody -flux ,  colic ,  and  gripes , 
we  may  obferve  their  decreafe  to  be  nearly  as  follows; 

From  1700  to  1 7 10  the  average  is  about  1070  annually. 


17 10  to  1720  —  770 

1720  to  1730  -  700 

1730  to  1740  - - -  359 

1740  to  1750  - - -  150 

1750to  1760  *  110 

1760  to  1770  — —  80 

1770  to  1780  ,■ - -  70 

1780  to  1790  — •  40 

1790  to  1800  - - -  20 

vol.  vi n.  j  U  fiven 
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Even  in  the  years  1762  and  1780,  when  modern 
phyficians  have  defcribed  the  dyfentery  as  epidemical 
in  London,  the  amount  of  the  fame  three  articles  was 
in  the  firft  year  only  209,  and  in  the  laft  93. 

The  caufe  of  fo  great  an  alteration  in  the  health  of 
the  people  of  England  (for  it  is  not  confined  to  the 
metropolis)  the  author  attributes  to  the  improvements, 
which  have  gradually  taken  place,  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  all  great  towns,  and  in  the  manner  of  living 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  particularly  with  refpe£t 
to  cleanlinefs  and  ventilation. 

With  regard  to  inoculation  it  is  obferved,  that, 
however  beneficial  the  pradlice  may  have  proved  to 
individuals,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  the  bills  of 
mortality  inconteftibly  prove,  that  in  London  more 
perfons  have  died  of  the  fmall-pox  fince  its  introduc¬ 
tion  than  before.  Out  of  every  thoufand  deaths,  the 
number  attributed  to  the  fmall-pox,  during  the  firft 
thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  before  ino¬ 
culation  could  yet  have  had  any  effeft  upon  them, 
amounted  to  feventy-four.  During  an  equal  number 
of  years  at  the  end  of  the  century,  they  amounted  to 
jiinety-five  :  a  proportion  of  above  five  to  four.  The 
caufes  are  fufficiently  obvious. 

It  appears,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  apoplexy,  palfy, 
and  fuddenly,  has  been  gradually  and  conftantly  in- 
creafing;  and  it  now  above  double  what  it  was  an 
hundred  years  ago.  The  caufes  which  have  been 
afligned  are,  intemperance  in  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  li¬ 
quors,  tea,  &c.  but  the  author  is  not  fatisfied  of  their 
truth. 


The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of 
the  mortality  occafioned  by  certain  difeafes,  at  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


Abortive  and  ftill-born 
Colic,  flux,  gripes,  & c. 
Confumption 


Beginning. 

Middle. 

End. 

600 

570 

750 

1100 

135 

20 

3000 

4000 

5000 

850 

900 

900 

Evil 
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Beginning. 

Middle . ' 

End. 

Evil 

70 

15 

8 

F  ever 

3000 

3000 

20C.Q 

Gout 

26 

40 

66 

Lunatic 

27 

75 

70 

Palfy,  apoplexy,  See. 

157 

280 

300 

Rickets 

380 

11 

1 

Small-pox 

1600 

2000 

2000 

c  The  view  which  prefents  itfelf  of  confumptions, 
gout,  lunacy,  and  palfy,  muff  be  confeffed,’  the  author 
qbferves,  c  to  be  by  no  means  favourable.  The  firft 
of  thefe  probably  includes  many  other  chronical 
difterhpers,  befides  the  pulmonary  confumption,  All 
of  them  feem.  to  be  almoil,  if  not  altogether,  unknown 
among  barbarous  nations,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
natural  confequences  of  arts  and  civilization.  As  thefe 
again  (hoot  up  into  luxury  and  intemperance,  thefe 
efie£ts  may  well  be  expected  to  become  proportion¬ 
ally  more  confpicuous.  Dr.  liufi  of  Philadelphia  has 
reported,  concerning  the  uncultivated  nations  of  North 
America,  that  fevers,  inflammations,  and  dyfenteries, 
make  up  the  number  of  their  complaints;  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  <c  that  after  much  inquiry  he  had  not  been 
able  to  find  a  (ingle  inftance  of  madnefs,  melancholy, 
or  fatuity,  among  them  In  a  fubfequent  part  qf 
his  work,  the  fame  author,  fpeaking  of  the  pulmonary 
confumption,  declares  it  to  be  unknown  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America  *j\”  Likewife  Mr. 
Park ,  in  his  Account  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  Africa, 
fays,  that,  notwithstanding  longevity  is  uncommon 
among  the  Negroes,  their  difeafes  appeared  to  be 
but  few  in  number :  fevers  and  fluxes  are  the  moft  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  moft  fatal. 

c  The  difeerning  Sydenham  had  long  before  ob- 
ferved,  that  “  acute  difeafes  corne  from  God,  but 
chronical  difeafes  originate  with  ourfelves  J.”  Indeed, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  idlenefs  and  intemperance, 

*  Medical  Enquiries  and  Obfervations,  by  B.  Rufli,  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 

f  Vol.  I.  p.  1 59. 

t  Morbi  acuti  Deum  habent  autorem,  chronici  ipfos  nos. 
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with  their  long  train  of  vices ;  that  covetoufnefs  and 
anxiety,  the  neceffary  attendants  upon  commerce ; 
and  manufaflories,  which  fupply  the  materials  for  it, 
mud  all  in  their  feveral  ways  be  injurious  to  health; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  they  may  very  largely 
have  contributed  to  fwell  out  the  number  of  deaths 
under  each  of  the  difeafes  in  quedion.’ 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  appears  to  be  greated 
in  January,  February,  and  March  ;  and  lead  in  June, 
July.  and  Auguft.  This  is  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  but  is  confirmed  by  the  regiders  of  many 
other  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom,  by  thole  of 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  the  whole  of  Sweden.  On.  the 
other  hand,  in  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  in  warm  cli¬ 
mates  in  general,  the  autumn  appears  to  be  the  mod 
fatal  feafon  of  the  year. 

Under  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  there  die  moil 
either  in  January,  February,  and  March,  or  elfe  in 
September  and  October.  But  there  are  more  child¬ 
ren  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  than  in  the  fub- 
fequent  parts  of  it :  the  autumn,  therefore,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  feafon  more  efpecially  prejudicial 
to  young  children.  It  is  at  this  time  that  bowel  com¬ 
plaints  are  moll  prevalent  in  perfons  of  ail  ages  ;  and 
when  it  is  confidered  how  large  a  part  they  conilitute 
of  the  difeafes  ol  infants,  it  feems  by  no  means  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  general  caufe  fhould  be  capable  of 
producing  this  particular  effect. 

Of  thole  aged  above  fixty  years,  by  much  the  great- 
ell  number  die  in  the  coldeft  months,  and  the  feweft 
in  the  middle  of  fummer.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
the  author  obferves,  that  this  ought  to  be  attributed  to 
the  degree  of  cold  ;  for,  univerfaliy,  old  people,  above 
all  others,  are  mod  adefled  by  it.  In  this  refpefp 
they  differ  greatly  from  children. 

The  number  of  deaths  by  palfies  and  apoplexies  is 
in  this  country  always  greated  in  winter..  At  Mar- 
feilles,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  greated  in  the  fum¬ 
mer. 
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mer.  The  number  of  deaths  from  confumptions  are, 
like  wife,  always  greateft  in  the  cold  months. 

■is 

4  From  the  weekly  table  of  mortality  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  correct  fome  popular  errors,  which  are  very 
generally  prevalent.  One  of  thefe  is,  that  there  is 
fomething^  peculiarly  wholefome  in  a  fharp  fro  ft  *  ; 
another,  that  wet  weather  is  noxious  to  the  human 
body,  and  in  particular  that  it  is  productive  of  putrid 
difeafes.  After  what  has  been  ftated  above,  and  what 
may  be  feen  more  at  large  in  the  Philofophical  Franf- 
actions  for  the  year  1792,  there  need  not  many  argu¬ 
ments  to  difprove  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  opinions.  The 
year  1797  affords  a  very  favourable  opportunity  of  al- 
certaining  that  the  other  is  equally  unfounded.  That 
year,  from  the  middle  of  May,  was  one  of  the  wetteft 
ever  remembered;  yet,  fo  far  was  this  from  rendering 
it  prejudicial,  much  lefs  peftilential,  that,  whether  we 
attend  to  the  united  fum  of  the  deaths,  or  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  articles  of  which  it  is  compofed,  we  (hall  find 
reafon  to  believe  it  was  in  every  refpeCt  a  healthy 
year.  The  fame  was  obferved  alfo  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war  among  the  foldiers  encamped  at  Coxheath, 
in  Kent;  and  it  has  occasionally  been  noticed  at  other 
times.  The  miftake  has  in  both  cafes  probably  ori¬ 
ginated  from  the  known  influence  of  heat,  and  moif- 
ture  in  promoting  putrefaCtion,  and  they  are  not  the 
only  inftances  of  people  being  milled  by  a  name.  But 
the  cook  and  the  chemift  Should  be  informed,  that  ex¬ 
periments  drawn  from  a  kitchen  or  a  laboratory  mull 
not  be  too  confidently  transferred  to  the  operations  of 
a  living  body. 

4  There  is  reafon  to  think  that  another  idea  has 
been  adopted  by  many  people  upon  not  much  better 
grounds  than  the  former  ;  for  it  has  been  imagined, 
that  neither  heat,  nor  cold,  are  in  themfelves  perni- 

*  Agreeable  to  this  is  the  proverb,  that  “  A  green  winter  makes  a 
fat  church-yard.”  See  Ray’ s  Proverbs. 
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clous,  but  that  it  is  the  rapid  tranfitions  from  one  tb 
the  other  which  alone  are  to  be  dreaded.  If  this  opi- 
nion  carry  with  it  an  appearance  of  probability,  fuch 
fabls  at  lead  as  are  afforded  by  the  bills  of  mortality 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1796  and  beginning  of  17977 
do  in  no  wife  correfpond  with  it.  r\  he  great  and 
iudden  changes  of  temperature  at  that  period  are  too 
lecent  toffie  forgotten.  Before  the  middle  of  JDecem- 
bei  1  796  it  froze  hard  for  feveral  days,  and  prefentlv 
after  thawed  again  :  Chriftmas  morning  will  long  be 
memorable  for  the  greateh  cold  perhaps  ever  experi¬ 
enced  in  England,  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  in  Lon¬ 
don  flanding  below'  zero;  but  in  lefs  than  a  week 
the  fame  thermometer  was  above  50°.  JThe  monthi 
of  January  following  continued  to  exhibit  frequent 
and  uncommon  variations  of  heat  and  cold  ;  yet  the1 
mortality  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  its  ufual  limits. 

The  fame  opinion  has  been  very  commonly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  breaking  up  of  a  long  frofl  ;  pepple  in 
genera]  being  more  apprehenfive  of  bad  confequences 
from  the  breeding  thaw,  than  from  the  cold  itfelf. 
But  this  admits  of  a  fimilar  anfwer  to  the  former ; 
for  the  frofl  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795  ended 
with  the  month  of  February,  though  the  weather  con¬ 
tinued  indeed  to  be  colder  than  ufual  throughout  the 
March  following.  We  need  only  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  weekly  table,  to  fee  how  accurately  this  corre- 
fponds  with  the  decreafe  of  the  mortality.5 — The  fame 
effedis  took  place  during  the  fevere  winter  of  1739-40. 

The  fecond  part  of  the  work  treats  folelv  of  the 
puigne.  Ibis  dneafe,  which  was  once  fo  very  de- 
flrudlive  in  this  country,  lias  totally  difappeared  for 
confiderably  more  than  an  hundred  years  :  the  author 
here  inquires  by  what  means  this  has  happened. 
Many  difficulties,  he  obferves,  occur  in  the  profecu- 
lion  of  this  inquiry.  Each  country  is  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  herfelf  the  parent  of  iuch  an  odious  off¬ 
spring.  Iwom  this  part  of  Europe  we  are  taught  to 
look  to  Turkey  for  the  fource  of  this  evil.  Enquire 

there. 
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there,  and  you  are  referred  either  to  fome  vague  re¬ 
report  from  parts  about  the  Cafpian  fea,  or  more 
commonly  to  Egypt,  The  Egyptians,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  tell  you  they  receive  it  fometimes  from 
Turkey,  but  ufually  from  Lybia,  or  Ethiopia  ;  in 
fhort,  from  places  where  there  is  nobody  to  contra¬ 
dict  fuch  a  malicious  report.  In  this  manner  Viliam , 
who  was  at  fome  pains  to  inveftigate  the  origin  of  a 
great  plague  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  referred 
at  laft  to  China,  and  was  told  that  it  was  there  occa- 
lioned  by  the  burfting  of  a  great  ball  of  fire,  attended 
with  &n  uncommon  fiench.  Leaving  thefe  idle  ftories, 
if  we  direct  our  attention  where  in  faCt  it  has  prevail- 
ed,  we  fliall  find  its  headquarters  always  to  have 
been  the  naftieft  parts  of  dirty,  crowded,  iil-conftruCl- 
ed,  large  cities  ;  and  its  firft  appearance  has  always 
been  among  the  lowTeft  of  the  people.  In  London, 
the  plagues  of  1626  and  1636  broke  out  at  White¬ 
chapel,  a  part  of  the  town  that  abounded  with  poor, 
and  with  flaughter-houfes  :  that  of  1665  is  faid  to 
have  broke  out  firft  in  St.  Giles ;  and  there  it  would 
probably  again  break  out,  if  ever  we  fhouldfutfer  iuch 
another  calamity. 

‘  The  plague,  therefore,  as  well  as  other  putrid 
difeafes,  prevailed  in  a  very  high  degree  in  times 
when  we  know  the  condition  of  the  town  to  have 
been  moft  offenfively  dirty  ;  and  it  is  pleafing  to  ob- 
ferve  how  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  returned,  i» 
proportion  as  this  caufe  of  their  complaints  was  re¬ 
moved.  In  September  1666,  while  the  plague  was 
yet  unfubdued,  happened  the  memorable  fire  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  raged  for  feveral  days  together,  till  it  had 
confumed  every  thing  from  the  Tower  to  7'emple 
Bar.  This,  which  was  at  firft  looked  upon  as  a  fcourge 
from  Heaven,  has  fince  proved,  indeed,  a  moft  gracious 
bleffing.  Great  pains  were  taken,  and  much  encou¬ 
ragement  was  given  by  the  king  to  obtain  proper 
plans  for  rebuilding  the  city.  The  ftreets  were  widen¬ 
ed  ;  the  fign-pofts  ordered  to  be  “  fixed  againft  the 
balconies,  or  fome  other  convenient  part  of  the  houfe,” 

U  4  infteiad 
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infteadof  hanging  acrofs  ;  diredlions  were  prefcribed 
for  levelling  the  ftreets*  “  for  the  more  eafy  and  con¬ 
venient  current  and  conveyance  of  the  waters;”  pro¬ 
per  places  were  appointed  for  common  lay ltalls  ; 
cell-pools  were  ordered  to  be  ec  made  and  conftrucfed 
to  every  grate  of  the  common  fewer,  to  receive  the 
fand  or  gravel  coming  to  the  fame,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  choaking  thereof orders  were  iffued  refpedling 
the  “  fellowfhip  of  carmen,  who  fhould  fweep  and 
cleanfe  the  ftreets,  lanes,  and  common  paftages,  from 
dung,  foil,  filth,  and  dirt all  perfons  were  forbid  to 
jay  in  the  ftreets  any  “  dogs,  cats,  inwards  of  beafts, 
cleaves  of  beafts’  feet,  bones,  horns,  dregs  or  drofs  of 
,ale  or  beer,  or  any  noifome  thing,  upon  pain  of  ten 
(hillings  for  every  offence  it  was  ordered,  alio, 
*e  that  no  man  (hall  feed  any  kine,  goats,  hogs,  or 
poultry,  in  the  open  ftreets s<r  that  no  man  (hall 
call  into  ditches  or  fewers,  grates  or  gullets,  of  the 
city,  any  manner  of  carrion,  funking  fiefh,  rotten 
oranges  or  onions,  rubbifh,  dung,  &c.  &c. that  no 
man  “  fhall  make  or  continue  any  widraughts,  feat  or 
feats  for  houfes  of  eafement  over,  or  drains  into,  any 
common  fewers,  & c.”  And  other  regulations  were 
enforced  to  the  fame  effedt  (fee  Maitland' s  Hiftory 
of  London) ;  by  which  means  many  of  the  former  in? 
conveniences  and  nuifances  were  remedied  ;  fo  that 
in  a  few  years  the  new  town  rofe  up,  like  a  phoenix 
from  the  fire,  with  increafed  vigour  and  beauty.  Nor 
did  the  benefit  end  there  ;  for  it  produced  in  the 
country  a  fpirit  of  improvement,  which  had  till  then 
been  unknown,  but  which  has  never  fince  ceafed  to 
exert  itfelfd 

The  decline  of  feurvy,  a  difeafe  which  formerly 
prevailed  much  in  London,  and  which  the  author  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  fame  putrid  ftate  of  air,  is  equally  re¬ 
markable.  From  fixty  deaths  annually  from  this  fource, 
the  number  is  now  reduced  to  five  or  fix. 

At  the  time  the  plague  w7as  fo  deftruflive  in  Eng¬ 
land,,  it  feeim  to  have  raged  with  equal  violence  iq 

other 
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other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  probably  from  the  fame 
caufe.  The  hiftories  of  thofe  ages  are  full  of  the 
phyfical  and  political  miferies  which  prevailed  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  nations  of  Europe  have  become 
civilized,  and  agriculture,  with  the  arts  of  peace,  have 
been  cultivated,  this  diforder  has  gradually  difap- 
peared. 

It  is  obfervable,  that,  at  its  firft  breaking  out,  the 
difeafe  has  never  been  known  to  be  the  plague.  It 
has,  moreover,  generally  been  preceded  by  a  fevere 
putrid  fever.  This  was  the  cafe  at  Nimeguen  in 
1635,  at  London  in  1665,  in  Holftein  in  1764,  and  at 
Mofcow  in  1771.  It  is  from  confiderations  like  thefe, 
the  author  remarks,  and  from  the  fimilarity  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  both  are  found  to  prevail, 
that  the  plague  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  high  degree  of  putrid  fever.  The 
difference  between  them  feems  to  confift  in  this ;  that 
the  one  is  more  infectious,  is  generally  attended 
with  buboes  and  carbuncles,  is  quicker  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  more  frequently  fatal.  But  it  mult  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  diftin&ion  is  applicable  only  to  the 
general  courfe  of  each  difeafe,  and  not  to  particular 
cafes ;  for  there  ftand  recorded  inftances  of  other  fe¬ 
vers  which  have  feemed,  even  in  thefe  refpefts,  to  fall 
little  fhort  of  the  true  plague. 

c  In  many  refpeCts,  then/  the  author  adds,  c  there 
muft  be  allowed  to  fubfift  a  ftrong  refemblance  be¬ 
tween  thefe  difeafes.  The  authors  of  the  Traite  de 
la  Pefte  declare,  “  Nous  pouvons  merae  avancer  har- 
“  diment,  qu’on  y  reconnaitra  facilement  le  cara&ere 
<c  des  Sevres  malignes  les  plus  ordinaires  ;  du  moins 
“  leur  rapidite  et  quelques  accidens  feront  les  feules 
“  chofes  qui  diftingueront  ces  fievres  de  la  pefte.” 
Their  affinity  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  that  which 
a  common  ague  bears  to  the  remittent  fever.  And  if 
an  accumulation  of  the  caufes  of  putrid  fever  cannot 
produce  a  plague,  at  leaft  it  feems  capable  of  pro- 
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ducing  a  predifpofition  to  it,  where  the  leaven  of  the 
plague,  however  introduced,  prefently  exalts  the 
reigning  fever  into  its  own  nature  *  fuperadding  its 
proper  chara&eriftic  fymptoms  to  fuch  as  are  com¬ 
mon  to  both  difeafes.  Conformably  to  this  notion, 
Diermerbroeck  takes  notice,  “  Si  quifquam  alio  quo- 
dam  morbo  corriperetur,  intra  viginti  quatuor  horis 
pefiis  illi  morbo  adjungebatur,  ita  ut  toto  anno  vix 
ullus  morbus  pefle  incomitatus  vifus  fuerit.”  We 
have  affurances  that  fome  complaints  have  in  this 
manner  been  engrafted,  as  it  were,  upon  the  flock  of 
previous  difeafes.  “  In  autumn  1757,  feveral  foldiers 
“  were  brought  into  the  hofpital  at  Portfmouth  with 
a  diforder  compounded  of  the  autumnal  and  jail 
fever ;  for  when  thofe  men,  upon  being  feized  with 
the  common  fever  of  the  feafon,  were  confined  to 
<c  the  holds  of  the  crowded  tranfports,  their  diftempers 
affumed  that  form.”  (Pringle’s  Army  Difeafes ) .  So 
upon  admitting  into  an  hofpital  one  perfon  with  a 
flux,  feveral  other  patients  in  the  fame  ward  have  had 
this  fymptom  added  to  their  other  complaints  (Lind 
on  Fever  and  Infection) .  And  Dr.  Blane  has  observ¬ 
ed,  generally,  that,  fuppofi ng  a  (hip’s  company  be  pre- 
difpofed  to  acute  diftempers,  and  one  man  or  more  ill 
of  a  dyfentery  be  brought  on  board,  this  will  become 
the  prevailing  difeafe  (Dijea/es  of  Seamen).  Syden¬ 
ham’s  works  abound  with  initances  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
as,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  an  epidemical  cough, 
<c  Veruntamen  qualifcunque  fuerit  febris  Itationaria, 
quae  ilium  annum  funeftat,  atque  per  id  temporis 
<c  dominatur,  nova  haec  febris  ftatim  in  ejus  nomen  ac 
familiam  adoptatur,  ejufdem  ubique  genio  obfe- 
<c  quens,  licet  fymptomata  quaedam  adhuc  retineat, 
“  a  tuffi,  quam  habuit  parentem,  pendentia.” 

*  We  have  fhewn,  then,  that  the  flreets  of  Lon¬ 
don  were  formerly  very  clofe,  and  dirty,  and  the 
houfes  within  very  flovenly  :  we  have  fhewn,  alfo,  in 
a  former  part  of  this  effay,  that  the  inhabitants  lived 
crowded  together,  probably  not  lefs  than  twice  as 

many 
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many  in  the  fame  fpace  they  occupy  at  prefent.  By 
pointing  out  the  difeafes  which  prevailed  in  thole 
times,  we  have  (hewn  what  influence  this  Hate  of 
things  appears  to  have  had  upon  the  health  of  the 
people  ;  and  how  the  effeft,  and  the  caufe,  have  de¬ 
clined  together:  we  have  fhewn,  from  the  teflimony 
of  eye-witneflfes,  how  nearly  the  plague  is  allied  to 
thefe  other  difeafes  ;  how  common  it  was  at  the  fame 
time  with  them  ;  and  how  it  has  alfo  clifappeared 
with  them:  we  have  fhewn,  moreover,  that  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  infectious  matter  is  not  alone  fufflcient  to 
make  the  difeafe  epidemical  ;  but  that  fome  concur¬ 
rent  ftate  of  the  air,,  and  of  the  human  body,  is  like- 
wife  neceffary.  I  flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  we  fhall  be 
juflified  in  drawing  this  conclufion  :  that  one  long  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  plague  is  not  fo  much  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  anv  accidental  abfence  of  its  exifting-  caufes, 
as  to  our  own  cnange  of  manners,  our  love  of  clean li- 
nefs,  and  ventilation,  which  have  produced  among# 
us,  I  do  not  fay  an  incapability,  but  a  great  unapt- 
nefsj  any  longer  to  receive  it.’ 


Art.  XLI.  An  Ejffhy  on  the  Proximate  Canfe  of 
Animal  Impregnation ,  being  the  Sub  fiance  of  a  Pa¬ 
per  read  and  difcitjjed  in  the  Medical  Society  of 
Guy's  HoJpitaU  in  October  1799.  By  John 
Pulley,  of  Bedford,  Surgeon.  4to,  31  pages, 
price  2s.  London,  1801.  Cox. 

nnHE  objedl  of  the  author  in  the  prefent  Elfay  is 
JL  to  overturn  the  theories  of  generation  which  at¬ 
tribute  the  procreative  faculty  to  one  or  other  of  the 
fexes  exclulively,  and  to  infill  on  a  joint  adtion  of  the 
two.  The  following  is  a  fummary  of  the  theory  which 
he  deems  the  molt  probable. 

*  Impregnation  I  believe  to  be  effedted  by  the  femb 
rial  fluid  of  the  male  having  aclual  contadt  with  the 

contained 
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contained  matter  of  the  ovum,  or  veficle,  of  the  fe¬ 
male  ;  and  fuch  oontaft  I  regard  as  the  almoft  inftan- 
taneous  confequence  of  the  ejection  of  the  femen  from 
the  male.  The  ingenious  Dr.  Smellie,  and  others, 
have  conjectured,  that  the  femen  may  be  carried  to 
the  ovaries  by  an  abforbent  a£tion ;  and  if  we  reflect 
on  the  great  power  and  velocity  of  abforption,  we  fhall 
be  here  led  to  acknowledge  the  utility  of  its  agency. 
The  late  Mr.  Cruiekfhank,  in  his  incomparable  work 
on  the  abforbent  fyftem,  has  proved  by  experiment 
that  the  lacteal  vefiels  are  capable  of  conveying  their 
contents  the  diftance  of  four  inches  in  a  Angle  fecond; 
fo  that,  allowing  to  the  uterine  fyftem  the  power  of 
abforption,  and  fuppoftng  (to  avoid  fcanty  meafure) 
that  the  femen  has  full  two  feet  to  be  conveyed,  it 
would  attain  that  diftance  in  the  fpace  of  fix  feconds  ; 
and  on  fubftraHing  three-fourths  of  the  velocity  in 
abforption,  we  fliould  ftill  find  the  important  work 
completed  in  lefs  than  half  a  minute  !  But,  having  ad¬ 
mitted  all  this,  we  are  told  that  the  fimbriated  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  fallopian  tube  does  not  embrace  the  ovary 
during  coition,  or  for  many  fucceeding  hours  ;  this  is 
afterted,  but  who  has  proved  that  the  fimbriae  do  not 
envelope  the  ovary,  or  a  part,  during  the  continuance 
of  fexual  intercourfe  ?  It  is  futile,  indeed,  to  fay  that 
they  are  not  in  contact  with  it  at  that  moment,  becaufe 
the  fallopian  tube  is  found  in  its  ufual  fituation  a  few 
minutes  after  coition  :  it  might  as  well  be  argued, 
that  the  penis  of  a  man  is  not  ere£t  in  the  plenitude  of 
venereal  pleafure,  becaufe  it  is  found  drooping  a  few 
minutes  after  confummation  !  But  at  what  period  is  it 
moft  likely  that  the  fimbriae  fliould  embrace  the  ovary  r 
I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  periftaltic  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  fallopian  tube  is  moft  aftive  when  the  vaf- 
cular  turgefcency  of  the  uterine  fyftem  is  moft  confpi- 
cuous  :  this  has  been  proved  by  experiments  on  rab¬ 
bits  highly  difpofed  to  receive  the  male,  even  where 
no  fexual  intercourfe  has  been  permitted,  and  in  fuch 
the  fimbriae  have  been  found  tightly  embracing  the 
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ovaries.  Every  one  mull  know  how  high,  how  erx- 
quifite,  are  the  fenfations  of  animals  in  the  moment  of 
coition;  how  £< tremblingly  alive  to  the  keen  impulfe 
of  defire  1  The  whole  frame  pants  furious,”  and  is 
hurried  on,  as  it  were,  by  irrefiflible  convulfions:  while;, 
then,  the  whole  body  is  fo  animated,  and  the  circula¬ 
tion  in  general  fo  quickly  excited,  we  mud  expefl 
that  the  uterine  fyflem,  to  where  the  operations  of 
nature  are  then  directed,  muff  largely  at  that  moment 
partake  the  difpofition  to  excitement ;  and  fo  it  is 
found  to  do  :  the  whole  link  of  the  procreative  parts, 
fronji  the  vagina  to  the  ovaries,  is  loaded  with  blood, 
and  wears  the  appearance  of  the  higheft  irritation. 
At  fuch  time,  then,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that 
the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  fallopian  tube  invari¬ 
ably  embraces  the  ovary,  and  remains  there  fxt  until 
the  femen  is  applied  to  the  ripening  veficle,  which  may 
be  effefled  by  the  clofe  of  copulation. 

c  It  is  no  matter  of  aftonifhment  that  the  fallopian 
tube  fhould  refume  its  ufual  fituation  a  few  minutes 
after  coition  :  with  the  end  of  copulation,  ends  the 
motive  to  excitement;  languor  is  the  confequence ;  it 
pervades  the  whole  fyftern,  and  confequently  thofe  ef¬ 
fects  depending  on  excitement  are  no  more.  After 
impregnation,  for  a  while  the  fi lent  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  appear  as  at  a  paufe,  and  thh  embryo  of  future 
man  tarries  in  the  ovary  till  its  evolving  habitation  is 
prepared  for  its  reception  :  fuch  procefs  occafions  new 
excitement,  frefh  determinations  of  blood  are  confe¬ 
quently  e defied,  and  the  fimbriae  are  recalled  to  em¬ 
brace  the  embryo,  and  condufl  it  to  the  uterus.* 


Art.  XLIL  The  Doctrine  of  Phlogifton  ejlablijhed , 
and  that  of  the  Compoftion  of  Water  refuted .  By 
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Joseph  Priestley,  L.L.D.  F.B.S.  Kc.  8Cc.  8 vo. 
90  pages,  price  2s  6d.  Northumberland  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  1 800. 

DR.  Prieftley  Hands  now  almoft  fingle  in  his  de- 
fence  of  the  Stahlian  do£h*ine  of  phlogifton, 
and,  as  long  as  his  diffent  is  the  refult  of  conviction 
and  deliberate  inquiry,  no  poffible  objection  can  be 
made  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres  to  old 
opinions.  He  has  heard,  he  obferves,  all  that  can  be* 
urged  in  favour  of  the  new  theory,  from  its  ableft  ad¬ 
vocates,  both  here  and  in  America,  and  thinks  it  far 
from  being  fufficient  for  its  fupport.  In  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  is  republifhed  all  that  he  thinks  of  importance 
in  the  queftion,  contained  in  former  publications;  and 
it  is  prefented  to  the  public  as  a  demonftration  of  the 
doctrine  of  phlogijton ,  and  a  complete  refutation  of 
that  of  the  composition  of  water.  This  language  will 
probably  be  deemed  too  confident,  and  by  no  means 
adapted  to  a  fubjedl  depending  for  its  eftablifhment 
on  facts  which  the  parties  are  by  no  means  agreed  on. 
The  experiments  on  the  different  fides  of  the  queftion 
are  often  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  lead  to  op- 
pofite  conclufions.  All  reafoning  from  fadls  not  yet 
fully  admitted  fhould  be  received  with  caution. 

The  author  divides  his  work  into  eleven  fedlions. 
In  the  firft,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  from  the  folution 
of  iron  in  the  vitriolic  and  marine  acids,  that  metals 
are  compound  fubftances,  and  contain  phlogifton. 

2.  That  finery  cinder  is  not  a  proper  oxyd  of  iron, 
but  a  combination  of  water  and  iron. 

3.  That  the  inflammable  air  produced  from  finery 
cinder  and  charcoal  heated  together,  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  water  of  the  finery  cinder  with  a 
portion  of  the  charcoal,  while  the  other  part  of  this 
fubftance  furnifhes  phlogifton  to  revive  the  metal. 

4.  That  the  flowers  of  zinc  contain  no  oxygen, 
though  during  their  preparation,  when  fteam  was 
made  to  pafs  over  the  metal  in  an  ignited  ftate,  inflam¬ 
mable  air  was  produced. 


5.  That 
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5.  That  fulphur  is  formed  by  heating  vitriolic  acid 
in  inflammable  air,  and  by  expofing  water,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  vitriolic  acid  air,  to  a  continued  heat. 

6.  That  as  calces  of  mercury  are  reducible  in  in¬ 
flammable  air,  which  is  abforbed  during  the  procefs, 
and  that  metal  reduced  thereby,  it  muft  contain  phlo- 
giflon;  and  when  calces  of  quickfilver  are  reduced 
without  addition,  the  phlogifton  neceflary  for  confti- 
tuting  the  metal  muft  pafs  through  the  red-hot  glafs 
from  without. 

7.  That  the  anti-phlogiflian  experiment  of  the  de- 
compofition  of  water,  by  caufing  fleam  to  pafs  over 
red-hot  iron,  is  utterly  inconclufive  ;  and  that  when 
an  eleftric  fpark  is  palled  through  a  mixture  of  oxy¬ 
genous  and  inflammable  airs,  not  water ,  but  nitrous 
acid ,  is  inftantly  produced. 

8.  That  the  proportions  of  the  elements  of  which 
water  is  fuppofed  to  confift  (fifteen  of  hydrogen  and 
eighty-five  of  oxygen)  do  not  accord  with  the  refults 
of  experiments. 

9.  That  the  produfition  of  dephlogiflicated  and  in¬ 
flammable  airs,  by  taking  eleftric  explofions  and  wa¬ 
ter,  by  Troojlwyck ,  Deimann ,  and  Pearfon ,  is  the 
refult  of  a  Very  complex  experiment ;  and,  of  courfe* 
the  interpretation  of  it,  to  evince  the  folution  of  water 
into  thofe  airs,  very  dubious ;  and  that  Mrs.  FuUiame' s 
interpretation  of  her  experiments  is  fanciful  and  fa¬ 
bulous. 

10.  That  fixed  air  is  formed  without  the  prefence  of 
carbon,  and  confifts  of  dephlogiflicated  air  and  phlo- 
gifton. 

11.  That  phlogiflicated  air  is  compofed  of  dephlo- 
gifticated  and  inflammable  airs. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  author  grounds 
his  oppofition  to  the  new  doftrines  :  the  truth  of  them, 
however,  refls  on  facts  and  experiments  which  are 
far  from  being  generally  admitted.  The  doflrine  of 
the  compofition  of  water  runs  a  much  greater  rifk  of 

being 
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being  overturned  by  the  late  difcoveries  in  galyanlfnh 
than  by  any  arguments  here  furnifhed. 

In  an  appendix  (No.  ].)  the  author  comments  on  an 
attempt  made  by  Dr.  Mitchill ,  of  New  York ,  to  re¬ 
concile  the  phlogiftians  and  anti  phlogiftians,  which,  he 
obferves,  will  hardly  be  admitted  by  either  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  For  the  former  will  not  admit  that 
water  contains  an  inflammable  principle,  merely  be-* 
caufe  the  blaft  of  an  eolipile  will  promote  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  fuel ;  fince,  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  air  always  accompanies  the  current  of  fleam  ; 
and  if  this  be  prevented,  the  fleam  extinguifhes  the 
fire  as  effectually  as  cold  water,  or  phlogifticated  air. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  ant i-ph log ift ia n s 
acknowledge,  that  even  common  fulphur,  phofpho- 
rus,  iron,  or  zinc,  contain  any  hydrogen,  which  Dr. 
Mitchill  makes  fynonymous  to  phlogifton.  And  the 
j phlogiftians  maintain,  that,  if  thefe  fubflances  contain 
phlogifton,  they  all  muff,  and  every  metal,  without 
exception,  as  gold,  and  others,  which  he  thinks  con¬ 
tain  none  ;  becaufe  the  calces,  or  bafes  of  them,  all 
become  thefe  fubflances  in  conference  of  imbibing 
inflammable  air;  and  becaufe  either  this  air  or  nitrous 
air  (which  contains  the  fame  principle)  is  evolved 
whenever  they  are  diffolved  in  acids.  In  fhort,  he  ob¬ 
ferves,  the  metals,  as  well  as  fulphur  and  phof- 
phorus,  are  either  neceflarily  Ample  fubflances,  or  ne« 
ceffarily  and  univerfally  compounds  ;  and  water  is 
either  refolvable  into  two  kinds  of  air,  or  it  is  not: 
upon  the  decifion  of  thefe  queflions  the  whole  con- 
troverfy  hinges. 


App.  No.  2,  contains  an  aflertion  of  the  author's 
claim  to  the  difeovery  of  the  emiflion  of  dephlogifli- 

caied  air  by  the  aCtion  of  light  upon  plants,,  a, difeo¬ 
very  weich  is  generally  attributed  to  Dr.  ngenkoiifz. 
Freni  ;he  ftaiement  of  the  matter  here  given,  we  dunk 

his 
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his  claim  fairly  eftablhhed.  The  feveral  fteps  in  the 
inveftigation  are  thus  pointed  out. 

f  In  1772,  I  found  that  the  growth  of  plants  re- 
ftored  air  vitiated  by  animal  refpiration.  For  this  dis¬ 
covery  chiefly  I  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society;  and  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  fpeech  on  the 
occaiion,  enlarged  on  my  idea  of  one  part  of  the 
creation  being  the  means  of  repairing  the  injury  done 
to  the  atmofphere  by  the  other.  In  1778,  being  at 
JLymington,  on  the  fea  fliore,  I  found  the  air  in  the 
bladders  of  the  fea-weed  to  be  much  purer  than  that 
of  the  atmofphere.  In  the  fame  fummer  I  found  the 
air  in  which  tome  plants  had  grown  much  purer  than 
the  external  air,  an  effe£t  which  could  pot  be  afcribed 
to  any  thing  but  the  produfition  of  dephlogjfticated 
air.  And  it  was  at  the  clofe  of  the  fame  year,  that, 
obferving  bubbles  of  air  emitted  by  the  green  matter 
with  which  the  infide  of  my  phials  was  covered,  I 
examined  it,  and  found  it  to  be  highly  dephlogifti- 
cated.  Excluding  the  light.,  the  prod u£t ion  of  air 
always  ceafed,  though  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat ;  fa 
that  the  effect  was  owing  to  light  only. 

‘  Being  in  London  the  winter  following,  I  the  wed 
this  experiment  to  all  rny  friends,  and  among  the  reft 
to  Dr.  ingenhouiz,  who  was  particularly  (truck  with 
it.  The  queftion  among  us  then  was,  what  this  green 
matter  could  be  ;  and  it  being  generally  thought  to 
be  a  vegetable .  I  determined  to  try  the  effe6t  of 
known  plants  as  foon  as  I  fhould  return  to  the  coun» 
try.  Accordingly  I  did  fo  with  the  firft  funftiine  that 
l  had,  and  completed  the  difcovefy*  But  in  the 
mean  time  Dr.  Ingenhoufz  anticipated  me  by  his  pub¬ 
lication,  which  I  think  I  fhould  not  have  done  with 
refpeSt  to  him,  if  I  had  found  him  in  the  fame  train 
of  inveftigation  in  which  he  found  me/ 

No.  3  contains  the  author’s  claim  to  the  difcovery 
of  dephlogifticated  air .  The  following  paffage  on 
this  fubjeft  does  not  fpeak  highly  in  favour  of  the 

vol.  viii*  X  candour 
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candour  of  M.  Lavoifier.  c  M.  Lavoijier  fays  ( Ele¬ 
ments  of  C hern? fry,  Englifh  tranflation,  p.  36),  “  this 
fpecies  of  air  (meaning  dephlogifticated)  was  dif- 
covered  almoft  at  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Prieftley, 
Mr.  Scheele,  and  myfelf.”  The  cafe  was  this. .Having 
made  the  difcovery  fome  time  before  I  was  in  Paris 
in  1774,  I  mentioned  it  at  the  table  of  M.  Lavoifier, 
when  moR  of  the  philofophical  people  in  the  city  were 
prefent;  faying  that  it  was  a  kind  of  air  in  which  a 
candle  burned  much  better  than  in  common  air,  but 
I  had  not  then  given  it  any  name.  At  this  all  the 
company,  and  M.  and  Madame  Lavoifier  as  much 
as  any,  expreffed  great  furprife.  I  told  them  I  had 
gotten  it  from  precipitate  per  fe ,  and  alfo  from  red 
lead.  Speaking  French  very  imperfectly,  and  being 
little  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  chemiftry,  1  faid 
plomb  rouge i  which  was  not  underftood  till  Mr.  Mac- 
quer  faid  I  muft  mean  minium.  Mr.  Scheele’s  dif¬ 
covery  was  certainly  independent  of  mine,  though  I 
believe  not  made  quite  fo  early/ 

The  laft  article  contains  a  few  obfervations  on  Mr* 
Davy's  Effays,  which  were  publifhed  in  Dr.  Beddoes's 
Contributions  to  Phyf  cal  and  Medical  Knowledge.  He 
thinks  Mr.  D.,  in  taking  it  for  granted  that  water  is 
decompofed  by  the  growth  of  plants,  from  his  having 
found  dephlogifticated  air  produced  in  this  manner 
sn  water  out  of  which  air  had  been  expelled  by  boil¬ 
ing,  or  by  the  air-pump,  was  not  aware  that  wTater, 
even  recently  boiled,  and  examined  while  warm, 
contains  nearly  as  much  air  as  it  did.  before  boiling, 
and  by  no  means  fo  pure  ,  fo  that  it  can  probably 
fupply  more  nourifhment  to  a  plant  than  water  which 
had  not  been  boiled.  Air,  too,  Dr.  P.  obferves,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  water  by  the  air-pump,  or  even  the  Tor¬ 
ricellian  vacuum,  which  does  it  more  effectually,  is 
foon  replaced  by  expofure  to  the  atmofphere. 


Art. 
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Art.  XLIII.  Obfervations  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Moon  on  Climate  and  the  Animal  (Economy  ;  with  a 
propel'  Method  of  treating  Difeafes  when  under  the 
Power  of  that  Luminary.  8vo.  24  pages.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  17^8.  (N.  Y.  Med.  Repof.) 

SINCE  the  moon’s  attraction  has  been  found  to  af- 
fift  in  caufing  the  tides  of  the  ocean,  it  has  been 
believed,  upon  fimilar  confiderations,  that  it  likewife 
occaiions  periodical  movements  or  tides  in  the  atmo- 
fpherfe.  And  if  the  whole  mafs  of  water  and  air  were 
thus  fubje&ed  to  its  influence,  it  was  fcarcely  credible 
that  many  other  things,  and  among  them  the  bodies 
of  animals  and  of  man,  fhould  not  be,  in  fome  degree, 
operated  upon  by  the  fame  power.  Under  fuch  per- 
fuafion,  lunacy  has  become  but  another  name  for  in - 
f unity,  and  the  word  moon-fruck ,  when  applied  to 
madnefs,  has  been  deemed  a  well-chofen  epithet. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  EfTay  De  Imperio  Solis 
et.  Lunre,  by*  the  learned  Mead,  many  medical  ob- 
fervers  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  fubjeCl ;  and 
none  have  written  with  more  confidence  than  Kirk¬ 
land,  on  the  lunar  influence  upon  pregnant  women, 
and  Balfour,  concerning  its  operation  on  febrile  dif- 
tempers. 

The  writer  of  the  prefent  obfervations  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  lunar  influence,  and  has  brought  together  a 
confiderable  number  of  fafts  and  remarks  to  fupport 
his  opinion.  We  feleCt  the  paflages  on  the  influence 
of  this  planet  on  climate,  and  on  perfons  in  health,  as 
fpecimens  of  his  compofition  and  reafoning. 

c  About  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  and  fucceed- 
lng  the  new  and  full  moon,  all  nature  appears  to  be 
a  fie  died  ;  a  warm  fouth-weft  wind  generally  prevails ; 
the  barometer  finks  to  29  and  28-| ;  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter  rifes  from  15  to  25  degrees :  a  cold,  denfe,  and 
heavy  air  from  the  north-eaft  rufhes  in  to  fupply  the 
place  of  this  rarefied  air,  which  continues  to  blow 
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fometimes  two  or  three  days,  attended  with  thick 
tlouds  and  rain,  obfcuring  the  whole  atmofphere,  and 
'often  does  confiderable  damage  along  the  coad  and 
wharves.  It  was  one  of  thefe  dorms  that  prevented! 
Dr.  Franklin  from  obferving  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  in 
the  year  1760. 

‘  Within  the  periods,  or  on  one  of  the  two  days 
which  immediately  precede  and  follow  the  new  and 
full  moon,  high  winds,  dorms,  hurricanes,  tempeds,,, 
tornadoes,  and  earthquakes,  are  always  expected  ;  or, 
if  a  dorm  or  temped  is  then  in  being,  (he  mod  com¬ 
monly  moderates  it.  Within  the  periods,  our  tides  in 
the  Delaware  generally  rife  from  one  to  two  feet  higher 
than  in  the  intervals.  This  is  fo  well  known,  that 
fome  of  our  (hip-carpenters  wait  for  the  periods  be¬ 
fore  they  launch  their  veflels. 

c  I  believe  the  water,  when  the  moon  comes  towards 
her  meridian,  is  at  its  greated  height;  becaufe  the  at* 
mofphere,  from  the  elevation  of  the  column  of  air  di- 
reftly  under  her  meridian,  is  diminifhed  in  weight  and 
preflure,  and  not  more  dep reded,’  according  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  fays,  “  The  tide  is  a  wave,  and  a  wave 
a  tide,  in  miniature ;  and  that  the  wave  follows  her 
two  hours  after  (lie  pafles  the  meridian.” 

4  The  United  States  are  mod  fubjeft  to  inundations 
at  the  new  and  full  moon ;  which  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  high  winds,  occadoning  the  fea  to  flow  in 
the  rivers  with  a  drong  current,  which  check  the  tides, 
and  caufe  them  to  overflow  the  low  lands.  The  lakes 
on  our  continent  are,  likewife,  it  is  well  known,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  this  luminary.’ 

The  following  is  dated  to  be  the  efFefls  of  lunar 
influence,  as  obfervable  in  a  date  of  health :  we  fear 
they  require  confirmation.  f  Within  the  periods,  the 
pulfe  is  generally  more  quick  and  tenfe  than  in  the 
intervals,  and  the  refpiration  is  more  free  and  eafy  : 
hence  an  agreeable  fen'fation  of  heat  is  perceived,  and 
vigour  is  imparted  to  the  whole  fydem.  - 

‘  Perfons 
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•f  Perfons  in  health  appear  to  drink  more  at  the  full 
and  change;  a  plethora  is  induced  in  the  fyftem ;  the 
appetite  of  thirft  is  much  increafed,  and,  perhaps,  one- 
third  lefs  of  the  ufual  quantity  of  liquor  is  required  to 
make  a  man  drunk  at  this  time  than  in  common.  This 
has  been  particularly  obferved  by  the  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances  of  Mr.  J —  R — n,  of  this  city; 

e  The  appetite  for  animal  food  is  not  increafed ;  the 
determination  to  the  alimentary  canal  is  diminifhed, 
while  that  of  the  infenfible  p.erfpiration  of  the  body  is 
much  increafed ;  the  quantity  of  fluids  in  the  vafcular 
fyflem  is  more  confiderable. 

‘  Impreflions  made  on  the  fenfes  excite  quicker 
fenfations  and  reflections.  The  fecretions  are  *  in¬ 
creafed  ;  and  hence  I  have  often  obferved  mothers 
and  nurfes,in  general,  who  are  fuckling  children,  aflord 
more  milk  at  this  time. 

c  On  the  mind  it  produces  the  moft  powerful  effedts ; 
as  an  equanimity  of  temper,  a  difpofltion  to  cheerful- 
nefs,  and  an  averfion  to  anger  ia  people  ot  irafcible 
difpofitions.  Perhaps  there  may  be  difcovered  in  the 
atmofphere  a  mixture  of  airs,  at  the  periods,  favourable 
to  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  this  Hate  of  the 
mind,  phyflcians  vifit  their  patients,  and  relations 
their  friends  labouring  under  contagious  difeafes,  and 
are  not  fo  liable  to  receive  infection.* 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  influence 
of  the  moon  on  difeafes,  and  has  dated  many  facts  to 
ihew  that  the  human  conftitution  is  invaded  by  various 
diftempers  within  what  he  calls  <c  the  periods.”  As 
the  periods,  however,  comprehend  two  days  before, 
and  as  many  after,  the  new  moon,  and  the  fame  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fully  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  fhould 
happen.  There  may  be,  and  often  is,  as  the  Ame¬ 
rican  reviewers  remark,  coincidence  without  caufa- 

tion» 
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§  52.  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Population  at  St.  Peterjhurg.  (From 
StorchU  Picture  of  Peterjhurg,  juft  publifhed  by  Longman  and  Rees. 

THE  population  of  St.  Peterfburg  is  eftimated  at  prefent  at  about 
230,000  perfons.  This  refidence,  confequently,  bolds  the  fixth 
rank  among  the  capital  cities  of  Europe  ;  fmce  in  this  refped  {he  ftands 
only  below  Conftantinople,  London,  Paris,  Naples,  and  Vienna;  next  to 
her  comes  Amfterdam,  which,  according  to  Peftel  and  others,  contains 
about  212,000  inhabitants  ;  then  follow,  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs 
of  their  population,  Rome,  Venice,  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Lifbon.  |n 
regard  to  fertility,  or  increafe  of  population,  ftate  of  health,  and  morta¬ 
lity,  St  Peterlburg  appears  to  differ  from  other  great  cities  in  general, 
and  in  this  refpedf,  therefore,  is  not  undeferving  the  notice  of  the  me¬ 
dical  philofopher. 

*  In  order  to  difcover  the  fertility  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  refidence^ 
we  mud  learn — how  many  marriages  are  contradled — how  many  chil¬ 
dren  fpiing  from  each  marriage — and  how  many  perfons  are  born  in 
proportion  to  all  the  living. 

4  The  amount  of  the  church  regifters  during  our  period  *  of  time 
demonftrate,  that  here  annually  of  i  26  perfons  one  marriage  is  con¬ 
tracted;  or  that  of  63  perfons  one  marries.  This  proportion,  which, 
in  comparifon  with  other  great  cities,  is  but  moderate,  proves  that  here 
mu  ft  be  a  great  number  who  voluntarily  chufe  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  It  is 
a  curious  circumftance,  that,  to  feven  widows  only  five  widowers  enter 
into  fecond  marriage. 

.  4  From  a  hundred  marriages  it  is  computed  that  four  hundred  and 
eight  children  are  produced.  This  proportion,  which,  generally  {peak¬ 
ing,  is  very  advantageous,  was  in  the  third  period  ftill  more  favour¬ 
able,  as  in  this  a  hundred  marriages  produced  four  hundred  and  twenty 
children,  which  is  a  great  many;  as  in  large  cities  elfewhere,  calculators 
commonly  venture  to  compute  from  330  to  380.  Here  like  wife  we 
find  the  fame  proportion,  confirmed  by  obfervation,  in  all  countries,  be¬ 
tween  the  male  fex  and  the  female.  A  hundred  and  five  boys  are  born 
to  a  hundred  girls. 

4  Now,  in  order  to  find  all  the  relations  of  fertility,  it  remains  only  to 
know  how  many  perfons  are  born  annually  in  comparifon  with  the  \ 
whole  number  of  the  living.  From  the  refults  of  our  period  it  appears, 

*  All  the  amounts  here  quoted  are  average  numbers  from  the  comparifon  of  a  period 
of  fourteen  years,  between  1764  and  1780.  In  (peaking  of  periods,  by  th ejirjl  period 
is  to  be  under ltood  the  (pace  of  time  from  1764  to  1770;  by  the  fecond,  that  from 
1770  to  1776;  and  by  the  third,  that  from  1775  to  1780. 
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that  we  may  affirm  one  to  be  born  of  thirty-one  perfons.  The  fame 
proportion  likewife  holds  good  in  almoft  all  great  cities. 

*  We  will  now  enquire  into  the  mortality. — In  general,  of  thirty-five 
perfons  one  dies  annually  ;  if,  therefore,  the  population  of  the  refidence 
every  year  obtains  an  increafe  of  a  one-and  thirtieth  part  of  its  number 
of  people,  it  alfo  lofes  yearly  a  five-and-thirtieth  part  of  it.  This  mor- 
tality  is,  however,  extremely  imall  ;  in  large  cities  there  ufually  die  of 
a  thoufand  perfons  forty-two,  in  moderate  cities  thirty-fix,  in  fmaller 
thirty-one;  whereas  here  only  twenty-eight. 

1  The  proportion  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  hence  arifes  ol  ltielf ; 
k  being  as  a  hundred  and  fourteen  to  a  hundred.  In  the  la  ft  period  it 
was  as  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  ;  consequently  the  population 
in  that  period  was  gainer  by  the  exchange  between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  At  the  fame  time  we  have  here  a  fingular  phenomenon.  The 
furplus  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  almoft  entirely  proceeds  from  the  fe¬ 
male  fex? ;  a  circumftance  very  prejudicial  in  any  cafe,  which,  however, 
was  confiderably  diminifhed  in  the  laft  period.  From  the  whole  ipace 
of  time  it  appears  that  the  number  of  males  who  died  were  to  the  fema  es 

as  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  to  a  hundred. 

4  It  is  of  ftill  more  importance  to  luch  as  inquire  into  thefe  matters, 
to  learn  the  mortality  of  each  of  the  feveral  ages.  Here  we  {hall  find  a 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  Nature,  which  has  its  fource  either  in 
the  firmer  organization,  or,  to  ufe  a  technical  expreffion,  in  the  ftronger 

vitality,  or  in  the  way  of  life  and  manners. 

4  The  population  of  all  towns  and  countries  fuffers  a  great  damage  by 
this,  that  numbers  of  human  creatures  defigned  for  exigence  are  loft  at 
their  very  birth,  to  this  end  and  to  the  community.  It  is  proved  by  the 
refults  of  our  whole  fpace  of  time,  that  here  of  a  thoufand  births  feven 
are  brought  dead  into  the  world.  This  number,  which,  in  companion 
with  other  countries,  is  extremely  fmall  (even  among  the  foreign  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Peterfburg,  of  a  thoufand  children  twenty-live  are  Hill-born  ), 
has  yet  been  gradually  declining  in  the  fucceffive  periods.  In  the  fir  ft 
we  have,  of  a  thoufand  births,  ten  ;  in  the  fecond,  feven  ;  and  m  the 
third,  three  ftill-born.  This  unexampled  fmall  proportion  is  owing  to 
the  ftrong  and  robuff  bodily  ftru&ure  of  the  Ruffian  matrons.  Of  a 
thoufand  ^Ruffian  women  no  more  than  feven  die  in  childbed  ;  among 
the  fame  number  of  foreign  females,  fifteen.  Of  a  thoufand  new-born 
boys,  there  were  nine,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  girls,  five  brought  dea 

into  the  world.  .  _ 

4  In  the  fir  ft  year  of  life,  of  a  thoufand  children  two  hundred  and  ieven- 

ty-nine  die*  This  proportion  is  indeed  greater  than  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  general  and  undifturbed  courfe  of  Nature  ;  it  is  ftill,  however,  Ids 
than  in  other  large  cities,  and  even  among  the  foreign  inhabitants  of  ot. 
Peterfburg,  with  whom  three  hundred  and  nine  children  die  out  of  a  thou¬ 
fand  in  the  firft  year.  In  this  period  of  life  more  boys  than  girls  are 
loft.  Out  of  a  thoufand,  of  the  former  three  hundred  and  feventy  die, 
and  of  the  latter  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-feven. 

4  From  the  firft  to  the  fifth  year,  of  a  thoufand  children  two  hundred 

and  fifteen  die.  The  mortality  in  this  period,  therefore,  is  lower  than 
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that  in.thefirft  year  alone.  This  proportion  likewife  {hews,  with  what 
maternal  care  Nature  has  provided  for  the  natives  of  Ruffia.  Of  a  thou— 
fand  children,  there  die  before  the  15th  year,  in  Sweden,  two  hundred 
and  feventy-nine  ;  in  Stockholm,  two  hundred  and  ftfty-eight  ;  in  Lon« 
don,  four  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  and  among  the  foreigners  in  St. 
Peterfburg,  three  hundred  and  forty-fix.  The  mortality,  which  in  the: 
firfi:  year  of  life  was  greater  with  the  girls  than  with  the  boys,  is 
likewife  fo.  in  the  prefen t  inlfance.  Of  a  thoufand  boys  at  that 
age  a  hundred  and  feventy-fdur  die,  whereas  of  a  like  number  of  girls 
three  hundred  and  five.  Hence  it  follows,  that  of  a  thoufand  children 
of  the  age  of  fifteen,  living  in  St.  Peterfburg,  there  muff  be  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  two  boys  and  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  girls. 

‘  In  fhort,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fixtieth  year,  of  a  thoufand  per- 
fons  eight  hundred  and  thirteen  die.  Till  the  twentieth  year,  the  mor¬ 
tality  in  Peterfburg  is  lefs  than  in  other  great  cities  ;  but  after  that  pe¬ 
riod  it  encreafes  in  fo  extraordinary  a  degree,  that  this  lamentable  cir- 
Oumffance  can  only  be  attributed  to  fome  caufe  militating  againil  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Nature.  Neither  by  the  bodily  frame  nor  the 
climate  is  this  great  mortality  to  be  explained,  fince  both  are  favourable] 
to  the  duration  of  life,  as  the  periods  till  the  fifteenth  year  fufficiently 
prove.  Nothing  but  the  mode  of  life  can,  therefore,  be  to  blame  for 
this  political  calamity  :  and  as  likewife  here  the  common  difadvantages 
of  it  are  peculiar  to  all  great  cities,  no  other  caufe  remains  that  we  can 
accufe  of  this  terrible  effedt — than  brandy.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  prevailing  difeafes  will  fupply  us  with  clearer  arguments  in  fup- 
port  of  this  conje£Iure.  For  evincing  the  magnitude  of  the  lofs  fuftain- 
ed  by  the  population  of  the  refidence  in  this  period,  we  will  only  fubjoin, 
that  of  a  thoufand  perfons  at  the  fame  time  of  life,  in  Sweden  only  five 
hundred  and  fxteen,  in  Stockholm  feven  hundred  and  twelve,  in  Lon¬ 
don  feyen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  in  Peterfburg,  even  among  the  fo¬ 
reigners,  no  more  than  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four  are  carried  off,— 
The  mortality,  which  till  the  twentieth  year  has  conffantly  fallen  more 
heavily  on  the  female  than  the  male  fex,  here  fuddenly  takes  a  different 
courfe.  Of  a  thoufand  men  eight  hundred  and  fifty-fix  die  5  of  the  fame 
number  of  women  only  feven  hundred  and  two. 

6  According  to  this  calculation  it  follows,  that  there  can  be  but  few 
aged  people  in  St.  Peterfburg.  Of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  births 
only  one  attains  the  ninetieth  year  ;  whereas  by  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  Nature,  upwards  of  three  fhould  arrive  at  that  venerable  age.  In  the 
fpace  of  fevemeen  years,  which  our  calculation  comprehends,  there  are, 
however,  thirty-nine  perfons  who  are  above  a  hundred  ;  thgee  of  thefs 
had  proceeded  to  an  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty. 

4  Still  we  have  an  enquiry  to  make  concerning  the  public  Rate  of 
health,  and  the  virulence  of  the  difeafes.  A  long  lift  of  the  feverai 
fpecies  of  them  would  not  be  neceffary  to  our  purpofe  ;  yet  it  is  an  ob- 
fervation  of  great  importance,  that  more  than  three-fifths  of  all  that  die 
are  carried  off  by  the  following  diftempers  The  average  number  of 
all  the  deaths  was  4616,  and  there  died  annually  1348  perfons  of  thp 
pieuriiy,  1007  °f  confumption,  and  6yi  of  fever. —The  natural  fmalff 
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pox,  which  generally  kills  one  out  of  every  fourteen  that  are  born, 
takes  off  here  only  one  out  of  thirty- one  ;  and,  fince  the  introdu&ion 
of  inoculation,  only  one  out  of  thir  ty-five, 

6  The  ftandard  for  the  progrefs  of  population  is  the  final  refult  of 
thefe  feveral  proportions.  It.  appears  from  the  furplus  of  the  births  to 
the  deaths,  -which,  as  an  example,  amounted  in  the  firfi  period  of  our 
given  fpace  of  time  to  four,  hundred  and  forty-five,  in  the  fecond  to  a 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  in  the  third  to  one  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  twenty-feven.  The  population  had  probably  within  this  laft  pe¬ 
riod  augmented  only  about  a'  tenth,  but  its  force,  its  tendency  to  in- 
creafe,  was  in  the  third  period  more  than  three  times  greater  than  in 
the  firfi,  and  nearly  feven  times  .greater  than  in  the  fecond.  JBefides, 
how  greatly  the  population  of  St.  Peterfburg  has  aftually  increafed  fince 
the  year  1775,  is  manifefl  from  a  comparifon  of  the  calculations 
and  pumberings  above  adduced.  This  increafement  having  gone  on  in 
the  fame  proportion  fince,  we  may  affirm,  that  the  refidence  in  the  year 
1  Boo  contained  upwards  of  250,000  inhabitants.’ 

§53*  rf}e  debacle  Add.  By  M.  Thenard  (From  Bulletin  de  la 
*  Soc.  Philomat.). 

Chemifts  have  in  general  confidered  the  volatile  fubffance,  pofTeffing 
a  penetrating  and  even  fuffbeating  odour,  which  is  difengaged  during  the 
dii filiation  of  animal  fat,  as  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  acid,  and  have  given  it 
the  name  of  the  febacic  acid.  In  the  memoir  of  M.  Thenard  here  no¬ 
ticed,  it  is  proved  that  the  true  febacic  acid  has  not  thefe  characters,  and 
has  not,  in  faCt,  been  hitherto  at  all  known.  He  propofes  two  methods 
for  obtaining  the  real  febacic  acid  :  of  thefe,  the  firft  is  the  mo  ft  Am¬ 
ple,  and  confifts  in  diftilling  in  an  open  fire  animal  fat,  wafliing  the 
product  in  warm  water.  This  water  is  filtered  and  evaporated,  when 
an  acid  is  procured,  which  cryftallizes  in  the  form  of  needles. 

The  fecond  method  is  more  complicated,  but  at  the  fame  time  ent 
lures  the  purity  of  the  acid.  The  water  employed  as  above,  in  wafhing 
the  diftilled  product,  is  faturated  with  potalh  :  the  febate  of potajlo  thus 
produced  is  decompofed  by  a  folution  of  lead,  when  there  forms  a  fe¬ 
culent  precipitate  -of  febate  of  lead ,  which  again  is  decompofed  by  the 
fulphuric  acid.*  In  this  way,  by  wafhing  and  evaporation,  the  febacic 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  ffate  of  purity. 

1  his  fubftance  to  the  tafte  is  (lightly  acid  ;  it  is  free  from  fmell,  melts 
like  a  fpecies  of  fat ;  is  much  more  foluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water  : 
boiling  water  faturated  with  this  acid  concretes  into  a  folid  mafs  on  cool- 
ing ;  alkohol  difihlves  it  in  confiderabie  quantity.  By  cautious 
evaporation  of  thefe  folutions,  it  may  be  obtained  in  ihe  form  of  large 
brilliant  plates.  * 

The  febacic  acid  precipitates  the  acetite  and  nitrate  of  lead,  the  ni¬ 
trate  of  filver,  and  the  acetita  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  With  potafh  it 
forms  a  foluble  fait  nearly  taflelefs,  and  which  does  not  attra<5l  humidity 
trom  the  air.  It  does  not  trouble  lime-water,  the  water  of  barytes,  nor 
that  of  firpntian. 
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Thefe  experiments  demonflrate  the  prefence  of  a  peculiar  acid  in  the 
product  of  the  diffillation  of  animal  fat.  M.  Thenard  is  of  opinion  ,  that 
the  penetrating  odour  of  fat  in  diffillation  is  owing  to  a  part  of  this  fub- 
ffance  being  decompofed,  and  converted  into  the  gafeous  ftate.  This^ 
gas  is  neither  acid,  nor  does  it  combine  with  alkalies.  "1  he  odour  of 
burnt  fat,  therefore,  is  not  owing,  as  commonly  fuppofed,  to  the  febacic 
acid,  but  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  which  iflues  from  fat  in  a  rancid 
(fate. 


§  54.  On  the  Infeffi  Pulex  Monocul us.  By  M.  f urine  (Journal  de 

Phyfique,  MelTidor,  An.  9). 

7' here  is  a  fmall  crufiaceous  animal  often  very  abundant  in  ftagnant 
waters,  vulgarly  called  the  water  flea  (puce  d'eau)y  and  which  has 
fometimes  given  rife  to  the  report  of  fhowers  of  blood,  on  account  of 
the  eggs  with  which  it  is  filled  in  the  fpring  feafon  giving  it  a  red 
colour,  that  feems  to  tinge  the  whole  body  of  the  water.  M.  junne^ 
in  the  journal  quoted  above,  gives  a  minute  defcription  of  this  little  ani¬ 
mal.  Amongfi  other  things  he  obferves,  that  the  eyes  being  htuatea 
fo  clofe  together,  has  given  rife  to  the  miftaken  notion  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  but  a  Angle  eye.  But  the  moft  curious  fad  belonging.  t.o  it  is, 
that  the  female,  when  {he  has  once  received  the  male,  tranfmits  the  in¬ 
fluence  to  her  female  defcendants,  fo  that  they  all  lay  eggs  without  co¬ 
pulation,  even  to  the  fixth  generation  ;  after  which  the  young  ones 
die  in  hatching.  Another  fpecies  carried  this  influence  of  a  Angle  co¬ 
pulation  as  far  down  as  the  fifteenth  generation  :  the  infect  called  vine- 
Letter  is  remarkable  for  a  fimilar  property.  Thefe  generations  with¬ 
out  copulation,  however,  are  lefs  prolific,  and  iucceed  each  other  lels. 
rapidly  than  thofe  in  which  the  male  in  fed  takes  a  part. 

§  55.  Gafeous  Oxyd  of  Carbon. 

Mr.  Cruicdfhank  of  W oolwich  has  difcoverea  that  carbon  is  fufcep- 
tible  of  combining  with  oxygen  in  two  different  proportions,  both  ca¬ 
pable  of  affuming  and  maintaining  the  form  of  gas:  one  of  them,  the 
carbonic  acid,  well  known  ;  the  other  containing  a  different  proportion 
of  oxygen,  viz.  two  to  one  of  carbon.  The  latter  he  calls  the  gafeous 
oxvd  of* carbon.  It  has  no  acid  properties,  and  may  be  confidered  as 
an  Intermediate  fubflance  between  the  pure  hydro- carbonates  and  the 
carbonic  acid.  This  difcovery  accounts  for  the  inflammable  gas  gene¬ 
rated  in  diftilling  a  mixture  of  charcoal  with  any  of  the  metallic  oxyds, 
or  in  expofmg  to  a  ftrong  red  heat  a  mixture  of  (he  carbonates  of  lime 
or  barytes,  and  iron  filings,  &c.  For.  in  the  firft  inffance,  the  gas  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  calx  with  the  carbon,  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  the  metal  is  revived  ;  and,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  the 
carbonic  acid  itfelf  is  decompofed,  being  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen 
by  the  metal,  which  thereby  becomes  to  a  certain  degree  oxydated. 

§  56.  Extradion  of  Gum  from  the  Lichen ,  or  Tree  Mofs. 

An  important  difcovery  has  lately  been  made  on  this  fubjea  by  Lord 
Dundonaldi  and  which  promifes  to  be  of  great  national  importance :  the 
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ffthen,  or  tree-mofs ,  confifts,  in  a  great  part,  of  a  gummy  matter,  fit  fora!! 
the  purpofes  in  manufactures  for  which  gum  Senegal  has  been  hitherto  em¬ 
ployed.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  very  great  difference  in  the 
produceofgum  from  the  lichens  collected  from  different  trees  or  fhrubs,  all 
of  them  anfwering  nearly  equally  well  for  the  purpofe.  The  lichen  is 
mod  abundant  on  the  trees  which  grow  in  a  poor,  (tiff,  clay  foil,  particu¬ 
larly  if  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  height  above  lea-level.  It  fhoulcl 
be  pulled  in  dry  weather,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  break  in  the  pulling ;  be- 
fides,  in  this  cafe,  requiring  to  be  dried  before  it  can  be  laid  up  with  fafe- 
ty  in  the  llorehoufe  ;  where,  if  put  in  dry,  it  may  be  kept  for  years. 
According  to  Dr.  Brown,  lecturer  on  botany  in  the  univerhty  of  Glaf- 
gow,  it  takes  three  or  four  years  in  coming  to  maturity,  or  its  fullfize, 
fo  that  a  crop  from  the  fame  tree  may  be  had  every  fourth  year. 

The  lichen  does  not  confift  entirely  of  gummy  matter.  There  is  the 
Outer  (kin  or  cuticle,  and  below  that  a  green  refmous  matter  :  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plant  confifts  of  partly  gum,  partly  a  matter  fomewhat 
analogous  to  animal  fubffances,  and  a  fmall  proportion  of  fibrous  matter, 
which  cannot  be  diffolved  by  boiling,  or  the  aCtion  of  alkaline  falts. 
The  firft  procels  in  preparing  the  gum  is  to  free  the  lichen  from  the  outer 
ikin  and  refinous  matter,  which  is  done  by  immerfion  in  boiling  water 
for  a  fhort  time.  It  is  then  boiled  in  a  copper,  with  about  two  gallons 
of  water,  and  about  half  an  ounce  of  foda  or  pearl-afhes,  to  every  pound 
of  lichen.  The  boiling  is  to  be  continued  until  the  liquor  acquire  a 
confiderable  degree  of  gummy  confidence,  when  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

The  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  this  procefs  will  appear 
from  a  comparifon  of  its  price  with  that  of  gum  Senegal.  The  price  of  the 
latter,  lince  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  rifen  from  140I.  to 
400I.  per  ton.  Gum  from  the  lichen  may,  all  charges  included,  be  pre¬ 
pared  at  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  prefent  price  o f gum  Senegal,  and  at 
one-fixth  of  the  peace-time  price. — •Nicholfon’s  Journal,  No.  55. 

§  57.  Galvamfm. 

The  influence  of  the  galvanic  phenomena  on  the  Lavolferian  doCtrines 
of  chemidry  becomes  daily  more  and  more  apparent.  The  feparate 
production  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gafes  on  the  different  fides  of  the 
galvanic  pile  threatens  to  overturn  entirely  the  fuppofed  compofition  of 
water,  as  confiding  of  the  bafes  of  thefe  two  gafes.  The  formation  of 
water  by  the  combudion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gafes  feems  to  (hew 
that  thefe  gafes  are  themfelves  compounds  of  water  with  the  eleCtric  or 
galvanic  fluids.  The  explanation  of  mod  of  the  phenomena  of  cbemif- 
try,  it  has  been  obferved,  is  involved  in  this  difeuffion.  The  nature  of 
the  atmofphere  and  of  vapours,  combudion,  and  all  the  appearances  of 
light,  heat,  or  electricity,  chemical  folution,  decompofition,  & c  in  fliort, 
the  whole  fyftem  of  M.  Lavoifier,  totters,  fince  we  know  that  water  is 
not  compofed  of  the  bafes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  air. 

It  has  been  hitherto  luppofed,  that  the  galvanic  phenomena  effen- 
tially  require  for  their  production  at  lead  two  metallic  fubdances,  or 
one  metal  and  charcoal,  with  a  dratum  of  fluid.  It  has  lately,  how¬ 
ever,  been  dilcovered  by  Mr.  Davy ,  that  an  accumulation  of  ibis  in¬ 
fluence, 
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fluence,  exaclly  Amilar  to  the  accumulation  in  the  common  pile,  may 
be  produced  by  the  arrangement  of  Angle  metallic  plates,  or  arcs,  with 
different  ftrata  of  fluids.  An  interefting  paper  on  this  fubjed-  has  been 
lately  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
fubftance. 

Mr.  Davy  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of  this  fad,  by  the  obfervation 
of  fome  phenomena  relating  to  the  connexion  of  chemical  changes 
with  the  evolution  of  the  galvanic  power.  It  appeared,  in  feveral  ex¬ 
periments,  that  feries  of  double  metallic  plates,  incapable  of  a&ing  in 
the  common  arrangement,  were  readily  made  to  produce  galvanic 
effeds,  by  being  alternated  with  acids,  or  other  fluids  capable  of  oxy- 
dating  one  only  of  the  metals  of  the  feries.  Thus,  double  plates,  com* 
pofed  of  filver  and  gold  (metals  which  have  been  fuppofed  to  differ  very 
little  in  their  powers  of  conduding  eledricity),  produced  galvanic 
a&ion,  when  placed  in  contad,  in  the  common  order,  with  cloths 
moiftened  in  diluted  nitric  acid.  And  copper  and  filver  aded  power¬ 
fully  with  nitrate  of  mercury. 

Thefe  fads  induced  him  to  fuppofe,  that  the  alternation  of  two  me* 
tallic  bodies  with  fluids  was  effential  to  the  production  of  accumulated 
galvanic  influence,  only  fo  far  as  it  furnifhed  two  conduding  furfaces 
of  different  degrees  of  oxidability  :  and  that  this  production  would  take 
place,  if  Angle  metallic  plates  could  be  conneded  together  by  different 
fluids,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  of  their  lurfaces  only  fliould  undergo 
oxidation,  the  arrangement  being  regular. 

On  this  fuppofition,  he  made  a  number  of  experiments  on  different 
arrangements  of  Angle  metals  and  fluids  ;  and,  after  many  various  pre¬ 
cedes,  he  was  enabled  to  afeertain,  that  many  of  thefe  arrangements 
could  be  made  aCtive,  not  only  when  oxidations,  but  likewife  when 
other  chemical  changes  were  going  on  in  fome  of  their  parts. 

In  deferibing  the  different  galvanic  combinations  formed  by  Angle 
metallic  plates  and  fluids,  Mr.  Davy  divides  them  into  three  clafles, 
following,  in  the  arrangement,  the  order  of  time  with  regard  to  dif¬ 
covery.  ' 

The  flrff  and  moft  feeble  clafs  is  compofed,  whenever  fingle  metallic 
plates,  or  arcs,  are  arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  that  two  of  their  fur- 
faces,  or  ends  oppofite  to  each  other,  are  in  contact  with  different  fluids, 
one  capable,  and  the  other  incapable,  of  oxidating  the  metal.  In 
this  cafe,  if  the  feries  are  numerous,  and  in  regular  alternation,  gal¬ 
vanic  influence  will  be  accumulated,  analagous,  in  all  its  effects,  to  the 
influence  of  the  common  pile. 

Tin,  zinc,  and  fome  other  eaflly  oxidable  metals,  a&  moft  power¬ 
fully  in  this  clafs  of  combinations. 

If  pieces  of  polilhed  tin,  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  of  an  inch 
thick,  be  connected  with  woollen  cloths  of  the  fame  Aze  (moiftened, 
fome  in  water,  and  fome  in  diluted  nitrous  acid),  in  the  following  or¬ 
der,  tin,  acid,  water,  and  fo  on,  till  twenty  feries  are  put  together,  a 
feeble  galvanic  battery  will  be  formed,  capable  of  acting  weakly  on 
the  organs  of  fenfe,  and  of  ftowly  producing  the  common  appearances 
in  water ;  the  wire  from  the  oxidating  furface  of  the  plates  evolving 
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hydrogen  ;  and  the  wire  from  the  non-oxidating  furfkce  (when  of  fiiver) 
depofiting  oxide. 

In  all  cafes,  when  the  batteries  of  the  firft  clafs  are  erefled  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  the  cloth  moiftened  in  acid  mud  be  placed  under  the  cloth 
moiftened  in  water  ;  and,  in  this  arrangement,  as  the  acid  is  fpecifically 
heavier  than  water,  little  or  no  mixture  of  the  fluids  will  take  place. 

When  zinc  is  employed,  on  account  of  its  rapid  oxidation  in  water 
containing  atmofpherie  air,  three  cloths  fhouldbe  ufed  ;  the  firfh  moift¬ 
ened  in  weak  folution  of  fulphuret  of  potafh  (which  is  pofTeffed  of  no 
power  of  a<5Hon  upon  zinc,  and  which  prevents  it  from  adring  upon 
the  water)  ;  the  fecond  moiftened  in  a  folution  of  fulphate  of  potafh, 
of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  the  folution  of  fulphuret;  and  the  third 
wetted  in  an  oxidating  fluid  fpecifically  heavier  than  either  of  the  fac¬ 
tions  j  In  this  cafe,  if  the  order  be  as  follows,  zinc,  oxidating,  folu¬ 
tion,  folution  of  fulphate  of  potafh,  folution  of  fulphuret  of  potafh, 
very  little  mixture  of  the  fluids,  or  chemical  addon  between  them,, 
will  take  place  :  and  an  alternation  of  twelve  feries  of  this  kind  forms  a 
battery  capable  of  producing  fenfible  effedts. 

The  fecond  clafs  of  galvanic  combinations  with  Angle  plates  is  formed^ 
when  plates,  or  arcs,  compofed  of  a  metallic  fubflance  capable  of  act¬ 
ing  upon  fulphurated  hydrogen,  or  upon  fulphurets  diffolved  in  waterr 
are  formed  into  feries,  with  portions  of  a  folution  of  fulphuret  of  pot¬ 
afh,  and  water,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  one  fide  of  every  plate,  or  arc9 
is  in  contadt  with  water,  whilft  the  oppofite  fide  is  adted  on  by  the  folu¬ 
tion  of  fulphuret.  Under  thefe  circumftances,  when  the  alternation  ir¬ 
regular,  and  the  number  of  feries  Efficiently  great,  galvanic  power  is 
evolved;  and  water,  placed  in  the  circuit  with  fiiver  wires,  is  adted’ 
on ;  oxide  being  depofited  on  the  wire  connected  with  the  fide  of  the 
plate  undergoing  the  chemical  alteration,  whilft  hydrogen  is  evolved 
from  the  fide  in  contadiwith  water. 

Silver,  copper,  and  lead,  are  each  capable  of  forming  this  combi¬ 
nation  Plates  made  from  either  of  thofe  metals  may  be  arranged- 
with  cloths  (moiflened,  fome  in  water,  and  others  in  folution  of  ful¬ 
phuret  of  potafh),  in  the  following  order;  metal,  cloth  moiftened  in 
fulphuret  of  potafh,  cloth  moiftened  in  water,  and  fo  on. 

Eight  feries  will  produce  fenfible  effedfs  ;  and-  the  wire  from  the  top-- 
of  the  pile  produces  oxide. 

Copper  is  more  adtive,  in  this  clafs  of  batteries,  than  fiiver;  and  fd- 
ver  more  adtive  than  lead. 

The  third  and  moft  powerful  clafs  of  galvanic  batteries,  conftrufted 
with  fluids  and  Angle  metals,  is  formed,  when  metallic  fubftances  oxid- 
able  in  acids,  and  capable  of  adling  on  folutions  of  fulphurets,  are  con- 
nedted,  as  plates,  with  oxidating  fluids  and  folutions  of  fulphuret  of 
potafh,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  oppofite  fides  of  every  plate  may  be 
undergoing  different  chemical  changes ;  the  mode  of  alternation  being: 
tegular. 
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1  be  fame  metals  that  ad  in  the  feconcl  clafs  may  be  ufed  in  the 
third  clafs  ;  and  the  order  of  their  powers  is  fimilar.  The  pile  may  be 
ere  Ted  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  pile  with  zinc  in  the  firft  clafs;  the 
cloths  moiffened  in  acid  being  feparated  from  thofe  moiffened  in  folution 
of  fulphuret,  by  a  third  cloth,  foaked  in  folution  of  fulphate  of  potafh. 

Three  plates  of  copper,  or  filver,  arranged  in  this  manner,  in  the 
jail  order,  produce  fenfible  effects;  and  twelve  or  thirteen  feries  are 
capable  of  giving  weak  knocks,  and  of  rapidly  producing  gas  and  oxide  in 
water;  the  wire  conceded  with  the  oxidating  end  of  the  apparatus 
evolving  hydrogen  ;  and  the  wire  attached  to  the  end  ading  on  the 
fulphuret  depositing  oxide  when  compofed  of  filver,  and  generating 
oxygen  when  of  gold. 

In  all  the  fingle  metallic  piles  conftruded  with  cloths,  the  a&ion  is 
very  tranhent :  the  decompofition  of  the  acids,  and  of  the  fulphurets,  is 
generally  completed  in  a  few  minutes ;  and,  in  confequence,  the  gal¬ 
vanic  influence  ceafes  to  be  evolved.  The  arrangement  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  feries  may,  however  (by  means  of  an  apparatus  conftruded  after 
the  ideas  of  Count  Rumford),  be  made  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  con- 
fiderable  permanency  to  their  effeds.  This  apparatus .  is  a  box,  co¬ 
vered  with  cement  incapable  of  conducing  eledricity,  and  compofed 
of  three  pieces  of  mahogany,  each  containing  grooves  capable  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  edges  of  the  different  plates  proper  for  compofing  the  feries. 
One  half  ofthefe  plates  mufl  be  compofed  of  horn,  or  glafs,  and  the 
other  hall  of  metallic  fubftances;  and  the  conductors  of  eledricity,  and 
the  non-condudors,  muft  be  alternately  cemented  into  the  grooves,  fo 
as  to  form  water-tight  cells. 

When  the  apparatus  is  ufed,  thefe  cells  are  filled,  in  the  galvanic 
order,  with  different  folutions,  according  to  the  clafs  of  the  combina¬ 
tion  ;  and  conneded  in  pairs  with  each  other,  by  flips  of  moiftened 
cloth,  carried  over  the  non-conduding  plates. 

A  combination  of  fifty  copper-plates,  arranged  in  this  manner,  with 
weak  folutions  of  nitrous  acid,  or  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  and  fulphuret 
of  potafh,  gives  pretty  ftrong  (hocks,  rapidly  evolves  gas  from  water, 
and  affeds  the  condenfing  eledrometer. 

It  does  not  lofe  its  power  of  adion  for  many  hours;  and,  when  this 
power  is  loft,  it  may  be  reftored  by  the  addition  of  fmail  quantities  of 
concentrated  folutions  of  the  proper  chemical  agents  to  the  fluids  in  the 
different  cells. 

From  two  experiments  made  on  copper  and  filver,  it  would  appear, 
that  the  fingle  metallic  batteries  ad  equally  well  when  the  metals 
made  ufe  of  are  (lightly  alloyed,  and  when  they  are  in  a  Rate  of 
purity. 

A  curious  circuraftance  relating  to  galvanifm  has  occurred  to  M, 
Fourcroy ,  which  feems  to  point  out  a  new  law  refpeding  this  influence, 
and  will  tend  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  the  eledric  fhock,  if  elec¬ 
tricity  be  the  fame  with  galvanifm ;  or,  to  mark  their  differences  more 
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-effedtually,  If  the  contrary  fhould  hereafter  be  proved.  A  pile  of  plates 
of  zinc  and  filver,  ten  inches  iri  diameter,  and  confiding;  of  no  more 
than  fix  plates  of  each  metal,  gave  little  or  no  perceptible  fliock,  al¬ 
though  the  power  of  the  galvanic  dream  was  evinced  to  be  great,  by  the 
igniton  and  difperfion  of  fine  wire.  Yet  the  fame  furface  of  metal, 
formed  into  a  pile  of  plates  of  Imaller  diameter,  as  when  cut  into  four, 
gave  drong  fhocks,  but  did  not  exhibit  the  combudion  of  wire. 

§  58.  On  the  Phofphorefcent  Properties  of  the  Medullary  Subfance  of  the 

Brain  and  Nerves. 

M.  Cabarrls  read  lately  before  the  French  National  Inftitute  an 
intereding  memoir  on  this  lubjedt.  It  is  well  known,  he  obferved, 
that  phofphorus  is  derived  from  animal  matter.  It  is  alfo,  indeed, 
found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  but  it  may  be  quedioned  whether  its 
origin,  like  that  of  calcareous  earths,  may  not  always  be  referred  to  ani¬ 
mal  recrements  ;  that  at  lead  which  is  the  diredt  product  of  thele  recre¬ 
ments  may  be  conhdered  as  the  immediate  effedt  of  fenfitive  life,  as  a 
relult  of  the  changes  which  the  animal  folids  and  fluids  are  fufceptible  of 
undergoing,  or  as  one  of  the  fimple  fubdances  which  they  poffefs  the 
peculiar  property  of  aflimilating.  In  the  bodies  of  animals  which  are 
undergoing  decompofition,  phofphorus  appears  to  enter  into  a  dow 
combudion.  Without  producing  real  flame,  without  at  lead  the  power 
of  igniting  combudible  bodies  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  becomes  lu¬ 
minous,  and  throws  out  flafhes  of  light  amid  the  fur  rounding  darknefs, 
fufficiently  vivid  to  afford  fome  real  foundation  for  the  exidence  o£ 
thofe  phantoms  which  people  are  at  once  dedrous  and  afraid  of  feeing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  cemeteries.  The  “ft rain  and  its  appendices, 
or  rather  the  nervous  fydem  in  general,  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  refer- 
voir  of  phofphorus  ;  for  it  is  the  incipient  decompofition  of  the  cere¬ 
bral  pulp  which  gives  rife  to  thofe  phofphorefcent  lights,  which,  during 
the  darknefs  of  the  night,  are  frequently  obferved  in  anatomical  theatres; 
and  it  is  chiefly  around  the  brain,  expofed  by  being  deprived  of  its  natu¬ 
ral  coverings,  or  the  fragments,  of  nervous  matter  lying  on  the  tables, 
that  they  are  perceived,  A  variety  of  obfervations  have  led  M.  Cabarrls 
to  conclude,  that  the  quantity  of  phofphorefcent  matter  developed  after 
death,  bears  fome  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  fydem  during  life. 
He  thinks  he  has  noticed,  that  the  brains  of  perfons  who  have  died  of 
difeafes  marked  by  a  drong  augmentation  of  this  activity  gave  a  greater, 
as  well  as  a  more  vivid  light.  Thofe  of  maniacs,  he  oblerves,  are  pe¬ 
culiarly  luminous;  thofe  of  dropfical  and  leucophlegmatic  fubjedts 
much  lefs  fo. 


§  59.  Method  of  procuring  Potafh  and  Soda  in  a  State  of  Purity. 

Mr.  Chenevixy  m  the  number  of  the  P  hilofophical  Tran  factions  before 
noticed,  makes  feveral  intereding  remarks  on  this  fubjedt.  By  the 
terms  potafh  and  foda ,  he  obferves,  fhould  be  underdood  thofe  alkalies 
in  a  pure  date.  It  is  a  violation  of  principles  to  apply  a  word,  appro¬ 
priated  by  common  confent  to  defign  a  pure,  and,  as  yet,  a  fimple  fub- 
itance,  to  fuch  heterogeneous  mixtures  as  lapis  caiflicus ,  carbonates  of 
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potafh  and  foda,  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to  be  deflred,  that  the  epR 
rhets,  caujlic,  pure,  faturate,  &c.  ihould  be  regarded  as  tautology,  which 
they  really  are.  There  is  no  potalh  purer  than  potafh.  When  it  is 
not  pure,  we  fhould  fay  inftead  of  “  I  took  fo  much  potafh,”  “  I 
took  fo  much  of  a  mixture  of  potafh,  and,  whatever  other  fubftance  is 
mixed  with  it.”  Thus,  inftead  of  calling  lapis  caujlicus ,  cauftic  potafli, 
or  potafh,  as  is  often  done,  we  fhould  fay,  “  I  took  fo  much  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  potafh,  fulphate,  muriate,  carbonate,  and  fulphuret  of  potafh  ; 
filiceous  andaluminous  earths ;  iron  and  manganefe  for  fuch,by  analy- 
fis,  is  the  lapis  caujlicus  proved  to  be.  To  all  this  is  added,  by  apothe¬ 
caries,  a  little  lime.  Yet  this  is  the  fubftance  fometimes  called  potafh. 

By  heating  Dantzic  potalh,  or,  ftill  better,  pearl-afh,  with  lime,  and 
evaporating  in  a  well-plated  copper  veffel,  a  white  mafs  is  left.  This 
mafs  diffolved  as  far  as  it  can  be  in  alkohol,  and  the  liquor  diftilled  to 
drynefs  in  a  plated  alembic,  gives  an  alkali  of  a  perfect  whitenefs.  Jn 
this  ftate  it  is  dangerous  to  touch  it ;  its  aftion  on  animal  matter  is  fo 
fudden  and  fo  violent.  It  attacks  all  ftones  with  the  greateft  eafe  and 
rapidity,  and  is  therefore  ferviceable  in  the  humid,  analyfis  of  mineral 
bodies.  Diffolved  in  water,  it  makes  not  the  leaf:  cloud  in  harvtes 
water,  or  in  a  folution  of  nitrate  or  muriate  of  that  earth  ;  and  may  he 
ufed,  as  a  very  delicate  and  fenfible  re-agent,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
ftrontian.  By  faturating  with  an  acid,  and  then  feeking  ftlica,  or  alu¬ 
mina,  by  ammonia,  no  trace  of  them  can  be  found,  nor  indeed  of  any 
thing  elfe.  The  author  does  not  fay,  however,  that  the  potafh  is  in  this 
ftate  perfe&Jy  free  from  every  other  fubftance  ;  as  he  believes  it  contains 
a  little  carbone,  produced  by  the  decompofition  of  the  alkohol,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  fub-carburet  of  potafh.  The  fame  method,  employed  with 
carbonate  of  foda,  is  the  only  one  to  procure  foda  in  a  ftate  of  equal  pu¬ 
rity. 

$  60.  On  the  Period  of  (deflation  in  Animals . 

The  exa6t  period  of  geftation  in  different  animals  has  not  been  afeer- 
tained  ;  nor  whether  it  is  always  the  fame,  or  liable  to  variations,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  memoirs  of  the  National 
Inftitute  of  France  contain  an  intere fling  communication  on  this  fub- 
je£t  by  M.  Peffier,  whofe  obfervations  have  led  him  to  the  following 
refults. 

I.  COWS. 

One  hundred  and  fixty  cows  were  obferved. 

j  4  calved  from  the  241ft  to  the  266th  day ;  that  is,  from  8  months 
and  1  day,  to  8  months  and  26  days. 

3  -  on  the  270th  day. 

50  — —  from  the  270th  to  the  280th  day. 

68  -  from  the  ?8oth  to  the  290th  day. 

20  -  on  the  300th  day. 

5  —■  —  on  the  308th  day. 

160 

Confequently  there  were  67  days  between  the  two  extremes. 

II.  MARES. 
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'  II.  MARES. 

Gn$  hundred  and  two  mares  were  obferved. 

3  foaled  on  the  31  ith  day. 

1  — —  on  the  3 14th  day. 

1  - -  on  the  3  25th  day. 

— —  on  the  326th  day. 

—  on  the  330th  day, 

— -  from  the  340th  to  the  350th  day. 

—  from  the  350th  to  the  360&  day. 
from  the  360th  to  the  375th  day. 

—  on  the  394th  day. 
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This  gives  a  latitude  in  the  time  of  geftation  of  83  days  ;  and  the 
following  obfervation  may  be  made  refpefling  cows  and  mares,  namely* 
that  more  of  the  fill  brought  forth  before  the  completion  of  the  ninth 
month,  than  of  the  fecond  before  that  of  the  eleventh. 

III.  SOWS. 

Of  thefe  only  fifteen  were  obferved. 

1  brought  forth  young,  which  lived,  on  the  109th  day;  that 

is,  3  months  and  19  days. 

- - - from  the  1 1  oth  to  the  120th  day. 

— — - on  the  1 2 1  ft  day. 

— on  the  j  2 2d  day. 

— - - —  on  the  123d  day. 
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Consequently,  the  difference  between  the  two  extremes  was  14  days, 

IV.  RABBITS. 

One  hundred  and  thirty -nine  were  obferved,  during  the  courfe  of 
three  years. 

I  brought  forth  on  the  26th  day. 
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on  the  27th  day. 
on  the  28th  day, 
on  the  29th  day. 
on  the  30th  day. 
on  the  31ft  day. 
on  the  33d  day* 


The  difference  between  the  two  extremes  on  thefe  animals  was  fevea 

days. 


§  61.  EffeSs  of  Belladonna  on  the  Ifu • 

In  a  former  number  of  our  Review  (Vol.  IV.  p.  459  )  we  mentioned, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Rrimemts,  the  effect  of  the  extract  of  the 
belladonna  in  inducing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  pro- 
vin.  ‘  Y  babk 
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table  utility  in  the  operation  for  the  cataraCh  We  are  glad  to  find  a 
confirmation  of  this  curious  fad  ( Med.  and  Phyf.  your.)  from  the 
teftimony  of  Mr.  Paget ,  furgeon  to  the  Leicfter  Infirmary.  This  gen- 
tleman  has  lately  employed  it  in  three  cafes  previous  to  the  extraction  of 
the  cryflalline  lens  ;  and,  although  the  refult  did  not  quite  anfwer  his 
expectations,  yet  he  is  convinced  it  will  be  found  of  coniiderabje  utility, 
when  experience  (hall  have  decided  to  what  extent  the  application  may 
be  carried  without  danger  of  evacuating  the  vitreous  humour  from  too 
great  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Four  grains  of  the  extraCt,  procured  from  Apothecaries  Hall,  were 
diffufed  in  one  drachm  of  water,  and  five  or  fix  drops  introduced  into 
the  eye  at  one  time.  The  application  gave  no  pain,  nor  produced  any 
apparent  irritation’ ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour  the  iris,  was  perfectly  in- 
vifible,  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  opaque  cryftalline  perfectly 
jn  view.  The  effeCt  continued  gradually  diminifhing  after  this  time  ; 
but  the  pupil  was  not  reduced  to  the  fize  of  that  of  the  other  eye  in 
lefs  than  three  days.  The  fame  application  was  made  halt  an  hour 
previous  to  the  operation,  and  the  pupil  became  dilated  ;  but  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  application  of  the  knife  to  the  cornea,  the  iris  fhewed 
that  its  irritability  was  not  deftroyed,  for  a  contraction  of  the  pupil  im¬ 
mediately  took  place,  but  not  to  its  natural  fize. 

It  did  not  appear,  however,  that  the  application  had  any  effeCt  in 
quieting  the  mufcles  of  the  eye,  or  that  it  at  all  tended  to  prevent-  the 
rolling  of  the  eye  during  the  operation.  It  Teems  efpecially  adapted  to 
the  examination  of  the  cataraCt  previous  to  the  operation,  efpecially 
when  we  wifh  to  afcertain  whether  the  capfule  is  opaque,  or  only  the 
lens  itfelf ;  and,  in  other  cafes,  where  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
parts  pofferipr  to  the  iris  is  neceffary. 

$  6  2.  Ufe  of  the  Oxy -muriatic  Acid  in  Medicine . 

Dr.  Van  Diemen ,  a  phyfician  of  Amfterdam,  obferves,  that  he  has 
found  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  ferviceable  in  cafes  of  itch,  and 
alfo  of  tinea  capitis.  We  are  pot  informed  of  the  dofp  or  exaCt  mode 
in  which  he  employs  it. 

§  63.  Effects  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  on  Animals. 

Some  experiments  have  lately  been  made  on  this  fpbjeCt  by  Mr, 
Forbes ,  of  Camberwell,  which  appears  to  difprovp  the  fuppofed  pre¬ 
ventive  power  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  with  regard  to  the  difemper 
in  dogs.  Two  dogs  belonging  to  Mrs.  Crefpigny,  of  the  above  place, 
were  inoculated  with  vaccine  matter,  and  the  inoculated  parts  went 
trough  all  tjie  ftages  defcribed  as  neceffary  for  giving  it  proper  effeCf : 
tut  the  animals  were  not  made  apparently  ill  by  it.  Both  of  them  'af¬ 
terwards  took  the  difemper,  and  one  of  them  died  in  confequence.—- 
Med.  and  Phyf.  jour,  . -> 

*  “ - —  ———  s 

§  ’64.  Cafarean  Operation. 

This  operation  was  performed  at  Mancheffer,  on  the  14th  of  Auguff 
laff,  by  Mr.  Woody  in  prefence  of  Dr.  Hull,  Air.  White ,  and  Mr. 

Thorp) 
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Thorp,  on  account  of  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  fo  great,  in  their  opinion, 
as  to  render  delivery  by  other  means  wholly  impradficable.  The  pa¬ 
tient  had  before  had  feveral  children,  and  with  all  of  them  had  tole¬ 
rably  good  labours.  The  deformity,  in  this  cafe,  arofe  from  mala- 
cojleon ,  which  had  been  coming  on  gradually  for  five  or  hx  years  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  operation  was  performed  on  the  third  day  after  the  la¬ 
bour  commenced,  and  previoufly  to  it  there  did  not  appear  at  any  time 
any  fymptom  of  danger,  the  pulle  beating  only  about  86  to  92  ffrokes  in 
a  minute:  {he  had  no  vomiting,  and  had  palled  both  fceces  and  urine 
naturally  and  regularly.  Her  pains  were  ftrong  and  frequent.  There 
was  no  tenfion  nor  tendernefs  of  the  abdomen ;  and  the  tongue  was 
clean.  Notwithflanding  thefe  favourable  appearances,  which,  no 
doubt,  gave  reafonable  hopes  of  a  happy  termination,  the  operation 
proved  fatal  in  about  feventy-two  hours  after  its  performance. 

Onfdifie&ion,  it  was  found  that  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  gene¬ 
rally  had  undergone  great  inflammation,  as  well  as  the  uterus  itfelf  and 
its  ligaments.  There  were  marks  pf  beginning  gangrene  about  the 
edges  of  the  wound  in  the  uterus,  and  efpecially  on  the  inner  furface  of 
the  cervix,  which,  through  its  whole  fubflance,  appeared  much  con- 
tufed.  No  hasmorrhage  of  confequence  took  place,  and  the  death  of 
the  patient  was  evidently  owing  to  inflammation  and  confequent  irri« 
tatipn, 

§  65.  Suppofed  Caufe  of  Caries  of  the  Teeth . 

Mr.  Blanch  et,  of  Quebec,  has  difcovered,  that  an  acid  is  formed 
near  and  round  carious  teeth.  Being  anxious  for  the  prefervation  of 
feveral  of  his  teeth,  which  were  wailing  and  crumbling  away  in  the 
common  manner,  he  endeavoured  to  find -out  experimentally  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  agent  which  thus  preyed  upon  them.  In  the  courfe 
of  three  trials  he  obferved,  that,  if  he  omitted  for  feveral  days  to 
clean  his  teeth,  the  fluid  colle&ed  within  their  cavities  turned  the 
tincture  of  turnfoi  to  a  red  colour  ;  and,  when  carefully  applied  to  the 
tongue,  excited  a  confiderably  four  tafte.  The  faliva  alone  produces 
neither  of  thefe  efte£f$  ;  nor  is  the  tincture  of  turnfoi  reddened  but  in 
the  fainteil  degree  by  that  fluid,  if  the  teeth  have  been  frequently  wafhed. 
The  acidity  is  inherent  in  the  fluid  only  which  is  contiguous  to  the  ca¬ 
rious  furface.  It  is  prefamed  not  to  be  the  carbonic  acid,  for  this 
would  fly  off  in  gas,  in  fo  warm  a  temperature  as  that  of  the  mouth. 
It  was  not,  in  the  author’s  cafe,  derived  from  cider,  poiter,  *or  acid 
drink,  none  having  been  taken.  Mr.  Blanchet  thinks  it  is  probably  the 
feptic  (nitrous)  or  phofphoric  acid,  ora  mixture  of  both. 


§  66.  Remedy  for  the  Tooth-ache. 

The  following  compofition,  in  the  form  of  a  pafte,  is  flrongly  re 
commended  for  the  relief  of  the  tooth-ache,  by  Dr.  Handel,  of  Mentz , 
R.  oh  hyofciamigj.  opii  thebacii  extiaft:  belladonse,  camphorae, 
aa  grs.  vi  olei  cajeput,  Tin®:*  cantharidum,  aa  gtr.  viij.  Redigantur  in 
fprmait)  opiat, 

Cor  rtf- 


Cerrefpondcnce. 

We  are  equally, furprifed  with  M.  Y.  that  the  Nofoiogia  Methodic* 
of  Sauvages  has  never  been  publilhed  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  do 
many  others  on  the  continent ;  and  we  igree  with  him  in  thinking, 
that  any  abridgement  of  fo  eftimable  a  work  would  greatly  leflen  its  va¬ 
lue.^  M.  Y.  may  allure  himfelf  of  procuring  the  Leippc  edition,  by 
C.  F .  Daniel \  noticed  in  our  Jaft  volume,  in  a  few  weeks  (unlefs  an 
early  fetting  in  of  the  froft  Ihould  interrupt  the  communication  with  the 
continent),  through  the  medium  of  our  bookfeller,  on  giving  him  a  direct 
order  to  that  effeft. 

Dr.  Jackfon's  notice  came  too  late  for  infertion  in  the  prefent  number  ? 
it  has,  belides,  been  anticipated  in  another  Journal# 
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Art.  XLIV.  A  Treatife  on  Febrile  Difeafes,  Sic. 
By  A.  P-  .Wi.lson,  M.D.  Be.  Vol.  III. 

(Continued  from  page  233.) 

IN  our  laft  we  entered  with  fome  degree  ctf  m  inn  te¬ 
nds  into  the  theory  of  inflammation  which  the  author 
was  led  to  adopt.  We  are  now  to  follow  him  in  his 
confideration  of  the  phiegmafiae  in  general. 

The  phiegmafiae  are  thofe  fymptomatic  fevers  in 
which  the  local affeftion  is  inflammation;  when  this  is 
external,  it  is  known  byfymptoms  evident  to  thefenfes  : 
when  it  is  internal,  a  fixed  pain  and  lefion  of  fundion 
point  out  its  feat.  The  only  mark  of  diftinftion  be¬ 
tween  Ample  inflammation  and  the  phiegmafiae,  is,  the 
prefence  -of  fever  in  the  latter.  The  combinations  of 
inflammation  and  fever,  the  author  obferves,  are  of 
three  differentkinds,  to  one  of  which  only  the  term  phi  eg- 
mafias  is  applied,  the  others  being  of  a  nature  very 
different  from  phiegmafiae,  and  requiring  very  different 
modes  of  practice.  1.  Inflammation  and  fever  may 
be  combined  by  a  firnple  inflammation  fupervening  on 
vol.  vox.  Z  fever,. 
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fever,  as  in  the  exanthemata ;  or,  2dly,  they  may  be  com¬ 
bined  by  the  inflammation  producing  fever,  as  in  the. 
phlegmafiae  here  confidered  ;  or,  Sdly,  by  a  phlegmafia 
(that  is,  the  inflammation  and  the  fever  it  occafions) 
fupervening  on  Ample  fever. 

c  The  firft  of  thefe  is  readily  diftinguithed,  by  the 
appearance  of  the  inflammation  not  aggravating  the 
fever.  The  laft  is  readily  diflinguiffied  where  the 
phlegmafia  fupervenes  a  conflderable  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fever,  as  happened  in  many 
epidemics  alluded  to  in  the  firfl  and  fecond  volumes 
©f  this  work,  in  which  inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
bowels,  brain,  &c.  fupervened  on  intermittent  or  con¬ 
tinued  fever,  or  on  the  exanthemata,  forming  com¬ 
plaints  eflentially  different,  although  they  have  not 
always  been  accurately  diflinguifhed,  from  the  phleg¬ 
mafiae. 

*  But  when  the  phlegmafia  fupervenes  foon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  fever,  the  diagnofis,  al¬ 
though  ftill  neeeffary  in  regulating  the  treatment  of 
the  complaint,  is  more  difficult.  All  that  can  be  faid 
on  this  fubjeSt,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  is, 
that  wherever  the  fever  appears  unaccompanied  by 
external  inflammation,  or  any  of  thofe  local  affeftions 
which  we  are  about  to  eonfider  as  denoting  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  an  internal  inflammation,  however  early  fuch 
fymptoms  may  fupervene,  the  cafe  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  complication  of  fever  and  phlegmafiae,  whether  they 
arife  from  the  fame  caufe  or  not.’ 

The  following  obfervations  refp'eQing  the  diag- 
ndfis  in  internal  inflammations  are  highly  judicious  — 
*  We  determine  the  prefence  of  internal  inflamma¬ 
tion  by  certain  fymptoms  which,  from  diffefifion  after 
death,  it  has  been  determined,  always  indicate  this 
fpecies  of  derangement.  Thefe  fymptoms  are  fhort- 
ly  enumerated  in  the  above  definition  of  the  phleg- 
mafias.  “  Febris  fymptomatiea,  dolore  topico,  fimul 
ct  Isefa  partis  internse  fun£tione and  no  further  ac¬ 
count  of  thefe  fymptoms  need  be  given  y  for  wherever 

there 
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there  is  fixed  pain,  derangement  of  fome  internal 
fun£lion,  and  fever,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that 
local  inflammation  is  prefent,  which  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  if  the  pulfe  be  hard.’ 

‘  But  the  foregoing  fymptoms  not  only  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  the  prefence  of  inflammation,  but  alfo 
point  out  its  feat.  When  we  know  the  feat  of  the 
pain,  as  we  know  that  of  the  different  vifcera,  we  con* 
jefture  which  is  affected ;  but  when  we,  at  the  fame 
time,  obferve  what  function  is  affefled,  the  matter  is 
generally  placed  beyond  a  doubt.  Thus  if  the  patient 
informs  11s  that  the  pain  is  in  the  cheft,  we  fufpedt  the 
lungs  to  be  the  feat  of  the  inflammation  ;  but  if,  at  the 
fame  time,  we  perceive  the  breathing  to  be  difficult, 
and  no  other  fun£fion  more  deranged  than  is  ufual  in 
the  fame  degree  of  fever,  we  no  longer  hefitate  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  difeafe  to  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

4  If  along  with  thefe  fymptoms  there  are  irregular 
motions  of  the  heart,  we  fufpect  that  the  inflammation 
has  fpread  to  this  organ  or  its  membranes  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  this  fymptom  or  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
is  moft  confiderable,  we  judge  the  chief  feat  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  to  be  in  the  one  place  or  the  other,  if  hick- 
up  fupervene,  we  fufpebt  it  has  fpread  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  In  like  manner,  when  the  patient  tells  us 
that  the  pain  is  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach,  and  he  is 
diftreffed  with  thirfl  and  inceffant  vomiting,  we  know 
that  he  labours  under  inflammation  of  the  ftomach^ 
and  fo  on. 

c  But  the  manner  in  which  we  form  our  opinion 
refpedting  the  feat  of  the  inflammation  is  not  fo  Am¬ 
ple  in  every  cafe  as  in  thefe,  which  arifes  from  the 
fympathy  of  parts  ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  although 
the  inflammation  is  confined  to  one  organ,  yet  the  pain, 
and  even  derangement  of  fun&ion,  extends  to  parts 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Thus,  in  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys,  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  flomach  ;  and  its  func¬ 
tions  are  often  as  much  deranged  as  thefe  of  the  in¬ 
flamed  part. 

Z  2 
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£  Nay,  a  pain  is  often  felt  in  a  diftant  part  while 
there  is  no  pain  whatever  referred  to  the  part  affedled. 
In  inflammations  of  the  liver,  for  example,  the  pain  is 
fometimes  confined  to  the  right  fhoulder.  It  alfo  fame- 
times  happens,  that  the  functions  of  neighbouring 
parts  are  more  obvioufly  deranged  than  that  of  the 
part  affedted.  In  inflammation  of  the  liver  the  patient 
is  often  attacked  with  dyfpnoea  and  cough,  or  with 
vomiting,  or  with  hickup  ;  while  on  difledfion  it  is 
found  that  the  liver  alone  was  the  feat  of  inflamma¬ 
tion. 

‘  It  is  not  meant  that  inflammation  of  the  liver 
never  fpreads  to  thefe  parts,  occafioning  fuch  fymp- 
toms;  this,  indeed,  we  (hall  find,  is  a  frequent  acci¬ 
dent  ;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  the  inflammation  has 
not,  in  every  cafe  where  the  foregoing  fymptoms  at¬ 
tend,  fpread  to  neighbouring  parts. 

c  In  fuch  cafes,  which  we  ihall  foon  have  occafion 
to  confider  atdength,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  precifely  the  feat  of  the  inflammation;  fome¬ 
times,  we  fliall  find,  it  is  impoffible ;  but  fortunately  it 
is  not  always  neceflary,  and  a  perfon  well  acquainted 
with  the  fymptoms  of  the  phlegmafise  will  never  find 
himfelf  at  a  lofs  to  determine  the  feat  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation  with  all  the  accuracy  that  is  requifite  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  for  although  neither  the  pain  nor  lefion  of  func¬ 
tion  is  always  obferved  in  the  part  affedled,  yet  both 
the  @ne  and  the  other  are  always  the  fame,  or  fimilar, 
when  the  fame  part  is  affedted,  at  leaft  in  the  fame, 
degree;  and  in  the  affedfion  of  no  other  part  does  the 
fame  combination  of  fymptoms  occur.  Thus  fome 
difficulty  of  breathing,  ficknefs  at  flomach,  hickup, 
with  pain  in  the  right  fhoulder,  and  a  hard  and  frequent 
pulfe,  as  certainly  denote  inflammation  of  the  liver  as 
if  the  pain  were  referred  to  this  organ,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  an  evident  derangement  of  its  fundtion. 

c  In  fome  of  the  phlegmafrae  fome  other  circum- 
flances,  particularly  an  increafe  of  the  pain  on  prei- 
fure,  affifl  the  diagnofis.' 

,  Refpedting 
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Respecting  the  treatment  of  the  phlegmafiaes  a  re¬ 
markable  difference  occurs,  the  author  obferves,  in 
relation  to  that  of  idiopathic  fevers.  In  the  phlegm  a  fiae 
the  local  affection  often  requires  the  moil  vigorous  an- 
tiphlogiftic  means,  while  the  excitement  is  below  the 
healthy  degree  ;  and  in  regulating  the  employment  of 
ftimuli,  it  is  hill  the  hate  of  the  local  affe6tion  that  we 
keep  in  view.  The  moh  charaherihic  difference  is, 
^hat  in  the  phlegmahse  we  employ  antiphlogihic  means 
more  liberally,  and  the  himulating  plan  more  Sparingly. 

An  important  diftin£tion  is  here  made  between  real 
debility  and  depreffion  of  hrength,  a  dihinction,  as  the 
author  juhly  obferves,  which  has  only  been  properly 
infilled  on  by  Dr.  G.  Fordyce.  They  are  chiefly  dihin- 
guiffied  by  the  latter  coming  on  Suddenly,  and  only 
attending  inflammation  of  particular  vifcera ;  while 
real  debility  almoh  always  comes  on  flowly,  and  may 
attend  any  of  the  phlegmahse  if  long  protrafiecL 
Thus,  as  in  Some  phlegmahx,  the  greater  the  general 
depreffion  and  debility,  the  more  violent  is  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  fo  we  Sometimes  pufh  antiphlogihic  meafures 
as  far  as  can  be  done  with  Safety,  on  account  of  the 
very  Symptoms,  which,  in  idiopathic  fevers,  render  the 
tonic  plan  indifpenhble.  In  Some  of  the  phlegmahce, 
a  weak  and  even  irregular  pulfe  indicates  the  neceffity 
of  liberal  evacuations.* 

The 

*  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
fvraptoms  of  depreffion  mentioned  above,  when  they  occur  in  certain 
inflammations,  ought  to  influence  the  general  plan  of  treatment ;  whe¬ 
ther,  in  a  word,  ffiimulants  can  be  fafely  employed  in  Inch  cafes,  under 
any  circumstances.  The  following  cafe,  which  occurred  lately,  may, 
perhaps,  illuftrate  this.  A  (hong  and  healthy  man,  of  about  forty  years 
of  age,  was  attacked  with  fymptoms  of  pulmonic  inflammation,  in  con- 
fequence  of  expofure  to  cold  and  moifture.  In  a  few  hours,  the  com¬ 
plaint  became  greatly  aggravated,  with  violent  pain  on  the  left  fide  of 
the  cheft,  (hooting  through  to  the  fhoulder-blade,  and  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing.  The  pulfe  was  quick  and  fnaall,  and  remarkably 
unequal ;  and  the  general  anxiety  and  depreffion  were  extreme.  At¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  draw  blood  from  the  arm,  but  which,  on  account 
of  the  fmallnefs  and  unfavourable  htuatioo  of  the  veins,  did  not  fueceed. 

Z  3  '  Copious 
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The  treatment  of  the  phlegmafias  is  divided  into  two 
kinds  :  the  one,  where  refolution  is  the  objeft  we  de¬ 
fire;  the  other,  when  fuppuration  is  to  take  place. 
Resolution  is  to  be  procured,  1,  by  removing  the  re¬ 
mote  caufes,  if  they  (t  il  continue  to  aft  ;  2,  by  dimi- 
nifhing  the  congeftion  in  the  inflamed  part ;  and,  3,  by 
diminifliing  the  vis  a  tergo.  With  regard  to  the  fecond 
indication,  that  of  diminifliing  the  congeftion  in  the 
part,  the  means  are  two-fold  ;  thofe  which  relieve  the 
congeftion  by  exciting  the  debilitated  veflels  to  expel 
part  of  their  contents,  as  aftringent  and  ftimulant  ap¬ 
plications  ;  and  thofe  which  dire£t  ly  remove  part  of  thofe 
contents,  and  which  again  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  fuch  as 
relieve  the  diftended  veffels  by  debilitating  thofe  of 
fome  neighbouring  part;  in  confequence  of  which,  a  con¬ 
geftion  being  formed  there,  that  of  the  inflamed  part  is 
relieved ;  as  inflammation  excited  by  blifters  and 
rubefacients. — It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  obferve  here^ 
the  (hare  the  author’s  theory  of  inflammation  has  in 
forming  the  indication  in  queftion.  The  fupporter  of 
a  different  hypothefis  would  have  attributed  the  good 
effects  of  bliftering,  and  the  like,  to  the  increafed  aftion 
produced.  Happily,  the  praftice,  the  benefits  of  which 
experience  has  amply  confirmed,  fquares  itfelf  with 
either. 

The  other  mode  of  removing  part  of  the  contents 
•  of  the  diftended  veflels,  is,  topical  bleeding  by  leeches 
or  euppingrglaffes,  with  fcarification. 

The  third  general  indication  in  the  treatment  of  the 
phlegmafiae,  is,  that  of  diminifliing  the  vis  a  tergo  by 
general  evacuations.  This  part  of  the  treatment,  the 
author  obferves,  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  that 

Copious  fweating  was,  therefore,  fpeedily  induced  by  large  dofes  of  the 
volatile  alkali  and  paregoric  elixir  combined,  which  was  almoft  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  relief ;  the  pain  abating,  and  the  pulfe  acquiring  fuU 
0 els  and  regularity.  In  this  cale,  the  cure  was  completed  in  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours ;  and  more,  certainly,  could  not  havo  been  ex¬ 
pend  from  thg  ftri&eft  antiphlogiftic  plan, 
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of  idiopathic  fevers  :  the  difference  relates  chiefly  to  the 
management  of  thofe  agents  which  fupport  the  vital 
functions,  viz.  caloric  and  the  circulating  fluids. 

€ As  cold  is  a  frequent  caufe  of  the  phlegmatic,  the 
reader  will  not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  it  is  never  ap¬ 
plied  fo  freely  in  thefe  complaints  as  in  many  idiopa¬ 
thic  fevers.  The  oppofite  extreme,  however,  is  not 
lefs  pernicious ;  the  temperature  fhould  be  moderate, 
and  the  drink  tepid. 

*  The  phlegmaflc,  it  has  been  obferved,  as  well  as 
idiopathic  fevers,  have  their  crifes.  When  a  tendency 
to  fweat  appears  in  the  former,  it  is  to  be  encouraged 
by  more  warmth  than  is  advifable  in  idiopathic  fevers. 
But  even  here  the  hot  regimen  is  not  to  be  pufhed  far: 
if  the  fweat  does  not  flow  readily,  it  will  probably  be  of 
little  fervice.’ 

With  refpeCt  to  blood-letting,  this  is  to  be  regulated, 
the  author  remarks,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  Ample  fyno- 
cha,  except  that  the  fame  degree  of  excitement  war¬ 
rants  a  more  copious  evacuation,  both  becauie  other 
means  are  lefs  powerful  in  the  phlegmafiae,  and  becaufe 
in  thefe  complaints  the  excitement  is  never  lo  confi- 
derable  (with  the  exception  of  phrenitis,  in  which  the 
excitement  is  often  as  high  as  in  any  cafe  of  fever), 
nor  fucceeded  by  fo  great  a  degree  of  typhus  as  fre¬ 
quently  happens  in  idiopathic  fevers. 

The  author  having  fpoken  of  the  effect  of  other 
evacuations,  as  purging,  vomiting,  and  diaphorefis, 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  treatment  of  the  phlegmatic, 
when  the  view  is  to  procure  fuppuration.  In  remark¬ 
ing  on  the  tendency  in  abfceffes  to  point  towards  the 
part  where  there  is  the  leaf!  refiftance,  he  will  be  thought, 
we  apprehend,  too  mechanical.  It  was  obferved  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  and  it  appears  to  be  fully  confirmed  by 
experience,  that  collections  of  pus  very  generally  make 
their  way  towards  the  furface  of  the  body,  or  where 
the  fafeft  and  rnoff  ready  outlet  can  be  had.  This  ap¬ 
pears  in  abfceffes  which  take  place  beneath  ti>e  abdo¬ 
minal  mufcles,  and  in  many  other  inflances.  The 

Z  4  propriety 
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propriety  of  the  author’s  advice,  therefore,,  to  have  re- 
courfe  in  fuch  cafes  to  an  early  artificial  opening,  may, 
we  think,  be  queflioned. 

Having  delivered  his  general  doftrine  of  the  phleg- 
mafice,  the  author  enters  into  the  feparate  confideration 
of  the  different  fpecies,  which  he  arranges  according 
to  the  different  organs  occupied  by  the  inflammation. 
Phlegmon  and  Eryfipelas  conflitute  the  firfi:  and 
fecond  fpecies.  With  refpeft  to  the  latter  difeafe, 
*  Such  is  the  confufion  of  terms,’  the  author  obferves, 
Vin  this  part  of  medicine,  that  there  are  no  lefs  than 
three  different  affections,  each  of  which  has  been 
known  by  the  fame  appellations,  and  for  each  of  which 
at  leafl:  two  appellations  have  been  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately.  Before  we  can  fpeak  of  thefe  difeafes,  it  is 
neceffary  at  lead  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
we  employ.  A  chronic  inflammation  of  the  flcin 
never  Occafioning  fever,  is  termed  by  fome  writers 
erythema,  by  fome  eryfipelas,  by  fome  the  terms  are 
iffed  indifcriminately.  The  fame  terms  have  been 
applied  with  as  little  difcrimination  to  another  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  fkin  which  is  always  a  febrile  difeafe,  but 
which  lorms  a  complaint  of  a  very  different  nature 
when  complicated  with  Ample  fever;  to  which  com¬ 
bination,  however,  the  fame  terms  eryfipelas  and 
erythema  have  been  applied. 

fi  Dr.  Cullen  employs  the  term  erythema  to  exprefs 

the  inflammation  occafioning  fever.  By  the  term  ery- 
fipelas  he  expreffes  the  combination  of  the  erythema 
and  Ample  fever;  and  with  refpeft  to  the  Ample  in¬ 
flammation,  as  there  is  no  place  for  it  in  hisfyftem  of 
nofology,  he  gives  it  no  name.’ 

Thefe  terms  are  here  employed  in  a  different  way: 
the  Ample  diffufe  inflammation  is  termed  erythema; 
the  diffufe  inflammation  of  the  fkin  occafioning  fever, 
and  which  is  a  real  phlegmafia,  is  termed  eryfipelas; 
and,  with  refpeft  to  the  combination  of  eryfipelas  and 
Ample  fever,  there  is  no  more  reafon,  it  is  obferved,  for 
'  giving 
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giving  it  a  name,  than  for  giving  a  name  to  any  other 
combination  of  two  complaints, 

The  other  phlegmafiae  treated  of  in  the  prefent  vo¬ 
lume  are,  p/uenitis,  ophthalmia ,  otitis ,  odontalgia 3  and 
cynanche:  of  the  laid  of  thefe  only  two  forms  are  here 
noticed,  viz.  cynanche  tonfillaris ,  and  maligna:  the 
cynanche  trachealis  is  deferred  to  the  next  volume,  in 
order  to  make  room  for  an  appendix,  containing  an 
experimental^  inquiry  into  the  circumltances  infiu- 
:  encin^  the  urinary  depolitions  which  appear  in  febrile 
difeafes. 

The  chief  objeft  of  the  author  in  thefe  experiments, 
which,  itfeems,  were firft  publidied  in  1792,  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  circumftances  which  give  a  predifpofition 
tourinary  gravel;  and,  with  this  view,  the  effedls  of  a 
diet  almoft  wholly  animal  were  contrafted  with  one 
of  the  mod  acefcent  kind.  It  appeared,  in  general, 
that,  when  the  former  was  ufed,  the  urine,  after  being 
fullered  to  ftand  for  feveral  hours  in  clean  veftels,  de¬ 
posited  a  cream-coloured  fediment,  which  precifely 
refembled  the  furfuraceous  fediment  obferved  in  the 
decline  of  febrile  difeafes,  or  at  any  period  when  there 
is  much  fweating;  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  when  an 
acefcent  diet  was  had  recourfe  to,  a  depofition  re  fern- 
bling  fine  red  (and,  termed  by  Scheele  the  Uthic  acid , 
took  place.  As,  however,  the  refult  was  varied  by  difter- 
ent  circumftances,  and  as  it  is  impoffible  to  notice  in 
detail  the  numerous  experiments  recited,  we  muft 
confine  ourfelves  to  the  general  obfervations  to  which 
they  gave  rife. 

Urine  left  to  itfelf,  the  author  obferves,  depofites 
either  a  whitifh  matter  rendering  it  turbid,  which  he 
calls  the  cream-coloured  fediment,  and  this  often  in  an 
hour  or  two  after  it  is  made  ;  or  cryftals  of  Uthic  acid, 
which  generally  appear  after  the  urine  has  remained 
out  of  the  body  for  a  longer  time  ;  or  fometimes  both. 
From  the  experiments  here  detailed,  it  appears,  1, 
That  the  cream-coloured  fediment  and  the  lithic  acid 

were 
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were  never  obferved  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
fame  urine;  where  there  was  much  of  either,  there 
was  little  or  none  of  the  other. 

2.  While  the  lithic  acid  was  found  in  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  urine  of  a  perfon  uSing  acefent  diet,  the 
cream-coloured  fediment  was  increafed  by  food  of  a 
contrary  tendency. 

3.  Any  caufe  promoting  perfpiration,  while  it  di¬ 
minished  the  quantity  of  lithic  acid,  tended  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  cream-coloured  fediment. 

The  following  obfervations  on  the  effects  of  acids 
on  the  urine  after  it  is  out  of  the  body,  will  place  the 
refult  of  the  preceding  experiments  in  a  clearer  point 
of  view. 

*  I  learned  a  curious  fa£t  from  an  anonymous  pam¬ 
phlet*,  after  the  treatife  in  which  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments  were  full  published  was  nearly  completed. 
The  author  obferves,  that  on  adding  any  acid,  even  the 
carbonic,  to  urine,  he  always  procured  a  copious  de- 
pofition  of  what  he  calls  the  concreting  acid,  which  is 
the  fame  I  have  mentioned  under  the  name  of  lithic  acid. 

4  This  experiment  I  have  repeated,  frequently,  both 
with  recent  urine  and  that  which  had  been  kept  fome 
time,  ufing  the  fulphuric,  nitrous,  muriatic,  and  acetous 
acids,  the  acid  of  lemons,  & c.,  and  in  all  instances 
found  the  refult  as  Slated  in  the  above  pamphlet. 

*  Another  elfeft  of  acids  on  the  urine  is  that  of 
changing  its  colour,  which  they  redden  confiderably, 
and  render  darker  f,  thefe  effects  appearing  more  Sud¬ 
denly  if  the  temperature  be  railed. 

*  *  This  work  is  entitled,  A  Treatife  upon  Gravel  and  upon  Gout ,  in 
which  the  Sources  of  each  are  lnvejligatedy  and  effectual  Means  of  prevent* 
frig  or  removing  thofe  Difeafes  recommended :  published  in  iy86. 

■f  4  Vinegar  and  lemon  juice  produce  the  precipitation  of  the  lithic  acid 
without  changing  the  colour  of  the  urine.  When  the  colour  of  the 
urine  is  darkened  by  any  acid,  that  of  the  cryflals  of  lithic  acid  produced 
is  alfo  darkened  in  nearly  the  fame  degree. 

*  if 
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*  If  urine  be  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  elaftic 
Said  evolved  from  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  fulphuric 
acid,  its  colour  appears  fomewhat  reddened,  and  the 
deposition  of  the  lithic  acid  is  increafed.  But  thefe 
effects  are  lefs  perceptible  from  the  carbonic  than 
from  any  other  acid,  except  that  lemon  juice  and  vi¬ 
negar  feem  to  change  the  colour  in  a  ftill  lefs  degree. 

c  The  (Irons:  nitrous  acid  excites  an  effervefcence 

O 

with  urine,  whether  recent  or  not,  during  which  a  per¬ 
manently  elaftic  fluid  is  difengaged,  which  precipitates 
the  calcareous  earth  of  lime  water,  and  undergoes  no 
contraction  on  the  addition  of  atmofpheric  air.  The 
vitriolic  acid  produces  the  fame  effect,  but  in  a  lefs 
degree.  The  diluted  nitrous  acid  occafions  very  lit^ 
tie  effervefcence.  7'his  effeftof  acids  alfo  is  increafed 
by  railing  the  temperature. 

*  The  muriatic  acid  excites  no  effervefcence  with 
urine,  whether  applied  in  its  common  or  oxigenated  (late. 
If  urine  be  expofed  to  the  vapour  arifing  from  muria¬ 
tic  acid  and  calx  of  manganefe,  it  is  totally  abforbed, 
but  no  elaftic  fluid  is  evolved:  neither  is  any  evolved 
on  adding  to  the  urine  the  acetous  acid,  or  the  acid  of 
lemons,  although  the  temperature  be  confiderably  raift. 
ed.  Acids,  I  found,  while  they  occafioned  a  depofi- 
tion  of  lithic  acid,  prevented  the  appearance  of  the 
cream-coloured  fediment;  and  on  adding  an  acid  to 
urine  which  contained  the  cream-coloured  fediment, 
this  difappeared  while  the  lithic  acid  was  depofited, 
leaving  the  urine,  formerly  turbid  with  the  cream- 
coloured  fediment,  perfedtly  tranfparent.  Urine  com 
taining  cream-coloured  fediment  will  not  become 
tranfparent  merely  by  handing  for  fome  time  at  reft* 
after  keeping  it  for  months  without  the  addition  of  an 
acid,  I  have  always  found  it  as  turbid  as  at  Arft  The 
urine  which  contains  moft  cream-coloured  fediment, 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  depofltes  moft  lithic  acid, 
and  requires  the  longeft  time  to  become  tranfparent. 

‘  As  every  acid  which  is  mixed  with  the  urine  pro¬ 
duces  a  precipitation  of  lithic  acid,  we  muft  infer, 

when 
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when  we  fee  more  than  ufual  of  this  acid  in  the  urine 
on  ufing  acefcent  diet,  that  the  acid  derived  from  fuch 
diet  a£ts  in  the  fame  way,  producing  the  copious  red 
fediment  we  obferve  on  fuch  occafions.  But,  however 
acid  the  diet  may  be,  if  we  artificially  increafe  perfpi- 
ration,  or  if  this  be  naturally  vigorous,  the  acid  will 
pafs  by  the  {kin  (for  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  an  acid 
paffes  even  by  infenfible  perfpiration),  and  hence  pro™ 
duce  none  of  its  effects  on  the  urine. 

c  It  is  a  queftion  of  fome  importance,  whether  the 
body,  by  its  own  powers,  generates  an  acid  capable  of 
precipitating  the  lithic  acid  from  the  urine  ?  Or  is 
fuch  an  acid  alwavs  derived  from  acefcent  diet  ?  Se- 

J 

veral  of  the  above  experiments  feem  to  ffiew,  that 
this  acid  is  condantly  generated  in  the  body,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  all  acid  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal ; 

*  and  that  it  may  pafs  in  great  quantity  by  the  kidney, 
while  the  perfon  ufes  aliment  which  can  produce  no 
acidity.  We  have  feen  the  urine  depofiting  much 
lithic  acid,  when  there  was  little  food  taken,  and  that 
which  was  entirely  animal,  continued  not  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  fevcral  weeks. 

c  Refleffing  on  what  has  been  faid,  we  fhall  find 
that  there  are  three  different  dates  in  which  the  urine 
may  ex  id,  indicating  different  conditions  of  its  fecret> 
ing  organs. 

6  The  fird  is,  when  the  veffels  of  the  kidney  are  con~ 
ftridled;  in  this  cafe,  the  urine  flows  limpid,  and  de» 
pofites  little  fediment  of  any  kind:  we  fee  it  in  this 
date  in  the  cold  dage  of  fevers,  from  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  furface  of  the  body,  &c.  The  fecond  is, 
when  the  urine  is  high  coloured,  but  depofites  little 
lithic  acid  ;  the  kidney  feems  now  in  a  date  of  relaxa¬ 
tion,  rather  than  of  vigorous  a£tion  :  this  I  infer,  from 
having  always  obferved  the  urine  fecreted  during  deep, 
however  ihort  a  time  retained  in  the  bladder,  fully  as 
high  coloured  as  that  fecreted  during  vigilance,  when 
every  part  of  the  fydem  is  in  greater  aflivity  ;  this 
urine  more  frequently  contains  the  cream-coloured 
**  fediment. 
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fediment,  than  that  fecreted  when  the  kidney  is  molt 
aflive,  but  lefs  lithic  acid.  When  the  vigorous  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  kidney  takes  place,  it  forms  the  third  Hate: 
here  the  colour  of  the  urine  is  not  higher  than  in  the 
cafe  of  mere  relaxation  ;  it,  however,  depofites  more 
of  the  lithic  acid,  but  generally  lefs  cream-coloured 
fediment. 

4  This  Hate  of  the  kidney  is  induced  by  any  caufe 
obftrufting  perfpiration. 

c  The  tkin  and  kidneys  feparate  the  fame  acid  from 
the  blood;  when  the  a 61  ion  of  the  one  is  diminiflied, 
that  of  the  other  is  increafed,  in  order  to  prevent  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  acid  in  the  fyftern  :  hence  it  is,  that,  the 
proper  aclion  of  the  fkin  being  prevented,  more  of  this 
acid  pafles  by  the  kidney,  and  confequently  there  is 
a  greater  depofition  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine.* 
Whether  this  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  produced 
by  diuretics,  and  the  fyftem  freed  from  any  over  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  acid,  is  a  queftion  which  cannot  pofitive- 
}y  be  anfwered.  But  if  we  confider  what  has  juft 
been  faid,  we  mult  fuppofe  that  increafing  the  aclion 
of  the  kidneys  by  diuretics  is  better  calculated  to  free 
the  fyftem  of  this  matter,  than  the-ufe  ot  fluids  adlio^ 
merely  as  diluents,  and  which  feem  not  to  affect  the 
depofition  of  lithic  acid,  except  that,  by  increafing 
the  proportion  of  fluid,  they  render  it  rather  lefs  apt 
to  be  depofted :  for  Scheele  and  Bergman  have  fliewn 
that  this  acid,  though  in  (mall  quantity,  is  foluble  in 
water.  c  • 

c  From  what  I  have  obferved  in  myflelf,  as  well  as 
from  other  confiderations,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  kidney  experiences  tbele  three  Hates  once  a  day, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  according  as  the  conHitution 
is  more  or  lefs  irritable. 

•  4  At  night  there  is  often  formed  fome  degree  of  a 
febrile  Hate,  even  in  the  mofl  healthy;  and  to  this  1 
would  attribute  my  generally  obferving  the  urine  paler 
in  the  evening  than  at  other  times  of  the  day,  except 
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■where  a  diaphoretic  had  been  ufed,  evidently  prevent* 
ingthe  febrile  date. 

*  The  fecond  hate  of  the  kidney  feems  to  take 
place  during  deep,  efpecially  towards  morning. 
During  deep,  there  is  a  relaxation  of  the  febrile  date 
formed  in  the  evening;  and  hence  one  reafon  of  the 
morning  urine  being  higher  coloured  than  that  made 
at  other  times:  this  urine  likewife  moil  generally  de- 
pofites  the  cream-coloured  fediment.  When  i  frft 
began  thefe  experiments  on  the  urine,  I  expefted  to 
find,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  that  the  morn¬ 
ing  urine,  as  being  higheft  coloured,  would  alfo  depo- 
fite  moil  lithic  acid  ;  but  repeated  experiments  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  this  was  not  the  cafe ;  fo  much  the 
contrary  fometimes  happened,  that,  having  kept  the 
tnorning  and  mid-day  urine  of  the  fame  day,  each  48 
hours,.!  found  not  above  a  few  particles  depofited  from 
the  former ;  while  in  the  latter  there  was  a  copious 
fediment  of  lithic  acid,  and  this  notwithilanding  the 
morning  urine  was  both  higher  coloured,  and  in  great¬ 
er  quantity. 

*  The  mid-day  urine  forms  the  third  (late  :  this  I 
generally  obferved  of  a  colour  not  fo  dark  as  the 
morning  urine,  nor  fo  light  as  that  of  the  evening  ;  but 
depositing  a  greater  quantity  of  lithic  acid  than  either. 

‘  We  mud  fuppofe  the  fame  diurnal  revolution  to 
take  place  in  the  Ik  in.  In  the  evening,  during  the  fe¬ 
brile  fiate,  it  is  condridled ;  during  deep,  relaxed  5 
and  in  vigorous  aftion  during  the  day-time.  There 
is  reafon,  we  have  feen,  to  fuppofe  that  the  acid  oc- 
cafioning  the  precipitation  of  lithic  acid  is  only  thrown 
off  by  this  organ,  as  by  the  kidney,  in  proportion  to 
its  vigorous  aflion;  hence  there  will  conftantly  be 
an  accumulation  of  acid  during  the  night  to  be 
thrown  off  the  following  day  by  the  renewed  vigour 
of  the  fkin  and  kidneys. 

‘  As  this  acid,  in  many  at  lead,  perhaps  in  mod 
cafes,  lays  the  foundation  of  calculous  complaints, 
the  foregoing  obfervations  tend  to  eftablifh  a  fa 61  of 
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CGniiderable  importance  with  regard  to  the  pathology 
of  fuch  complaints ;  that  it  is  by  the  vigorous  a 8 ion 
of  the  fkin  and  kidneys  that  any  dangerous  accumula¬ 
tion  of  acid  mud  be  guarded  againft,  no  abftinence 
from  acefcent  ingefta  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 

f  Upon  the  whole,  from  the  foregoing  experiments 
and  obfervations,  we  may  conclude,  in  the  lit  place. 
That  any  caufe  obdruQing  perforation  produces  a 
greater  than  ordinary  precipitation  of  lithic  add  from 
the  urine.  2dly,  That  the  fame  precipitation  is, 
Ctfteiis  paribus ,  increafed  by  acefcent  diet,  and  much 
di  mini  died  by  ufing  a  large  proportion  of  animal  food* 
3dly,  That,  by  the  inactivity  of  the  (kin  and  kidneys,  an 
accumulation  of  acid  may  take  place  in  the  fyftem, 
only  to  be  thrown  off  by  reftoring  their  aftion.  4th ly. 
That,  by  the  ufe  of  diaphoretics,  we  can  often  entirely 
prevent  the  depohtion  of  lithic  acid  from  the  urine, 
earning  in  its  dead  that  of  the  cream-coloured  fedl- 
mentd 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  few  remarks  on  febrile 
anorexia:  thefe  feem  to  (hew  that  anorexia  is  the  con- 
iequence  of  the  fecretion  of  gadric  juice  being  inter¬ 
rupted.  It  appears  alfo,  that,  by  emptying  the  do  roach 
of  its  gadric  liquor,  anorexia  may  be  produced  at  will. 
After  long  fading,  and  when  exceflive  hunger  was  felt, 
the  author  emptied  his  domach  by  repeated  vomiting, 
excited  by  means  of  luke-warm  water.  The  water 
came  up  clear,  and  only  mixed  with  a  ropy  transparent 
fluid,  fuch  as  the  gadric  liquor  isdeferibed  by  Spallan¬ 
zani.  After  undergoing  this  operation,  every  fenfatiott 
of  hunger  was  removed,  and  rather  a  clifgud  for  food 
produced. 

From  the  above  experiment  a  powerful  argument 
might  have  been  brought  againd  the  too  prevalent 
cuftom  of  cramming  debilitated  patients,  especially  in 
the  date  of  fever,  with  what  is  called  nourilhment. 
Where  there  is  no  appetite  for  food,  there  is  probably 
no  gadric  juice  capable  of  diffolving  it. 
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Art.  3CLV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Ani- 
mat  C Economy  of  the  Horfe.  Comprehending  the  Dif- 
eafts  to  which  his  Limbs  and  Feet  are  Jubject,  with 
proper  Directions J or  Shoeing ,  and  pointing  out  a  Me¬ 
thod  for  afeert  aiming  his  Age  until  his  Twelfth  Year. 

10  which  is  added,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Laivs  of 
his  progrejfive  Motion ,  on  Mechanical  and  Anato¬ 
mical  Principles .  The  whole  illuf  rated  by  eighteen 
Copperplates .  By  Richard  Lawrence,  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeon ,  Birmingham.  4to.  212  pages,  price 

1 1  Us6d.  London,  1801.  Wallis,  &c. 

WE  have  already  had  occafion  to  congratulate 
the  public  on  the  attempts  which  have  of  late 
been  made  towards  the  eftablifhment  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  mod  important  branch  of  animal  phyhes  ; 
a  branch  that  has  hitherto,  almoft  without  exception, 
lain  in  utter  negledt,  or  been  confined  to  the  moil* 
ignorant  and  unfeeling  of  mankind.  That  thofe  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  no  inconfiderabie  fhare  of 
fuccefs,  more  than  one  proof  has  been  adduced,  and 
a  frefli  one  is  afforded  in  the  execution  of  the  work 
before  us.  Mr.  Lawrence  has  {hewn  himfelf  to  be 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  ceconomy  of  this  moft 
lifeful  animal,  while  his  ftyle  of  writing  is  that  of  a  fcho- 
lar  and  a  gentleman.  To  perfons  interefled  in  the 
veterinary  branch  of  art,  the  prefent  treatife  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afford  both  amufement  and  inftrufliom* 

I  he  work  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  the  fub- 
jedls  of  which  are  the  following:— The  external  confor¬ 
mation  of  the  horfe— of  the  eye — of  fh oeing,  and  the 
difeafes  of  the  foot— on  the  greafe — on  lamenefs — on 
wounds — on  refpiration,  natural  and  difeafed— on  the 
ftru&ure  and  ceconomy  of  rhe  flab le — on  the  age  of  the 
horfe — on  the  education  of  the  horfe — and,  on  pro- 
greffion. 

*  fl'e  reader  is  requeued  to  take  notice,  that  the  anther  is  a  different' 

\  Perk)n  from  the  writer  of  the  fame  name  of  a  celebrated  Treatife  on  Horfes , 
that  has  been  fome  time  before  the  public. 

Inftead 
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Inftead  of  examining  particularly  into  the  merits  and 
execution  of  each  of  thefe,of  which,  indeed,  we  by  no 
means  profefs  ourfelves  competent  judges,  we  fliall 
enable  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  ftyle 
and  manner  of  the  author,  by  tranfcribing  his  remarks 
on  the  difeafes  of  refpiration. 

c  The  horfe  is  more  frequently  attacked  with  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  lungs  than  any  other  quadruped. 
This  may  probably  arife  from  the  abufes  and  irregu¬ 
larities  which  he  is  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  in  his  do- 
mefticated  date  ;  for  by  clothing,  and  the  unnatural 
temperature  of  the  f  able,  he  is  rendered  much  more 
fufceptible  of  cold  than  he  would  be,  under  other  cir- 
cumftances.  When  the  attack  is  violent,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  is  frequently  fo  great  as  to  produce  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  a  few  hours ;  and,  even  if  it  is  overcome  by  bleed¬ 
ing  and  medicine,  it  generally  lays  the  foundation  for 
a  permanent  cough  or  broken  wind.  This  may  be 
brought  on  by  an  effufion  of  water  in  the  chef,  or  by 
lymph  being  thrown  out  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs; 
and  pofiibly  by  a  paralyfis  of  the  diaphragm,  or  by  the 
deftrudtion  of  part  of  the  lungs  in  confequence  of  the 
inflammation.  In  any  of  thefe  cafes,  refpiration  will 
be  laborious,  and  the  animal  will  become  unfit  for  vio¬ 
lent  exertion.  However,  the  molt  common  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lungs  in  broken-winded  horfes,  is,  a  general 
thickening  of  their  fubflance,  by  which  their  elafticity 
is  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed,  and  their  weight  fpe- 
cifically  increafed  ;  at  the  fame  time,  their  capacity  for 
receiving  air  is  diminifhed.  During  life,  the  lungs 
entirely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cheft,  fo  as  to  leave  no 
fpace  between  their  outward  furface  and  the  inward 
furface  of  the  ribs thus  they  dilate  and  contract, 
^following  up  by  their  own  elafticity  the  adlion  of  the 
iribs  and  diaphragm.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  ad- 
:hefions  of  the  lungs  to  the  ribs  are  not  fo  injurious  to 

I  refpiration  as  might  be  imagined. 

‘  If  the  cheft  is  punctured  in  the  dead  fubject,  the 
external  air  mfhes  in,  and  the  lungs  collapfe;  but  if 
v o I,,  viii.  A  a  the 
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the  horfe  was  broken-winded,  the  lungs  do  not  cob 
lapfe,  which  proves  that  they  have  loft  their  elafticity. 
This  ftate  of  the  lungs  fufticiently  accounts  for  the 
difficulty  of  refpiration;  for,  as  their  faculty  of  dilata¬ 
tion  is  deftroyed,  the  ribs  cannot  expand  without  form¬ 
ing  a  vacuum  in  the  cheft,  which  the  preffure  of  the 
external  atmofphere  prevents;  as  may  be  readily  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  cafe  of  broken-wind,  for  then  the  inter- 
coftal  mufcles  are  fo  ftrongly  retracted,  as  to  form  a 
deep  furrow  between  every  rib,  as  well  as  a  depref- 
fion  in  the  flanks.  On  this  account,  air  is  received  in¬ 
to  the  lungs  with  great  difficulty  ;  but  its  expul fion  is 
not  fo  difficult,  as  the  return  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm 
naturally  force  it  out  by  their  preffure.  Thus,  in 
broken-winded  horfes,  infpiration  is  very  flow,  but 
expiration  is  fudden  and  rapid,  as  may  be  feen  by  the 
flanks  returning  with  a  jerk.  If  there  is  water  in  the 
cheft,  the  horfe  never  lies  down,  as  the  preffure  which  t 
would  take  place  in  that  fltuation  would  produce  fuf- 
"  location  inftantly. 

‘  The  foregoing  are  the  general  fymptoms  attendant  on  s 
broken- wind  :  it  remains  to  enquire  into  the  lets  vio¬ 
lent  a  (left  ions  of  the  lungs.  The  moft  frequent  of? 
thefe  are  manifefted  by  coughs,  which  may  be  divided! 
into  the  inflammatory  and  chronic  kinds.  In  the  in-* 
fiammatory  cough  there  is  generally  fome  difcharge1 
from  the  lungs,  but  in  the  confirmed  chronic  cough 
there  is  feldom  any  difcharge  whatever.  As  the  horfe: 
does  not  expectorate  through  his  mouth,  the  mucus  - 
of  the  lungs  is  coughed  up  into  the  nofe,  from  whence 
it  is  afterwards  difcharged  by  the  adfion  of  fnorting  or 
fneezing.  Hence,  if  a  horfe  fnorts  after  he  coughs,  he 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  (although  the  reafon  is  not: 
known)  found  in  thofe  vifcera.  In  the  human  fubjedt, 
afthma  is  commonly  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  hu¬ 
moral  and  the  fpafmodic.  Veterinary  practice  has 
not  hitherto  furnjfhed  any  proofs  that  the  horfe  is  fub- 
jebt  to  afthma  of  the  fpafmodic  kind  ;  and,  from  what : 
may  be  collected  from  the  fymptoms  of  broken  wind. 
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it  is  probable  that  the  latter  difeafe  in  horfes  is  totally 
different  from  the  afthma  in  the  human  being ;  for 
the  attacks  of  afthma  are  ufually  periodical,  whereas 
the  effe&s  of  broken  wind  are  conftant,  though  not 
always  equal,  their  violence  being  increafed  by  exer- 
cife,  which  naturally  demands  more  frequent  and  more 
copious  refpiration,  as  well  as  by  fome  other  caufes. 
DiffeCtions  of  the  dead  fubjeft  afford  little  or  no  proof 
of  the  nature  or  exigence  of  nervous  complaints; 
hence  it  is  not  poffible  to  ascertain  whether  a  para- 
lyfis  of  the  diaphragm  may  conftitute  one  caufe  of 
broken  wind.  We  mull,  therefore,  recur  to  fuch 
caufes  as  admit  of  ocular  demonftration;  and,  of  thefe, 
none  are  fo  diltinCt  as  the  general  thickening  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  lungs  juft  mentioned. 

4  With  regard  to  water  in  the  cheft,  it  is  frequently 
problematical,  on  examination  of  the  dead  fubjeCt, 
whether  the  extravafation  took  place  before  or  after 
death.  i 

‘  Another  imperfection  which  may  be  included  in 
the  clafs  of  difeafed  refpiration,  is,  the  found  which 
arifes  in  breathing,  with  fome  horfes,  when  their  pace 
is  accelerated :  a  horfe  of  this  defcription  is  termed  a 
Roarer.  From  my  own  obfervation,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  difcover  whether  its  fource  is  in  the  lungs, 
the  trachea,  or  the  nofe,  though  it  is  probable  its  feat 
is  in  the  trachea  or  larynx.  Dealers  have  a  method 
1  of  afcertaining  the  exiftence  of  the  difeafe  by  ftrik- 
r  jng  the  horfe  under  the  belly  with  a  whip,  and  turn- 
t  ing  him  fuddenly  round  at  the  fame  time.  If  he 
i  groans  during  this  procefs,  they  fay  it  proves  that  he 
I  is  a  roarer.  This  is  probably  occafioned  by  the  fud- 
;  den  contraction  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  forcing  air 
i  from  the  lungs  through  the  trachea  with  greater  rapidi¬ 
ty,  in  confequence  of  the  pain  he  feels  from  the  ftroke 
\  of  the  whip,  as  well  as  from  the  bending  ot  the  ribs  in 
r  the  aftion  of  turning  round  in  a  fmall  compafs.  This 
i  difeafe  prevails  to  a  different  degree  in  different  fub- 
jects ;  in  its  commencement  it  is  generally  manifefted 
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by  a  whittling  noife ;  but  in  the  confirmed  date  it  is 
more  Sonorous,  and  refembles  deep  groaning.  In 
either  cafe  it  has  hitherto  remained  incurable. 

c  The  orifice  of  the  trachea  is  frequently  injured  by 
the  cuftora  of  pinching  it  with  the  hand,  to  difcoVer  by 
the  manner  of  coughing  whether  or  not  a  horfe  is 
found  in  his  wind.  A  cafe  of  this  kind  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  my  re-fid ence  at  the  Veterinary  College.  A  horfe 
was  brought  to  the  infirmary  which  was  afflicted  with 
an  exceffive  difficulty  of  breathing,  accompanied  with 
great  noife  from  the  noftrils,  and  a  copious  difcharge  of 
faliva  from  the  mouth.  As  the  horfe  eat  and  drank  as 
ufual,  and  in  all  others  refpeSts  was  in  perfect  health, 
it  was  fufpected  that  the  laborious  refpiration  arofe 
from  fome  obftruftion  about  the  larynx,  or  at  the  en- 
trance  into  the  nafal  cavities.  In  order  to  give  imme¬ 
diate  relief,  Mr.  St.  Bel,  who  was  at  that  time  profeffor, 
performed  the  operation  of  bronchotomy,  or,  in  other 
words,  made  an  opening  into  the  windpipe  about  four 
inches  from  the  lower  jaw.  Into  this  opening  a  lead¬ 
en  tube  was  introduced,  which  was  kept  in  its  fitua- 
tion  by  a  ligature  round  the  neck.  The  animal  was 
inftantly  relieved,  and  refpiration  was  carried  on  entire¬ 
ly  through  this  hole  in  the  trachea.  The  tube  was  re- 
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moved  and  ch-aned  every  day,  and  the  horfe  appeared 
perfectly  eafy  in  every  refpect  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
until  the  ligature  happening  to  get  loofe  in  the  night, 
the  tube  dropped  out,  and  he  was  fufifocated.  On 
diileStion,  it  appeared  that  the  membrane  lining  the 
mouth  of  the  windpipe  was  fo  thickened,  as  to  have 
entirely  filled  up  the  cavity,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
air  from  patting  and  repatfing  freely. 

4  As  free  refpiration  is  the  bafis  of  health  and  vigour, 
fo  will  the  contrary  produce  general  debility.  Thus, 
the  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach  being  weaker  in 
horfes  that  are  broken-winded,  flatulency  is  produced  ; 
and  the  air  which  is  generated  in  the  inteftines  makes 
its  efcape  backwards  whenever  the  animal  coughs. 
This  circumftance  probably  gave  birth  to  the  ridicu¬ 
lous 
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lous  cuftom  of  making  am  artificial  and  fupplementary 
anus,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  the  egrefs  of  the  wind, 
which  waserroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the 
difeafe.  Broken- winded  horfes  are  commonly  much  bet¬ 
ter  at  grafs  than  in  the  liable.  This  arifes  from  their  be¬ 
ing  furrounded  with  a  more  falubrious  atmofphere,  and 
from  the  green  food  being  more  eafy  of  digeftion  than 
hay  and  corn.  On  this  account  carrots  are  given  to 
horfes  of  this  defcription  with  advantage. 

‘  Some  horfes  acquire  a  habit  of  biting  their  manger, 
accompanied  with  a  convulfive  motion  of  the  wind¬ 
pipe  ;  in  the  language  of  the  liable,  they  are  diftin- 
guithed  by  the  name  of  Crib-biters.  During  this  ac¬ 
tion,  it  is  fuppofed  that  they  fuck  air  into  the  ftomach; 
but  feveral  reafons  may  be  adduced  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  the  faff. 

c  Horfes  that  are  addiffed  to  this  habit  generally 
perform  it  whilft  they  are  mafticating  their  food. 

c  During  the  convulfion  there  is  a  great  lofs  of  faliva, 
which  efcapes  whilft  the  mouth  is  open  and  fixed  upon 
the  edge  of  the  manger.  As  the  faliva  is  a  very  eflen- 
tial  agent  in  digeftion,  it  will  be  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  the  lofs  of  it  mult  be  prejudicial  to  the  animal, 
inafmuch  as  the  digeftive  powers  of  the  ftomach  will 
be  infufficient  for  their  proper  functions.  From  this 
caufe,  therefore,  enfues  the  flatulence,  or  collection  of 
wind  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  of  horfes  of  this  de¬ 
fcription.  Again  ;  that  the  wind  is  not  drawn  into  the 
ftomach  through  the  mouth  and  cefophagus,  may  be 
proved  by  the  mechanifm  of  the  organs  of  refpiration 
which  have  been  defcribed.  If  the  animal  fucked  in 
air  during  the  adlion  of  crib-biting,  it  rnuft  neceffarily 
enter  the  lungs,  as  the  orifice  of  the  windpipe  is  a U 
ways  open,  except  at  the  moment  of  deglutition,  and 
air  cannot  be  fucked  inwards  without  a  cavity  being 
formed  for  its  reception;  as  in  the  cafe  of  infpiration. 
The  only  way  in  which  air  could  enter  the  ftomach 
would  be  by  the  aflion  of  fwallowing;  but  a^r  could  not 
be  fwallowed  whilft  the  mouth  is  open.  This  difeafe, 
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therefore,  feems  to  confift  in  a  fpafmodic  affedtion  of 
the  cefophagus  and  trachea,  excited  by  fome  fympathv 
with  the  mufcles  of  the  jaws.  But,  from  whatever 
caule  the  habit  of  crib-biting  may  arife,  it  is  always 
deemed  incurable. 

c  It  is  cuftomary,  however,  to  buckle  a  {trap  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
movement  of  the  windpipe.  A  horfe  fubjedt  to  this 
complaint  decreafes  much  in  value,  as  he  is  generally 
lean  and  emaciated,  and  therefore  incapable  of  perform¬ 
ing  hard  labour.  He  alfo  wears  out  his  teeth,  where¬ 
by  he  is  prevented  from  grazing  properly. 

‘  It  is  a  prevailing  opinion  amongft  grooms,  that  a 
horfe’s  wind  may  be  affedted  by  giving  him  too  much 
water,  and  under  this  impreffion  they  would  (if  poffible) 
deprive  him  of  it  entirely. 

‘  It  certainly  is  not  prudent  to  permit  the  animal  to 
drink  very  copioufly  immediately  before  he  is  put  into 
motion,  as  the  increafed  dimenfions  of  the  ftomach  - 
would  confine  his  powers  of  refpiration.  But  this 
furnifhes  no  reafon  why  he  fhould  not  be  allowed  a 
fufficient  quantity  at  proper  periods.  The  food  which 
he  takes  in  the  (table  is  perfedtly  dry,  and  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  he  would  eat  in  a  ftate  of  nat  ure  ;  con- 
fequently,  he  will  require  more  fluids  for  the  purpofe 
ofdigeflion.  The  great  confumption  of  perfpirable 
fluid  which  the  horfe  experiences  during  exercife, 
alfo  renders  a  proper  fupply  of  water  abfolutely  necef- 
fary.  The  imperfedt  digeftion  in  horfes  that  are  thick- 
winded  produces  fermentation  and  an  unnatural  heat 
in  the  ftomach;  on  which  account,  horfes  of  this  be- 
fcription  are  more  eager  for  water,  and  that  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  privation  of  it. 

£  It  is  cuflomary  to  water  them  twice  daily,  viz.  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening  ;  the  quantity  a  pailful 
at  each  time.  But  it  would  be  much  more  benefi¬ 
cial  to  give  them  half  a  pailful  at  four  times,  inflead  of 
double  that  Quantity  at  twice.’ 
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We  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  remark  of  the  author 
in  proof  of  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  profeffors  of 
the  art  of  farriery.  A  celebrated  treatife  on  this  fubjeft 
by  Mr.  Taplin  has  palfed  through  eleven  editions* 
with  a  chapter  on  the  difeafes  of  the  gall-bladder.— The 
horfe  has  no  gall-bladder  !  1 


Art.  XLYI.  An  EJfay  on  a  Chronological  Hijlory 
of  Medicine  :  by  Kurt-Spr engel.  Second  edi¬ 
tion.  1801. 

THE  author  of  the  effay  here  announced  holds  the 
very  firft  rank  in  the  fcale  of  talents  and  erudition 
in  Germany;  it  is  not  furprifing,  therefore,  thathis  work 
fliould  have  been  eagerly  perufed  by  the  faculty  of  that 
country.  For  the  following  account  of  it,  and  which 
we  doubt  not  will  be  favourably  received  by  our 
readers,  we  are  indebted  to  an  accurate  and  judicious 
analyfis  furnifhed  by  Dr.  Friedlaender,  and  publifhed 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Bibliotheque  Germanique 
(Nos.  35  and  36). 

In  his  introduction,  M.  Sprengel  points  out  the  ad¬ 
vantages  derivable  from  a  good  hiftory  of  medicine, 
and  of  all  its  parts  confidered  feparately,  as  well  as 
in  their  relations  to  the  other  fciences.  fie  traces 
the  caufe  of  the  changes  medical  fcience  has  un¬ 
dergone  to  the  ever-varying  flate  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  the  modifications  it  has  fucceffively  re* 
calved  from  the  culture  of  the  other  fciences.  After 
having  fpoken  of  the  talents  neceffary  to  conftitute  a 
good  hiftorian  of  this,  fort,  the  author  effabliflies  eight 
periods  in  medicine,  in  particular  relation  to  the  progrefs 
and  revolutions  of  the  fciences  in  general. 

Firjl  epoch .  Time  of  the  Argonauts,  from  1273  to 
1263,  before  the  Chriftian  cera.  In  this  are  obferva- 
ble  the  firft  traces  of  the  Greek  medicine, 
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Second  epoch.  PeloponneGan  war,  432—404  ante 
J.  C.  Medicine  of  Hippocrates. 

Third  epoch .  Foundation  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
30  years  before  C.  The  methodic  fchool. 

Fourth  epoch.  Great  irruption  of  the  Vifigoths, 
430 — 530.  Downfall  of  the  fciences. 

Fifth  epoch.  Age  of  chivalry,  1096 — 1230;  medi¬ 
cine  flouriihing  in  Arabia. 

Sixth  epoch.  The  reformation,  1471 — 1530.  Re- 
efiablifnment  of  the  Greek  medicine  and  anatomy. 

Seventh  epoch.  Thirty  years  war,  1618 — 1648. 
Great  difcovery  of  Harvey,  and  reformation  of  Van 
Helmont. 

Eighth  epoch.  Reign  of  Frederic  the  Great,  1740— 
1786.  Age  of  Haller. 

Medicine,  the  author  obferves,  became  a  fcience 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  taught  by  the  dogmatic  fchool  found¬ 
ed  by  Theffalus,  Draco,  and  Polybius,  on  the  bafis  efta- 
blifhed  by  Hippocrates.  Soon  afterwards,  phyficians, 
led  away  by  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  the  times,  each  mo¬ 
delled  his  ideas  according  to  thofe  of  the  fchools  of 
philofophy  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  Epicurus,  or  Zeno  ;  and 
Alexandria,  the  cradle  of  anatomy,  the  only  fchool  at 
this  time,  was  likewife  the  feat  where  thefe  various 
fcenes  fucceeded  each  other. 

Galen  next  appeared,  and  changed  the  received 
doctrine  for  another,  the  balls  of  which  he  found  in 
the  books  of  Ariflotle;  and  his  dogmas  were  for  a  long 
time  in  vogue  with  his  fucceffors,  till  they  became  en¬ 
veloped  and  loll  in  the  barbarifm  of  the  times. 

After  a  long  night,  feme  rays  of  light  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  announced  the  return 
of  the  fciences:  the  works  of  Hippocrates  began  now  to 
be  read  and  ftudied  with  avidity,  and,  with  thofe  of 
Galen,  ferved  as  guides  to  phyficians  till  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  fucceeding  century.  Then  arofe  ParaceJfus, 
who,  addicted  wholly  to  the  cabaliftic  philofophy  and 
to  alchymy,  fet  up  his  pretended  difcoveries  in  place 
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of  the  light  of  experience.  Sylvius  and  Van  Helmont 
recalled,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  proper  path,  fuch  as 
had  been  led  away  by  this  enthufiafm  ;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Harvey  that  Galen  and  Paracelfus  loft  their 
influence.  To  thefe  fucceeded  Des  Cartes,  who  intro¬ 
duced  mathematics  into  the  icience  of  medicine,  and 
his  example  was  followed  by  the  difciples  of  Newton. 

Sydenham,  enlightened  by  the  philofophy  or  Bacon, 
brought  back  phyficians  at  length  to  rational  empiric- 
ifm.  The  difcovery  of  new  remedies,  and  eipecially 
that  pf  the  cinchona,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
fuccefs  of  his  fyftem  ;  when  Stahl  and  Hoffman  pro¬ 
mulgated  new  dogmas.  The  theory  of  the  former 
was  founded  on  the  myftic  opinions  of  animalifm, 
much  in  vogue  in  his  time  3  that  ot  Hoffman  refted 
principally  on  Leibnitz’s  docfrme  of  the  monades, 
which  had  acquired  much  celebrity  in  the  German 
univerfities.  All  the  other  fyftems  of  medicine  which 
have  fince  appeared,  down  to  that  of  Brown,  have  been 
only  modifications  of  fome  or  other  of  thele. 

The  dynamic  fyftem  w7as  that  which  prevailed  at 
the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century,  although  the  fchool 
of  Sydenham  had  (till  many  partisans,  and  the  mathe¬ 
matic  feet  had  not  wholly  difappeared. 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  medical  hiftory  fur- 
ni flied  in  the  introduction  to  the  work.  The  firft  volume, 
the  only  one  here  noticed,  is  divided  into  four  fedlions, 
the  firft  of  which  commences  with  fome  refearches  into 
the  origin  of  medicine  ;  but  o  $  this  head  little  but  con¬ 
jecture  can  be  expefted  :  ori  this  part,  therefore,  we 
fliall  not  dwell.  Ail  that  can  be  difeovered  in  this 
chaos,  is,  that  in  *the  infancy  of  the  art  amongft  the 
Egyptians,  where  the  firft  traces  of  it  will  be  found, 
it  was  cuftomafy  to  write  the  axioms  of  medicine  on 
columns,  from  whence  they  were  fubfequently  copied 
into  books;  and  that  thofe  phyficians  who  did  not 
make  them  the  rule  of  their  conduct  in  the  treatment 
of  difeafes  were  punifhed  with  death.  In  thofe  times 
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of  ignorance,  difeafes  were  looked  on  as  proceeding 
immediately  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  alone 
could  cure  them  by  the  intervention  of  their  priefts, 
the  defpotifm  of  whom  confirmed  the  people  in  their 
antient  ufages;  and  as  the  reign  of  thofe  interpreters 
of  the  heavens  was  hereditary,  the  principles  of  the 
art  remained  invariably  the  fame:  the  fons,  following 
blindly  the  traces  of  their  fathers,  were  far  from 
being  able  to  make  any  progrefs  in  the  career  of 
fcience. 

The  ftate  of  fcience  in  India  was  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  that  it  is  at  the  prefent  day. 
The  Samaneans  {T.u[luvu7oi)  pra&ifed  the  art  of  medi¬ 
cine,  which  confided  chiefly  in  attention  to  diet ;  and 
in  the  employment  of  external  remedies.  In  that  coun¬ 
try,  a  law  exifted  which  punifhed  with  death  any 
perfon  who  made  known  a  new  kind  of  poifon,  with¬ 
out  at  the  fame  time  pointing  out  an  antidote  to  it. 
The  Indians  poffefs  fome  very  antient  works,  written 
in  verfe,  which  treat  of  the  art  of  curing  difeafes,  and 
which  are  not  altogether  deftitute  of  merit.  They 
found  their  prognofiics  on  the  appearances  of  the 
urine,  much  more  than  on  anatomy,  of  which  they 
are  extremely  ignorant.  There  are  at  prefent,  on 
the  co aft  of  Coromandel,  , eight  claffes  of  phyficians, 
who  attach  themfelves  to  the  treatment  of  particular  dif- 
orders.  Thus  infants,  pregnant  women,  perfons  bitten 
by  ferpents,  &c.  have  each  their  particular  phyficians. 
They  confider  all  eruptive  difeafes  as  occafiqned  by 
infers.  Their  theory  fuppofes  that  the  human  body 
is  compofed  of  a  hundred  thoufand  parts,  and  that  it 
is  furnifhed  with  feventeen  thoufand  veins,  and  feven 
canals,  through  which  blow  ten  different  kinds  of 
winds.  Some  of  them  reckon  four  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  fpecies  of  difeafes  occafioned 
by  humours,  and  by  the  winds  which  enter  by  means 
of  refpiration  5  and  accordingly  one  part  of  their  pre- 
feription  is,  to  reftrain  the  refpiratory  aQions. 
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In  antient  Greece ,  fuperilition  exerted  an  equally 
ffriking  influence  on  medical  praflice.  Anatomy 
was  a  fcience  fcarceiy  known  ,  the  fmalleft  incifion  of 
a  dead  body  was  regarded  as  a  profanation,  and  as 
fuch  feverely  punifhed.  A  fpeedy  funeral  was  consi¬ 
dered  as  a  duty:  hence  took  its  rife  the  inftitution  of 
feftivals  celebrated  in  order  to  appeafe  the  manes  of 
filch  as  had  peri  (lied  on  the  Teas,  or  in  a  to  reign  land. 
In  like  manner,  it  was  reckoned  the  firft  duty  of  a  con¬ 
queror  to  burn  the  bodies  of  his  enemies. 
t 

Borne ,  according  to  the  relation  of  Pliny,  was  fix 
hundred  years  without  having  any  phyflcians  that 
exercifed  their  art  in  a  regular  manner.  Reduced  to 
pure  empiricitm,  the  Romans,  from  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
public,  had  not  yet  been  influenced  by  the  fpiritof  fyf- 
tern  which  reigned  in  Greece,  although  their  medicine 
refted  on  maxims  borrowed  from  this  fource.  At 
length,  however,  they  began  to  erect  temples  to 
Machaon,  Apollo,  and  other  deities,  and  furpaflfed  even 
the  Greeks  in  the  ceremonies  with  which  they  encum- 
bered  their  worfhip.  In  times  of  epidemic  difeafes, 
they  carried  their  gods  into  the  flreets,  where  they 
were  expofed  on  beds  of  (fate,  and  feafts  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  honour  of  them. 

The  augmentation  of  luxury  at  Rome  foon  contri¬ 
buted  to  multiply  the  number  of  their  phyflcians;  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  perfons  who,  after  having 
been  brought  as  (laves  to  that  capital,  had  ferved  for 
fome  time  in  the  public  baths,  whence  they  departed 
in  order  to  open  lliops  for  the  fale  of  drugs.  Thefe 
(hops  were  known  by  the  name  of  M  e  die  hue.  Before 
this  period,  Archagaius ,  a  Greek  phyfician,  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Senate,  who  even  bellowed  on  him 
the  right  of  citizenfhip  ;  but,  having  performed  fome 
operations  in  forgery  that  feemed  to  them  too  cruel, 
he  was  thenceforth  looked  on  in  the  light  of  an  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  denominated  accordingly. 

The  medical  knowledge  of  the  Chine fe  is  clofely 
allied  to  their  aftro logical  reveries,  and  is  taught  in 
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the  fame  fchools.  The  court  phyficians  have  been,  for 
the  moA  part,  perfons  of  mean  condition,  and  common¬ 
ly  eunuchs.  It  would  be  wade  of  time  to  dwell  on 
the  ridiculous  ideas  entertained  by  them,  in  regard  to 
anatomy  and  phyfiology :  yet  they  feem  to  have  had 
fome  notion  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  before  Har¬ 
vey.  They  confider  the  pulfe  as  a  mufical  inllrument 
which  indicates  all  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
body ;  and  by  divers  methods,  and,  by  ftudying  the 
pulfe  in  different  parts  of  the  body  in  fucceffion,  they 
pretend  to  difcover  not  only  the  feat  of  a  difeafe,  but 
likewife  the  variations  it  undergoes  by  the  influence 
of  the  moon,  and  the  change  of  feafons.  They  have 
not  often  recourfe  to  blood-letting,  but  make  frequent 
nfe  of  baths  and  of  the  moxa,  which  they  apply  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to  difpel  wind, 
which  they  confider  as  the  caufe  of  moft  diforders. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  inoculation 
for  the  frnalf  pox,  the  virus  of  which  they  introduce 
by  the  noftrils,  keeping  the  patient  clofely  fhut  up  in  a 
room  hung  with  red  tape  Ary. 

Amongft  the  Celts  and  other  northern  nations,  the 
priefts,  under  the  name  of  Druids,  exercifed  the  func¬ 
tions  both  of  legiflators  and  phyficians.  Thefe  Druids 
eftablifhed  their  myAeries  and  their  credit  in  England, 
where  they  acquired  vaA  power.  Like  the  Samaneans, 
they  engroffed  the  practice  of  medicine.  Their  wives, 
called  Alrannes,  were  looked  upon  as  a  fort  of  female 
magicians  or  forcereflTes.  They  attributed  great  me¬ 
dical  virtues  to  the  oak,  and  efpecialiy  to  the  miAetoe, 
a  plant  which  they  gathered  with  numerous  ceremo¬ 
nies.  With  them,  as  among  the  Greeks,  ferpents 
performed  a  diAinguiflied  part  in  their  oracles  and 
vfoothfayings.  They  poflTefled,  in  the  higheA  degree, 
like  the  prieAs  of  Efculapius,  the  art  of  feizing  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  and  fafcinating  their  fenfes 
by  all  forts  of  tricks. 
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It  is  to  the  Greeks  that  we  owe  the  firft  attempts  to 
give  fixed  principles  and  a  fcientific  form  to  the  healing 
art.  Till  the  time  of  l  ie  fiftieth  Olympiad,  medicine 
had  only  been  pradtned  in  the  temples.  At  this  period 
a  clafs  of  phyficians  began  to  be  formed,  by  little  and 
little,  and  who  were  called  P eriodeuies ,  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  pradtifed,  going  about  to  vifit  the 
lick  in  different  places.  An  infurredtion  of  certain 
phyficians  of  the  fchool  of  Croton  againft  the  fed!  of  the 
Pythagoreans  was  the  original  caufe  of  this.  Metro- 
dor  us,  of  Cos,  one  of  the  Laics  who  had  been  initiated 
in  the  myfteries  of  Efculapius,  laid  open  in  his  pradtice 
the  precepts  which  he  had  fworn  not  to  divulge. 
Other  phyficians  of  the  fame  fchool,  and  of  that  of 
Cyrene,  acquired  alfo  diftinguiflied  reputation  by  the 
fame  condudt,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  followers 
of  Afclepiades.  Thefe  laft  foon  found  themfelves  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  rendering  their  pradtice  popular, 
and  began  by  publifliing  it  in  fentences,  according 
to  the  fadls  which  they  found  cited  on  the  votive  ta¬ 
blets  ;  and,  as  they  had  not  yet  an  idea  of  the  caufes  of 
difeafe,  they  took  notice  only  of  the  fymptoms,  for 
each  of  which  they  had  a  remedy. 

Hippocratic  medicine .  The  author  traces  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  this  Father  of  real  Medicine  with  minute- 
nefs.  There  were,  he  obferves,  feveral  phyficians  of 
this  name.  Hippocrates,  of  whom  mention  is  here 
made,  was  the  eleventh,  and  the  mod  diftinguifhed 
by  his  talents  and  learning,  although,  in  reality,  his 
doctrines  took  their  firft  rife  among  his  predeceffors. 
We  owe  to  Soranus  the  little  knowledge  we  poffefs  of 
the  circumftances  of  his  life.  His  family  was  of  the  race 
of  the  Afclepiades’ ;  his  father’s  name  was  Heraclides, 
and  his  mother’s  Phenarete.  His  inftrudtors  were,  firft, 
his  father,  and  afterwards  Herodicus,  of  Selymbria,  and 
Gorgias,  of  Leontium.  He  lived  for  fome  time  at  the 
court  of  Alexander,  King  of  Macedon,  and  rendered 
himfelf  famous  by  the  cure  of  his  fon  Perdiccas  of  a 
kind  of  melancholy  occafioned  by  his  love  of  his 
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mother-in-law  Phila.  He  refufed  the  offer  made  him 
by  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Perfia,  to  be  his  phyfician ; 
preferring  to  render  himfelf  ufeful  to  his  countrymen, 
rather  than  to  go  and  pradife  his  art  among  Grangers. 
He  paffed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  LarifTa,  where 
he  died,  and  near  which  city  a  monument  was  ereded 
to  his  memory. 

Hippocrates  left  behind  him  various  works  on  medi¬ 
cine,  which  he  wrote  on  tabletsof  wax,  or  on  the  pre¬ 
pared  ikins  of  animals.  His  fonsTheffalus  and  Draco, 
as  well  as  his  fon-in-law  Polybius,  corrupted  his  writ¬ 
ings  by  the  introduction  of  new  maxims.  Thence  re¬ 
fused  an  uncertainty  with  refped  to  the  works  of 
which  he  was  really  the  author;  and  the  confufion  in 
this  point  was  carried  to  the  greateft  length  under  the 
Ptolemys,  who,  having  conceived  the  delign  of  form¬ 
ing  libraries,  grafped  at  every  thing  for  the  purpofe 
of  enriching  them.  Thence  it  happened,  that  interefl- 
ed  perfons,  profiting  by  their  defire  of  poffeffing  the 
works  of  this  great  man,  fold,  as  his,  fuch  as  he  had  no 
hand  in.  In  this  way  they  were  poured  in  on  ail  lides* 
But,  by  little  and  little,  they  learnt  to  diftinguifh  the 
true  writings  of  Hippocrates  from  thofe  which  were 
fictitious,  Capiton,  and  Diofcorides,  his  relation,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  are  known 
to  have  thrown  the  greateft  light  on  the  fubjed* 
Galen  had  acquired  fuch  fagacity  in  this  refped,  that 
he  was  able  to  diftinguifh  at  firft  view  the  real  writings 
of  the  Father  of  Medicine. 

The  peculiar  dodrines  of  Hippocrates  are  too  well 
known  to  require  particular  notice  here.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  obferve,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  part  of  the 
pradice  of  the  art  of  medicine  which  he  has  not  more 
or  lefs  enriched  with  his  obfervations.  His  Ample 
but  grand  manner  of  contemplating  things,  is  the  only 
juft  mode  of  obfervation  ;  and  the  maxims  he  eftablifh- 
ed  have  never  fince  been  wholly  abandoned  by 
phylicians,  notwithftanding  the  multitude  of  oppofite 
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fyftems  which  have  appeared  from  his  time  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment. 

The  author  next  traces  the  hiftory  of  medicine  from 
Hippocrates  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the  methodic  fe£t, 
and  the  changes  which  took  place  in  its  do&rines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevailing  philofophy  of  the  times. 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  a 
fource  of  new  light  to  fcience.  That  Prince  employed, 
it  is  faid,  fome  thoufands  of  perfons  to  tranfport  to 
Macedon,  from  the  remoteft  regions,  every  objeT 
of  curiofity  in  natural  hiftory,  in  order  to  prefent  them 
to  his  tutor  Ariftotle ;  on  whom  he  likewife  bellowed 
an  extenfive  territory,  and  eight  hundred  talents  to 
enable  him  to  profecute  his  labours.  This  philofopher 
w’s  the  firft  who  entertained  any  precife  notions  with 
regard  to  the  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  and  heart.  His 
knowledge  of  the  ftru&ure  of  animals  enabled  him  to 
point  out  the  exadt  difference  between  man  and  the 
monkey  tribe.  His  labours  in  zoology  are  well 
known ;  but  his  works  in  botany  have  not  come  down 
to  us. 

Alexandrian  fchool.  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  fucceffor 
of  Alexander  in  Egypt,  was  a  lover  of  the  fciences, 
and  a  promoter  of  every  thing  which  tended  to  their 
improvement.  At  this  period  it  was,  that  permiffion 
was  firff  given  to  phyficians  to  iludy  anatomy  on  the 
human  body.  Philadelphus,  he  who,  of  all  the  Pto- 
lemys,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  mofl  by  his  zeal  in  this 
refpe£l,  fent  out  hunters  in  all  direftions  to  bring 
back  animals  that  might  contribute  to  the  progrefs  of 
fcience.  Alexandria  became  then  the  centre  of 
knowledge  and  erudition.  He  formed  a  vaff  library 
in  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  and  laboured  fo  greatly  to  en¬ 
rich  it,  that  in  no  long  time  the  number  of  volumes  it 
contained,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  feven  hundred  thou- 
fand.  He  eftablilhed  alfo  a  mufseum,  called  Bruchniony 
where  profeffors  refided,  endowed  with  penfions  from 
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the  ftate,  and  who,  for  their  inftru&ion  and  the  pur- 
pofesof  their  labours,  had  the  free  ufe  of  the  library  and 
cabinet  of  natural  hiftory.  Alexandria  pofTeffed  within 
it,  alfo,  focieties  of  learned  men,  where  they  dis¬ 
puted  on  the  fubjefls  of  natural  philofophy  and  the 
other  Sciences,  and  where  prizes  were  decreed  to  the 
viftors,  as  at  the  Olympic  games.  To  have  lived  at 
Alexandria  was  a  certain  means  of  a  phyfician’s  ac¬ 
quiring  celebrity  in  other  places. 

The  Empiric  fchool,  fir  ft  eftablifhed  by  Philinus,  of 
Cos,  a  pupil  of  Herophilus,  next  engages  the  author’s 
attention  :  but  our  limits  forbid  us,  at  prefent,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further.  A  chronological  table  of  great  extent 
terminates  the  firft  volume  of  M.  SprengeV s  hiftory. 


Art.  XLYII.  Defcription  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous 
Difeafes.  Order  II,  Scaly  Difeafes  of  the  Skin. 
By  Robert  Will  ax,  M.  D.  F.  A.  S.  4to.  212 
pages,  price  U  4>s.  London,  1801.  Johnson. 


PRACTITIONERS  will  greet  with  welcome  the 
continuation  of  the  author’s  labours  on  this  im¬ 
portant  and  interefting  Subject.  The  firft  order,  we  have 
Seen, contained  the  papula?,  which  were  defined,  ca  very 
Small  and  acuminated  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  bafe,  not  containing  a  fluid  ;  not  tending  to 
Suppuration :  terminating  for  the  moft  part  in  feurf.’ 
This  order  confifted  of  three  genera :  Strophulus ,  Lichen , 
and  Prurigo  :  of  each  of  thefe,  with  their  f pedes  and 
varieties ,  we  gave  a  Sufficiently  ample  account. 

The  Second  order  of  cutaneous  difeafes,  now  to  be 
noticed,  includes  thofe  affeftions  which  are  character¬ 
ized  by  an  appearance  of  Scales,  arifing  from  a  morbid 
ftate  of  the  cuticle.  The  cuticle  is  not,  however,  the 
author  obferves,  the  only  feat  of  thefe  complaints :  their 
real  origin  feems  often  to  be  indurated  papula?,  or 
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larger  elevations  of  the  true  fkin,  which,  by  preffure 
or  diftention,  injure  the  texture  of  the  cuticle,  and 
produce  thickened  irregular  layers  of  it.  The  fcales 
or  crufts  thus  formed  have  not  always  been  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  fcabs  fucceeding  confluent  puftules,  or  fu- 
perficial  ulcerations ;  whence  we  find,  in  medical  writers, 
feveral  diffimilar  difeafes  improperly  connected  toge¬ 
ther. 

The  generic  difeafes  of  the  prefent  order  are.  Lepra , 
Pforiafis^  Pityriafis ,  and  I c  thy  of s. 

By  the  term  Lepra ,  the  author  means  to  exprefs 
the  Complaint  fo  denominated  by  the  moft  accurate  of 
the  Greek  phyficians,  It  is  characterized  by  fcaly 
patches  of  different  iizes,  but  having  always  a  nearly 
circular  form.  In  this  country,  the  author  remarks,  he 
has  obferved  three  varieties  of  the  difeafe,  under  the 
titles  of  Lepra  vulgaris ,  Alphas ,  and  Nigricaois. 
The  chief  difference  in  thefe  cafes  feems  to  confift 
in  the  colour  of  the  fcabs  or  patches. 

The  lepra  and  elephantiafis  have  been  frequently 
confounded  together  by  writers;  they  differ,  however, 
the  author  remarks,  in  the  former  being  deflituteof  the 
following  fyraptoms  which  characterize  the  elephanti¬ 
afis  ;  viz.  baldnefs  of  the  head  ;  deftruCtion  of  the 
fmall  hairs  of  the  fkin  ;  deep  ulcerations ;  fetid  fweatsj 
and  lofs  of  fenfation  in  the  parts  affeCted.  The  lepra 
is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  either  contagious 
or  hereditary.  The  occafional  circumftances  which 
contribute  to  its  prod u£t ion  have  not  been  fully  afcer- 
tained.  Particular  kinds  of  diet,  as  dried  meats,  fifh, 
oatmeal,  and  fome  incongruous  mixture  of  food, are  ufu- 
ally  affigned  as  caufes,  but  not  on  fufficient  authority. 
The  only  occafional  *caufes  that  can  be  pointed  out 
with  any  certainty  are,  expofure  to  cold  and  moillure, 
and  the  accumulation  of  fordes  on  the  fkin.  Hence 
frequent  waffling  and  bathing  conftitute,  in  mild  cafes, 
the  moft  effential  part  of  the  treatment, 
voc.vin.  B  b  Refpefting 
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Refpefting  the  remedies  ordinarily  employed  in  thefe 
eafes,Dr.  Willan remarks,  1  ft,  that  antimonials,fulphur, 
and  nitre,  have  not  alone  any  confiderable  efficacy. 
2.  That  decoCtions  of  emollient  herbs,  of  guaiacum, 
wood,  farfaparilla,  mezereon,  or  of  elm-bark,  which 
have  been  recommended  as  fpecifics,  by  no  means  de- 
ferve  that  chara&er.  3.  That  calomel,  hydrargyrus; 
calcinatus,  pilulas  hydrargyri,  or  mercurial  frictions  ap¬ 
plied  fo  as  to  produce  falivation,  do  not  remove  the 
difeafe.  The  only  preparation  of  this  mineral  which 
makes  any  impreffion  on  the  lepra,  is  the  fublimate  or 
hydrargyrus  muriatus  ;  and  the  operation  of  this  is  pro¬ 
moted  by  giving  at  the  fame  time  an  antimonial,  and 
fotne  of  the  decoftions  above-mentioned.  4.  That: 
the  nitrous  and  marine  acids  lately  recommended  im 
obdinate  cutaneous  eruptions,  have  been  given  in  the 
Jepra  during  three  or  four  fucceffive  months,  without 
any  manifed  advantage.  The  author obferves, however, 
that  he  has  often  experienced  the  mod:  beneficial  effects 
in  this  difeafe  from  a  medicine  of  an  oppofite  quality, , 
the  caudic  alkali,  thirty  drops  of  the  aqua  kali  puri  be** 
ing  given  thrice  a  day,  in  a  cupful  of  any  mild  liquid*, 
• — Several  judicious  praflical  remarks  occur  afterwards; 
on  various  other  remedies  which  have  been  employed, 
in  this  difeafe  j  but  for  thefe  we  mud  refer  to  the: 
work  itfelf. 

The  tecond  genus  of  this  order  is  Pforiajis ;  dry  or 
fcaly  tetter.  It  is  characterized  by  a  rough  and  fcaly 
date  of  the  cuticle,  fometimes  continuous,  fometimes 
in  feparate  patches  of  various  fizes,  but  of  an  irregular 
figure,  and  for  the  mod  part  accompanied  with  rha« 
gades  or  fiffures  in  the  (kin.  From  the  lepra  it  may  be 
didinguidied  not  only  by  the  different  form  and  didri- 
bution  of  the  patches,  but  alfo  by  its  ceffation  and  re¬ 
currence  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year,  and  by  the  dis¬ 
order  of  the  conditution  with  which  it  is  ufually  at¬ 
tended.  Like  mod  other  cutaneous  difeafes,  it  has 
been  defcribed under  various  appellations,  and  by  fonie 
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has  been  called  pfora  or  fcabies  ficca,  by  others  im- 
petigo. 

Different  varieties  of  this  difeafe  have  been  obferved, 
and  the  author  has  particularlydiftinguifhed  the  follow- 
ing:  Hforiajis  guttata ,  dijfufa ,  gyrata,  palmaria>  la- 
biatis ,  infantilis ,  and  inveterata . 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  difeafes,  the  author  ob- 
ferves,  bleeding  and  purgatives  do  little  fervice. 
Chalybeate  waters,  and  particularly  the  fulphureous, 
are  dmong  the  bed  remedies.  Strong  mercurial  pre¬ 
parations  are  of  no  advantage.  T  he  free  ufe  of  anti- 
monials,  of  the  warm  bath,  with  repeated  friftion,  and 
the  mineral  waters  above-mentioned,  are  the  remedies 
chiefly  to  be  relied  on. 

The  third  genus  is  the  Pityriafis .  This  confifls  of 
irregular  patches  of  fmall,  thin  fcales,  which  repeatedly 
form,  and  feparate ;  but  never  collet  into  cruffs,  nor 
are  attended  with  rednefs,  or  inflammation,  as  in  the 
lepra  and  fealy  tetter.  Two  varieties  are  here  noticed* 
under  the  denominations  of  pityriafis  capitis  and 
verfi  color. 

The  pityriafis  capitis,  when  it  affe&s  very  young 
infants,  is  termed  by  nurfes  the  dandriff.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  at  the  upper  edge  ot  the  forehead  and  temples, 
as  a  flight  whitifh  fcurf  fet  in  the  form  of  a  horfefhoe  ; 
on  other  parts  of  the  head  there  are  large  fcales,  at  a 
diftance  from  each  other,  flat,  and  femipellucid.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the 
hairy  fcalp,  being  clofe  together,  and  imbricated. 
A  fimilar  appearance  may  take  place  in  adults,  but 
it  is  ufually  the  eflefl  of  lepra,  fealy  tetter,  or  feme 
general  difeafe  of  the  fkin.  Elderly  perfons  have  the 
pityriafis  capitis  in  nearly  the  fame  form  as  infants : 
the  only  difference  is,  that  this  complaint  in  old  people 
occ  aliens  larger  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle. 

When  the  hair  is  thin,  or  the  head  fhaven,  the  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  the  fcales  may  with  a  little  attention  be 
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removed  by  the.  ufe  of  foap  and  warm  ‘water,  or  by  a 
flight  alkaline  lotion. 

The  pityridfis  verficolor  chiefly  affects  the  arms, 
breaft,  and  abdomen,  in  irregular*  patches,  which  are 
at  firft  fmall,  and  of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue.  All  the 
difcoloured  parts  are  (lightly  rough  with  minute  fcales, 
which  foon  fall  off,  but  are  conftantly  replaced  with 
others.  There  is  no  elevated  border  or  diflinguifhing 
boundary  between  the  difcoloured  part  of  tne  fkin  and 
that  which  retains  its  natural  colour.  Relpedhng  the 
caufes  and  treatment  of  this  variety  of  pityriafis,  nothing 
fatisfaftory  is  offered. 

The  lafl  genus  of  the  order  of  Scaly  Difeafes  is  the 
Icthyojis ,  fo  called  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to 
the  ftales  on  the  fkin  of  a  fifh.  The  characferiflic  of 
icthyofis  is  a  permanently  harfh,  dry,  fcaly,  and,  in 
fome  cafes,  almoft  horny  texture  of  the  integuments 
of  the  body,  unconnected  with  internal  diforder.  Pfo- 
riafis  and  lepra,  the  author  obferves,  differ  from  this 
affedtion,  in  being  but  partially  diffufed,  and  in  hav¬ 
ing  deciduous  fcales. 

f  The  arrangement  and  diftribution  of  the  fcales  in 
i&hyofis  at  e  peculiar.  Above  and  below  the  olecranon 
on  the  arm,  and  in  a  fimilar  fltuation  with  relpect 
to  the  patella,  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  fmall, 
rounded,  prominent  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black  co¬ 
lour.  Some  of  the  fcaly  papillae  have  a  fhort,  narrow 
neck,  and  broad,  irregular  tops.  On  fome  parts  of 
the  extremities,  and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the 
fcales  are  flat,  and  large,  often  placed  like  tiling,  or  in 
the  fame  order  as  fcales  on  the  back  of  a  fifh  \  but  in 
a  few  cafes  they  have  appeared  feparate,  being  inter¬ 
fered  by  whitifh  furrows.  There  is  ufually  m  this 
complaint  a  drynefs  and  roughnefs  of  the  foies  of  the 
feet  j  fometimes  a  thickened  and  brittle  flate  of  the 
ikin  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  with  large  painful  flff 
fares,  and  on  the  face  an  appearance  of  fcurf  rather 
than  of  fcales,  The  inner  part  of  the  wrifts,  the  hams, 
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the  infide  of  the  elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  fpine, 
the  innei^  and  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  are  perhaps 
the  only  portions  of  the  fkin  always  exempt  from  the 
fcaiinefs.  Patients  aflfe&ed  with  i£thyofis  are  occaflon- 
ally  much  harafled  with  inflamed  puftules  (Phlyzacia, 
Def.  10.  1.),  or  with  large  painful  boils  on  different 
parts  of  the  body :  it  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  they 
never  feem  to  have  the  lead  perfpiration  or  moifture 
of  the  {kin. 

c  (This  difeafe  did  not,  in  any  cafe  prefented  to  me, 
appear  to  have  been  tranfmitted  hereditarily ;  nor 
was  more  than  one  child  from  the  fame  parents  affeft- 
ed  with  it.  In  feveral  inflances  the  difeafe  was  faid 
to  have  been  connate,  and  in  others  to  have  occurred 
two  or  three  months  after  birth  ;  in  one  cafe  it  appear-* 
ed  foon  after  the  fmall-pox,  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  had  continued  fix  or  feven  years  without  altera* 
tion. 

*  When  a  portion  of  the  hard  fcaly  coating  is  re¬ 
moved,  it  is  not  foon  produced  again.  The  eafieft  mode  of 
removing  the  fcales  is  to  pick  them  off  carefully  with 
the  nails,  from  any  part  of  the  body,  while  it  is  immerf- 
ed  in  hot  water.  The  layer  of  cuticle  which  remains 
after  this  operation  is  harfh  and  dry ;  and  the  fkin  did 
not,  in  the  cafes  I  have  feen,  recover  its  ufual  texture 
and  foftnefs;  but  the  fcales  were  prevented  horn  form* 
ing  afterwards  by  the  repeated  ufeofthe  warm  bath, 
along  with  moderate  fri£tion.* 

The  following  cafe,  which  has  feme  analogy  with 
the  Ifthyofis,  is  extra£led  from  the  Philufophical 
TranfactionsJSo.  176,  and  is  worth  tranferibing,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  Angularity.  It  is  communicated  in  a  lei* 
ter  from  a  gentleman  of  the  Dublin  Society  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Royal  Society. 

“  The  account  I  here  fend  of  the  horny  girl  is  much 
more  imperfeft  than  I  hoped  it  would  have  been,  both 
becaufe  its  parents  or  friends,  who  might  give  fome  in¬ 
formation  of  the  beginning  and  occafion  of  the  growing 
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out  of  tbefe  horns,  are  not  to  be  found ;  and  that  the 
owner  of  this  monfter  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  let  us 
take  the  figure  thereof,  which  we  deligned  to  preferit 
you.  She  is  called  Ann  Jackfon,  born  in  the  City  of 
Waterford,  of  Englilh  parents,  who  are  both  faid  to 
have  been  found  and  healthy:  this  infirmity  did  not 
fliew  itfelf  till  (he  was  about  three  years  old,  after 
which  the  mother  concealed  her  out  of  lhame,  and 
brought  her  up  privately  :  but  (lie  foon  dying,  and  the 
father  becoming  exceedingly  poor,  the  child  was  left  a 
charge  upon  the  parifh.  She  is  now  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,  yet  can  fcarce  go ;  and  is  fo 
little  in  fiature,  that  I  have  feen  children  five  years  ol3 
taller.  She  is  very  filly,  fpeaks  little,  and  that  not  plain¬ 
ly,  but  haftily,  and  with  difficulty:  her  voice  is  low  and 
rough:  her  complexion  and  face  well  enough,  except 
her  eyes,  which  look  very  dead,  and  feem  to  have  a 
film  or  horn  growing  over  them,  fo  that  ffie  can  hardly 
now  perceive  the  difference  of  colours. 

“  The  horns  abound  chiefly  about  the  joints  and 
flexures,  and  not  on  the  brawny  flefliy  part  of  her  bod  v  : 
they  are  faftened  to  the  ikin  like  warts,  and  about  the 
roots  refemble  them  very  much  in  fubftance,  though 
towards  the  extremities  they  grow  much  harder,  and 
more  horney.  At  the  end  of  each  finger  and  toe,  grows 
one  as  long  as  the  finger  or  toe  ;  not  ilraigbt  forwards, 
but  rifing  a  little  between  the  nail  and  the  flefli  (for 
near  the  roots  of  tbefe  excrelcences  is  fomething  like 
a  nail) ;  and  bending  again  like  a  turkey’s  claw,  which* 
too,  it  much  refembles  in  colour.  On  the  other  joints 
of  her  fingers  and  toes  are  (mailer  ones,  which  fcme- 
times  fall  off,  others  growing  in  their  places.  The 
whole  Ikin  of  her  feet,  legs,  and  arms,  is  very  hard  and 
callous,  and  does  daily  grow  more  and  more  fo.  On 
her  knees  and  elbows,  and  round  about  the  joints,  are 
many  horns;  two  more  remarkable  at  the  point  of  each 
elbow,  which  twill  like  rams’  horns  :  that  on  the  left 
arm  is  above  half  an  inch  broad,  and  four  inches  Jons-, 
Oa  her  buttocks  grow  a  great  number,  which  are  flat 
—  '  *  ^  '  by 
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by  frequent  fitting  :  at  her  armpits,  and  nipples  of 
her  breads,  fmall  hard  fubftances  Ihoot  out  much  flen- 
derer  and  whiter  than  the  reft  :  at  each  ear  alfo  grows 
a  horn.  The  ikin  of  her  neck  does  of  late  begin  to  turn 
callous  and  horny  like  that  of  her  hands  and  feet.  She 
eats  and  drinks  heartily,  deeps  foundly,  and  performs 
all  the  offices  of  nature  like  other  healthy  people,  except 
that  die  never  had  the  evacuation  proper  to  her  fex. 
This,  Sir,  i3  as  particular  an  account  as  I  can  gather. 

“Iam,  &c.” 


Art.  XLVIII.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the 
Medicinal  Waters  of  Hampjlead  and  Kilburn.  By 
John  Bliss,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons  in  London.  8vo.  58  pages,  price  2s.  London, 
1801.  Phillips. 

rr-^HE  mineral  water  of  Hampftead  was  formerly 
J[_  held  in  confiderable  eftimation  for  its  medical 
virtues,  and  the  fpot  much  reforted  to,  both  on  the 
fcore  of  pleafure  and  health.  It  has,  however,  in  its 
turn,  been  fubjeft  to  the  caprice  of  falhion,  and  has 
given  place  to  other  Iprings,  of  virtues,  probably,  in  no 
refpeft  fuperior.  The  Hampftead  waterappears  to  be 
a  Ample  carbonated  chalybeate  water,  not  greatly  dif¬ 
fering,  either  in  quality  or  degree  of  impregnation, 
from  the  waters  of  1  unbridge,  and  many  other  places 
in  this  country.  Its  utility  in  difeafes,  too,  refts  on  a 
fimilar  foundation. 

The  Kilburn  well  affords  a  water  of  a  different  de- 
feription,  and  which  is  of  the  fimplefaline  tribe,  a  pint 
of  it  yielding  about  a  drachm  and  four  grains  of  pur¬ 
gative  falts  ;  viz.  the  fulphates  of  foda,  magnella,  and 
lime,  with  fmaller  portions  of  the  muriates  of  the  fame 
bales.  It  contains,  likewife,  a  fmall  portion  of  iron, 
but  too  minute  to  give  it  the  chara&er  of  a  chalybeate 
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water.  The  medical  properties  of  this  may  eafily  be 
inferred  from  the  contents  above-mentioned. 

The  analyfis  of  the  waters  here  given  appears  to 
have  been  conduced  with  confiderable  caution,  and 
the  experiments  to  have  been  fufficiently  varied  ;  their 
accuracy,  therefore,  we  fuppofe,  may  be  relied  on. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  feme  of  the  compounds- 
fiated  in  the  general  refults  wrere  the  effe£l  of  new  com¬ 
binations  formed  during  the  different  precedes  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  analyfis. 


Art.  XLIX.  Qbfervations  on  the  Cow-pox .  By  John 
Coakley  Lettsom.  M.  et  L  L.D.  $c.  4  to.  89 
pages,  price  3s.  London*  1801.  Nicholls. 


THE  objeft  of  the  refpe^able  author  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet  before  us  is*  by  oppofing  the  prejudices 
which  ftillfubfift  with  regard  to  the  vaccine  inocula¬ 
tion,  to  facilitate  its  introduction  into  general  ufe.  This 
he  endeavours  to  accomplifli  by  giving  an  hiftoricai 
account  of  the  firft  difeovery  and  introduction  of  the 
cow-pox  inoculation  ;  a  defeription  of  the  difeafe  * 
and  a  concentrated  view  of  the  arguments  and  fa£is  by 
which  the  value  of  the  difeovery  has  been  fupported. 
Although  little  novelty  is  to  be  expeCted,  or  indeed  is 
held  forth,  in  the  prefent  treatife,  a  forcible  appeal  is 
made  to  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the 
public  ;  the  efficacy  of  which,  when  the  rank  and  influ* 
ence  of  the  author  are  confidered,  cannot  fail  to  be 
confiderable.  Due  praife  is  beflowTed  on  the  favourers 
and  promoters  of  the  new  practice,  and  particularly  on 
the  difeoverer.  Dr.  Jenner~  The  frequent  occafion  we 
have  had  to  notice  the  fubjeft,  precludes  the  aeceffity 
of  being  more  particular  here. 


Art, 
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Art,  L.  Medical  Cafes  and  Remarks:  Part  I.  On 
the  good  Effects  of  Salivation  in  Jaundice  arijing 
from  Calculi .  Part.  II.  On  the  free  Ufe  of  Nitre 
in  Hcemorrhagy .  By  Thomas  Gibbons,  M.D. 
Second  edition,  with  additions.  8vo.  123  pages, 
price  3 s.  London,  18Q1.  Callow. 

OF  the  firft  edition  of  this  fmall  work  we  gave 
an  account  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Review;* 
to  this,  therefore,  we  refer  for  particulars.  Of  the  prefent 
it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,.  that  it  contains  additional 


proofs  of  the  utility  of  the  practice  there  recommended. 


A  rt.  LI.//  Treatife  on  the  Cow-pox  ;  containing  the 
Hi  ft  or y  of  Vaccine  Inoculation  ;  and  an  Account  of 
the  various  Publications  which  have  appeared  on 
that  Subject ,  in  Great  Britain ,  and  other  Parts  of 
the  World.  By  John  Ring,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London .  Part  I.  8vo .  49 & 
pages,  price  8s.  London,  1801.  Carpenter,  &c. 

THE  intention  of  the  author  in  compiling  the 
prefent  Treatife,  as  obferved  in  the  preface,  was 
*  to  colleft  and  combine  the  fubftance  of  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  afcertained  on  this  interefting  fubjeft 
and  rather  to  incur  the  charge  of  prolixity,  than  to  de* 
ferve  thecenfure  of  omitting  any  thing,  of  importance^ 
on  arToccafion  where  the  welfare  and  happinefs  of 
the  whole  human  race  are  concerned.’ 

It  is  added — £  In  fome  meafure  to  fupplv  the  want  of 
fyftematie  order,  a  copious  index  will  be  fubjoined  to 
the  fecond  part.  Two  plates  will  accompany  that 
part ;  which  will  unavoidably  caufe  an  addition  to  the 
price.  The  difficulty  in  procuring  accurate  reprefen- 

*  Vo!.  6,  page  383. 
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tations  of  the  vaccine  puftules  has  delayed  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  work  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  the  reafon,  when 
tinderftood,  will  plead  a  fufficient  apology  for  the  de¬ 
lay.  It  was  the  author’s  with  to  have  given  one  plate 
with  each  volume ;  but  he  was  unwilling  longer  to 
defer  what,  he  fincerely  hopes,  may  prove  ufeful/ 

It  will  not  be  expedled  that  we  fhould  enter  mi¬ 
nutely  into  the  confideration  of  a  work  that  is  itfeli  fo 
fir  icily  analytical.  To  fuch  as  are  unacquainted  with 
the  pradfice  of  vaccination  it  will  afford  a  minute  and 
accurate  account  of  a  very  interefting  fubjedt ;  and  even 
thofe  who  have  already  made  it  an  objedt  of  their  at¬ 
tention,  will  here  be  gratified  with  a  critical,  and,  we 
believe,  impartial,  review  of  nearly  all  that  has  been 
written  with  regard  to  it. 

■"  l  iff  i  IWII’I  ■<>  Wli  l1  In'  *  IITHITi  '  IMP  PH  'illTWili  ■  m  ifflnwi 


Art.  LII.  Oh fervations  on  the  Opinion  of  Dr.  Lang- 
flow>  that  Extravafation  is  the  general  Caufe  of  Apo¬ 
plexy  ;  in  Letters  to  a  young  Surgeon.  By  Willi  am 
Crowfoot.  8vo.  46  pages,  price  .  London, 
1801.  Robinsons. 

rpHE  occafion  of  this  pamphlet  w^as  one  of  thofe 
JL  profeffional  feuds,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that 
they  do  no  credit  to  the  parties  themfelves,  reflect 
difgrace  on  the  profeflion  in  general. 

It  feems  the  author  was  called  to  a  cafe  of  apoplexy 
occurring  in  a  lady  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  immediate¬ 
ly  after  dinner.  Six  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
the  patient,  and  a  blifler  applied  to  each  arm.  The 
infenfibility  lafted  half  an  hour  after  the  bleeding,  and 
the  whole  duration  of  the  fit  was  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  this  period  fhe  could  fpejak, 
ancl  appeared  fenfible.  The  pulfe  was  rather  quick, 
but  regular,  and  flie  complained  of  ficknefs  and  head¬ 
ache.  An  emetic  was  now  propofed,  but  objedfed  to 
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by  the  confulting  phyfician,  s  who  afferted,  in  the 
mod  pofitive  language,  that  there  was  then  a  confi- 
derabie  extravafation  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  and 
that  the  ficknefs  was  the  effect  of  compreffion,  &c.  c.: 

he  declared  that  an  emetic,  which  he  underftood  was 
in  contemplation  to  be  given,  was  a  mod  injudicious 
remedy ;  that  vomiting  caufed  a  very  great  determina¬ 
tion  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  would  but  increafe  the 
complaint ;  that  the  ficknefs  was  merely  fymptomatic, 
the  fame  as  in  injuries  of  the  head,  wherein  vomitings 
always  fupervened,  Sec.’ 

Such  was  the  circutnftance  which  gave  rife  to  the 
pamphlet  before  us.  The  objedt  of  the  author  is  to 
inquire  into  the  opinion,  pretty  generally  obtaining, 
that  apoplexy  is  owing  to  effufion  of  fome  kind  on  the 
brain.  With  the  merely  perfonal  part  of  the  controverfy 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  Whether  Dr.  Langjlow  was 
corredt  in  afferting,  *  that  in  every  cafe  of  real  apo¬ 
plexy  which poflibJy  can  occur  the  caufeis  either  extra- 
vafation,  exudation,  or  effufion/ — or  the  author  in  fup- 
pofing,  c  that,  if  the  ftomach  be  not  the  primary  feat  of 
the  diforder,  the  date  of  that  organ  mud  be  confider- 
ed  as  making  a  very  effential  part  in  numerous  indances 
of  apoplexy/ — -is  of  little  moment  to  the  public,  as  far 
as  the  parties  themfelves  are  concerned.  The  truth  is, 
the  immediate  caufe  of  apopledtie  fymptoms,  in  other 
words,  the  exadl  condition  of  the  nervous  fydem  in 
thefe  cafes,  is  dill  hidden  from  us.  Preffure  on  the 
brain  has  been  found  in  fuch  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
dances  of  the  difeafe,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  confider 
this  as  the  general  exciting  caufe :  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  cafes  where  no  trace  of  effufion  or  extravafa¬ 
tion  could  be  difeovered  on  diffedtion  ;  and  if  preffure 
in  thefe  be,  as  in  othjr  cafes,  the  exciting  caufe,  it 
mud  be  referred  to  an  increafe  of  adlion  in  the  living 
veffels  occafioning  a  degree  of  didention  that  may  be 
no  longer  perceptible  after  death. 

The  author  is  probably  right  in  condemning  the 
indiferiminate  ufe  of  blood-letting  in  fuch  cafes,  and 
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In  recommending  that  of  emetics,  which  have,  no  doubt, 
often  been  adminiftered  with  advantage.  The  proper 
employment  of  blood-letting  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better 
regulated,  than  by  attending  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Jleberden  on  this  point,  and  here  quoted,  viz. 46  that 
wherever  the  ftate  of  the  health  was  fuch,  that  there 
would  have  been  juft  objeftions  to  taking  away  blood 
before  the  attack  of  apoplexy  or  palfy,  there  will  always 
be  a  good  reafon,  if  not  againft  bleeding  at  all,  yet,  cer¬ 
tainly,  againft  taking  much  blood  after  fuch  an  attack  $ 
and  accordingly  fome  apoplectic  patients  have  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  much  hurt  by  large  and  repeated  bleeding.”* * 


Art.  LIII.  The  Principles  of  Surgery ,  in  Two  Vo¬ 
lumes  :  Vol.  /.  of  the  ordinary  Duties  of  the  Surgeon , 
containing  the  Principles  of  Surgery ,  as  they  relate 
to  Wounds ,  Ulcers ,  and  Fiftulas  ;  Aneurifms ,  and 
wounded  Arteries ,  Fractures  of  the  Limbs  ;  and  the 
Duties  of  the  Military  and  Hof  pit  al  Surgeons.  VoL 
//,  A  Syjlem  of  Surgical  Operations ,  containing  the 
Principles  of  Surgery ,  as  they  relate  to  Surgical 
Difeafes  and  Operations^  as  Lithotomy ,  Trepan,  Her- 
nia ,  Hydrocele *  Amputation ,  Sic.  By  John  Bell, 
Surgeon ..  4to.  vol.  I.  containing  674  pages,  price, 
Four  Guineas!!  Edinburgh,  1801.  Creech  and 
Co. 

*  4 

IF  a  proof  were  wanting  of  the  utility,  and  even  ne- 
ceffity,  of  compendious  periodical  journals,  a  better 
could  not  be  offered  than  the  bulky  and  coftly  volume 
before  us.  It  feems  that  the  price  of  literature,  like 
that  of  all  other  articles  of  daily  ufe,  is  enhanced  beyond 
all  reafonable  bounds.  The  far  greater  part  of  literary 
works  are  rendered  inacceftible  to  men  of  moderate 
revenues  by  an  expenfive  ftyle  of  printing,  and  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  bookfeller’s  charges.  Bookfellcrs 

#  Med.  Tranf.  Vol.  i,  page  471* 
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and  printers,  indeed,  may,  for  a  time,  profit  by  fuch  im- 
pofitions  on  the  public  ;  but  we  are  very  fure  that 
neither  fcience,  nor  its  cultivators,  can  be  ultimately 
benefited  thereby.  Thefe  remarks  apply  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  volume  before  us  (for  it  is  the  firfi:  volume 
only  that  has  yet  appeared  at  4/ 4s).  Itsfize  and  price 
are  both  extravagantly  and  unnecefTarily  great.  Many 
an  ufelefs  difcuilion,  and  many  an  idle  tale,  might  have 
been  withheld,  and  tfye  value  of  the  work  enchanced 
by  the  retrenchment.  Of  what  importance  to  the  ftudent 
is  it,  that  the  Taliacotian  doctrines  of  adhefion,  and  the 
fym  pathetic  cures  of  SirKenelm  Dig  by  and  his  followers* 
be  made  to  fill  a  number  of  pages  t — or  that  the  abfurd 
and  antiquated  practices  of  the  older  furgeons  be  call* 
ed  into  light  ? 

We  are  not  infenfible,  however,  to  the  real  value  of 
Mr.  John  Bell’s  labours;  we  regret  only  it  is  not  more 
within  the  reach  of  medical  ftudents  to  profit  by  them. 
His  bold  and  impreffive  manner,  we  obferved  on  a  for¬ 
mer  occafion,  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  fix  the 
pupil’s  attention  to  the  molt  interefling  and  important 
points  of  his  duty. 

As  the  work  really  admits  of  abridgment,  we  (hall, 
in  the  prefent  and  two  or  three  fucceeding  numbers  of 
our  Review,  endeavour  to  bring  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  leading  features  of  it,  dwelling  efpecially  on 
fuch  parts  as  are  recommended  by  their  novelty  or  im¬ 
portance  in  praftice. 

; 

♦ 

The  prefent  volume  is  divided  into  three  fe&ions, 
the  firft  treating  of  wounds,  ulcers,  and  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  hofpital  furgeon.  The  author  infills 
with  much  propriety  on  an  attention  to  the  minuter 
duties  of  the  furgeon,  a  thing,  as  he  obferves,  too  much 
neglefted  in  modern  practice.  Operations,  he  remarks, 
ufurp  an  importance  in  furgical  education  which  they 
fhould  not  naturally  have.  They  have  come  at  laft  to 
reprefen  V as  it  were,  the  whole  fcience ;  arid  a  furgeon* 
far  from  being  valued  according  to  his  fenfe,  abilities, 
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and  general  knowledge,  is  efteemed  excellent  only  in 
proportion  as  be  operates  with  Ikill. 

The  importance  of  accurate  anatomical  knowledge 
to  the  furgeon  is  pointed  out  with  peculiar  force.  The 
example  and  fuccefs  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the  profef- 
fion  are  fufficient  incitements  to  the  purfuit.  ‘  It  was 
by  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,’  the  author  remarks, 
‘  that  Pare,  Dionis,  Heifter,  Wifeman,  Le  Dran, 
were  diftinguiftied  among  hundreds  of  other  furgeons 
in  the  camp  ;  this  was,  in  their  own  opinion,  the  point 
from  which  their  profeftional  excellency  and  public 
character  arofe  ;  a  charadter  founded  not  on  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  great,  nor  on  high  appointments,  but 
on  fevere  previous  ftudy.  And  be  it  your  comfort  to 
know,,  that  they  were  juft  as  you  are  :  it  was  their  own 
intenfe  diligence,  and,  above  all,  their  acquaintance 
with  anatomy,  the  very  bafis  of  our  fcience,  which 
made  them  the  firft  furgeons  in  the  chief  cities  of  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  France;  the  heft  authors  in  their 
own  days,  and  the  higheft  authorities  in  our's.  Ana¬ 
tomy  has  always  been  acknowledged  as  the  bafts  of 
all  medical  education.  In  thofe  clays  when  furgery 
had  not  any  refpeftable  rank  in  general  fcience,  the 
phyficians,  who  were  anatomifts,  taught  the  furgeons. 
The  furgeons  were  but  their  fervants,  affiftants,  and 
operators.  When  the  furgeons  began  to  learn  anato¬ 
my,  their  part  of  the  profeffion  began  to  improve  ;  for 
it  was  then  only  that  anatomy  and  furgery,  the  theory 
and  praflice,  were  rightly  combined.  In  the  early 
days  of  furgery  every  book  was  regularly  prefaced 
with  a  fyftem  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body  ;  and 
if  this  preludium  be  omitted  now,  it  is  becaufe  ana¬ 
tomy  is  become,  in  itfelf,  an  important  ftudy.  It  is 
not  by  iketches  and  flight  views  that  a  furgeon  can 
become  truly  accomplished  in  it.  Every  one  is  pre- 
fumed  to  be  thoroughly  informed  in  that  ftudy,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  furgery,  and  of  all  medical 
fcience.  Anatomy,  I  repeat  it,  is  indeed  the  bafts  of 
medical  education,  the  only  one  which  will  be  ac¬ 
knowledged 
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knowledged  by  any  fenfible  and  well-informed  man, 
Chemiftry,  phyfiologv,  pathology,  all  look  back  to  the 
i\r u&ure  and  fun&ions  of  the  human  body,  and  twine 
themfelves  round  this  great  trunk.’ 

Having  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  duties  of  a  furgeon,  the  author,  in  his  fe- 
cond  difcourfe,  fpeaks  of  the  doftrine  of  adhefion.  The 
praffice  ol  healing  wounds  by  a  union  of  divided  parts 
is  entirely  of  modern  date.  By  their  rude  treatment, 
the  older  furgeons  abfolutely  delayed  the  cure.  They 
never  allowed  the  lips  of  a  wound  to  fall  together; 
they  crammed  it  with  dreflings  and  acrid  balfams,  or 
diftended  it  with  tents  and  leaden  tubes.  They  were 
ingenious  in  every  invention  to  prevent  its  fudden  heal¬ 
ing.  'The  practice  of  adhefion,  which  was  deffined 
to  improve  furgery  more  than  any  other,  was  at  firft 
a  profeffion  oniy  among  quacks ;  nor  did  they  even 
dare  to  declare  an  intention  of  immediately  reuniting 
wounds  in  direft  oppofition  to  the  canons  of  furgery. 

This  property  in  living  parts,  the  author  obferves, 
of  inofculating  and  uniting  again,  is  fo  perfe6f,  that 
we  may  depend  on  it  with  abfolute  confidence.  In 
wounds  and  operations  there  are  but  two  great  points 
to  be  attended  to;  firft,  the  fecuring  the  arteries,  fo 
that  the  patient  may  be  in  no  danger  from  bleeding; 
and  then  the  procuring  a  fpeedy  adhefion,  by  which 
the  pain,  fuppuration,  wafte  of  fubftance,  and  all  the 
other  bad  conferences  of  the  wound,  are  prevented. 
Upon  this  principle  we  are  able  to  perform  things  in 
the  regular  vvay  of  furgery  as  furprifmg  as  thofe  which 
paffed  for  miracles  in  the  times  when  the  fympathetic 
cures  were  in  vogue.  In  many  operations,  we  con¬ 
trive,  by  Javing  the  Ikin,  to  cure,  in  ten  days,  a  furface 
which,  if  cut  according  to  the  forms  of  the  old  furgery, 
and  cured  according  to  the  old  rule  of  digefting  and 
incarning .  the  wound,  mull;  have  taken  at  leaf!  fix 
months.  A  confiderable  fhare  of  the  merit  due  to  this 
doftrine  of  adhefion,  and  its  application,  is  with  juf- 
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tice  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter.  The 
different  modes  of  procuring  adhefion  are  then  point¬ 
ed  out  with  much  clearnefs,  and  the  different  futures 
.defer!  bed. 

This  principle  of  adhefion,  Mr.  Bell  remarks,  pervades 
all  furgery.  There  is  no  wound  in  which  we  may  not 
try,  with  fafety,  to  procure  it.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view, 
both  in  fimple  and  in  complicated  wounds,  where 
there  are  wounded  arteries  and  broken  bones,  not  in 
the  hrft  moment  only,  but  throughout  the  whole  cure. 
Though  it  do  not  always  fucceed,  as  muff  be  the  cafe, 
no  harm  is  done  by  the  attempt:  flill  the  wound  will 
fuppurate  as  kindly,  as  freely,  as  if  it  had  been  roughly 
drefied  with  dry  lint,  or  fame  vulnerary  balfam  or  acrid 
ointmept. 

,  ■;  '  ,  ‘  .  •'?  -  •  ->  ■  '  ‘r>  *- 

Difcourfe  3  treats  of  ill-conditioned  and  complicate 
ed  wounds *  of  ulcers,  dreifings,  bandages,  and  the 
daily  duties  of  the  furgeon.  The  caufe  of  wounds  de¬ 
generating  into  ill-conditioned  fores,  the  attention  in 
the  furgeon  neceifary  to  avoid  this,  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  poultices,  bandages,  and  other  applications,  are  all 
here  properly  infilled  on.  A  moh  interehing  account 
is  given  of  the  hofpital  fore ,  which  the  author  con- 
fiders  as  a  general  affection  of  the  fyhem- — a  mortal 
and  contagious  difeafe ;  for  when  it  rages  in  a  great 
hofpital,  it  is  like  a  plague ;  few  who  are  feized 
with  it  efcape.  c  There  is  no  hofpital,  however  fmalJ, 
airy,  or  well  regulated,  where  this  epidemic  ulcer  is  not 
to  be  found  at  times ;  and  then  no  operation  dare  be  per¬ 
formed  !  Every  cure  hands  hill!  every  wound  becomes 
a  fore,  and  every  fore  is  apt  to  run  into  gangrene;,  but  in 
great  hofpitals  efpecially  it  prevails  at  all  times,  and  is  a 
real  gangrene:  it  has  been  named  the  Hofpital  Gan¬ 
grene  ;  and  fuch  wTere  its  ravages  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  of 
Paris  (that  great  horehoufe  of  corruption  and  difeafe), 
that  the  furgeons  did  not  dare  to  call  it  by  its  true  name* 
they  called  it  the  rottennefs,  foulnefs,  houghing  of  the 
fore!  The  word  hofpital  gangrene  they  durft  not 
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pronounce,  for  it  founded  like  a  death-bell*;  at  the 
hearing  of  that  ominous  word  the  patients  gave  them- 
felves  up  for  loft.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu  this  gangrene 
raged  without  intermiffion  for  two  hundred  years, 
till  of  late,  under  the  new  government  of  France, 
the  Hofpital  has  been  reformed.  “  A  young  furgeon,” 
fays  an  ancient  French  author,  “  who  is  bred  in  the 

Hotel  Dieu  may  learn  the  various  forms  of  inci- 
“  lions,  operations  too,  and  the  manner  of  areffing 
“  wotmds  ;  but  the  way  of  curing  wounds  he  cannot 
“  learn.  Every  patient  he  takes  in  hand  (do  what  he 
"  will)  mii  die  of  gangrene.”  Nothing,  perhaps, 
will  contribute  fo  much  to  your  understanding  this 
difeafe,  as  a  plain  defcription  of  it  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  cafe. 

c  Joiner,  a  boy  belonging  to  the  Triumph ,  whofe  ul¬ 
cer  I  have  drawn,  received  but  a  very  flight  and  fuper- 
ficial  wound,  and  for  fome  time  after  the  battle  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  health,  and  the  wound  healed  rapidly.  But 
while  it  was  to  all  appearance  florid  and  healthy,  with 
no  threatening  of  ulceration,  the  boy  in  full  fpirits  and 
ftrength,  walking  about  on  crutches,  guilty  of  no  irre¬ 
gularity,  it  began  to  look  ill ;  a  fure  prefage  of  fome 
change  of  health. 

‘  There  came  on  a  cough,  with  fymptoms  of  com¬ 
mon  cold,  which  he  imputed  to  being  placed  near  a 
door,  lately  open,  and  now  fhut,  but  not  walled  up; 
then  hishealth  failed, his  fpirits  became  quite  oppreffed: 
he  had  occafional  attacks  offever,  frequent  vomiting,  and 
a  continual  loathing  of  food.  With  thefe  flight  and 
feemihgly  unimportant  fymptoms  (but  the  tendency  of 
inch  fymptoms  when  they  appear  in  a  foul  hofpital  is 
eafily  underftood),  his  fore,  which  was  no  bigger 

*  La  Motte  fays — a  Mortification  ce  qu’on  appelle  Pouriteur  a 
1'Hotel  Dieu  de  Paris,  la  quelle  furvient  et  accompagne  prefque  toutes 
!es  playes  qui  font  traite  dans  cette  hofpital; ”  p.  330.  And  the  difeafe 
was  not  named  “  dans  le  crainte.  dfinquieter  ces  bleflez  qui  croiroient 
etre  perdue  des  que  l’on  appel  emit  cet  pourriture,  Gangrene.” 
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than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  became  in  two  days  as  big  as 
the  crown  of  ahat;  in  one  week  it  grew  as  large  asrepre- 
fented  in  the  drawing.  The  whole  fkin  ot  the  thigh 
was  deftroyed,  the  mufcles  were  dripped  of  fkin  and 
fafcia  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  the  trochanter  was 
almoft  laid  bare*  the  hamftring  mufcles  expofed  to  a 
confiderable  extent,  and  all  the  mufcles  of  the  thigh 
diffefted  in  a  manner  which  no  drawing  can  exp-refs/ 

‘  Drunkennefs  and  debauchery*  flomach  complaints* 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  low  fpirits,  the  return  of  an  old 
intermittent  fever,  the  infeftion  of  dyfentery,  any  debi¬ 
litating  caufe,  will  produce  a  change  in  the  appearance 
of  a  wound.  But  this  infeftion  of  the  hofpital  is  the 
mod  irrefiftible  of  all.  The  moment  that  a  man  is  ft  ruck 
with  it,  you  may  obferve  him  become  pale,  fallow,  lan¬ 
guid,  low-fpirited,  with  a  heavy  eye,  a  confufed  head, 
a  loathing  of  food,  a  fretful  pulfe,  and,  in  fhort,  a  uni- 
verfal  diforder,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor 
defcribe  ;  and  whether  this  difeafe  appear  firft  in  the 
fyftem,  or  in  the  part  wounded,  its  progrefs  is  the  fame. 
When  I  have  obferved  in  any  cafe  the  fore  to  be  firft; 
affected,  I  have  noted  it  as  a  fure  fymptom  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  diforder  of  the  whole  fyftem;  or  when  the 
fyftem  was  firft  affefted,  I  have  marked  that  as  a  fure 
prefage  of  the  fad  change  which  was  foon  to  appear 
in  the  fore.  He  muft,  indeed,  ,be  very  ignorant  who 
difputes  this  hofpital  fore’s  being  a  general  difeafe  of; 
the  fyftem ;  he  muft  have  obferved  very  little,  who  does 
not  know  it  to  be  abfolutely  an  infeflion.  To  what: 
other  caufe  can  it  be  afcribed  ?  To  a  fcorbutic  and 
bad  habit  of  body  ?  Surely  not ;  for  the  boys  of  the  fhip,, 
who  run  about  continually,  and  from  their  fpirits  and 
exercife  are  always  in  health,  are  the  firft  affedred  with 
hofpital  fore:  but  thofe  chiefly  fubjeft  to  the  fcurvy 
are  the  landfmen,  who  are  unhappy  in  a  fea  life;  im- 
preffed  men,  who  have  been  torn  from  their  friends;  or 
lazy  fkulkers,  who  never  move  but  to  the  found  of: 
the  boatfwain’s  whiftle.  Neither  can  we  attribute  it 
to  the  unhealthy  ftate  of  the  crew  of  a  particular  fhip ; 
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for  the  wounded  of  fuch  fhip  are  unavoidably  difperf- 
ed  :  fome  are  at  Tick  quarters,  and  they  get  well ;  fome 
are  carried  into  the  hofpital,  and  they  become  difeafed; 
and  fometimes  when  thofe  hofpital  patients  are  carried 
out  again  to  fick  quarters,  they  recover  their  former 
health.  Thus  we  fee  this  difeafe  confined  within  the 
walls  of  an  hofpital  ;  nor  does  it  always  extend  further 
than  a  fingle  ward.  In  Yarmouth,  the  Englifh  feamen 
who  were  wounded  on  the  11th  Gftober  were  divid¬ 
ed  frd'm  three  hundred  wounded  men  of  the  Dutch  by 
a  wall  only ;  the  great  wards  were  on  the  oppofite 
fides  ot  the  partition  under  one  roof ;  on  the  gne  fide 
of  that  partition  we  operated  on  men  and  boys,  opened 
iinufes,  or  fearched  for  balls  or  pieces  of  fhot,  as  freely 
as  in  the  mod  healthy  hofpital,  or  in  fick  quarters  :  not 
a  fore  was  to  be  feen  there,  except  fuch  as  were  the 
ine viable  eonfequence  of  gunfiiot-wounds,  with  cari¬ 
ous  bones.  But  on  the  other  fide  of  the  partition-wall 
were  fuch  fores  as  are  feldom  feen,  prohibiting  all  opera¬ 
tions  even  the  mod  trivial. 

‘  Indeed,  from  all  that  I  ever  could  obferve,  the  vulgar 
expreffion  of  the  tainted  air  of  an  hofpital  is  not  incorr 
reel.  This  ulcer  and  gangrene  is,  in  an  hofpital  of 
wounded  men,  what  puerperal  fever  is  in  a  lying-in 
Ward,;  it  is  an  infection  to  which  all  are  equally  expof- 
ed  j  but  it  is  refitted  by  health  and  firength,  and  fa¬ 
voured  by  weaknefs  or  difeafe.  Exceffes,  drunkennefs, 
cold,  and  every  caufe  of  weaknefs,expofes  the  confiitu* 
tion  to  its  attack.  If  diarrhoea,  fever,  dyfentery,  or 
an  old  intermittent,  or  even  a  common  cold,  attack  a 
wounded  man  who  lies  in  an  unhealthy  hofpital,  the 
firft  febrile  fymptoms  are  immediately  followed  by 
this  terrible  difeafe.  Though  we  often  mifiake  thefe 
debilitating  powers  for  principals,  I  fufpefftbat  they  are 
but  predifpofing  caufes,  and  that  the  difeafe  of  the 
hofpital,  like  a  peculiar  typhus,  or  the  ulcerated  fore 
throat,  is  ftill  the  fame.  What,  then,  is  the  furgeon 
to  do  ?  Is  he  to  try  experiments  with  ointments  and 
plafters  while  men  are  dying  around  him  ?  Is  he  to 
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feek  for  wafhes  or  dreffings  to  cure  fuch  a  difea-fe  as 
this  ?  Is  he  to  expend  butts  of  wine,  contending  as 
it  were  againft  the  elements?  No!  let  him  bear  this 
always  in  mind — that  no  dreffings  have  ever  been  found 
to  flop  this  ulcer ;  that  no  quantities  of  wine  or  bark 
which  a  man  can  bear  have  ever  retarded  this  gan¬ 
grene;  let  him  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a  hofpital  dif- 
eafe  ;  that  without  the  circle  of  the  infedled  walls  the 
men  are  fafe  ;  let  him  hurry  them  out  of  this  houfe  of 
death;  let  him  change  the  wards,  let  him  take  pofleffioai 
of  fome  empty  houfe,  and  fo  carry  his  patients  into  good; 
air;  let  him  put  them  in  a  fchool-room,  a  church,  on: 
a  dunghill,  or  in  a  (table  (like  Pare  s  gangrened  Soldier]^ 
let  him  carry  them  any  where  but  to  their  graves.. 
No  expence  (hould  be  fpared  ;  for  thefe  are  mem 
who  have  entitled  themfelves  to  care,  by  every  claim: 
which  men  can  have  ;  and  no  one  will  dare  to  Theck: 
the  furgeon  in  thefe  his  moft  important  duties.  Yoti; 
are  not  fent  out  with  only  the  amputation  knife  in  your 
hands;  you  are  appointed  to  fave  the  lives  of  your 
failors  or  foldiers  by  all  poflible  means  :  you  are  to 
conduft  yourfelves  not  like  mere  mechanical  furgeons, 
like  men  capable  only  of  doing  over  again  what  they 
have  feen  or  heard  defcribed  in  fchools;  nor  like  men 
without  fenfe,  reflexion,  prudence,  or  thofe  free  and 
manly  conceptions  which  your  diftinguifhed  fituation 
and  new  and  various  duties  require  :  you  would’ 
'Willingly  expend  your  own  fortune  in  fuch  a  caufe  ; — - 
then  do  not  grudge  to  employ  the  revenueof  theftate, 
for  it  is  employing  and  not  abufmg  it !  This  is  not  proy 
fufion,  but  the  wifeft  and  befl  economy  :  if  in  the  courfei 
cf  a  few  weeks  fixty  men  die  of  the  difeaie  in  your 
hofpital,  government  has  loft  a  fum  which  would  trebly 
buy  your  hofpital  itfelf ! — the  grofs  value  of  fo  many 
men  in  money,  as  they  are  reckoned  on  the  mufter 
books,  being  full  fifteen  thoufand  pounds. 

c  Till  fome  change  of  fituation  be  accomplifhed,, 
little  can  be  done  for  men  labouring  under  this  plague ; 
but  when  the  difeafe  firft  breaks  out  and  rages,  and: 
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while  you  are  meditating  fome  change,  or  concerting 
plans  for  fuppreffing  the  difeafe,  you  will  find  opium 
of  infinite  fervice  in  checking  the  diarrhoea  and  fever, 
for  thefe  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  irritation  and 
pain ;  you  mud  try  to  fupport  the  drength  of  your  peo¬ 
ple  by  wire  and  cordials,  and  generous  food,  admini- 
ftered  fparingly  ;  and  be  careful  not  ,to  overload  their 
ftomach  with  bark  at  a  time  when  they  are  little  able 
to  bear  any  thing  but  a  decoction,  or  a  fmall  dofe  of 
the  powder.  As  for  external  applications,  tinctures  of 
myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  drugs  (till  more  ftimulant,  are 
improperly  ufed  in  this  cafe,  as  they  have  no  effedt 
while  the  ilough  remains,  and,  when  it  gives  way,  pro¬ 
duce  unfpeakable  torture.  Of  thefe  I  cannot  approve  : 
keep  your  tindtures  and  balfams  for  fiftulas,  and  your 
torturing  ftimulants  for  thofe  local  difeafes  which  may 
be  cured  by  them  ;  but  this,  not  being  a  local  difeafe, 
cannot  be  cured  by  local  applications,  and  therefore 
the  milded  are  the  bed ;  as,  for  indance,  a  folution  of 
fal-faturni,  which  is  a  gentle  adringent. 

*  The  hofpital  fore  is  a  general  difeafe  in  which  your 
whole  attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  date  of  the 
fydem,  and  that  is  fuch  as  will  not  be  eafily  fet  to  rights. 
But  there  is  one  general  fadf  which  is  very  intereding : 
we  cannot  but  obferve  how  much  and  how  fuddenly 
the  powers  of  thelivingfydem  rife  after  being  depreffed ; 
we  cannot  but  remark  how  after  a  fhort  fever  the  fydem 
act s  with  uncommon  vigour,  how  every  difeafe  difap- 
pears  before  the  fever,  and  how  the  patient  thrives 
after  it  is  gone.  We  fee  alfo  plainly  the  mod  won¬ 
derful  effects  from  that  tumult  of  the  fydem  which 
is  produced  byhyofciamus,  belladonna,  digitalis,  cicuta, 
mercury,  and  other  violent  drugs.  Even  a  violent 
vomit  excites  the  abforbents,  and  fets  the  whole  fydem 
to  work.  Surely  it  mud  he  from  plunging  the  fydem 
into  a  fudden  date  of  debility  that  it  regains  its  eladici- 
ty  (it  I  may  exprefs  it  fo)  or  recovers  its  fufceptibility 
with  regard  to  the  ordinary  powers  of  life  :  I  know  of 
no  other  wray  by  which  we  can  account  for  the  Angularly 
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good  effe£i  of  evacuations  in  many  difeafes.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  in  the  beginning  of  all  fevers  I  frill 
approve  the  old  practice  or  vomits,  purges,  and  abfti- 
nence,  by  which  I  often  fee  the  fyftem  recovered 
from  its  oppreffion,  and  reftored  to  that  freedom  of 
action,  and  that  aptitude  forftimuli,  upon  which  much 
of  the  cure  depends,  and  by  which  the  fyftem  is  prepar¬ 
ed,  as  it  wrere,  for  the  aCtion  of  thofe  powers,  as  opium, 
bark,  wine,  and  mild  but  nourifhing  diet,  upon  which 
we  are  to  trull  for  accomplifhing  the  cure.  I  think  in 
this  hofpital  ulcer  I  have  feen  fuch  pradlice  ufeful ; 
but  I  am  fo  undecided  with  regard  to  the  true  practice 
in  this  difeafe,that  I  fpeak  with  diffidence,  and  would 
have  you,  if  you  do  venture  into  this  difficult  path, 
proceed  with  fo  much  caution,  that  you  may,  as  it 
were,  feel  your  own  way  :  if  you  ufe  evacuations,  or  a 
ftrift  diet,  it  is  but  for  a  time,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  renewing  your  ftimuli  gradually,  and  giving  them 
a  greater  power  over  the  fyftem.  I  have  always  regard¬ 
ed  the  fear  of  evacuations  as  a  vulgar  apprehen- 
fion ;  I  am  perfuaded  that  moderate  evacuations  have 
no  effect  in  producing  debility ;  that  evacuations,  by 
freeing  the  primae  vise,  or  the  circulating  fyftem,  from 
an  unmanageable  burden,  often  revive  the  ftrength  ; 
that  healthy  folids  will  foon  form  new  fluids  ;  and  if 
the  folids  be  in  a  high  and  healthful  ftate  of  aftivity,  it 
fignifies  little,  comparatively  fpeaking,  whether  there 
be  one  particle  of  food  in  the  primes  vise,  or  one  drop 
of  blood  in  the  arteries  more  than  is  barely  neceflary 
to  preferve  them  in  a£lion.’ 

The  next  Dlfcourfe  is  confined  exclusively  to  ban¬ 
dages,  their  ufes,  and  modes  of  application  :  but  little 
of  this  could  be  made  intelligible  without  reference  to 
the  figures.  The  author  properly  cautions  the  young 
furgeon  againft  that  rage  for  Amplifying,  which  would 
fubftitute  the  night-cap,  wajftcpat,  and  flocking,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  bandages.  They,  in  faff,  he 
ohferves,  fuperfede  no  bandage  :  they  are  only  ufeful 
where  bandages  are  not  required, 
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Difcourft  5  treats  of  Haemojrhagy,  a  fubjedt  of  too 
much  import  to  be  fuperficially  mentioned:  we 
(hall,  therefore,  referve  its  confideration  for  our  next 
number. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art/  LIV.  An  Account  of  a  new  Mode  of  Operation 
for  the  Removal  of  the  Opacity  in  the  Eye,  called 
Cataract „  By  Sir  James  Earle,  F.R.S.  Surgeon 
Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to 
St.  Bartholomew' $  Hofpital.  &vo.  68  pages,  price  3  ?. 
London,  1^01.  Johnson. 

THERE  are  two  modes  in  ufe  for  the  cure  of  that 
fpecies  of  blindnefs  which  is  occafioned  by  an 
opacity  of  the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye;  one  effedts 
the  purpofe  by  depreffing  the  opaque  cryftalline  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  of  the  eye  (the  body  being  fuppofed 
to  be  placed  eredt),  and  which  operation  is  termed 
couching  ;  the  other  confifts  in  extracting  the  lens 
through  the  pupil,  by  an  opening  made  in  the  tranL 
parent  part  of  the  cornea.  The  former  of  thefe  opera¬ 
tions,  indeed,  has  nearly  become  obfolete,  except  un¬ 
der  fome  peculiar  circumftances,  extraction  of  the  ca~ 
iaradt  being  now  very  generally  preferred. 

But  although  the  preference  in  operating  is  manifefb 
ly  due  to  the  extradfion  of  the  lens,  there  are  incon¬ 
veniences  of  no  fmall  moment  to  which  this  alfo  is  lia¬ 
ble.  Thus  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  eye  in  fome  patients, 
and  its  rapid  inverfion  towards  the  nofe  at  the  firft 
touch  of  the  inftrument,  or  the  fudden  difcharge  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  which  is  fometimes  attended  with  the 
falling  down  of  the  iris  into  the  way  of  the  knife, 
cafionally  prove  embarraffing  to  the  raoft  experienced 
operators.  Again  ;  when  the  cataradt  is  large,  or  the 
iris  not  in  a  very  dilatable  hate,  this  membrane  is  liable 
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to  be  lacerated,  or  to  be  rendered  paralytic  by  the 
diftentioo.  The  cicatrix  of  the  cornea,  too,  occafions 
a  degree  of  opacity  in  this  part,  which  muft  in  forae 
degree,  and  in  certain  directions,  impede  the  paffage 
of  the  rays  of  light  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

For  reafons  fimilar  to  the  above,  the  author  of  the 
prefent  pamphlet  remarks,  he  has  been  long  diffatisfied 
with  the  operations  both  of  couching  and  extracting, 
as  hitherto  praCtifed ;  and  he  thinks  he  has  difcovered 
a  method  of  removing  the  cataraCt,  by  which  the  in¬ 
conveniences  complained  of  may  be  avoided.  This 
confifts  in  making  an  opening  behind  the  iris,  and  ex¬ 
tracting  the  lens  in  this  way,  inftead  of  through  the 
pupil,  as  ordinarily  praCtifed.  This  mode  of  operating, 
indeed,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell ,  in  his 
Syjlem  of  Surgery ,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
put  it  in  praCtice  on  the  human  fubjeCt.  He  recommends 
that  an  incifion  be  made  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
behind  the  tranfparent  cornea,  of  fufficientfize  to  le  t  the 
cataraCt  pafs,  and  then  a  fharp-pointed  hook  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  to  flick  into  the  lens  and  bring  it  away. 

c  I  cannot  fay,’  the  author  remarks,  ‘  that  this  me* 
thod  appeared  to  me  completely  eligible,  as  the  hook 
feemed  ill  adapted  to  get  hold  of  the  lens,  and  bring 
it  out  through  the  inci.fion  ;  or,  if  it  could  accomplifh 
that,  it  could  not  command  the  little  floating  parts  of 
the  capfula,  which  might  be  left  5  and,  as  it  had  not 
been  fanCtioned  by  experience,  I  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  adopt  it. 

‘  In  the  compilation  of  Laxvrence  Heifer ,  there  is 
feme  account  of  a  needle  made  to  fplit,  or  open  and 
fhut,  by  means  of  which  the  author  appears  to  have 
intended  to  take  hold  of  any  portion  of  the  membrane 
or  capfule  which  might  be  left  after  couching;  and 
by  turning  round  the  needle  to  have  entangled  it,  and 
brought  it  away ;  but  he  does  not  feem  to  have  had 
an  idea  of  extrafting  any  part  of  the  cataraCt.  Indeed, 
from  the  minutenefs  and  form  of  the  fplit  needle,  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  have  only  cut  through  the  cata- 
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raCl,  and  was  incapable  of  maintaining  its  hold.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  in  this  inftrument  the  pointed 
or  fharp  part,  neceflary  to  pierce  through  the  coats  of 
the  eye,  protruded  beyond  the  fhorter  part  of  the  blade, 
and  remained  in  the  eye  while  the  blades  were  open^ 
ed5  and  till  the  operation  was  finifhed..  This  circum¬ 
stance  muft  have  rendered  any  ufe  which  could  have 
been  made  of  the  expanfion  of  the  needle  awkward, 
difficult,  and  dangerous,  as  it  had  the  fame  difadvan- 
tagejs  which  were  remarked  when  fpeaking  of  the  ufe 
of  the  common  coucbing-needle,  On  the  efficacy  of 
this  inftrument,  Heifter  himfelfexpreffes  a  doubt  that  it 
ever  was  made  ufe  of  to  advantage.  The  concluding 
words  of  his  account  of  it  are— tc  Ego  valde  dubito  an 
unquam  cum  fruCtu  eadem  (acus)  fuerit  adhibita.” 

‘  Mr.  Hod fon ,  an  ingenious  and  fcientific  pra&itioner 
at  Lewes  in  Suffex,  alfo  ffiewed  me  a  needle  which  be 
had  invented  with  a  view  to  remove  any  portion  of 
capfula  which  might  be  left  after  couching,  or  which 
might  afterwards  become  opake.  Mr.  H.  informed 
me  he  had  not  made  any  trial  of  it ;  but,  as  it  was  com 
ftruCled  ftmilarly  to  that  defcribed  by  Heifter,  it  was, 
of  courfe,  liable  to  the  fame  objections. 

*  As  none  ofthefe  methods  completely  met  the  idea 
I  had  conceived  of  the  practicability  of  extracting  the 
body  of  the  lens  behind  the  iris,  the  fubjeCt  continued  to 
engage  my  attention,  which  has  at  length  fucceeded  in 
the  contrivance  of  an  inftrument  which  I  hope  will  be 
found  not  inadequate  to  the  purpofe. 

*  The  inftrument  which  I  now  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  to  the  confideration  of  the  profeffion  is  Ample, 
and  capable  of  executing  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is 
defigned,  without  the  aid  of  knives,  fcoops,  books,  fcif- 
fars,  or  any  other  affiftance ;  and  fimplicity,  or  the 
avoiding  a  multiplicity  of  inftruments,  muft  ever  be  al¬ 
lowed  no  inconliderable  defideratum  in  all  operations. 
It  confifts  of  a  fmall  fpear-pointed  lancet,  of  a  proper 
breadth,  which  introduces  a  pair  of  fine  forceps  into 
the  globe  of  the  eye ;  and,  when  fufficientlv  inferted,  the 
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fharp  or  fpear-point,  by  means  of  a  fpring,  is  with¬ 
drawn,  leaving  the  forceps  behind :  with  thefe  the 
cataraCt  may  be  gently  feized,  made  to  quit  its  connex¬ 
ions,  and  be  brought  away  through  the  opening ;  and 
thus  is  completed  the  whole  of  the  operation. 

‘  To  ufe  this  inftrument  properly,  it  is  neceffary  to 
obferve,  that  it  fhould  be  paffed  in  through  the  coats 
of  the  eye,  juft  behind  the  iris  :  when  it  has  palled,  and 
the  forceps  are  fufficiently  introduced,  the  lancet  is  to 
be  made  to  retire,  and  the  forceps  are  to  be  carried  on 
till  the  blades  appear  behind  the  pupil,  when  they  are 
to  be  retraced  a  little,  then  gently  opened,  and  the 
cataraCt  to  be  feized  with  as  fmall  compreflion  as  may 
be  without  fuffering  it  to  efcape  ;  the  forceps  are  then, 
together  with  the  cataraCt,  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
eye.  If  the  lens  be  not  fufficiently  firm  to  bear  the 
preffure  of  the  forceps,  or  if,  from  any  other  caufe,  the 
whole  be  not  taken  away  by  the  firft  extraction,  the 
inftrument  maybe  again  fafely  introduced  through  the 
opening,  without  the  point,  and  in  general  with  eafe  ; 
but  if  the  tunica  conjunCtiva  be  of  a  loofe  texture,  and 
covers  or  hides  the  opening  through  the  fclerotica,  a 
fmall  fine  director  may  be  firft  paffed  to  facilitate  its  re- 
introduction. 

c  The  extraction  of  the  lens  is  certainly  the  moft  fat  is- 
factory  termination  of  the  operation  which  I  have  de¬ 
fer!  bed,  and  what  is  to  beaimedat.  With  regard  to  the 
practicability  of  this  operation  I  do  not  now  fpeak  theo¬ 
retically?  having  had  feveral  opportunities  of  prov¬ 
ing  it.  if,  however,  any  difficulty  fhould  occur  with  re^ 
gard  to  the  extraction,  or  if  from  any  reafon  it  fhould  be 
thought  more  advantageous  to  leave  the  whole  or  any 
part  oftbe  CataraCt  within  theeye,thi$  inftrument,  capa¬ 
ble  of  aCting  in  a  double  capacity,  becomes  the  belt  of  all 
poffible  couching-needles,  as,  being  blunt,  it  cannot 
wound  the  iris,  or  do  any  mifehief ;  being  broad,  it 
has  great  command  over  the  lens,  and,  either  (hut  or 
a  little  open,  will  readily  tranfport  any  portion  of  the 
CataraCt  to  a  part  of  the  eye  where  it  can  lie  out  of  the 
paffage  of  light,  till  it  is  abforbed,  which,  when  freed 
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from  all  its  connexions,  takes  place  in  no  great  length 
of  time.  I  fpeak  with  a  degree  of  confidence  of  the 
abforption,  having  many  times  obferved  portions  of 
opake  cryftallines  which  have  been  completely  detach* 
ed  from  their  connexions  by  the  couching-needle* 
and  which  have  been  left  in  the  aqueous  humour  both 
in  the  anterior  chamber  and  behind  the  pupil ;  and  I 
have  watched  them  till  they  have  gradually  leffened 
and  become  invifible. — ' Thus,  then,  either  by  couching 
or  extracting,  this  inftrument  will  be  found  capable  of 
acting  well  in  every  cafe  in  which  there  are  any 
grounds  for  expecting  fL!Ccefs., 

When  the  capfule  of  the  lens  is  found  to  adhere  to 
the  iris,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  inftrument  above 
defcribed,  the  author  thinks,  will  be  far  better  than  any 
other  in  common  ufe.  It  is  of  no  confequence,  he  re¬ 
marks,  of  what  fpecies  the  cataraCl  is  ;  for,  if  it  ftiould 
prove  fluid,  the  contents  of  the  bag  will  be  let  out,  and 
if  any  opacity  of  the  capfule  exift,  it  may  be  removed* 

Other  advantages  which  the  mode  of  operating 
here  recommended  poffefles  are  thus  pointed  out. 

*  It  fhould  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  the  wound 
which  is  made  by  the  little  fpear  to  introduce 
the  forceps,  that  it  need  not  be  more  than  one-fourth 
part  fo  large  as  the  incifton  which,  in  the  ufual  opera¬ 
tion  of  extraction,  is  made  through  the  cornea;  and 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  wound  is  made 
in  a  fate  part  behind  the  pupil,  where  the  aCtive  or 
efficient  parts  of  the  eye  are  not  concerned. 

*  On  the  paflfage  of  the  forceps  through  the  vitreous 
humour,  and  in  the  ufe  of  them  afterwards,  not  nearly 
fo  much  derangement  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  pro¬ 
duced  as  accompanies  the  common  couching-needle 
which  was  always  ufed  very  freely,  and  preflecl  down 
very  low  to  enfure  the  pofition  of  the  cataraft  in  a  part 
of  the  eye  from  whence  it  ftiould  not  rife  and  re-appear; 
and  all  the  mifchief  which,  as  has  been  remarked,  a 
ffiarp  inftrument  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  eye,  is  by 
fchefe  means  avoidecj, 
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f  It  may  appear  extraordinary  to  perfons  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  caufe,  but  it  is  a  fad,  that,  though  any  minute 
particle  lying  on  the  external  coat  of  the  eye  caufes 
fo  much  uneafinefs,  by  creating  fridion  in  the  motion 
and  adion  of  one  part  of  the  coat  on  the  other,  the 
paffage  of  an  inftrument  through  all  the  coats  gives 
very  little  pain:  fo  that  except  the  tunica  conjunc¬ 
tiva,  the  fenfibility  of  which  is  not  great,  unlefs  increaf- 
ed  by  irritation,  the  other  coats  appear  to  be  infenfi- 
ble.  This  is  a  moft  pleafing  circumftance  refpeding 
the  operation  ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance  is,  that 
the  part  in  which  the  incifion  is  made  is  immoveable  i 
consequently  the  edges  of  it  muft  remain  in  conta£t, 
and,  as  it  is  covered  with  the  tunica  conjundiva,  which 
is  moveable,  the  wounds  through  the  different  coats 
can  fcarcely  ever  remain  exadly  oppofite  to  each  other: 
the  opening  being  thus  covered  and  doled,  there  can 
be  no  efcape  of  either  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humour, 
and  it  muft  confequently  heal  with  facility  by  the  firft 
intention  ;  and  the  happy  refult  of  theie  favourable  coin¬ 
cidents  is,  that  the  operation  is  really  followed  with  very 
moderate  inflammation. 

c  All  thefe  circumftances  are  very  materially  different, 
from  having  to  attend  to  the  management  and  difpo-  • 
lition  of  a  large  moveable  flap  of  that  moft  important 
part  of  the  eye,  the  cornea  tranfparens  ;  and,  befides, 
when  it  is  confidered  that  in  this  operation  the  iris  or 
pupil  can  never  receive  the  fmalleft  injury  or  molef- 
tation,  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  allowed  to 
poffefs  manifeftand  great  advantages. 

<  Indeed,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  this  in¬ 
ftrument  is  calculated  to  embrace  the  advantages,  and 
to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  attending  all  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  have  hitherto  been  pradifedon  the  eye  for 
the  removal  of  the  cataract ;  and,  confidering  the  fub- 
ject  in  every  point  of  view,  I  have  great  reafon  to  hope, 
that,  by  thefe  means,  an  operation  of  the  flrft  import¬ 
ance  to  mankind,  which  has  hitherto  been  big  with 
difficulty  and  danger,  will  be  rendered  comparatively 
eafy  and  fafe ;  and  that  it  will  be  found  capable  of 
being  executed  by  any  practitioner  who  pofieffes  an 

accurate 
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accurate  knowledge  of  the  ftruQure  of  the  eye,  has 
cool  judgment,  and  a  heady  hand/ 

Having  thus  defcribed  the  operation,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  is  fuppofed  to  poffefs,  the  author  fubjoins  an 
account  of  the  cafes  in  which  he  has  had  occafion  to 
employ  it.  He  fir  ft  tried  it  in  the  inftance  of  a  young 
man,  who  was  born  with  cataracts  in  each  eye,  and  in 
whom  it  fucceeded  as  w^ ell  as  could  be  wrilhed.  Two 
othef  cafes  are  related  where  the  event  was  equally  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  and  thefe  are  all  the  inftances  in  which  the 
author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  queftion.  He  obferves,  however,  that,  inftead 
of  introducing  the  inftrument  through  the  coats  of  the 
eye  vertically,  he  now  prefers  to  enter  it  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  for  the  reafon,  that,  when  the  lancet  is  retrac¬ 
ed,  the  forceps  may  eaftlybe  turned  vertically;  and  then 
the  more  they  are  expanded  to  feize  the  cataraC,  the 
clofer  they  keep  the  ft des  of  the  incifion  together,  by 
which  means  any  confiderabledifchargeof  the  humours 
is  abfolutely  prevented. 


Art.LV.  Traitee  Raifonnee  de  la  Di jl illation,  Sfc. 
A  rational  Treatife  on  Di filial ions  or  Principles  of 
the  Art  of  Dif  illation.  By  M.  Dejean,  Diftiller, 
2  vols.  fmall  8vo.  price  Is.  Paris,  1801.  Imported 
by  Boosey,  London. 

r"  jTMIIS  is  a  republication  of  a  work  that  has  run 
1  through  feveral  editions,  and  thereby  evinced 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public  with  regard  to  its 
merits.  It  is  to  be  confidered  lefs  as  a  fcientiiic  treatife 
than  as  a  practical  work,  containing  every  neceffary 
inftrufction  relating  to  the  important  procefs  of  diftilla- 
tion.  In  this  point  of  view  it  merits  a  favourable 
notice.  Befides  a  general  account  of  the  different 
methods  of  diftillation,  and  a  defcriptlon  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  and  inftruments  employed  in  it,  particular  direc¬ 
tions 
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tions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  various  waters* 
fpirits,  effences,  vulneraries,  &c.  &c.  which  fill  the 
ihops  of  the  druggift,  the  apothecary,  and  the  per¬ 
fumer. 


Art.  LVL  Dictionnaire  de  la  Confervation  de 
VHom.me ,  8(c.  A  Dictionary  of  the  Prefervation  of 
Mankind ,  or  a  Treatife  on  Hygiene  and  on  Educa¬ 
tion i,  moral  and  phyfical :  an  elementary  Work,  ad¬ 
apted  to  every  Capacity  ;  in  to  Inch  an  Attempt  is 
made  to  dejtroy  the  Prejudices  which  exijt ;  to  fur - 
nifli  ufeful  Precautions  to  the  different  Clajfes  of  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  to  afford  Advice  reflecting  the  Accidents 
which  require  the  mojl  prompt  Means  of  Relief.  By 
L.  C .  H.  Ma  c quart,  Phyfician  in  Paris ,  Sic.  Sic. 
Two  large  vols.  in  8vo.,  about  1200  pages.  Paris, 
1800.  Imported  by  Boosey,  London.  Price  ISs, 

. 

TPIE  genera]  nature  of  the  work  before  us  may  be 
gathered  from  the  full  title  given  above  :  with 
refpeft  to  its  merits  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  remark, 
that  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  calculated  to  infure 
the  attainment  of  the  o.bjefts  the  author  had  in  view 
in  compiling  it.  The  alphabetical  order  has  feme 
advantages,  perhaps,  over  a  more  fcientific  arrange¬ 
ment,  where  the  object  is  merely  to  afford  a  general 
and  fuperhcial  knowledge  of  a  fubjeft :  and  nothing 
more  than  this  is  here  intended. 

Art.  LVII.  An  Epitome  of  Chemiflry.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  H  enry.  12mo.  fecond  edition,  price  5s  6d> 
London,  1800.  Johnson. 

THIS  little  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I.  is  intended  to  facilitate  to  ftudents  the 
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acquisition  of  chemical  knowledge*  by  minute  infrac¬ 
tions  for  the  performance  of  experiments*  Part  IL 
contains  directions  for  the  anaJyfes  of  mineral  waters* 
of  earths  and  (tones*  of  ores,  of  metals,  and  of  mi¬ 
neral  bodies  in  general.  The  third  part  contains  in¬ 
fractions  for  applying  chemical  lefts  and  re-agents  to 
various  ufeful  purpofes. 

The  plan  and  objeCts  of  this  work,  as  the  author 
hi mfelfob Serves,  are  Sufficiently  diftinCt  from  every  other 
compendium  of  chemiftry  to  authorize  its  addition  to 
the  extenfive  lift  of  elementary  treatifes  already  before 
the  public.  One  of  the  objects  of  it  is,  to  Serve  as  a 
companion  to  the  collections  of  chemical  fubftances, 
which  the  author,  in  confequence  of  the  repeated  Soli¬ 
citations  of  ftudents,  has  been  induced  to  fit  up  for 
public  Sale. 


Art.  LVIII.  The  Phyfical  Principles  of  Chemiftry* 
By  M.  J.  Brisson,  Member  of  the  French  National 
Inftitute ,  and  Profejjor  of  Chemiftry ,  81  c.  Tran  flat- 
ed  from  the  French .  Illuf  rated  with  engravings „ 
8vo.  Price  l(Xs\  London,  1801.  Vernor  and 
Hood. 

Ip  LEMENTARY  Treatifes  on  Chemiftry  have 
abounded  of  late  ;  a  happy  proof  of  the  growing 
tafte  for  one  of  the  moft  important  and  ufeful  of  the 
Sciences.  The  prefent  work  contains  much  ufeful 
matter  within  a  Small  eompafs,  and  deferves  to  rank 
with  the  heft  of  its  kind.  The  author  has  given  very 
ample  tables  of  the  combinations  of  all  the  acids  with 
the  Salifiable  bafes,  in  the  order  of  their  affinities,  fo 
far  as  yet  known.  The  various  precedes  are  deferib- 
ed  with  precifion,  and  illuftrated  by  excellent  engrav¬ 
ings  of  the  neceflary  apparatus. 


Art. 
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Art.  LIX.  New  Pr  ogre  ft  of  Surgery  in  France ; 
or  Phenomena  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Pub  lift¬ 
ed  by  Command  of  the  French  Government.  Tranf- 
lated  from  the  French  of  Imbert  Delonnes, 
M.D .  By  T.  Chavernac,  Surgeon.  4to.  31  pages, 
with  3  plates.  London,  1801.  Dulau  &:  Co. 

THE  reader  of  the  above  impofmg  title-page 
would  not  readily  conceive  that  its  only  objedt 
was  to  introduce  the  relation  of  an  extraordinary  in- 
ilance  of  Sarcocele  (  extraordinary  from  bulk  chiefly), 
and  which  feven  out  of  eight  furgeons,  in  confultation, 
had  declared  to  be  incurable,  but  which  M.  Imbert 
Delonnes  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  the  extirpa¬ 
tion  of,  by  the  knife,  with  complete  fuccefs. 

The  fubjecl  of  the  cafe  was  Charles  de  la  Croix ,  a 
man  who  makes  a  ditlinguifhed  figure  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  who,  at  the  time  he  underwent  the 
operation,  was  nearly  fixty  years  of  age.  When  the 
amazing  bulk  of  the  tumour  and  its  long  duration 
are  considered,  its  perfect  cure  by  excifion  will  certain¬ 
ly  be  deemed  extraordinary ;  and  had  the  operator 
difpl  ayed  lefs  vanity  in  the  relation,  and  lefs  contempt 
of  his  brethren  in  art,  his  ffory  would  not  have  failed 
to  excite  a  very  lively  intereft  in  the  prcrfeffional  read¬ 
er.  The  following  is  the  author’s  defcription  of  the 
cafe  itfelf,  and  the  operation  performed  for  its  removal. 

f  For  about  fourteen  years,  Charles  Delacroix  had 
been  afflicted  with  a  large  Sarcocele  in  the  left  teflicle. 
The  various  remedies  that  had  been  indicated  to  him 
had  proved  inadequate  to  checking  the  progrefs  of 
the  difeafe.  This  enormous  tumour,  which  weighed 
about  thirty-two  pounds,*  was  more  proje&ing  and 
bigger  than  the  belly  of  a  woman  on  the  point  of  being 

*  It  is  fuppofed  the  Sarcocele  was  of  32  lbs.  weight  to  the  patient; 
for  having  weighed  it  two  hours  arter  the  operation,  when  it  had  diigorg- 
ed  itfelf,  the  weight  of  it  then  was  281b.  (French  weight). 
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brought  to  bed.  It  was  entirely  wrapped  up  in  the 
ferotum,  and  neighbouring  teguments,  to  the  prejudice 
of  all  the  generative  organs  which  had  totally  difap- 
peared.  ! 

c  It  was  feated  more  on  the  left  than  on  the  right 
tide ;  in  the  fhape  of  a  rounded  irregular  heart,  the 
balls  of  which  inclined  to  the  right,  and  lay  on  the 
abdomen  and  thigh,  on  the  fame  fide.  Its  point  was 
dire  died  along  the  left  thigh;  its  length  fourteen 
inches,*  nearly,  and  its  height  in  the  center  ten.  The 
Ipermatic  cord,  extended  in  like  manner  with  the 
teftis,  formed  the  pedicle  of  the  Tumour,  and  feemed 
to  be  propagated  over  the  hypogaftric  region,  the  pubis, 
the  perineum,  and  anus. 

f  Such  was  tne  fituation  of  Citizen  Delacroix ,  when 
he  wifhed  to  have  a  meeting  of  eight  Surgeons,  in  whom 
he  thought  he  could  repofe  unlimited  confidence.  Each 
individual  having  duly  examined  the  cafe,  and  the 
patient  having  withdrawn,  a  majority  of  feven  againft 
one  gave  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Tumour  was  one 
amongft  thofe  that  had  been  defcribed  under  the 
pufillanimous  and  barbarous  denomination  of  nolime 
tangere .  It  was  pronounced  untouchable.  It  was  to 
be  refpe£fed  ;  it  muft  infallibly  opprefs  the  unfortunate 
fufferer  who  claimed  the  aid  of  Art  to  fubdue  it;  in 
Abort,  that  it  muft  kill  him  was  unavoidable. 

6 1  happened  to  be  the  eighth  Surgeon  who  had  been 
called  to  the  confutation,  and  thought  I  could  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  cutting  inftrument  might  be  of  effential 
fervice  in  a  fimilar  occurrence.  I  delivered  my  opi¬ 
nion;  but  it  appeared  fo  ftrange,  that  it  was  hardly 
liftened  to.  According  to  fonie  of  thofe  gentlemen, 
it  would  caft  an  opprobrium  upon  Surgery.  In  vain 
did  I  bring  forth  Celfus' s  aphorifm  :  ; Melius  anceps 
remedium  experiri ,  qudm  nullum  :  the  patient,  faid 
they,  muft  fubmit  to  bear  his  painful  exiftence  to  the 
end,  w7hich  an  operation  could  only  tend  to  abridge-. 
In  vain  did  I  enquire  upon  what  authority  they  were 
fo  poiitive  with  regard  to  the  impotence  of  Surgery, 
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the  tortures  and  final  diffolution  of  the  wretched  bein|  * 
who  had  folicited  our  meeting ;  my  reclamation  prov 
ed  fieri  ie  ;  and,  like  an  aCtof  who  is  untimely  obfimatcc 
in  the  fupport  of  a  nonfenlical  play,  I  was  left  alom  : 
on  the  ftage.’ 

The  author,  however,  fo  far  gained  the  patient’s  con 
fidence,  as  to  induce  him  to  fubmit  to  an  operation  fo. ; 
relief.  c  In  confequence  of  Charles  Delacroix's  fixe* 
determination,  I  prescribed  for  him  low  diet  during 
the  courfe  of  ten  days ;  and  on  th  27th  FruCtidor  lat 
(13th  September)  in  the  prefence  of  Citizens  Monier , 
Duchanoi ,  Guillem  ar  del ,  Collet ,  Coe  con,  and  Poiffons  , 
all  of  them  Surgeons,  I  proceeded  to  the  aCtual  per:* 
formance  of  my  intended  operation,  by  opening  th  : 
Tumour  in  its  whole  extent,  and  following  the  direct 
tion  of  the  fpermatic  cord;  then,  after  feparatin,  ’ 
the  Tumour  from  the  integuments  at  the  breadth  o  i 
five  fingers,  I  plunged  my  knife  into  one  of  the  point  * 
that  feemed  to  contain  a  particular  kind  of  fluid 
However,  from  a  thorough  conviction  that  the  difeaf  t 
was  a  combination  of  adipofe  and  fchirrous  glands  , 
that  had  organifed  themfelves  around  the  injure* 
tejfticle,  I  differed  it  completely,  fo  confcious  was  1 
of  there  being  no  other  method  of  iucceedmg. 

c  This  very  long  and  painful  operation  was  performer 
in  five  times :  this  was  a  meafure  dictated  by  prudent: 
and  neceffity :  each  interval  which  laffed  feven  o  i 
eight  minutes,  interrupted  the  fufferings  of  the  patient: 
who  by  dint  of  experiencing  fome  relief,  felt  his  oi 
gans  to  refume  fufficient  powers  to  bear  the  operatioi 

to  an  end.  #  i 

‘  The  diffeCfion  of  a  Tumour  of  that  magnitude  can 
not  be  accomplifhed  properly  without  praCtiling  feve 
ral  flaps  in  the  integuments.  The  fur  face  of  the  pre 
fent  one  was  furrounded  with  arteries  and  veins,  which 
were  to  remain  untouched  in  fome  refp'eCIs,  in  orde: 
to  prevent  violent  haemorrhages.  A  tela  cellulofa 
loofe  in  fome  parts  and  very  tight  in  a  great  man} 
others,  efpecially  near  the  rapha,  prefented  a  diflec 
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tion  fometimes  very  difficult,  at  other  times  very  eafy 
to  perform.  The  right  teftis,  as  alfo  the  corpora  caver™ 
noia,  and  the  urethra,  were  adherent  to  the  mafs,  which 
required  a  long  labour  to  be  extirpated.  The  penis 
was  deprived  of  the  covering  which  is  fupplied  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  teguments  in  mafs.  This  cover¬ 
ing  being  abfolutely  become  that  of  the  Tumour,  in- 
head  of  the  penis  and  right  teftis,  only  exhibited  a 
fecond  navel,  through  which  the  patient  let  water, 
by  ffieans  of  a  fmall  funnel-like  condudlor,  which, 
being  applied  very  clofe  to  the  aforefaid  navel,  pre¬ 
vented  the  urine  from  running  over  the  Tumour,  or 
his  clothes, 

‘  Therefore,  befides  the  generative  organs  which  were 
adherent  to,  and  confounded  with,  the  Tumour,  I 
had  alfo  to  preferve  that  portion  of  the  integuments, 
■which  prior  to  the  difeafe  had  belonged  to  thofe  fame 
organs.  It  was  alfo  requiftte,  that,  fubfequent  to  the 
extirpation  of  the  Tumour,  thofe  integuments  fhould 
be  immediately  applied  over  thofe  furfaces  that  were 
become  foreign  to  them,  and  that  they  fhould  refume 
at  once  their  former  fhapes  and  original  rights. 

4  The  fecond  navel,  which  I  have  mentioned  above, 
ferved  me  as  a  point  of  reunion  5  I  was  to  find  it  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra.  It  was  ftill  adherent  to  the 
bafis  of  the  glans,  which  being  oppreffed  and  haled 
about  no  lefs  than  all  the  other  parts,  was  become  more 
flender  and  increafed  in  length. 

4  I  was  not  far  from  concluding  my  operation,  the 
manual  part  of  which  lafted  two  hours  and  a  half  (the 
intervals  included),  when  I  had  ifolated  the  Tumour, 
and  laid  afide  thofe  parts  that  were  to  be  preferved  per¬ 
fect  and  entire.  But  I  had  ftill  to  encounter  a  pedicle 
dreadful  indeed,  either  on  account  of  its  bulk,  or  of  the 
difficulty  of  applying  a  ligature  to  it  without  danger* 
It  was  nearly  ten  inches  in  circumference;  I  was  un¬ 
der  an  apprehenfion  that  the  nervous  and  membrane*- 
ous  parts  which  entered  into  its  contexture,  could  not 
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be  fubje£led  to  a  Arong  compreffion,  without  the  inter¬ 
vening  of  acute  pain  in  the  loins  and  entrails,  of  con~ 
vulfions  and  cramps,  which  accidents  often  become 
mortal, 

‘  It  became  neceffary,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
life  a  ligature,  loofe  enough  to  prevent  thofe  acci¬ 
dents  ;  whilfl  on  the  other  i  mult  indifpenfibly  oppole 
an  efficacious  powerful  dike  to  the  veffels,  which,  des¬ 
tined  to  nourifh  fo  voluminous  a  foreign  body,  had  ac¬ 
quired  additional  diameter  and  thicknefs  in  their  tubes, 
equally  degenerated  with  all  the  other  parts. 

£  I  fucceeded  in  this  double  purfuit  by  means  of: 
ufing  feveral  ligatures,  and  fattening  the  laft  I  applied 
fomewhat  tighter  than  the  others.  I  praftifed  the 
fir  It  in  the  molt  neighbouring  part  to  that  which  I  was* 
to  cut  off:  then  I  made  three  more,  gradually  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  the  pedicle  :  the  waxed  threads  which 
I  ufed  prefented  a  Hat  furface  about  two  lines  wide. 

c  Next,  the  Tumour  that  was  carried  off  with  the 
knife  le  t  a  wound,  the  irregular  furface  ot  which 
might  be  compared  to  a  large  plate.  I  covered 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  wound  with  part  of  the  flaps 
I  had  retained,  beginning  by  the  neighbouring; 
parts  to  the  ligature.  From  thence  I  proceeded  to  the 
penis,  which  had  been  differed  and  uncovered  to  the 
balls  of  the  glans  j  next,  to  the  found  tefticle,  the  fep- 
turn  of  which,  as  alfo  the  fibres  of  the  dartos  had  been 
dcftroyed  as  far  as  the  tunica  vaginalis.  1  o  each  of 
thefe  organsl  procured  the  covering  they  flood  in  need  of. 
But  I  had  {till  a  vaft  quantity  ofulelefs  Ikin  left,  which 
I  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  ftraight  fciffars :  this  mftru-i 
ment,  which  is  not  fa  good  as  the  knife  in  numbers  of 
cafes,  is  preferable,  however,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  in  as 
much  as  it  cuts  with  greater  precifion,  provided  you 
procure  a  prop  over  the  part  you  with  to  cover  again 
with  accuracy  ;  belides  the  healing  is  more  eaflly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  no  deformity  will  enfue. 

c  The  operation  being  ended,  the  wound  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  dry  lint  in  great  prof u lion,  in  order  that  the 
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prefTure  of  the  dreffing  might  be  at  once  gentle  yet 
iufficient.  The  patient,  when  carried  into  his  bed, 
was  perfectly  calm,  after  having  vomited  twice  in  the 
fpace  of  half  an  hour,  to  rid  his  ftomach  of  a  little  cruft 
of  bread  and  a  fmall  glafs  of  canary  wine,  which  he 
had  taken  during  the  operation.  During  the  interval 
of  the  two  vomitings,  he  experienced  flight  faintings, 
which  I  had  fucceeded  in  preventing,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  operation,  by  means  of  the  aforefaid  interruptions. 

‘  The  vomiting  was  occafioned  by  the  continuity  of 
the  pain,  which  cannot  but  fufpend  the  functions  of 
the  ftomach ;  perhaps  even  by  the  patient  changing 
his  pofition  and  moving  from  the  fcene  of  the  operation 
into  his  bed. 

6  However,  he  afterwards  underwent  no  painful  fen- 
fation  either  in  his  loins  or  entrails,  which  appeared 
to  me  a  very  extraordinary  circumftance,  fince  neither 
mental  or  bodily  ftrength  can  exempt  from  encounter¬ 
ing  thofe  accidents  which  will  almoft  always  happen 
in  great  operations,  when  the  fpermatic  cord  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  efpecially  when  the  amputation  of  that 
cord  takes  place. 

5  The  mental  fortitude  which  Charles  Delacroix  dis¬ 
played  in  his  cruel  pofition,  defervedly  procured  to 
him  that  eafe  or  calmnefs  which  he  enjoyed  before, 
during,  and  after  the  operation :  the  good  effects  at¬ 
tending  that  calmnefs  are  innumerable.  To  this  fame 
calmnefs  may  likewife  be  attributed  the  rare  and  pre¬ 
cious  advantage  of  having  been  free  from  the  flighteft 
fever  during  the  courfe  of  his  cure,  the  periods  of 
which  fucceeded  each  other  with  wonderful  rapidity.* 

With  refpect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  tumour  in 
queftion,  there  is  nothing  in  the  defcrihed  fymptoma 
or  appearances  fufficient  to  characterize  it  a  real  car¬ 
cinomatous  affeftion  ;  nor  does  the  event  better  juftiry 
this  idea,  fince  abundant  experience  has  proved  the 
infufficiency  of  an  operation  for  the  cure  of  carcinoma, 
where  the  fpermatic  cord  has  partaken  of  the  difeafe 
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in  any  conflderable  degree.  The  merit  of  the  operator 
would  have  been  more  unqueftionable,  had  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  operate  been  founded  on  his  difeernment 
of  the  milder  nature  of  the  affeCtion. 

By  way  of  appendix,  a  cafe  is  fubjoined  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  tumours  attached  to  the  point  of  the  nofe,  in  a 
man  59  years  of  age.  Thefe  tumours  were  elailic, 
though  compafl:,  and  weighed  about  two  pounds ;  they 
occupied  the  external  furface  of  the  nofe,  and  extend¬ 
ed,  without  any  adherence,  over  the  buccinator  mufcle 
and  the  chin,  which  they  fereened  almoft  entirely ; 
doling  both  the  noftrils  and  the  mouth,  fo  that  the  pa¬ 
tient  could  neither  fpeak,  eat,  nor  breathe,  without 
lifting  the  tumour  up.  The  difeafe  was  twelve  years 
in  arriving  to  the  magnitude  deferibed,  when  its  exci- 
fion  was  performed  by  M.  Delonnes ,  and  a  cure  fpeedi- 
ly  accomplifhed.  ' 


Art.  LX.  Petri  Camperi  leones  Herniarnm . 
Editce  a  Sam.  Thom.  Soemmerring.  Large  Fo¬ 
lio,  16  pages  of  letter-prefs ;  with  fourteen  plates. 
Franckfort,  1801.  Imported  by  T.  Boosey.  Price 
21  12 s  6d. 

r 

THE  prefent  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  theZn?2- 
don  Society  eftablijlied  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptur¬ 
ed  Poor ,  affords  a  frefh  inftance  of  the  fplendid  and 
fuperb  ftyle  of  printing  and  engraving  with  which  M. 
Soemmerring  has  fo  often  enriched  the  medical  art. 
The  fubjeCt,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  is  here  treated  in  a  manner,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  calculated  to  render  it  perfectly  intelligible,  and 
highly  ufeful  to  medical  and  chirurgical  Undents. 

The  Tables ,  now  firft  publifhed,  were  completed, 
the  editor  obferves,  long  before  the  death  of  their  au¬ 
thor. 
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tlior,  but  numerous  and  various  avocations  prevented 
thpir  appearance  before  the  public  in  his  life  time. 
The  fubjedis  of  the  plates,  which  are  fourteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  contain  a  great  variety  of  figures,  beautifully 
executed,  are  as  follow  : 

The  firft  and  fecond  Tables ,  which  are  only  indirect¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  fubjedt  of  the  work,  contain  the 
abdomen  laid  open  in  the  ape  ( Simla  cynocephalus) — 
the  fecond  being  the  mere  outline  of  the  firft,  left  the 
letters^of  reference  had  rendered  the  principal  figure 
obfeure  or  confuted. 

The  third  Table  (hews  the  genital  parts  of  the  fame 
animal,  efpecially  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
and  the  true  origin  of  the  cremafter  mufcles. 

The  fourth  exhibits  a  reprefentation  of  inguinal 
hernia  (entero-bubonoceles )  complicated  with  hydro¬ 
cele:  whilft  in  the  fifth  the  fame  fubjedt  is  continued, 
and  the  hernial  fac  is  (hewn  feparated  from  the  fperma- 
tic  vefiels,  and  turned  afide  in  order  that  the  courfe  of 
the  vefiels  may  appear. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  Tables  exhibit  the  anatomy 
of  an  inguinal  hernia  on  the  left  fide.  In  the  eighth, 
(fame  fubjedt)  the  cremafter  is  divided,  that  the  peri¬ 
tonaea!  fac,  the  fpermatic  vefiels,  and  the  tefticle,  may 
come  into  view. 

The  firft  and  fecond  figures  in  the  ninth  Table ,  and 
fome  of  thofe  in  the  two  following  ones,  belong  to  the 
fame  fubjedt,  but  exhibit  the  parts  progreftively,  for  the 
purpofe  of  demonftrating,  firft,  that  the  hernial  fac  is 
merely  a  procefs  of  the  peritonaeum  relaxed  and  fallen 
down  ;  fecondly,  that  the  epigaftric  vefiels  are  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways  brought  into  danger  in  the  operation. 

The  eleventh  Table  exhibits  the  peritonaeum  laid 
bare,  the  hernial  fac,  the  epigaftric  vefiels,  the  miifcu- 
lus  redlus  abdominis  and  pyramidalis.  In  the  eleventh 
the  parts  are  fhewn  feparately,  and  the  proper  place 
for  the  incifion,  in  the  operation  for  the  bubonocele, 
pointed  out. 
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In  the  twelfth  Table ,  the  hernial  fac  is  raifed,  that 
the  courfe  of  the  epigadric  veflels  may  be  the  more 
apparent;  it  thews  likewife  that  the  fac,  or  dilated 
peritonaeum,  may  be  feparated  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  without  injury  to  thefe ;  much  fat  being  found 
furrounding  the  peritonaeal  procefs  or  fac,  efpecially 
in  corpulent  fubjedts. 

Table  thirteenth  (hews  the  didribution  of  the  blood 
veffels  near  the  groin,  and  the  ftruQure  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  ring,  as  well  in  the  male  as  the  female  fubjedt. 

The  fourteenth  and  lad  exhibits  a  defcription  of  the 
various  trades  and  bandages  in  common  ufe,  and' 
which  are  not  generally  to  be  found  in  cbirurgical 
writers.  I  hole  which  have  been  before  ciearlv  de- 
fcribed  by  Bleguy>  Petit  y  Heifer ,  and  others,  are  here: 
omitted 

It  was  the  author’s  intention  to  have  treated  fully 
on  the  fubjedt  of  Bubonocele  (the  only  fpecies  of  her¬ 
nia  he  had  invedigated  in  a  manner  fat  is  factory  to  him— 
felf) :  with  this  view  he  had  planned  a  three-fold  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  work;  the  firft  comprehending  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  defcription  and  ufes  of  tne  parts  concerned  in  her¬ 
nia;  the  fecond  detailing  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe; 
and  the  third,  the  treatment  and  modes  of  cure.  We 
have  to  regret,  however,  that  this  plan  was  only  very 
partially  executed, the  firft  part  only  having  been  accom-- 
plifhed.  The  plates,  however,  with  their  explanations, 
are  complete,  and  are  the  more  ufeful,  as,  betides  the 
elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  defigns,  they  podefs  the1 
great  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  parts  of  the  natural 
fize. 
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F.  L.  S.,lsc.  Kc.  8vo.  104  pages.  Price  .  Lon* 
don,  1801.  Murray  and  Highley,  &c. 

WHAT  will  the  medical  tribe  fay  in  excufe  for 
their  blindnefs  or  ignorance,  and  what  obli¬ 
gation  will  not  confamptive  patients  owe  the  author, 
when  they  are  informed,  that  idiopathic  phthifis  is 
curable  in  almoft  every  ftage  ;  that  incipient  cafes  are 
hardly  dangerous ;  and  that  relief  is  always  attain¬ 
able  ?  that,  though  the  complication  of  other  difeafes 
w?ith  phthifis  has  been  thought -an  infurmountable  ob- 
ftacle  to  its  cure,  the  fame  treatment  (the  tonic  plan) 
will  be  found  equally  appropriate  and  beneficial  in 
removing  thofe  alfo?  But  fuch  are  the  flattering  pro- 
ipebls  held  out  to  us  in  the  prefent  work,  from  the 
employment  of  the  tonic  plan  of  treatment !  By  what 
fatality  has  it  happened,  that  a  method,  “  indicated 
by  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  which,  regularly  pur- 
fued,  as  direfted  by  obfervation  and  experience,  not 
only  bids  fair  in  theory,  but  has  been  realized  in  prac¬ 
tice,  as  enfuring  recovery  to  mod,  and  relief  to  all,” 
Ihould  have  been  again  and  again  brought  forward 
to  public  notice,  and  yet  have  as  often,  after  trial,  funk 
into  oblivion?  We  know  of  no  way  of  accounting  for 
this  extraordinary  fa  ft,  but  by  fuppofing,  with  the 
author  in  the  following  paflage,  that  the  patient  «  pre¬ 
fers  his  difeafe  to  a  cure,’  or  that  pra&itioners  have 
more  of  pleafure  and  profit  in  killing  than  in  curing 
their  patients. 

‘  When  an  inflexible  obftinacy  prevails,’  the  author 
obferves,  ‘  as  is  frequently  the  cafe,  efpecially  after 
having  found  the  inefflcacy  of  thofe  means  that  have 
been  long  employed  in  vain,  the  plan  here  recom¬ 
mended  fhould  never  be  urged ;  becaufe,  as  it  will 
never  be  fairly  tried,  the  patient’s  life  will  pay  the 
forfeit  of  his  temerity.  This,  as  I  have  often  wit- 
nefled,  I  do  not  hefltate  in  faying,  that,  in  many  cafes 
of  phthifis,  the  patient  prefers  his  difeafe  to  a  cure, 
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and  ruifies  into  the  arms  of  death  to  gratify  his  un¬ 
fortunate  perfeverance.’ 

The  method  of  treatment  here  recommended  as 
fovereign,  is  briefly  this.  Befides  the  ufe  of  a  nou- 
fifhing  and  ftimulant  diet,  c  tonics  of  all  kinds,  with 
fuch  additions  as  the  fymptoms  may  feverally  require, 
are  to  be  employed/  c  The  means  moll  effe&ive  may 
generally  be  found  in  the  ufe  of  blifters,  gentian,  opii, 
vol.  alkali,  nitri,  &c.  not  forgetting  the  advantages  of 
tine,  ferri  muriati,  duly  employed.’ 

'  In  order  that  the  general  refult  of  the  tonic  plan  of 
treatment  may  appear,  the  following  ftatement  (includ¬ 
ing  the  cafe  of  the  author  himfelf)  is  given: 

Cured  -  -  -  - - -  -  -  -  - - -21 

Thofe  who  difeontinued  their  medicines, 
under  the  beneficial  effects  produced, 
and  who  therefore  may  not  improperly 
be  faid  to  have  refufed  a  cure  -  -  -  -  -  18 
Died,  including  Mrs.  T.  from  the  effeCts 
of  cold  during  her  convalefcency  -  -  -  10 


49 

If,  then,  it  appears,  that  out  of  forty-nine  cafes  of  a 
difeafe  generally  deemed  incurable,  even  in  their  early 
llages,  which  was  the  reverse  of  the  prefent  ones,  twenty - 
one  were  recovered ;  that  eighteen  refifed  their  cure,  by 
difeontinuing  their  medicines,  out  of  which  number, 
moderation  may  fairly  be  allowed  eight  for  recovery ; 
there  only  remains  ten  who  died;  out  of  thefejfoe 
were  excited  by  the  effects  of  liquor,  and  apparently 
accompanied  with  affections  of  the  liver;  three  were 
irregularly  marked  ;  one  arofe  from  a  local  injury,  and 
one  from  the  effects  of  cold,  during  a  flate  of  conva¬ 
lefcency,  where  the  patient,  as  the  recital  fhews,  had 
no  danger  to  encounter  from  difeafe  ;  and  which  cafe, 
therefore,  may  be  added  to  the  recoveries.  So  that 
there  does  not  remain  one  that  may  be  fairly  faid  to 
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have  been  loft;  and  although,  from  the  variety  of  ex¬ 
citing  and  complicated  caufes,  great  lofs  is  ever  to  be 
expefted  indifeafe,  yet  in  one  where  a  fugle  recovery 
is  regarded  as  miraculous,  the  refult  here,  without 
panegyric,  may  furely  be  allowed  manifest  prefe¬ 
rence/ 

c  Many  incipient  cafes  cured  have  been  thought  un~ 
deferving  of  notice  here/ 

Thh  author,  in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the 
work,  folicits  indulgence  c  for  the  great  hafte  in  which 
the  following  pages  were  neceftarily  written,  and  efpe- 
daily  the  cafes  %  as  not  being  originally  defigned  for 
publication. 
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$  67.  Salutary  JEft-Bs  of  Salivation  in  Confumption . 

DR.  Rufh ,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  well  known  to  our  readers 
for  his  bold  innovations  and  (peculations  in  medical  pra&ice, 
has  related  home  extraordinary  inftances  of  the  good  effects  of  fahvation  in 
pulmonary  confumption  ;  we  fay  extraordinary ,  becaufe  it  has  been  al- 
moft  univeifally  fuppofed,  hitherto,  that  mercury  never  fails  to  aggra¬ 
vate  the  fymptoms  of  this  affeftion.— u  Fa&s,  however,  are  ftubborn 
things/* — 1  he  Bril  patient  whofe  cafe  is  related  ( New  Tori  Medical 
Repofiiory ,  vol.  5)  was  a  failor  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  and  who  was 
admitted  into  the  Pennfyivania  Hofpital,  in  the  fecond  Rage  of  pulmo¬ 
nary  confumption.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were  twice  taken  from  the 
patient,  with  an  interval  of  five  days,  and  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet  pre¬ 
scribed.  Salivation  was  in  this  cafe  unexpectedly  brought  on  by  the 
life  of  a  medicine  containing  half  a  grain  of  calomel  three  times  a  day. 
4  It  fuddenly  put  a  (top,1  the  author  obferves,  ‘  to  his  cough,  and  remov¬ 
ed  every  other  fymptom  of  his  pulmonary  difeafe.  The  falivation  con¬ 
tinued  for  ten  days.  I  looked  with  a  good  deal  of  appTehenfion  for  a 
return  of  his  confumptive  fymptoms  after  the  fpitting  had  ccafed,  but, 
happily,  without  finding  them.  In  a  week  after,  his  mouth  and  throat 
recovered  from  the  mercurial  difeafe  ;  and  lie  earnefily  folicited  his  dis¬ 
charge,  as  a  veffel  was  about  to  fail  from  our  port,  in  which  he  was 
anxious  to  enter  as  a  failor.  He  was  accordingly  difcharged,  as  cured, 
on  the  icth  of  January,  1801/— -in  lefs  than  a  month  after  his  admif- 
fion.  We  learn,  however,  by  a  fubfequent  account,  that  this  patient  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Hofpital  with  a  recurrence  of  ail  his  fymptoms,  occafion- 
ed,  it  is  faid,  by  a  fever e  cold.  Attempts  were  again  made  to  relieve 

him  by  falivation,  but  without  luccefs :  he  died  within  a  month  of  his  re- 
admifTion. 

In  a  fecond  cafe,  of  a  man  23  years  old,  in  whom  the  difeafe  was  ap¬ 
parently  in  its  laft  Rage,  mercurial  ointment  (we  are  not  told  in  what 
quantities)  was  applied  to  the  Tides  and  bread,  in  order  to  excite  faliva¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  was  not  produced,  a  forenefs  of  the  mouth  only 
taking  place.  From  this  time  his  cough,  fever,  chills,  and  fweats,  left 
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him.  A  cordial  plan  of  diet,  together  with  a  free  ufe  of  wine  and  por¬ 
ter,  and  an  infufion  of  Colombo  root,  were  conjoined. 

Befides  the  cafes  above-mentioned,  the  author  has  arrefted  this  formi¬ 
dable  difeafe,  he  obierves,  by  gently  touching  the  mouth  with  calomel* 
in  two  young  ladies,  who  were  affedted  with  alarming  catarrhs,  which 
had  fupervened  to  previous  debility  of  long  handing.  Another  cafe  of 
coniumption,  cured  by  a  falivation  of  live  weeks’  duration,  is  recited  oo 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Stewart ,  a  young  phyfician  of  Philadelphia.  The 
falivation,  it  is  obferved,  in  this  patient,  a  woman  of  five-and-  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  fometimes  interrupted  by  a  diarrhoea,  and  by  great 
morbid?  excitement  in  the  blood-veiTels ;  but  was  always  reftored  by 
checking  the  former  by  means  of  laudanum,  and  reducing  the  latter  bv 
means  ot  blood  letting.  Dr.  Phyfick ,  of  the  fame  place,  likewife,  in¬ 
formed  the  author  of  his  having  falivated  two  patients  in  confumption 
with  fuccefs ;  and  that  he  has  hopes  of  curing  a  third,  now  under  his 
care,  by  the  fame  remedy. 

In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Miller ,  of  New  'fork,  Dr.  Rujh  mentions 
the  following  extraordinary  indance  of  good  effects  in  a  cafe  of  con¬ 
iumption,  derived  from  a  tonic  and  ftimulant  plan  of  treatment:  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  other  pra&itioners  have  not  met  with  equal 
fuccefs  from  a  fimilar  plan, 

*  In  the  month  of  December  1 800,  Benjamin  Parker,  aged  twenty- 
fix  years,  was  admitted  into  the  Pennfylvania  Hofpital,  in  the  lad  Page 
of  pulmonary  confumption.  Pie  was  unable  to  fit  up  in  his  bed.  His 
expectoration  was  copious  and  purulent,  and  his  pulfe  weak  and  fre¬ 
quent.  Without  any  expectation  of  curing  him,  I  prefcribed  a  cordial 
Simulating  diet,  brandy  toddy,  liquid  laudanum  in  fmali  dofes  during 
the  day,  and  from  two  to  four  grains  of  folid  opium  eveiy  night  at  bed 
time,  and  all  chiefly  with  a  view  of  Smoothing  his  paffage  out  of  life. 
In  my  vihts  to  the  Hofpital  after  this  prefcription,  I  frequently  palled 
his  bed,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  offering  me  his  pulfe.  In  the 
courfe  of  two  weeks,  Mr.  Huchinfon,  one  of  the  apothecaries  of  the 
Hofpital,  informed  me,  with  a  fmile,  that  Parker  was  much  better. 
From  this  time  1  became  more  attentive  to  him,  and  had  the  pleafure  of 
finding  his  countenance  and  pulfe  improving,  and  his  cough  leffening 
every  day.  By  perfevering  in  the  ufe  of  the  above  remedies  for  fix 
weeks,  he  recovered  his  flrength  and  flefh,  and  was  difcharged  on  the 
28th  of  February,  without  a  bugle  iymptom  of  pulmonary  confumption. 
This  man  had  been  a  private  patient  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  before  he  was 
lent  to  our  Hofpital.  After  his  recovery,  I  afked  the  Do6for  how  long 
he  thought  he  would  live  after  he  ceafed  to  attend  him  ?  Pie  replied, 
— “  Not  more  than  two  weeks.”— I  fhould  have  hefitated  in  commu¬ 
nicating  this  cafe  to  you,  had  not  every  circumftance  that  has  been  re¬ 
lated  been  witneffed  by  upwards  of  a  bundled  ftudents  of  medicine  who 
attended  the  practice  of  the  Hofpital  during  the  laft  winter.  However 
extraordinary  this  cure  may  appear,  it  was  not  the  pi  ft  time  I  had  feen 
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dmilargood  effedls  from  tonic  diet  and  medicines.'  I  prefcribed  them 
for  a  failor  of  the  name  of  Prichard,  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1776,  at 
his  own  houfe,  and  left  him  afterwards,  expecting  he  would  live  but  a 
few  weeks.  In  a  few  months  I  faw  him  feated  on  the  bench  of  one  of 
the  gondolas  which  was  employed  to  defend  Philadelphia  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  war.  We  recollected  each  other.  He  informed  me  that  he: 
ate  his  allowance,  did  his  duty  as  a  gondolier,  and  flept  every  night 
in  the  open  air  upon  a  blanket  under  his  bench.  I  faw  him  a  year  after¬ 
wards  in  the  dreet  in  good  health.  Perhaps  his  exercife  in  rowing  for 
feveral  months  on  board  the  gondola  contributed  to  render  his  cute  more 
complete. 

‘  Ifthefe  two  cafes  flood  alone  in  the  hiftory  of  chronic  difeafes, 
they  would  be  fufficient  to  teach  us  never  to  abandon  patients  in  cafes 
apparently  the  mod  hopelefs,  without  a  parting  effort  to  relieve  them. 
They  fhew,  further,  that  the  remedies  which  are  calculated  to  leffen  the 
pains  which  fometimes  accompany  the  paffage  out  of  life,  generally  give 
the  patient  the  bed  chance  of  recovery/ 


$  68.  On  the  Quantity  of  Gelatine  contained  In  Bones . 

It  has  been  long  known  that  bones,  befides  their  earthy  dibdance, 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  membranous  and  oily  matters ;  and  that 
ihefe  might  be  obtained,  in  part  at  lead,  by  long  boiling  in  water,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Papin's  Digefter.  It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  M. 
Proufti  as  related  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjique,  An.  9,  that  the  quantity 
of  thefe  matters  that  may  be  obtained  greatly  exceeds  what  could  have 
been  fuppofed  by  perfons  unacquainted  with  the  fubjedt ;  fo  much,  in¬ 
deed,  as  to  make  it  an  objedt  deferving  ferious  attention,  in  an  cecono- 
tnical  point  of  view* 

In  the  mufcular  flefh  or  meat  of  animals  the  gelatinous  part  is  fo 
loofely  attached,  as  to  be  eafily  extracted  bv  the  procefs  of  boiling.  In 
proportion  as  the  flefh  is  full  of  blood,  it  has  more  or  lefs  of  the  albumen 
or  coagulable  lymph,  which,  indead  of  diffolving  during  the  boiling, 
coagulates  like  the  white  of  eggs.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  boiling 
does  not  extradt  fo  great  a  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter  from  meat  as 
the  abundance  of  its  juices  would  feem,  at  fird,  to  promife  :  and,  in  fadt, 
experience  confirms  this ;  for  it  requires  from  three  to  four  pounds  of 
meat  in  order  to  procure  a  fingle  pound  of  gelly  ;  whild  from  a  pound 
of  bone,  properly  prepared,  may  be  extradled,  however  long  it  may 
have  been  previoufly  boiled,  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  gelly  : — in  fo 
concentrated  a  date  does  the  gelatinous  matter  exift  in  the  fubitance  of 
the  bone. 
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When  ten  pounds  weight  of  the  middle  part  of  the  leg-bone  of  an 
ox.  are  cleared  from  the  marrow  and  all  adhering  membrane,  and 
broken  in  pieces,  and  boiled  in  the  ufual  way  for  fix  hours,  in  a  fuffideift 
quantity  of  water,  the  quantity  of  hard  gelatinous  pafte  procurable  on 
evaporation  amounts  to  two  drachms  and  a  quarter.  This,  when  dif* 
folved  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  makes  nine  ounces  of  gelly,  that 
acquires  a  folid  confidence  on  cooling  ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ounce  of  the  pafte,  fimilar  to  what  is  termed  amongft  us  portable  foup,  to 
thirty- one  ounces  of  water.  The  fame  bones  taken  afterwards,  and 
prepared  by  trituration,  give  nearly  nine  ounces  more  of  gelatinous 
pafte,  or  as  much  as  will  make  eighteen  pounds  of  gelly  of  the  ordi« 
nary  c&nfiftence;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  gelly  contained  in  bones 
which  have  already  undergone  the  common  procefs  of  boiling,  is  to 
that  procured  from  the  raw  bone  in  the  proportion  of  thirty-two  to  one  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  bones  as  commonly  treated  by  boiling'  give  out  only 
one  thirty-fecond  part  of  the  nutritious  juices  they  contain. 

The  heads,  or  articulatory  parts  of  bones,  appear  to  contain  the  gela¬ 
tinous  principle  in  ftill  greater  quantity  ;  for  ten  pounds  of  thefe  were 
found  to  furnifti  fix  drachms  and  a  half  of  dry  gelly  by  common  boiling, 
and  fifteen  ounces  more  when  prepared  by  trituration;  being  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  eighteen  to  one. 

The  fame  quantity  of  the  haunch  bones  gave  eighteen  drachms  and  a 
naif  or  dry  pafte  or  extract,  and,  after  trituration,  twenty-iix  ounces 
more ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  about  fifty-two  to  five. 

__  An  equal  quantity  of  the  rib  and  vertebral  bones  gave,  after  tritura¬ 
tion,  twenty-two  ounces  and  two  drachms  of  dry  extract. 

Ten  pounds  of  mutton  bones,  taken  indifcriminately,  gave,  after  tri¬ 
turation,  nineteen  ounces  and  two  drachms ;  whilft  the  bones  of  the 
hogfurnifhed  one  drachm  more  than  this  quantity. 

As  moll  bones  contain  fat,  the  gelly  prepared  from  them  partakes  in 
a  degree  of  this,  being  thereby  rendered  fomewhat  milky  or  emulftve. 
Like  the  flefh,  the  flavour  of  the  gelly  varies  in  fome  degree,  as  procur¬ 
ed  horn  dikerent  parts.  7  hat  of  the  ribs,  for  example,  is  more  agree¬ 
able  than  that  of  the  haunches,  and  this  than  that  of  the  articulatory 
bones.  T  he  gelly  obtained  from  mutton  bones  has  the  odour  peculiar 
to  that  meat.  The  gelatinous  pafte  thus  prepared  from  all  of  them  is 
unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  carried  all  over  the  world  without 
inj  ury . 

1  en  pounds  of  the  richeft  butcher’s  meat,  free  from  any  bone,  gave 
five  ounces  of  dry  extract  or  pafte  :  the  quantity  will  be  rather  greater 
if  there  fhould  be  much  cartilaginous  or  tendinous  matter  intermixed. 

1  he  gelly  of  meat  is  tranfparent,  high-coloured,  favoury  to  the  tafte, 
on  account  of  its  containing  much  muriate  of  notafh,  and  free  phof- 
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jjhoric  acid.  The  dry  pafte  of  this  gives  a  lefs  firm  gelly  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  than  that  of  bones.  As  it  approaches  to  drynefs  it 
lofes  its  tranfparency,  and  the  falts  cryftalize  in  its  fubftance.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  dry  it  thoroughly,  and  hence  its  prefervation  is  attended  with 
much  more  difficulty  than  the  pafte  procured  from  bones.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  brown  ;  it  is  flexible  and  elaftic,  like  the  caoutchouc.  Its  flavour 
is  ftrong,  and  even  difiigreeable,  from  the  flavour  of  the  meat  being  fo 
highly  concentrated.  In  a  word,  M.  Provjl  oblerves,  it  bears  no  more 
refemblance  to  the  Englifh  portable  foup  than  a  piece  of  refined  fugar 
does  to  the  juice  of  liquorice.  What  fluff,  therefore,  he  afks,  muff  not 
enter  into  the  compolition  of  the  portable  Joup9  to  give  it  the  confidence 
and  the  cheapnefs  we  find  it  has  ? 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  experiments  above  recited,  and  from 
others  which  we  have  not  noticed,  that  the  mean  quantity  of  dry  gelly 
©r  extra#  which  can  be  procured  from  the  different  kinds  of  ox  bone 
mentioned^  is  eighteen  ounces  from  ten  pounds  of  the  bone,  whilff  five 
ounces  only  can  be  obtained  from  an  equal  quantity  of  meat;  that  the 
broth  of  meat  and  the  diluted  gelly  contain  each  the  fame  proportion  of 
nutritious  matter;  and  that  the  bones  of  other  animals  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  fimilar  effeff.  The  importance  of  the  fubject,  therefore,  is 
fufficiently  apparent,  fince  a  vaft  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  may  be 
eafily  procured  from  a  fource  that,  in  this  refpeCt,  has  been  hitherto 
wholly  unproductive. 

But  it  is  not  a  nutritious  aliment  only  that  can  thus  be  procured  from 
hones  thrown  away  as  ufeiefs ;  a  quantity  of  fat  may  alio  be  obtained 
that  will  well  repay  the  labour  bellowed  on  it ;  and  fiich  bones  as  con¬ 
tain  a  large  portion  of  oil  in  their  fubftance,  as  the  haunch  bones,  the 
articulatory  proceffies,  &c.,  are  rendered  better  for  the  preparation  of  the 
gelly  after  the  oil  is  extiaCled.  Sixteen  pounds  of  the  haunch  bone  of 
the  ox  being  chopped  into  fmall  pieces,  about  an  inch  in  cubic  meafure, 
and  boiled  in  water  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gave,  on  cooling,  a 
cake  of  fat  or  fuet  that  weighed  two  pounds,  whilft  the  heads  of  the 
long  bones  gave  double  this  quantity. 

The  whole  art  of  extracting  the  gelly  of  bones  confifts  merely  in 
breaking  them  into  powder,  and  boiling  them  in  water  for  a  fufficient 
length  of  time.  Thus  ten  pounds  of  the  powder  may  be  boiled  with 
eighty  or  an  hundred  pints  of  water  in  a  tinned  kettle,  having  a  dole 
cover,  }hat  the  degree  of  heat  may  be  increafed  fomewhat  beyond  the 
ordinary  boiling  point.  The  boiling  is  to  be  continued  till  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  about  fifty  pints,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  kind  of  bones 
employed.  This  constitutes  a  gelly  that  may  be  afterwards  evaporated 
to  a  proper  confidence  to  form  the  dry  pafte  or  portable  foup  ;  which 
is  belt  prepared  by  a  mixture  of  this  with  the  extract  of  the  flefhy  parts. 
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§  69.  0/7  the  fuppofed  Magnetic  Property  of  Nickel. 

We  mentioned  lately  a  fuppofed  difcovery,  that  a  magnetic  property 
was  not,  as  had  been  generally  thought,  confined  exclufively  to  iron,  blit 
that  nickel  poffeifed  the  fame,  as  well  as  cobalt :  fome  late  experiments  of 
Mr.  Chenevix  feem  to  Ihew  this  opinion  to  be  unfounded.  He  has  been 
able  to  obtain  nickel  in  a  metallic  date,  which  was  not  in  the  lead  attract¬ 
able  by  the  magnet.  For  this  purpofe,  an  acid  folution  of  the  oxyd  of 
nickel  was  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  alkaline  liquor,  holding  in  fo¬ 
lution  a  portion  of  ?he  metal,  was,  after  filtration,  evaporated,  the  oxyd 
of  nickel  falling  down  as  the  ammonia  became  volatilized  The  oxyd 
thus  procbred,  after  being  again  reduced  to  the  metallic  form,  did  not  exert 
the  lead  vifible  influence  on  the  magnet  The  fuppofed  magnetic  property, 
therefore,  of  the  metal  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  minute  portion  of  iron 
adhering  to  it  ;  and  how  fmall  a  quantity  of  iron  is  neceffary  to  produce 
this  effedf  is  evident  from  hence  ;  that  a  lump  of  copper,  being  merely 
ltruck  with  an  iron  hammer  on  an  anvil,  fometimes  acquires  the  power 
of  influencing  the  magnet. 

Magnetifm  appears  from  hence  to  be  a  more  powerful  re  agent  to  de¬ 
tect  minute  portions  of  Iron,  when  in  its  metallic  date,  than  either  a  fo¬ 
lution  of  gall  nuts,  or  of  prufliat  of  potaih. 


$  70.  Procefs for  Extracting  the  Sugar  from  Honey .  By  M.  Cavezzali. 

I  (An.  de  Chym.  115.) 

Having  reflected  that  honey  was  a  mixture  of  fugar  and  mucilage,  m 
order  to  the  feparation  of  thofe  principles,  M.  Cave%%ali  heated  it  with 
charcoal ;  but  without  fuccefs.  He  remarked  that  honey  became  liquid 
by  time  ;  that  it  whitened  and  polilhed  metals ;  that  when  purified  its 
vapour  irritated  the  trachea:  he  concluded,  therefore,  from  thefe  circum- 
dances  that  it  contained  an  acid  in  its  compofition,  and  that  this  was  the 
obdacle  to  the  cry dallization  of  the  fugar. 

In  order  to  deprive  it  of  this  acidity,  the  following  procefs  was  em¬ 
ployed.  He  took  white  honey  and  placed  it  over  a  gentle  fire  in  an 
earthen  veffel  :  it  was  then  fkimmed  and  drained,  and  powdered  egg 
fnells  added,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafed.  The  veffel  was  then  taken 
from  the  fire,  and  fet  by,  to  fettle  for  fome  time.  A  denfe  fcum  which 
had  formed  on  the  furface  was  removed,  and  the  liquor  repeatedly  drain¬ 
ed,  when  a  true  fyrup  of  fugar  was  obtained,  free  from  the  pungent  fla¬ 
vour  of  the  honey  itfelf,  and  which,  when  ufed  in  fweetening  liquors,  was 
midaken  for  real  fugar. 

J  fyrup  being  differed  to  red  in  a  bottle  for  fome  months,  the  ved 
fel  containing  it  was  found  covered  with  cry  dais  of  fugar,  of  ayeddifh 
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hue,  and  which  attracted  raoifture  from  the  atmofphere.  Both  thefe 
properties  were  deftroyed  by  wafhing  it  with  alkohol. 

In  performing  the  above  procefs  the  following  cautions  are  fuggefted, 
i.  That  the  honey  be  white  and  pure.  2.  That  it  be  clarified  with 
whites  of  eggs.  3.  That  the  veffels  employed  in  the  operation  be  al¬ 
ways  of  earthen  ware.  4.  That  the  bottom  of  the  veffel  only  be  expofed 
to  the  fire,  left  the  heat  aft  too  ftrongly  on  the  mucous  fubftance.  5. 
That,  after  draining,  it  be  returned  over  the  fire  quite  hot.  6,  That 
the  egg-fhells  be  added  by  little  and  little,  in  order  to  avoid  clots  or 
maffes  being  formed.  7.  That  when  the  faturation  is  complete,  the 
veffel  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  buffered  to  reft  for  an  entire  day. 
8.  Laftly,  the  froth  is  to  be  flammed  off,  the  refiduum  wafhed,  and  fil¬ 
tered,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  a  proper  confidence. 


§  71.  Ufe  of  Oil  of  Henbane  ( Hyofciamus  niger )  in  Spitting  of  Blood. 

Profeffor  Hartz  of  Erlangen ,  Germany,  ftrongly  recommends,  in  cafes 
of  pulmonary  haemorrhagy,  what  he  terms  the  oleum  hyofciami ,  prepared 
by  boiling  eight  ounces  of  olive  oil  with  two  ounces  of  frefh-bruifed  leaves 
of  the  henbane.  Of  the  oil  thus  prepared  he  mixes  one  part  with  two  parts 
of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  gives  a  tea  fpoonful  twice  or  thrice  daily  $■ , 
feldom  more.  The  (pitting  of  blood,  he  obferves,  diminifhes  after  the  1 
firft  dofes,  and  foon  ceafes  altogether.  Should  it  return,  a  repetition  of  the 
remedy  never  fails  to  reftrain  it  immediately.  Sometimes  the  profeffor 
exhibits  the  extraft  of  the  plant  in  a  mucilaginous  mixture  ;  and  this,, 
indeed,  would  feem  to  be  the  preferable  mode  ;  for  oil  not  being  the 
proper  folvent  of  the  extraftive  parts  of  vegetables  in  general,  the  pre¬ 
paration,  as  here  ordered,  muft  be  liable  to  great  uncertainty  in  point  of 
ftretigth. 

The  particular  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  in  which  the  remedy  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  particularly  indicated,  accor  ding  to  the  author,  is  that  caufed  by ; 
an  excefs  of  irritability,  and  with  more  or  lefs  of  a  fpafmodic  aftion,  lb 
the  pulmonary  veffel  s.  In  the  torpid  ftate  of  thefe  parts  it  would  rather 
prove  injurious.  The  flight  vertiginous  fymptoms  which  ordinarily  fob 
low  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  are  not  of  fufficient  importance,  the  profef¬ 
for  obferves,  to  induce  us  to  fufpend  its  ufe. — Hufeland’s  Journal,  vol.  9 • 


72.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  to  prove  that  Snow  is  not  poffeffed 
of  any  pc fi  lire  fertilizing  Property .  By  M.  Carradori.  (journal  de 
Phyfq  ue,  An.  9.) 

The  opinion  that  fnow  pofTeffes  properties  capable  of  giving  fertility  to 
the  earth,  has  pretty  generally  obtained  ;  and  M.  JAajfenfratz ,  a  Ger  man 
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philosopher,  confidering  the  fad  aseftablifhed,  accounted  for  it  by  fuppofi- 
ing  that  lnow  contained  oxygen  in  a  fixed  or  combined  ftate  ;  in  other 
words,  that  fnow  was  an  oxygenated  water,  and  owed  its  fertilizing  pro¬ 
perty  to  this  circumftance.  No  experiment,  however,  of  M.  Carradori 
enabled  him  to  difcover  the  prefence  of  oxygen  in  fnow  ;  and  he  (hews, 
in  the  paper  above  mentioned,  that  fnow  water  has  no  fenfible  advantage 
ever  common  water  in  refped  to  its  influence  on  vegetation. 

M.  Carradori  began  by  immerfing  different  feeds  in  feparate  portions 
of  fnow-water  and  of  common  weil-wrater,  covering  the  furfaces  with 
a  layer^  of  olive  oil,  in  order  to  prevent  all  poifible  adion  of  the  atmo- 
Iphere  on  the  water  contained  in  the  veffels.  At  the  end  of  twelve 
days  no  fign  of  germination  appeared  in  either  cafe ;  but  the  amyla¬ 
ceous  or  feculent  part  of  the  feeds  employed  (grains  of  barley  and 
wheat)  had  become  (oft,  and  had  acquired  a  degree  of  acidity. 

Had  the  fnow-water,  as  M.  Hajfenfratx  imagines,  been  charged  with 
oxygene,  it  would  have  occafioned  the  developement  of  the  feeds  im» 
merfed  in  it,  by  communicating  to  them  the  oxygene  neceffary  to  the 
procefs  of  germination  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  germination  does  not  take 
place  without  the  prefence  of  oxygene  or  vital  air,  which,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  M.  Carradori,  is  neceffary  to  the  converfion  of  the  amy¬ 
laceous  and  gummy  parts  into  a  faccharine  matter,  becoming  in  this  way 
fit  to  nourifh  the  tender  embryon  of  the  plant.  It  is  well  known  that 
air  is  neceiTaty  to  vegetation  ;  for  feeds  do  not  germinate  in  vacuo ,  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  clofe  vefiels,  in 
mephitic  gafes,  nor,  laftly,  in  any  circumftances  where  they  have  not  a 
free  communication  with  the  atmofphere  ;  whilft,  on  the  contrary,  they 
flioot  with  greater  rapidity  in  proportion  as  they  imbibe  oxygene  ;  as 
proved  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Ingenhoux  and  Senebier . 

Moreover,  it  is  certain,  from  the  experiments  of  Humboldt  and  Vecan~ 
dolle ,  that  fluids  really  charged  with  oxygene,  as  the  oxy-muriatic  acid9 
accelerate  germination  ;  and  it  afts,  M.  Carradori  fuppofes,  by  its  oxy¬ 
gene  combining  with  the  feculent  part  of  the  feeds,  and  forming  fiigar; 
the  aliment  neceffary  to  the  embryon  being  thus  more  quickly  prepar¬ 
ed,  it  forwards  the  growth  of  the  young  plant.  Some  feeds  that  do  not 
germinate  in  Ample  water  till  after  the  lapfe  of  twenty-four  hours,  begin 
to  fhoot  in  feven  hours  in  water  containing  the  oxy-muriatic  acid.  The 
nitric  acid,  in  like  manner,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Decani 
dolle ,  accelerates  germination,  when  fufficiently  diluted.  If,  therefore* 
fnow,  as  M.  Hajfenfrat%  fuppofes,  was  water  faturated  with  oxygene* 
it  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  promote  vegetation.  Other  experiments 
with  fnow-water  and  fimple  water  fliewed  not  the  leaf!  fuperiority  of  the 
former  in  promoting  vegetation,  either  of  feeds  or  plants. 

Although  the  feeds  did  not  germinate  in  water  whilft  its  furface  was 
covered  with  a  layer  of  olive  oil,  preventing  the  accefs  of  atmofpheric 
air,  yet  it  was  found  that  flips  of  different  plants,  the  ftems  and  roots  of 
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which  were  immerfed  in  water  in  like  manner  covered  with  oil,  vege¬ 
tated  in  the  ufuai  way. 

But  although  water  deprived  of  oxygene  may  ferve  to  nouSrifh  plants? 
when  applied  to  their  roots,  neverthelefs,  plants  in  general,  the  author 
obferves,  attract  the  oxygen  the  water  contains,  und  confume  it  almoft 
entirely.  This  was  proved  in  the  following  manner.  The  roots  of  a 
young  plant  of  the  common  flinging- nettle  were  immerfed  for  four  days 
in  a  phial  of  well-water,  the  furface  of  which  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  olive  oil.  On  withdrawing  the  plant,  and  putting  into  the  water  a 
fmall  fifh,  it  died  in  a  very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  That  the  animal  did  not 
die  from  the  prefence  of  carbonic  acid,  or  from  any  putrid  contamina¬ 
tion  of  the  water  proceeding  from  the  maceration  of  the  roots,  appeared 
from  hence,  that  a  fecond  fifli  lived  in  the  water  without  inconvenience, 
when  the  oil  was  removed  from  the  furface. 

Ice  and  hail-water  were  found  equally  indifferent  to  vegetation  with 
fnow-water,  and  produced  precifely  the  fame  effects. 


§  73.  Galvanic  Pile  of  Volta, 

M.  Erman ,  Profefior  of  Phyfics  at  Berlin,  points  out  an  inaccuracy 
of  language  with  refpedt  to  the  conftrudtion  of  the  galvanic  pile,  as  de« 
fcnbed  by  Mr.  Nicholfon  and  others,  which  merits  notice,  as  it  appears 
to  have  confiderably  influenced  the  relation  of  experiments  which  has 
been  given,  and  to  have  introduced  confufion  and  apparent  oppofition  of 
fadls,  when  in  reality  none  exifled.  In  the  directions  for  building  the 
pile,  we  are  told  to  employ  the  metals  and  wetted  pafteboard  or  cloth  in 
the  following  order  ;  Jilver ,  %inc ,  pafteboard,  &c. :  the  lowe¥  extremity 
of  the  pile  is  confequently  called  the  Jilver  pole ,  and  the  upper  the  zinc 
pole  or  extremity ,  becaufe,  in  fadl,  we  begin  with  a  fiiy.gr 'plate  and  end 
with  one  of  zinc.  But  as  it  is  demonflrated  that  the  effedl  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  charge  takes  place  at  the  furfaces  of  the  metals  which  are  feparated 
by  the  wetted  pafteboard,  and  not  at  all  at  thofe  furfaces  which  touch 
each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the  piece  of  filver  which  is  at  the  bottom 
under  the  zinc,  and  in  immediate  contadl  with  it,  is  abfolutely  fuper- 
fluons,  and  produces  no  other  effedt  than  the  metallic  armour,  or  any  other 
condudling  fubttance,  placed  there.  So  that,  in  a  pile  conllrudled  in  the  fe- 
ries  of  Jilver ,  zinc,  pafteboard ,  and  fo  on,  counting  from  below  upwards, 
the  true  zinc  pole  really  exifls  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pile,  which 
almofl  all  writers  on  the  fubjedt  have  termed  the  Jilver  pole.  In  like 
manner,  the  real Jilver  pole  exifls  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  although  termi¬ 
nated,  in  fadl,  by  a  plate  of  zinc ;  this  being  altogether  inadlive. 
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§  74*  the  Acetic  JE t her. 

The  different  aethers  which  have  been  formed  by  the  fulphuric,  nitric, 
and  acetic  acids,  have  been  fuppoled  by  M-  Fourcroy ,  and  chemifts  in 
general,  to  be  merely  varieties  of -the  fame  fubftance,  owing  their  differ¬ 
ence  folely  to  the  admixture  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  acid  employed 
in  their  formation.  But  other  finking  differences  have  been  obferved, 
and  pointed  out  by  M.  Pelletier ,  in  the  'Journal  de  Phyfique ,  An,  9, 
which  feem  to  fhew  a  real  difference  in  compofition. 

The  changes  which  alkohol  regularly  undergoes,  during  its  tetherifi- 
cation  with  the  fulphuric  acid,  are  not  the  fame  as  when  it  is  treated  with 
the  acetic.  In  the  former  cafe  the  fpirituous  liquor  acquires  feverai 
degrees  of  levity  ;  in  the  fecond  it  becomes  fenfibly  more  heavy  during 
the  operation  :  and  the  difference  in  this  refpecf  is  very  ftriking;  for  the 
moft  perfe6lly  prepared  acetic  aether  does  not  exceed  in  fpeciftc  gravity 
thirty-five  to  thirty-feven  degrees  of  Baume’s  Aerometer,  whilfl  the  ful¬ 
phuric  aether  rifes  as  high  as  feventy  degrees.  Alkohol  itfelf  reaches 
forty ;  five  degrees  higher  than  the  acetic  tether. 

This  increafe  of  weight  in  acetic  aether,  M.  Pelletier  attributes  to  the 
prefence  of  carbone  ;  for  he  found,  that  when  three  ounces  of  acetic 
aether  were  digefted  with  an  equal  weight  of  the  fulphuric  acid,  in  a  fand 
heat,  a  greater  quantity  of  coaly  refidue  was  found  after  the  decompofi- 
tion.  was  completed  than  when  alkohol  was  employed  in  place  of  the 
acetic  aether. 


§  75.  Oh fer nations  on  the  Fcsnia,  or  F ape-Worm. 

rolle,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Furin, 
Jique^  An,  g.) 


By  Etienne  Per- 
( Journal  de  Phy - 


The  following  cafes  and  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  are  both  new  and  in- 
terefting  : 

Cafe  1.  A  woman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  after  much  buffering,  dif- 
charged  by  flool,  at  different  intervals,  a  confiderable  number  of  bodies  of 
the  following  defcription  :  they  were  flat,  about  two  lines  in  breadth, 
thin,  whitifh,  and  varying  in  length  from  one  to  three  inches.  Divifiops 
or  knots  were  with  difficulty  difcernible  at  fliort  diffances :  no  bluifli 
line,  as  in  the  taenia,  could  be  perceived  running  along  their  length  ;  nor 
was  any  fpot  obfervable  on  their  lurface.  Some  of  thefe  bodies  were 
put  into  water  ;  and  it  was  obferved  that  they  were  alrpoft  all  cleft  or 
fplit,  fometimes  at  one  extremity  only,  and  fometimes  at  both.  The 
divifiop  extended  through  two  or  three  of  the  rings.  When  the  divided 
p&rts  were  leparated,  one  might  fancy  one  faw  an  animal  with  two  or 
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with  four  horns,  according  as  the  divifion  exifted  at  one  or  both  ends  at 
the  fame  time.  Some  of  the  portions  were  not  at  all  divided. 

Did  thefe  white  fubftances,  the  author  afks,  make  a  part  of  the  com¬ 
mon  tape-worm  ?  or  ought  they  to  be  confidered  as  fo  many  individual 
animals  ?  He  inclines  to  the  former  opinion,  for  the  following  reafons : 
l.  becaufe  thofe  matters  pofTefTed  no  fpontaneous  movement ;  2.  becaufe 
we  know  that  portions  of  the  tape-worm  feparate  readily  from  each 
other  ;  and,  3.  becaufe  that,  in  adopting  the  latter  opinion,  we  muft  fup- 
pofe  the  exigence  of  an  infinite  number  of  individuals  of  a  fpecies  which 
does  not  commonly  multiply  to  any  extent  in  the  human  body. 

There  is  reafbn  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  organized  maffes  above 
defcribed  made  part  of  a  taenia,  but  which  was  peculiar  in  having  a  num¬ 
ber  of  longitudinal  divifions  in  different  points  of  its  length.  This  con¬ 
jecture  is  rendered  ftronger  by  the  following  faCts  related  by  the  author. 
A  celebrated  inoculator,  M.  Ma%ars  of  Canales,  phyfician  at  Tou- 
loufe,  had  occafion  to  obferve,  thirty  years  ago,  a  taenia,  pierced  or  di¬ 
vided  through  its  whole  fubflance,  a  defcription  of  which  he  publifhed 
in  the  fournal de  Medecine.  This  worm,  which  feemed  to  belong  to  the 
clafs  of  cucurbitina ,  had  all  its  rings  open  in  the  middle,  the  rings  being 
only  connected  together  by  finall  and  irregular  collateral  bands.  3VL  Marc , 
of  Berlin,  gives  an  obfervation  of  a  patient  who  voided  a  worm  one  hun¬ 
dred  ells  in  length,  and  of  which  the  head  was  cleft  as  defcribed  above. 

In  the  cafe  of  the  woman  here  detailed,  Madame  Notiffler* s  remedy 
was  prefcribed  ;  confifting  of  the  male  fern-robt,  followed  by  brifk  pur¬ 
gatives.  At  firft  fome  fragments  of  a  flat-worm  were  brought  away,  and 
afterwards  a  large  quantity  of  gelatinous  matters,  femi-tranfparent,  flat¬ 
tened,  of  different  lengths,  and  about  three  lines  in  breadth.  Several 
of  thefe  bodies,  on  being  put  into  water,  feemed  to  have  a  kind  of  organi¬ 
zation.  On  the  thickeft  fide,  and  about  a  line  diflance  from  the  edge,  a 
bluifti  line  was  perceptible  traverfing  its  length,  and  in  certain  points  the 
knots  or  divifions  were  fufficiently  obfervable.  That  thofe  mucous  fub- 
flances  were  not  the  refult  of  a  decompofition  of  the  taenia  is  probable,  the 
author  thinks,  for  thefe  reafons :  1.  the  taenia  is  not  readily  reduced  to  a 
mucous  confiftence ;  2.  fuch  an  effect  has  not  been  commonly  obferved 
to  follow  the  exhibition  of  M.  Nouffler' s  remedy;  3.  if  this  hypothefis 
were  v/ell  founded,  we  fhould  rather  expeCt  to  find  irregular  and  half 
diffolved  maffes,  than  bodies  organized  with  much  fymmetry.  The  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  author  is,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  worm  regenerating 
itfelf,  and  in  the  very  aCt  of  reproduction. 

The  author  cites  a  fecond  cafe,  where,  after  the  exhibition  of  the 
above  remedy,  organized  mucous  maffes  were  in  like  manner  expelled,  in 
which  the  fketch  or  outline  of  the  taenia  might  be  perceived.  Although 
in  each  of  the  cafes  a  perfect  cure  took  place,  the  mod  fcrupulous  exami¬ 
nation  never  difcovered  the  tapering  head  of  the  animal. 
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$  "6.  Cafe  of  a  Woman  who  had  for  many  Tears  a  jijlulous  Ulcer  of  the 
Stomach.  By  M.  Circaud,  Student  in  Medicine.  (Ibid.) 

The  patient,  a  woman  forty-fix  years  of  age,  fell,  and  ftruck  the  belly 
with  violence  againfr  the  projecting  corner  of  a  large  done.  For  feven- 
teen  years  afterwards  (he  complained  conflantly  of  a  feeling  of  weight  at 
the  epigaftric  region  :  in  other  refpe&s  the  functions  were  well  performed. 
At  this  period  fhe  was  attacked  with  vomitings,  which  were  followed  by 
a  rupture  of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  flomach 
itfelf  on  the  left  fide  ;  hence  refulted  a  fiftulous  opening,  fufficiently  large 
to  admit  the  paffage  of  a  quill.  At  firft,  the  liquid  parts  only  of  her 
food  palTed  during  the  time  of  eating  ;  but  the  opening  became  gradually 
larger,  fo  as  to  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  permitted  the  paffage  of 
both  folid  and  liquid  aliments. 

An  adheflon  of  the  flomach  to  the  abdominal  mufcles  had  taken  place : 
the  inner  furface  and  borders  of  the  fiftulous  opening  were  of  a  fine  ver¬ 
milion  colour,  and  the  folds  formed  by  the  villous  membrane  of  the 
flomach  were  perceptible,  and  which  feemed  to  fecrete  a  whfefh  frothy 
fluid,  refembling  the  faliva,  W as  this,  the  author  afks,  the  gaftric  juice  l 

When  this  woman  is  about  to  make  a  meal,  fhe  places  a  comprefs  over 
the  fi%la,  and  eats  with  a  good  appetite.  After  fhe  has  eaten  three  or  four 
hours,  more  or  iefs,  according  as  the  pains  fhe  feels  permit,  fhe  takes  off 
the  comprefs,  and  the  aliment  rffues  out  by  its  own  gravity,  or  by  the  con- 
tra&ion  of  the  flomach  itfelf.  The  food  that  thus  comes  away  has  a  four 
fcent,  and  appears  half  digefled,  like  that  of  a  drunkard  who  vomits  an 
hour  or  two  after  a  debauch.  She  then  drinks  a  cupful  of  broth,  for  the 
purpofe,  as  fne  expreffes  it,  of  cleanfing  her  flomach ;  after  which  fhe 
again  applies  the  comprefs,  and  falls  to  eating  again,  with  great  greedi- 
nefs.  She  has  an  evacuation  by  flool  only  once  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  difcharges  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  natural-looking  fceces. 

This  woman  is  at  prefect  in  the  Hofpice  de  V  Unite  at  Paris  ( ci-devant 
la  Charite ),  where  it  is  propofed,  by  the  mo  ft  eminent  chemifts  and  phy~ 
fiologifts,  to  make  experiments  on  the  gaftric  juice ;  a  purpofe,  for  which 
an  admirable  opportunity  here  prefents  itfelf. 


§  y  On  the  Nature  and  Formation  of  the  Earths ,  By  M.  Lampadius, 

Profejfor  of  Chemijlry  at  Frey  berg. 

It  has  not  b$en  yet  demonftrated  that  the  earths  extracted  from 
certain  organic  bodies  were  mechanically  introduced  into  thofe  bo¬ 
dies  during  their  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  formed  therein  by  the  combination  of  certain  elemen¬ 
tary  principles.  Vauquelin  has  demonftrated  the  formation  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth  in  fowls ;  and  the  following  experiment  of  M.  Lampadius 
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appears  to  him  to  prove,  in  like  manner,  the  formation  of  fillceous  eartls 
in  th z  Jlalks  of  rye.  I  formed,  fays  M.  L.>  in  a  garden,  fix  trenches  or 
compartments,  each  four  feet  fquare  and  one  foot  deep.  Each  of  tbefe 
was  filled  with  one  of  the  fimple  earths,  in  as  pure  a  date  as  it  could  be 
procured,  mixed  with  eight  pounds  weight  of  cow-dung.  The  earths  eng" 
ployed  in  the  experiment  wereyf/<fx,  alumine,  llme^  magnejia,  and  common  gar¬ 
den  mould.  Rye  was  Town  in  each  of  thefe  fquares,  and,  when  grown  and 
ripened,  ten  pounds  of  the  draw  from  each  were  burned  feparately,  and 
the  adies  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a  violent  red  heat.  The  afnes  of  all 
of  them,  on  analyfis,  gave  a  fimilar  refult,  as  follows. 

Silex . 7©o 

Carbonate  of  potafn.  . .  .  160 

Alumine . 20 

Magnefia . 70 

Oxyd  of  Iron 42 
Lofs. . . 8 

1000 

Hence  M.  L.  concludes,  that  filex  is  an  effential  part  of  the  dalks  of 
rye,  and  that  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  various  earths  which  are 
formed  during  the  vegetation  of  plants  have  no  dependance  on  the*  nature 
of  the  foil  in  which  they  grow. 

The  author  remarked  that  when  drontian,  barytes,  and  lime,  were 
calcined  along  with  charcoal,  and  the  fire  excited  by  a  blad  of  oxygen 
gas,  thofejearths  were  attra&ed  by  the  charcoal,  penetrated  its  fubdance, 
and  burned  along  vwith  it.  In  this  way  it  was  found,  that  five  grains  of 
drontian  difappeared  in  the  fpace  of  five  minutes,  ten  grains  of  barytes  in 
ten  minutes,  and  five  grains  of  lime  in  fifteen  minutes.  Thefe  obferva- 
tions  led  him  to  make  fome  experiments  on  the  oxydation  and  de-oxyda- 
tion  of  thofe  earths.  Ele  expofed  them,  under  different  degrees  of  tem¬ 
perature,  to  the  adlion  ofmanganefe,  oxyd  of  mercury,  and  nitrate  of 
potafh  ;  but  they  underwent  no  change  in  confequence. 

W ifhing  to  purfue  his  experiments  on  the  decompofition  of  the  earths, 
M.  Lampadius  took  fixty  grains  of  pure  drontian,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  grains  of  charcoal.  This  mixture  was  put  into  a  gun-barrel,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  was  affixed  a  bentglafs  tube  that  opened  under  a  mer¬ 
curial  apparatus-  The  gun-barrel  was  then  placed  in  a  furnace,  and  the 
fire  excited  by  a  dream  of  oxygen  gas.  In  a  fhort  time,  a  difengage- 
ment  of  gas  took  place,  when  the  operation  was  interrupted  by  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  the  barrel,  in  confequence  of  the  exceflive  heat.  Twenty- four  cubic 
inches  of  air  were  in  this  way  obtained,  thirteen  of  which  were  carbonic 
acid ; .  the  eleven  remaining  parts  being  burnt  with  three  inches  of  oxygen 
gas,  eight  cubic  inches  of  azote  remained  ;  the  refidue  in  the  tube  formed 
a  mafs,  the  grains  of  which  were  agglutinated  together,  but  without 
alteration.  On  burning  this  refidue  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  thirty-two 
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grains  of  pure  ftrontian,  flightly  tinged  with  yellow  by  the  oxyd  of  iron* 
were  obtained.  '  ’ 

From  this  imperfect  but  frequently  repeated  experiment  the  author 
fcarcely  dares  hazard  the  following  conjecture,  viz.  that  ftrontian  (and 
probably  the  fixed  alkalies,  barytes  and  lime)  is  a  compound  of  azote, 
hydrogene,  and  oxygene  :  at  a  high  temperature  it  gives  out  its  oxygene 
m  part  to  the  carbone,  and  then  the  hydrogene  and  oxygene  are  dif- 
engaged  in  the  form  of  gas. 

A.  considerable  number  of  experiments  lead  him  to  fuppofe,  j.  that 
alumin^  abforhs  a  confiderable  quantity  of  oxygene  (as  before  proved  fw 
Humboldt Jj  2.  that  this  earth,  thus  fuper-oxygenated,  is  extremely 
difficult  or  lolution  in  the  acids,  a  circumftance  neceffary  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  analyfis  of  minerals,  and  that  it  does  not  diffolve  till  deprived  of 
lts  0xygene  by  an  alkali ;  2.  that  it  is  not  yet  demon ftratively  proved, 
though  not  improbable,  that  alumine  and  ftlex  are  efl'entially  the  fame  fub- 
uance.  J 

The  experiments  above  alluded  to  were  the  following.  1 .  Sixty 
giains  of  pure  alumine  put  into  a  bottle  with  two  drachms  of  water  and 
eighty-three  cubic  inches  of  oxygene  gas,  were  left  at*  reft  for  feven 
months :  at  this  time,  on  opening  the  bottle,  the  atmofpheric  airrufned  in 
with  violence.  The  earth  which  had  become  fuper-oxygenated  was 
iouna  incapaole  of  being  diftolved,  till  it  had  been  treated  by  an  alkali, 
and  precipitated  by  the  acetic  acid. 

2*r^r5e  ounce  porceiain  earth,  newly  drawn  from  the  quarry,  was 
coaneiy  pounded  and  placed  under  a  glafs  bell.  During  the  firfi  fifteen 
days  it  abforbed  fifteen  cubic  inches  of  oxygene  gas,  and  in  fifteen  days 
more,  thirteen  inches  additional.  In  about  ninety  days,  when  all  abforp- 
tion  appeared  to  have  ceafed,  it  had  acquired  fixty  eight  inches  of  gas. 
Although  alumine  conftitutes  the  principal  part  of  porcelain  earth,  yet  it 
was  not  poffible  in  this  inftance  to  effect  its  diffolution,  till  it  had  been 
treated  with  a  cauitic  alkali. 


§  7$,  Neceffity  of  a  Stimulus  for  the  Dev  elopement  of  the  Faculties 

of  Senfe . 

A  young  human  being  has  been  of  late  difeovered  in  the  foreft  of 
Cannl  in  Prance,  which  has  greatly  excited  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
and  which  promifes  to  illuftrate,  in  fomedegree,  the  nature  of  the  animal 
faculties.  A  report  has  been  made  to  the  National  Injlitute  on  the  fub- 
je£t.  which  will  be  read  with  no  ftnall  degree  of  intereft.  When  firft: 
brought  to  Paris,  he  appeared  nearly  infenlible,  Teeming  fcarcely  either  to 
hear  or  fee :  he  gave  no  figns  of  attention  to  external  objedfts,  and  feemed 
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to  have  no  fort  of  aCliye  principle.  From  thefe  drcumftances,  it  was 
natural  to  conclude  him  an  idiot;  and  what  lent  a  ftrong  confirmation 
to  this  opinion,  was,  that  M.  Finely  a  phyfician  who  has  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  reputation  by  his  fuccefsful  treatment  of  perfons  of  difordered 
intellects,  having  accurately  examined  all  the  circumftances  connected 
with  the  phyfical  and  moral  date  of  this  boy,  and  having  compared  them 
with  thofe  of  the  idiots  confined  at  the  hofpital  of  la  Salpetriere,  found 
fuch  a  perfeCt  coincidence  between  them,  that  he  thought  himfelf  juftified 
in  delaring  this  creature  a  natural  idiot. 

But  a  few  philofophers  oppofed  themfelves  to  a  decifion  fo  precipitate 
and  fevere.  They  thoughtit  pofiible,  that  the  folitary  and  brutal  life  of 
this  lavage,  as  he  was  called,  might  have  produced  a  fort  of  habitual, 
the  appearances  of  which  might  be  fimilar  to  thofe  of  natural,  idiotifm  : 
and  they  held  it  extremely  unjuft  to  condemn  the  creature  for  ever  ; 
and  unwife  to  leave  fo  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  totally  unexplained: 
at  the  fame  time,  they  fuggefted  the  means  which  they  conceived  would 
be  moft  effectual  to  roufe  his  faculties  and  unfold  his  underftanding ;  if, 
in  reality,  he  poffeffed  any.  Locke  and  Condillac  had  already  given  the  idea 
of  thofe  means.  Previous  to  any  attempt  to  produce  connexion  of  ideas, 
the  ideas  themfelves  fhould  be  created  ;  in  order  to  create  them,  the  at¬ 
tention  fhould  be  fixed  ;  and,  to  fix  the  attention,  the  wants  and  necef- 
iities  of  the  perfon  muft  be  interefted.  They  did  not  wifli  to  teach  him 
the  life  of  figns  before  he  could  have  acquired  the  notions  which  thofe 
fffns  are  intended  to  exprefs ;  they'wifhed  to  work  on  his  fenfibility  ; 
to  direCt  it  to  its  proper  objeCls ;  and,  by  the  formation  of  new  habits,  to 
counteract  thofe  depraved  ones,  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  enflaved. 
They  faw  that  a  long  time  would  be  required  to  excite  in  him  attention 
to  a  world  in  which  he  was  a  ftranger,  and  regard  for  objects  in  which 
he  had  been,  and  was  yet,  totally  uninterefted  :  but  they  refolved  to 
apply  themfelves  with  induftry,  and  to  await  the  effeCt  with  patience. 

The  boy  was  committed  to  the  care  of  C.  7  'tardy  phyfician  of  the 
Jnftitution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  order  that,  by  the  combination  of  phy¬ 
fical  and  moral  remedies,  the  double  incapacities  under  which  he  labour¬ 
ed  might  be  more  effectually  removed.  C.  Ytard'z  exertions  have  al¬ 
ready  been  crowned  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs  which  is  almoft  prodigious : 
be  proceeded  nearly  in  the  following  order. 

The  fenfe  of  feeling  feemed  to  be  entirely  paralyzed  in  the  child  : 
be  (hewed  no  fenfibility  either  to  heat  or  cold  ;  his  fmell  and  tafte  were 
plunged  in  a  fimilar  deep.  A  repetition  of  warm  baths,  however,  foon 
unfolded  his  nervous  fenfibility  :  in  a  little  time  after,  his  feeling  acquir-^ 
ed  a  conftderable  degree  of  delicacy  ;  he  became  nice  in  the  choice  of 
his  food  ;  he  made  ufe  of  a  feleCtion  and  cleanlinefs  in  it,  to  which 
be  had  been  before  a  ftranger. 

The  eye  of  this  child  was  wild  and  wandering ;  he  faw,  without 

doubt ;  but  he  never  dwelt  on  the  cbjeCt.  The  loudeft  noiles  appealed 

fcarcely 
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fcarcely  to  fttike  his  ear  ;  a  piflol-lhot  would  not  make  him  turn  his 
head :  ‘uperficial  observers  would  have  concluded  from  hence  that  he  was 
deaf;  but  C.  Ttard  was  aware  that,  even  when  the  fenfe  is  perfe-n-  no 
perception  is  produced  unlefs  the  mind  is  attentive  ;  and  he  was  not 
allomlhed  that  the  violence  of  the  found  made  no  impreffion  on  a  beino- 
whom  it  could  not  intereft.  He  found  a  new  proof  of  theiuflnels  of  his 
obfervation,  in  the  attention  which  his  pupil  bellowed  on  the  fmalleft 

lounu  which  coula  intereft  him,  fuch  as  the  cracking  of  a  nut,  or  the 
turning  of  a  key. 


In  the  mean  time,  new  habits  were  formed  in  the  boy  ;  a  number  of 
new  necpilities  arofe  ;  food,  drefs,  reft,  and  walking  out,  were  fo  many 
new  means  of  augmenting  his  dependance.  Finding  himfelf  under  the 
iieceffity  oi  availing  himfelf  of  thofe  about  him,  he  has  begun  to  feel  the 
force  of  moral  aftedions,  and  has  conceived  a  particular  attachment  to 
ms  governed.  His  ideas  have  been  multiplied  and  connected  :  fome 
efforts  nave  been  made  to  amufe  him,  and  it  is  contrived  to  unite  amu fe. 
ment  with  inftiuclion.  He  has  been  exercifed  at  comparifons  ;  they 
have  accuftomed  him  to  compare  objeds  with  their  images,  and  in  thefe 
companions  he  has  only  been  conftramed  to  ufe  the  united  powers  of 
judgment  and  memory  C.  Ttard  thought  this  a  favourable  moment  to 
teach  him  our  written  charaders,  and  he  made  ufe  of  the  method  employ- 
ei  m  the  inftrudtion  0j  the  deaf  and  dumb  :  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
objed  on  the  image,  and  then,  by  effacing  the  image,  he  hoped  that  the 
,  me  .woub*  remain  connedted  with  the  remembrance  of  the  objed  • 
but  this  method  proved  unfuccefsful.  Then  other  means  were  u fed' 
\vmch  are  detailed  m  C.  T tard\  publication,  the  effed  of  which  was  as 
appy  as  couid  be  hoped.  I  he  boy  now  diftinguifhes  the  charaders  of 
.he  alphabet,  and  places  them  m  their  order  :  he  pronounces  the  words 
laity  foupe,  in  the  common  tone,  and  then  brings  the  proper  letters,  and 
forms  thofe  words.  In  this  manner,  he  every  day  acquires  a  new  word; 
he  already  begins  to  emerge  from  his  ignorance,  and  has  entered  on  the 
territory  of  reaion  :  he  is  in  poffeffion  of  fome  of  our  terms  of  fpeech, 
and  will  foon  be  enabled  to  give  us  fotiie  information  refpedino  his  early 

curiofity11  J  *  f  J  ^  °f  aU  °therS>  muft  be  mo^  ioterefting  to 


h  fhould  be  obferved,  that  he  finds  great  difficulty  in  the  formation 
of  articulate  iounds :  from  the  effed  of  long  difufe  of  his  organs  of  fpeech, 
there  are  only  a  few  words  that  he  can  pronounce  perfedly  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  fame  perfeverance,  which  conquered  the  firft  difficulties 
that  flood  in  his  way,  will  alfo  help  him  to  overcome  the  others. 


§  79*  il  Nothing  new  under  the  Sun.’9 

There  is  more  of  truth  in  this  maxim  of  the  Sage  of  antiquity,  than 
the  vanity  of  modern  times  is  perhaps  willing  to  allow.  A  better  acquaint¬ 
ance 
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ance  with  antient  writers  would  juftify  us  in  plucking  many  a  laurel  from 
the  brows  of  modern  difcoverers.  The  French  philofopher  Merrier ^  has 
quoted  a  work,  publiflied  twenty-feven  years  ago,  which  contains,  it  is 
faid,  the  principles  of  Galvanifm.  Twelve  years  before,  the  celebrated 
Sufoer  difcovered  this  principle,  and  obtained  the  fame  refult.  (  “  If  you 
join,”  fays  he,  “  two  pieces  of  metal,  one  of  lead,  and  the  other  of  filver, 
in  fucli  a  manner  that  their  edges  form  one  plane,  and  if  they  be  placed 
upon  the  tongue,  a  tafte  of  the  vitriol  of  iron  will  be  felt,  while  each 
piece  (eparately  leaves  no  trace  of  tafte.” — Smith's  pojlhumous  -works , 
part  ii.  p.  30B. 

It  has  lately  been  faid,  too,  that  the  Cow-pox  attracted  notice  fome 
centuries  ago.  Mavius,  the  hr  ft  Biftiop  of  Laufanne%  fpeakmg  of  the 
{mall-pox,  variola ,  in  the  annals  of  his  own  time,  obferves,  that  it  prin¬ 
cipally  attacked  horned  cattle.  This  was  in  the  year  570;  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  attacked  mankind  till  the  year  afterwards, 
namely  77  !•  It  will  be  lingular  if  the  fame  animal  which  firft  had  the 
difeafe  fhould  furnifh  man  with  the  Teft  preventive  of  this  dreadful 
malady. 


§  80.  On  the  Connexion  between  Earthquakes ,  Yempejls ,  and  Epidemic 

Difeafe s  ;  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Dodrine  of  Equivocal  Generation,, 

By  Noah  Webfter,  f  un.  Efq. 

The  following  Paper,  extradled  from  the  Medical  Repoftory  of  Nenv 
York ,  forms  a  proper  appendix  to  Mr.  Webjler’ s  former  EiTay  on  the 
fubjedf,  and  which  was  noticed  at  fome  length  in  our  Review.  It  is 

addrefted  to  ;Dr.  MitcbilU  and  dated,  New  Haven ,  March  2,  1801. 

. 

<  In  the  courfe  of  my  ftudies  I  foiuetimes  fall  upon  relation*  of  unu- 
fuai  fadls,  which  it  may,  pofhbly,  be  ufeful  to  place  in  your  highly  va¬ 
luable  Repofitory,  The  (craps  that  I  fend  you  are  at  your  fervice  ;  only 
do  not  infert  them  to  oblige  me,  but  let  their  publication  depend  on  your 
own  opinion  of  their  value. 

6  In  my  Hiftory  of  Peftilence  I  have  fuggefted  the  connexion  between 
.electricity  and  earthquakes,  and  violent  tempefts.  The  following  is  a 
lingular  concurrence  of  fadls  to  confirm  the  opinion. 

«  On  the  18th  of  Odfober,  1769,  four  minutes  before  twelve  o’clock 

at  noon,  afmart  fhock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Kennebec,  which  1  ail¬ 
ed  about  a  minute,  and  was  inftantly  f  flowed  by  a  hurricane  of  wind 
from  N.  W.  by  W.  This  wind  continued  all  day.  The  next  day,  at 
the  fame  minute  of  the  day,  another  {hock  was  experienced  of  (till  great¬ 
er  feverityr --Connefl.  Journal,  Nov.  10,  1769. 

*  It 
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4  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  thunder- ftor ms  are  lefs  frequent  and 
fevere,  within  a  few  years  pad,  than  formerly  :  I  think  the  remark  well 
founded.  The  frequent  and  tremendous  dorms  of  that  fort,  from  1767 
to  5775,  are  ftill  frefh  in  my  mind.  One  of  them  is  worth  notice,  on 
account  of  the  effects  upon  the  human  body.  On  the  2d  of  September, 
1771,  a  fearful  dorm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  happened  at  Fair- 
held,  in  Connecticut:  it  laded  two  or  three  hours  ;  the  heavens  were 
almod  continually  involved  in  a  fleet  of  livid  flame  ;  the  earth  trembled 
with  the  thunder  ;  and  pewter  was  fhaken  from  {helves.  This  dorm  left 
people  with  a  dull,  heavy  pain  and  dupor  in  the  head. 

4  In  connexion  with  this  fad,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  cafes  of 
apoplexy  and  palfy  in  1771  and  1772  far  exceeded  what  are  ufual.  1 
have  before  me  a  lid  of  cafes  that  occurred  within  a  few  months  in  this 
city  and  neighbourhood,  equal  to  what  is  ufual  in  the  fame  number  of 
years. 

6  All  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  elements  were  upon  a  great  fcale. 
The  inundation  in  Virginia,  in  May  1771,  fwept  away  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  buildings  on  James  River  only.  The  legislature  granted  thirty 
thoufand  pounds  to  the  fufferers.  Such  occurrences  are  rare. 

4  The  memorable  temped' of  September  8,  1769,  which  levelled 
hundreds  of  houfes,  has  probably  not  been  equalled  flnce  ;  certainly  not 
for  many  years  pad.  Poilibly  the  great  dorm  at  Newfoundland,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  177 5,  when  the  feafuddenly  rofe  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  might 
have  been  equally  fatal.  In  1768  and  1769,  Marblehead  alone  loft 
twenty-three  fail  of  (hipping  in  violent  gales,  with  one  hundred  and  fixty 
feamen,  befides  many  who  were  walhed  overboard  from  veffels  that 
efcaped  deftruCHon,  By  thofe  Ioffes  feventy  women  were  made  widows, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  children  lod  their  fathers.  Such  periods, 
fortunately,  are  not  common. 

4  The  difeafes  of  that  period  were  angina  maligna,  catarrh,  and  efipe- 
cially  meafles,  which,  probably,  invaded  the  whole  world.  I  have 
found  the  latter  difeafe  in  the  Weft  Indies,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  Europe,  and  all  parts  of  North  America. 

4  The  following  cafe  of  yellow  fever  occurred  in  New  York,  in  r  771: 
Jacobus  Roofevelt,  on  the  remarkably  hot  Tuefday,  Auguft  6,  drank 
too  largely  of  cold  water  ;  was  feized  with  pains  in  the  ftomach  and 
bones,  died  the  next  day,  and  turned  as  u  yellow  as  in  a  jaundice. ” 

6  It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  mephitic  air  in  wells  and  vaults  is 
generated  fiowly,  and  is  to  be  afcribed  to  a  ftagnation  of  the  air  in  covet  ¬ 
ed  places.  I  have  ventured,  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Hiftory,  vol.  ii„ 
p.  334,  to  call  in  queftion  this  opinion,  and  fuggeft,  that  the  deleterious 
gas  is  produced  fuddenly. 
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4  The  following  cafes  are  in  proof  of  that  opinion.  In  July  1770,  a 
man  in  Bofton  entered  a  ciftern  to  cleanfe  it,  and  inftantly  fell  dead* 
The  ciftern  had  been  entered  a  few  days  before  without  inconvenience, 

4  In  Auguft  1774,  a  boy  went  into  a  well,  of  about  twelve  feet  deep, 
in  Danbury,  in  this  State,  to  get  a  veffel  that  had  fallen  in.  He  inftantly 
fell  motionlels,  and  died.  This  well  <was  open,  andufed.  On  examina¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  all  the  wells  in  the  neighbourhood  were  filled  with 
the  noxious  vapour.  As  thefe  wells  were  open,  and  as  the  inhabitants 
generally  ufe  a  bucket  to  draw  water,  we  have  full  evidence  that  the 
wells  muft  have  been  filled  fuddenly,  or  in  a  ftiort  time,  and  nearly  at 
the  fame  time  ;  for  the  action  of  the  bucket  fpeedily  diffipates,  and  mixes 
the  vapour  with  the  air.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  mortal  dyfentery 
at  Danbury,  the  next  fummer,  of  which  I  have  given  an  account  in  my 
Hiftory,  under  the  year  1775,  can  be  afcribed  to  the  gas  expelled  at  that 
time  ;  but  it  deferves  remark. 

*  Thefe  fa6ts,  with  thofe  which  I  have  related  in  the  Addenda  to  my 
Hiftory,  feem  to  eftablilh  the  point,  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  called 
damp,  or  mephitic  vapour,  is  not  generated  fiowly  by  a  chemical  pro- 
cefs ;  and  that  llagnation  in  a  covered  well  is  not  at  ail  eftential  to  its  ex- 
iftence.  The  old  theory,  then,  muft  yield  to  fails,  and  I  wifti  you  to 
turn  your  thoughts  to  the  fubjeil.  I  am  more  and  more  perfuaded  of  the 
truth  of  my  conjedures,  that  fome  internal  force  or  demand  ab  extra ,  at 
times,  expels  from  the  earth  fome  of  the  materials  of  our  atmofphere ; 
fometimes  with  a  trembling  of  the  earth,  and  fometimes  without  any  fen- 
ftble  concuffion  ;  and  that  the  noxious  vapours,  fubfiding  into  low  places, 
or  combined  with  the  aerial  fubftances  evolved  from  animals  and  vegeta¬ 
bles,  conftitute  the  invifible,  but  deadly,  agents  of  peftilential  difeafes. 

<  The  autumn  of  1773  was  fo  mild,  that  green  peafe  were  gathered  at 
Norwich,  in  Conne&icut,  about  the  ift  of  November;  and  frefh  ripe 
ftrawberries,  a  fecond  growth,  were  gathered  at  Fairfield. 

*  ,  '  _ J 

«  On  the  ift  and  2d  of  Oilober,  1770,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
fix  inches  in  Berkshire  county,  Maflachufetts,  and  lay  feveral  days. 
The  green  leaves  of  trees  were  not  affeded.  This  was  a  rare  inftance 
of  early  fnow.  The  following  fail  is  equally  fingular.  In  autumn 
1757,  a  deep  fnow  and  fevere  cold  happened  inHilober ;  the  precife  day 
1  cannot  learn.  The  froft  was  fo  fevere,  that  the  harbour  in  this  place 
was  clofed  with  ice— an  event  that  occurs  only  in  our  fevereft  winter 
weather.  This  cold  lafted  four  or  five  weeks,  when  the  weather  became 
temperate  in  December,  and  remained  as  mild  as  fpring  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months. 

<  I  have  often  heard  of  fire  balls  during  tempefts,  but  the  following 
fail  is  more  remarkable.  On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft,  1  771,  in  a  perfedly 
clear  day,  a  blaze  of  fire  entered  a  room  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  in  Maine, 
where  a  young  woman  was  weaving,  burnt  one  of  her  arms,  and  fet 
fire  to  the  harnefs  and  web  in  the  loom.  The  cries  of  the  woman 

*  brought 
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brought  relief,  imci  the  fire  was  happily  extinguished.  Electrical  phe¬ 
nomena  were  unufually  numerous  in  that  and  the  next  year;  but  I  leave 
phiiofophers  to  judge  of  the  connexion  and  the  caufes. 

*  In  our  old  hiftories  we  read  of  fprings  and  rivers pf  blood,  which  the 
diftempered  imaginations  of  men  converted  into  omens  dire.  A  fimilar 
phenomenon  happened,  about  two  years  ago,  at  Salem  or  Frederickf- 
burgh,  but  the  account  of  it  is  miflaid.  The  following  is  before  me. 
On  the  3d  of  April,  1769,  a  final!  Stream  gufhed  from  the  earth  at  New 
Canaan  (Columbia  county),  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  blooc^.  The 
water  in  a  veffel  was  of  a  deep  carnation.  This  difcharge  was  of  an 
hour’s  ^continuance.  The  phenomenon  was  repeated  for  feveral  morn¬ 
ings  near  the  fame  place,  and,  when  dry,  the  earth  had  an  often  five 
fmell.  My  motive  for  relating  this  account  is,  to  evince  the  impropri¬ 
ety  of  charging  Livy,  and  other  authors  of  credit,  with  relating  fables. 

*  But  I  have  a  more  ferious  fubjedt  of  difcuffion.  In  the  review  of  my 
Hiftory  of  Peltilence  it  is  exprefied,  as  a  matter  of  regret,  that  I  had  ef- 
poufed  the  exploded  dodtrine  of  equivocal  generation,  i  confefs  the 
rejection  of  the  dodtrine,  as  I  underhand  it,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  pride 
of  modern  phiiofophers,  and  their  willingnefs  to  embrace  any  current 
theory  of  the  day,  without  reafon,  and  contrary  to  mofl  obvious  fadls. 
Equivocal  generation,  in  the  true  underhanding  of  the  phrafe,  denotes 
doubtful  or  uncertain  origin.  That  modern  difcoveries  have  explained 
fome  things  which  were  once  uncertain,  is  undeniable  ;  but  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  many  animals  is  yet  as  uncertain  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  A.riho~ 
tie.  J  lift  as  far  as  fadts  will  authorife  us  to  go,  fo  far  we  tread  on  hire 
ground  all  beyond  is  hypothefis  ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  adopter 
rejedt  general  dodlrines  on  hypothefis.  Will  any  man  venture  to  affert 
that  the  worms  found  in  the  human  homach  are  not  animals  ?  or  that 
they  are  generated  by  a  parent  worm  of  the  fame  fpecies  ?  or  that  a 
worm  of  twenty  inches  in  length,  found  in  a  human  liver,  had  a  parent 
of  the  fame  kin^,  when,  perhaps,  a  fimilar  animal  never  before  exifted  ? 
In  1.773,  the  patients  in  a  very  malignant  dyfentery  in  Eaft  Haven  ge¬ 
nerated  worms  in  fuch  numbers,  as  to  be  fuffocated  by  them.  Where 
or  what  was  the  parent  animal,  that,  on  that  particular  occafion,  depo- 
llted  its  young,  or  the  germs  of  innumerable  animals,  where  none  had 
appeared  before  ?  It  is  poflible,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  each  worm  may 
have,  for  its  origin,  a  germ  of  animal  life  in  an  undifeovered  infect ;  yet 
the  phenomena  warrant  us  in  determining  that  they  could  not  proceed 
from  a  parent  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  from  fome  unknown  germ  or  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  this  is  precifely  equivocal  generation. 

c  Again  ;  let  a  particular  plant  be  tranfported  to  a  diftant  country, 
where  nothing  of  the  fort  ever  grew  :  on  that  plant  will  be  found  infects 
which  were  never  before  in  that  country.  Let  a  ftngle  tobacco-feed  be 
conveyed  to  an  iiland  a  thoufand  leagues  from  any  ipot  where  tobacco 
has  ever  been  propagated,  and  the  plant  from  that  feed  will  contain  a 
worm  never  before  exifting  on  that  iiland.  Perhaps  an  egg  may  be  de~ 
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pofited  by  an  animal,  and  perhaps  fucb  a  germ  of  animal  life  may  bf? 
effential  to  the  exigence  of  that  worm  ;  but  the  worm  (hall  be  a  new 
fnecies  in  that  ifland,  and  one  that  could  not  have  exited  there  without 
that  particular  plant. 

‘  The  generation  of  the  eel  is  a  point  that  has  puzzled  all  the  invefti- 
gators  of  Nature.  Some  phiiofophers  have  conje&ured  that  they  have 
difcovered  the  marks  of  fex  in  that  animal  ;  but  it  yet  remains  doubtful. 
It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that,  let  a  pond  of  water  be  made  in  any 
fuitable  place,  remote  from  other  water,  and  it  will,  in  a  reafonable  time, 
be  ftirnifhed  with  eels.  It  is  agreed  that  thefe  animals  could  not  travel 
thither  by  land,  and,  therefore,  men  refort  to  hypothecs  to  account  for 
their  origin,  pretending  that  they  mull  be  tranfported  by  aquatic  birds. 
J—EncycLop.  art.  Mur  ana. 

c  A  remarkable  indance  of  this  kind  of  folution  of  difficulties  we  have 
in  the  Hiflory  of  Carolina,  vol.  ii.  p.303.  Lond.  1779.  Iwi.il  cite 
the  whole  pafTage.~-u  In  every  plantation  great  care  is  taken  in  making 
dams  to  preferve  water  for  overflowing  the  rice-fields  in  lummer,  with¬ 
out  which  they  will  yield  no  crops.  In  a  few  years  after  this  pond  is 
made,  the  planters  find  it  flocked  with  a  variety  of  fifhes ;  but  m  what 
manner  they  breed,  or  whence  they  come,  they  cannot  tell,  and,  there- 
fore,  leave  that  matter  to  philofophical  inquirers.  Some  think  that  The 
fpawn  of  fiffi  is  exhaled  from  the  large  lakes  of  freffi  water  on  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and,  being  brought  in  thunder-clouds,  falls  with  the  drops  of  rain 
Into  thefe  refervoirs  of  water.  Others  imagine  that  it  muft  have  re¬ 
mained  every  where  among  the  fand  fince  the  time  the  fea  left  thefe 
maritime  parts  of  the  continent.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  young  fifh 
are  brought  by  water-fowls,  which  are  very  numerous,  from  one  pond  to 
another";  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  effect  is  vifible  and  notorious  ail 
OVer  the  country. 57  Thefe  are  curious  modes  of  propagating  fifh.  The 
latter  refembles  the  method  of  fpreading  epidemic  difeafes — the  water¬ 
fowls  being  the  fomes,  which,  after  fwallowing  and  digefting  the  fifh, 
fly  away  to  a  diftance,  and  communicate  the  infe&ion  to  an  empty  pond. 
I  have  heard  of  eels  Aiding  through  fowls  undigefted  ;  but  this  is  the 
Erfl  time  that  I  ever  heard  of  fuch  flimfy  fuppofitions  to  help  out  a  theo¬ 
ry  of  propagating  other  kinds  of  fifh. 

4  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  it  more  becoming  the  limited  knowledge  of 
man  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance,  than  to  be  pofitive  on  fuch  doubt¬ 
ful  fubje&s.  It  is  far  from  being  impoffible  that  the  principles  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  may  be  radically  the  fame-  defcending  from  man  to 
the  minuted  germ  of  life  in  grades  almoft  imperceptible  in  the  larger 
fpecies,  and  in  the  fmaller  f'pecies  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  optics  ; 
a  nd  thefe  elementary  principles  may  originate  life,  in  the  form  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  or  animals,  according  to  the  nidus.  But  hypothefis  muft  not  be 
the  bafis  of  fyftem  :  and.  when  the  mode  of  generation  is  doubtful,  I  fet 
it  down  as  equivocal)  which  is  only  another  term  for  human  ignorance. 
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It  is  well  known  that  vegetable  Jubilances  have  been  found  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  flefh  of  living  animals ;  not  from  feed,  mod  certainly,  for 
the  vegetables  are  of  Ipecies  unknown,  and  fui  generis. 

*  1  he  minuted  part  of  a  polypus,  detached  from  the  animal,  produces 
a  new  and  perfect  animal — not  by  any  ufual  mode  of  generation  :  and 
tne  whole  clafs  of  zoophytes  confounds  all  philofophical  reafoning  on 
this  fubject. 

*  -^s  to  the  atheiftical  tendency  of  the  dodtrine,  I  am  quite  unconcern¬ 
ed  on  that  fcore.  There  is  a  fafhion  in  opinions  as  well  as  in  drefs  :  each 
fydem  mull  have  its  day.  Not.  many  years  ago  Boerhaave  was  the 
omnis-  homo  of  the  faculty.  He  foon  yielded  his  place  to  Cullen  :  Brown 
triumphed  over  Cullen  :  and  now  Sydenham,  who  had  been  call  away 
as  rubbilh,  has  reahlimed  his  ftation  as  the  father  of  a  fydera,  with  his 
occult  qualities.  Similar  is  the  rotation  of  opinions  in  chemidry.  Opinions 
even  become  national — and  we  fee  -Lay oilier  arranged  againft  Priedley, 
as  formerly  CaEini  again  lb  Newton. 

4  With  relpedl  to  the  theological  eonfequences  of  the  doubtful  genera¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  animals,  t  have  one  remark  to  fnake— That  the 
modern  didindlion  between  primary  and  fecondary  caufes  feems  to  be 
carried  too  far  ;  and,  if  I  midake  not,  has  been  the  means  of  fupporting, 
if  not  of  originating,  the  ufual  arguments  in  favour  of  materialifnru 
That  matter  can  be  endowed  with  laws,  which  (hall  operate  uniformly 
and  perpetually,  independent  of  divine  agency,  may  be  poffible,  but 
appears  to  me  unphilofophical.  I  can  have  no  belief  in  permanency  of 
duration  in  any’-  being  but  God,  and  the  operations  of  his  power.  The 
opinion  that  natural  effedls  proceed  from  laws  imprefled  on  matter, 
without  any  diredl  exertion  of  divine  power— -and  that  fupernatural  effedls 
are  produced  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Supreme  Being— appears 
to  me  at  lead  unfounded,  and  even  unfcriptural.  The  feripture  generally 
aferibes  every  event  diredtly  to  the  firft  caufe.  It  was  God  who  hardened 
Pharaoh’s  heart,  and  who  caufed  it  to  rain,  as  well  as  God  who  created 
the  world,  and  arrefted  the  fun  in  his  courfe.  This  view  of  the  queff 
tion  is  not  only  more  pious,  but  more  philofophical  ;  for  I  no  more  com¬ 
prehend  the  growth  and  expanlion  of  the  role  in  my  garden,  than  the 
creation  of  the  earth,  or  the  refurrediion  of  Lazarus.  The  refult  of 
my  philofophy  is  to  refolve  every  event  and  operation  in  the  univerfe 
into  the  diredt  exertion  of  omnipotence.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  modern  dodtrine  of  nature  and  natural  laws,  which  feems  to  exclude 
the  divine  agency  from  mod  of  the  operations  in  the  univerfe,  has 
ftirnilhed  the  moll  tenable  ground  occupied  by  the  materialids.  This 
opinion  of  mine  involves  in  it  the  idea,  that  God  is  the  author  of  evil ; 
Dut  tins,  in  my  mind,  is  no  objedlion  to  it ;  for  what  we  call  evil  is  l'uch 
mly  to  our  limited  views. 

6  But  I  am  proceeding  beyond  my  depth :  it  is  bed  to  put  an  end  to 
:his  defukory  fetter.  I  have  little  leifure  for  philofophical  refearches— 
vol.  viii.  Ff  being 
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being  engaged  in  compiling  a  fyftem  of  principles  for  the  education  Gf 
our  youth,  on  a  plan  new  and  more  comprehend ve  than  has  yet  appear¬ 
ed.  I  have  an  infuperable  diflike  to  metaphyfical  ftudies,  believing  in  the 
utility  of  plain  matter  of  fadt  only. 

*  I  am,  &c„* 

The  arguments  of  Mr.  Webjter  in  fupport  of  the  exploded  do&rine 
of  fpontaneous  or  equivocal  generation  appear  to  us  of  no  great  weight. 
Indeed  he  does  not  meet  the  queflion  fairly  :  his  referring  to  fome  un¬ 
known  germ  or  principle,  is  granting  what  his  opponents  will  readily 
accede  to,  that  we  are  in  many  inftances  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  ani¬ 
mal  exigence,  from  the  obfcurity  of  the  fubjedt  and  imperfe&ion  of  our 
organs ;  but  all  that  we  do  fee  and  know  is  againft  the  doctrine,  and  we 
naturally  infer  the  fame  of  the  minuter  parts  of  Nature.  The  following 
remarks  on  the  fubjedt  are  by  Dr.  Priejlley ,  and  are  fubjoined  to  Mr* 
Wehjler' s  paper  in  the  fame  journal. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  exprefling  my  furprtfe  that  a  perfon  who  writes  fo  ju« 
dicioufiy  as  Mr.  Webfter  does,  with  refpedt  to  the  proper  objedl  of  his 
work,  fhould  advance  opinions  fo  wild  and  unphilofophieal  as  fome  that 
appear  towards  the  clofe  of  it,  and  efpecially  that  he  fhould  be  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  what  I  thought  to  have  been  the  long  exploded  dodlrine  of  equi¬ 
vocal  generation— believing  that  various  animals,  the  ftrudlure  of  whofe 
bodies  is  as  exquifite  as  that  of  man,  all  bearing  marks  of  infinite  wifdom, 
fhould  aqfe  fpontaneoufty  from  the  natural  elements  of  earth,  air,  water, 
and  fire,  which  are  void  of  all  intelligence. 

‘  Among  fuch  animals  he  enumerates,  befides  infedls  in  general,  and 
some  of  them  of  unyfual  forms,  clouds  of  flies,  black  worms  an  inch  and 
2  half  in  length,  which  devoured  grafs  and  corn,  generated,  he  fays, 
fuddenly,  and  covering  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of  country,  and 
tthe  Heffian  fly.  He  feems,  top,  to  believe  that  the  extraordinary  num¬ 
ber  of  frogs,  toads,  and  even  (had,  which  precede  feafons  of  peftilence, 
have  po  other  origin  than  that  peftilential  air  producing  an  uncommon 
degree  of  excitement,  which  he  aferibes  to  electricity— and  that  they 
are  again  deftroyed  by  a  fudden  change  in  the  dements  which  produced 
them. 

*  After  faving  that  new  plants  frequently  iprftig  up,  generated  by- 
pew  powers  in  the  elements,  occafioned  by  different  combinations  of 
heat,  moifture,  and  air,  without  any  previous  feed — and  that  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  air,  >vater,  and  fire,  are  fitted  to  produce  animals  of  kinds  pro¬ 
per  to  fubfift  on  them” — he  expreffes  his  wonder  that  “  ihen  fhould 
ftill  be  found  to  deny  the  do&rine  of  equivocal  generation. ’’ 

4  But  if  any  one  of  thefe  plants  or  animals,  even  the  fmalleft,  and  to 
appearance  the  moft  infignificant,  could  be  formed  without  intelligence, 
from  unconfcious  elements — oaks,  elms,  and  cedars— horfes,  elephants, 

and 
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and  men,  might  have  originally  come  into  exigence  in  the  fame  way, 
and  the  whole  univerfe  have  had  no  intelligent  author.  And  yet  Mr. 
Webfter  appears  not  only  to  be  a  believer  in  a  fupreme  intelligent  author 
of  nature,  but  in  revelation  too.  I  am  confounded  when  I  refleft  on 
fuch  inconfiftencies,  and  that  they  fhould  be  found  in  a  work  which,  for 
a  laborious  collection  of  facts,  the  accurate  ftatement  of  them,  and  juft 
reafoning  from  them,  is  truly  admirable. 

‘  Had  Mr.  Webfter  maintained  that  any  being,  of  fufficient  power 
and  intelligence,  had  interpofed  on  thefe  occafions,  and  produced  new 
plants  atad  animals,  or  an  extraordinary  number  of  old  ones,  and  remov¬ 
ed  them  when  they  were  no  longer  wanted,  there  would  not  have  been 
any  thing  impoffible,  but  only  highly  improbable,  in  the  fuppofition — - 
miracles  being  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  without  any  juft  occafion  for  them. 
But  to  afcribe  the  production  of  living  beings,  bearing  marks  of  infinite 
fkill,  to  elements  without  intelligence,  and  even  without  life,  is  not 
placing  the  world  upon,  the  elephant,  or  the  elephant  upon  the  tonoife, 
but  upon  nothing  at  all.* 


§  8 1.  On  the  pretended  Decompofition  of  the  Fixed  Alkalies . 

In  the  lad  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Inf  itute,  we  find  the 
long  expected  detail  of  the  experiments  of  Guyton  and  Deformes  on  the 
pretended  decompofition  of  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Thefe  experiments  chiefly  relate  to  the  action  of  charcoal  upon 
fufed  cauftic  potafh  and  foda.  During  this  action,  it  is  faid  that  inflam¬ 
mable  gas  is  formed  at  the  fame  time  that  the  alkali  becomes  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  carbonic  acid  ;  and  lime  appears  to  be  produced  in  the  cafe  of 
potafh,  and  magnefia  in  that  of  foda. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  detail  of  thefe  experiments  is  not  more 
minute  ;  and  that  the  mode  of  purifying  the  fubftances  employed  is  not 
defcribed, — Every  chemift  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  feparate  the  laft 
portions  of  lime  from  potafh  and  foda,  in  procefies  in  which  that  fubftance 
is  ufed  to  render  them  cauftic.— The  pureft  charcoal  of  wood  contains, 
not  only  lime,  but  generally  different  neutral  falts ;  and  as  even  fufed 
potafh  and  foda  always  contain  water,  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  in¬ 
flammable  gas  and  carbonic  acid  produced,  from  the  decompofition  of 
this  fubftance  by  the  charcoal. 


A  Tranflation  into  Englifh  of  Cuvier’s  Treatife  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  is  in  great  forwardnefs :  it  is  executing  at  Paris  under  Cuvier's 
dire£fions,  by  an  Englifh  phyfician,  qualified  to  do  juftice  to  the  under¬ 
taking.  A  number  of  notes  by  Cuvier  himfelf  will  be  added  to  the  two 
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firfl  volumes,  which  are  not  in  the  French  edition.  Thefe  volumes  -will 
be  fpeedily  publifhed  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  remaining  volumes  will  ap¬ 
pear  as^early  as  the  original. 


,  Dr.  Garnett* $  Lectures . 

On  Tuefday,  January  19th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  Dr. 
Garnett  will  commence  a  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Chemiftry,  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  modern  difcoveries  in  that  fcience,  with  its  application  to  the 
different  arts  and  manufactures,  particularly  pharmacy,  medicine  and 
agriculture.  The  Courfe  will  confid  of  about  forty  lectures,  two  of 
which  will  be  delivered  every  week  ;  viz.  on  Tuefday  and  Thurfday, 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  A  fhort  Courfe  of  Mineralogy  will  be 
introduced  in  the  forenoon,  which  thofe  who  fubfcribe  to  the  Chemical 
Courfe  will  be  allowed  to  attend. 

On  Wednefday,  January  20th,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  wall 
commence  a  Courfe  of  Leftures  on  Zoonom'ia ,  or  the  Laws  of  Animal 
Life }  in  which  a  popular  view  will  be  given  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  the  laws  by  which  its  different  functions  are  regulated,  with  the 
methods  of  preventing  and  curing  difeafes.  The  objeft  of  the  Ledurer 
will  be,  to  render  this  courfe  interefling  not  only  to  dudents  of  medi¬ 
cine,  but  to  all  who  think  the  ftudy  of  the  human  frame  a  fubjed  worthy 
their  inquiry. 

This  Courfe  will  confift  of  fifteen  ledures,  one  of  which  will  be  deli¬ 
vered  every  W ednefday  evening,  at  eight  o’clock. 

For  particulars,  application  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Garnett,  No,  5i3 
Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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Art.  12.  *  A  Hiftorical  and  Anatomical  Defcription 
„x\of  a  doubtful  Amphibious  Animal  of 
Germany,  called  by  Laurenti ,  Proteus  Anguinus.  B/ 
Charles  Shcreihers ,  M.  D.  of  Vienna.'  The  lingular 
and  ambiguous  animal  here  deferibed,  lives  in  a  final  I 
;ake  in  Carniola,  called  Sit  tidier  See .  Its  refemblance 
o  the  larva?  of  fome  lizards  led  Linneus  to  fuppofe 
;t  an  imperfect  animal.  From  the  minute  account  of 
he  frrufture  of  this  animal,  however,  here  given,  it  ap~ 
:>ears  to  be  a  perfect  animal,  and  nearly  allied  to  the 
famous  Siren  Lacertina  of  Linneus,  with  which  it 
igrees  in  the  molt  finking  particulars;  viz.  in  having 
[ills  and  lungs,  and  therefore  caufes  the  fame  doubts 
ibout  its  being  a  perfect  animal.  The  principal  dif¬ 
ference  between  them  (befides  the  firen  having  only 
wo  feet)  confifts  in  the  head  and  lungs,  which  are  diff¬ 
erently  formed  in  the  two  animals.  A  reference  to 
he  figures  would  be  neceflary,  in  order  to  the  perfect 
inderftanding  of  the  fubjeft. " 
i  von.  vm.  G  g 
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13.  c  Obfervations  tending  to  inveftigate  the  Nature 
of  the  Sun,  in  Order  to  find  the  Caufes  or  Symptoms 
of  its  variable  Emiffion  of  Light  and  Heat;  with  Re- 
marks  on  the  Ufe  that  may  poffibly  be  drawn  from 
folar  Obfervations.  By  JVilliam  Herfchell,  L.  L.  D. 
Sic.1  It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  of  thefe  obfervations  looks  upon 
the  fun  as  a  molt  magnificent  habitable  globe.  Later 
obfervations,  he  thinks,  have  not  only  confirmed  the 
arguments  formerly  advanced  by  him  on  this  head, 
but  encourage  us  to  go  a  confiderable  ftep  farther,  in 
the  inveftigation  of  the  phyfical  and  planetary  con- 
ftruftion  of  this  luminary.  The  influence  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  body  on  the  globe  we  inhabit  is  fo  great,  and  fo 
widely  diflfufed,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  for  us  to  ftudy 
the  operations  which  are  carried  on  upon  the  folat 
furface.  Since  light  and  heat  are  fo  effential  to  our 
well-being,  it  muiV  certainly  be  right  for  us  to  look 
into  the  fource  from  whence  they  are  derived,  in  order 
to  fee  whether  fome  material  advantage  may  not  be 
drawn  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  writh  the  caufes 
from  which  they  originate. 

With  this  view,  the  author  has  attended  to  the  phe- 
nomena  which  ufually  appear  on  the  the  fun’s  furface, 
and  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  telefcope 
have  enabled  him  to  make  a  great  number  of  obfer¬ 
vations  with  additional  facility.  Inftead  of  the  figu¬ 
rative  terms  formerly  ufed  of  fpots ,  nuclei,  penumbne? 
Sic .  he  has  adopted  thofe  of  openings,  f  tallows,  ridges , 
nodules,  corrugations,  indentations,  and  pores .  He 
fuppofes  the  body  of  the  fun  to  be  furrounded  by  an 
atmofphere  of  confiderable  denfity,  and  that  in  this 
float  two  regions  of  folar  clouds  ;  the  lower  whereof, 
or  that  which  is  next  to  the  fun,  is  opaque,,  and  pro¬ 
bably  not  unlike  thofe  of  our  planet ;  whilft  the  higher 
flratum  of  clouds  is  of  a  luminous  or  phofphoric  na¬ 
ture,  and  from  which  our  light  and  heat  are  derived. 

The  appearances  denominated  fpotsP  nuclei,  Sic. 
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confift  of  openings  and  irregularities  in  the  luminous 
clouds  of  the  folar  atmofphere,  which  irregularities 
muft  of  courfe  affeft  the  quantity  of  light  and  heat 
tranfmitted  to  our  planet;  and  hence  there  may  be  a 
connexion  between  our  feafons  and  the  appearance 
the  fun  prefents  on  its  furface. 

‘  If  this  account  of  the  folar  appearance/  the  au* 
thor  remarks,  f  fhould  be  well  founded,  we  fhall  have 
no  difficulty  in  afcertaining  the  aftual  ftate  of  the  fun, 
with  regard  to  its  energy  in  giving  light  and  heat  to 
Our  globe;  and  nothing  will  now  remain,  but  to 
decide  the  queftion  which  will  naturally  occur,  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  actually  any  eonfiderable  difference  in 
the  quantity  of  light  and  heat  emitted  from  the  fun 
at  different  times*  But,  fined  experience  has  already 
convinced  us,  that  our  feafons  are  fometimes  very  fe* 
vere,  and  at  other  times  very  mild,  it  remains  only  to 
be  confidered,  whether  we  fhould  aferibe  this  differ¬ 
ence  immediately  to  a  more  or  less  copious  emiflion 
ot  the  folar  beams.  Now  as  we  have  lately  had  fen- 
tons  of  deficiency  that  feem  to  indicate  a  want  of  the 
vivifying  principles  of  light  and  heat,  and  as,  from  the 
appearance  of  laft  fumffier,  and  the  prefent  mild  whi¬ 
ter,  there  feems  to  be  a  change  that  *may  be  in  our  fa¬ 
vour,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  recourfe  to  folar  obfer- 
vations,  in  order  to  compare  the  phenomena  which 
indicate  the  ftate  of  the  fun,  with  the  feafons  of  thefe 
remarkable  times.  The  following  fets,  which  are  fe- 
le  fifed  from  my  journals,  I  believe  will  affift  us  mate¬ 
rially  in  this  inquiry/  Two  fets  of  obfervations  are 
then  fubjoined,  extrafited  ffbm  his  journals,  one  of 
which  exhibits  figns  of  fcarcity  of  luminous  matter 
in  the  fun,  and  the  other  figns  of  abundance.  Thefe 
give  occafion  for  the  following  general  remarks. 

e  From  thefe  two  laft  fets  of  obfervations,  one  of 
which  eftablilhes  the1  fcarcity  of  the  luminous  clouds 
while  the  other  fhews  their  great  abundance,  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  there  muft  be  a 
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manifed  difference  in  the  emiffion  of  light  and  heat 
from  the  fun.  It  appears  to  me,  if  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  metaphor,  that  our  fun  has  for  fome  time 
pad  been  labouring  under  an  indifpofition,  from  which 
it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering.  An  application 
of  the  foregoing  method,  however,  even  if  we  were 
perfe£Uy  affured  of  its  being  well  founded,  will  dill 
remain  attended  with  confiderable  difficulties. 

« We  fee  how,  in  that  fimple  indrument,  the  baro¬ 
meter,  our  expectations  of  rain  or  fair  weather  are 
only  to  be  had  by  a  confideration  of  many  circum- 
dances,  befides  its  aftual  elevation  at  the  moment  of 
infpeCtion. 

«  The  tides  alfo  prefent  us  with  the  mod  complicated 
varieties  in  their  greated  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the 
time  When  they  happen  on  the  coad  of  different  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  fimplicity  of  their  caufe,  the  folar 
and  lunar  attractions,  we  might  have  expeCted,  would 
have  precluded  every  extraordinary  and  feemingly  dif- 
cordant  refult. 

i  In  a  much  higher  degree  may  the  influence  of 
more  or  lefs  light  and  heat  from  the  fun  be  liable  to 
produce  a  great  variety  in  the  feverity  or  mildnefs  of 
the  feafons  of  different  climates,  and  under  different 
local  circumflances;  yet  when  many  things  which  are 
already  known  to  affeCt  the  temperature  of  different 
countries,  and  others  which  future  attention  may  dill 
difcover,  come  to  be  properly  combined  with  the  re- 
fults  We  propofe  to  draw  from  the  folar  obfervations. 
We  may  poffibly  find  this  fubjeft  lefs  intricate  than  we 
might  apprehend  on  a  firfi  view  of  it. 

*  If,  for  indance,  we  fhould  have  a  warm  fummer  in 
this  country,  when  phenomena  obferved  in  the  fun 
Indicate  the  expectation  of  it,  I  fhould  by  no  means 
confider  it  as  an  unfurmoun table  objection,  if  it  were 
fhewn  that  in  another  country  the  weather  had  not 
been  fo  favourable.  And,  if  it  were  generally  found 
that  our  prognoftications  from  folar  obfervations  held 
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good  in  any  one  given  place,  I  fhould  be  ready  to  fay 
that,  with  proper  modifications,  they  would  equally 
fucceed  in  every  other  fituation. 

c  Before  we  can  generalize  the  influence  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  caufe,  we  ought  to  confine  our  experiment  to  one 
permanent  fituation,  where  local  circumflances  may 
be  fuppofed  to  a£t  nearly  alike  at  all  times,  which  will 
remove  a  number  of  difficulties. 

( To  recur  to  our  infiance  of  the  tides,  if  we  were 
to  examine  the  phenomena  which  they  offer  to  our 
infpeclion  in  any  one  given  place,  fuch  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames,  we  fhould  foon  be  convinced  of  their 
agreement  with  the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon.  A 
little  reflection  would  eafily  reconcile  us  to  every  de¬ 
viation  from  regularity,  by  taking  into  account  the  di? 
refition  and  violence  of  the  winds,  the  fituation  of  the 
coaft,  and  other  circumflances.  Nor  fhould  we  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  tides,  though  high  water 
at  Briftol,  Liverpool,  or  Hull,  fhould  have  been  very 
deficient,  at  a  time  when,  in  the  place  of  our  experi¬ 
ments,  it  had  happened  to  be  uncommonly  abundant. 

*  Now  with  regard  to  the  effefts  of  the  influence  of 
the  fun,  we  know  already,  that  in  the  fame  latitudes 
the  feafons  differ  widely  in  temperature ;  that  it  is  not 
hotteft  at  noon,  or  coldeft  at  midnight;  that  the  ffiort- 
eft  clay  is  neither  attended  with  the  fevereft  frofts,  nor 
the  longefi  day  with  the  moft  oppreffing  heats ;  that 
the  largeft  forefis,  lakes,  moraffes,  and  fwamps,  affeft 
the  temperature  one  way,  and  rocky,  fandy,  gravelly, 
and  barren  fituations,  in  a  contrary  manner;  that  the 
feafons  of  iflands  are  confiderably  different  fropi  thofe 
of  large  continents,  and  fo  forth.* 

The  author  then  examines  the  accounts  we  already 
have  of  the  appearance  and  difappearanee  of  folar 
fppts,  and  compares  them  with  the  temperature  of  the 
yefpe£live  times,  as  far  as  hiftory  furnifhes  us  with  re¬ 
cords.  Thefe,  though  neceffarily  very  imperfect,  yet . 
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go  a  good  way  in  proving  the  hypothefis  in  queftion. 
As  no  thermometricaj  observations  that  can  be  relied 
on  are  to  be  obtained,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  indirelt 
information  to  be  had,  by  examining  the  fertility  of 
the  feafons  at  thefe  periods  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  is,  that  from  the  price  of  wheat,  which  is  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  greater  or  lefs  fertility  of  the 
earth,  and  confequently  of  the  fun’s  influence,  it  fee  ms 
probable  that  fome  temporary  fcarcity  or  defelt  oi 
vegetation  has  generally  taken  place,  when  the  fun 
has  been  without  thofe  appearances,  which  are  fur- 
mifed  to  be  fymptoms  of  a  copious  emiffion  of  light 
and  heat.  (  In  order,  however,’  he  obferves,  ‘  to  make 
this  an  argument  in  favour  of  our  hypothefis,  even  if 
the  reality  of  a  defective  vegetation  of  grain  were  Suf¬ 
ficiently  eftabliihed  by  its  enhanced  price,  it  would 
Hill  be  neceffary  to  Shew  that  a  deficiency  of  the  folar 
beams  had  been  the  occafion  of  it.  Now,  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  agriculture  may  remark,  that 
wheat  is  well  known  to  grow  in  climates  much  colder 
than  our’s ;  and  that  a  proper  diftribution  of  rain  and 
dry  weather,  with  many  other  circumftances  which 
it  will  not  be  neceffary  to  mention,  are  probably  of 
much  greater  confequence  than  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  light  and  heat  derived  from  the  fun.  To  this  I 
fhall  only  fugged, '-by  way  of  anfwer,  that  thofe  very 
circumftances  of  proper  alternations  of  rain,  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  winds,  or  whatever  elfe  may  contribute  to  fa¬ 
vour  vegetation,  in  this  climate,  may  poffibly  depend 
on  a  certain  quantity  of  fun-beams  tranfmitted  to  us 
at  proper  times;  but,  this  being  a  point  which  can 
only  be  -ascertained  by  future  obfervations,  I  forbear 
entering  farther  into  a  difcuflion  of  it.’ 

The  concluding  paragraph  contains  within  it  a  pre- 
dill  ion  which  we  earneftly  hope  will  be  realized. 
*  lit  the  firft  of  my  two  feries  of  obfervations,’  Dr.  H, 
remarks*  c  1  have  pointed  out  a  deficiency  in  what 
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appears  to  be  the  fymptomatic  difpofition  of  the  fun 
for  emitting  light  and  heat;  it  has  lafted  from  the  yeat 
1795  to  1800.  That  we  have  had  a  confiderable  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  vegetation  of  grain,  will  hardly  require 
any  proof.  The'  fecond  feries,  or  rather  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  it,  for  I  hope  it  will  laft  long,  has 
pointed  out  a  favourable  return  of  the  rich  appear- 
ance  of  the  fun.  This,  if  I  may  venture  to  judge, 
will  probably  occafion  a  return  of  fuch  feafons  as,  in 
the  end,  will  be  attended  by  all  their  ufual  fertility.9 

14.  The  next  paper  contains  c  Obfervations  on  the 
Strudlure  and  Mode  of  Growth  of  the  grinding  Teeth 
of  the  Wild  Boar,  and  Animal  Incogniturn.  By 
Everard  Home ,  Elq.  F.  R.  S.’  The  peculiarities  in 
the  mode  of  growth  of  the  grinding  teeth  of  the  Jus 
asthiopicus ,  and  of  the  elephant,  were  defcribed  by  the 
author  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Tranfactions,  and 
noticed  at  length  in  our  Review*.  From  the  obfer- 
vations  here  detailed,  it  appears  that  the  wild  boar  is 
poffeffed  of  fimilar  peculiarities  with  regard  to  denti¬ 
tion,  although  in  a  lefs  degree,  and  taking  place  at  a 
later  period  of  life. 

JL 

15.  c  Account  of  fome  Experiments  on  the  Afcent 
of  the  Sap  in  Trees.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Efq.’  The  experiments  here  related  are  of  a  very  in- 
terefting  kind,"  but  would  carry  us  to  too  great  a 
length  were  we  to  notice  them  minutely.  The  fol 
lowing  are  the  molt  important. 

*  Choofing  feveral  young  trees  of  the  crab,  horfe  chef 
nut,  vine,  and  oak,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  two 
circular  incifions  were  made  through,  the  bark,  half 
an  inch  diftant  from  each  other.  The  bark  was  to¬ 
tally  removed  between  thofe  incifions,  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  coat  of  the  wood  fcraped  off.  At  the  ufual  fea- 
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fon  the  fap  rofe,  and  their  branches  (hot,  during  the 
whole  fpring,  with  the  ufual  luxuriance.  But  that 
part  of  the  ftems  which  was  below  the  incifions 
fcarcely  grew  at  all ;  whilft  all  the  parts  above  the  in¬ 
cifions  increafed  as  rapidly  as  in  trees  whofe  bark  re¬ 
mained  in  the  natural  ftate;  the  upper  lips  of  the 
wound  alfo  made  confiderable  advances  towards  an 
union,  but  the  lower  ones  made  fcarcely  any. 

‘Soon  after  Midfummer,  thofe  parts  of  the  wood 
which  had  been  deprived  of  bark  became  dry  and 
lifelefs  to  fome  depth,  and  the  fap,  in  confequence, 
meeting  obftruction  in  its  afcent,  fome  latent  buds  (hot 
forth,  in  fome  of  the  plants,  below  the  incifions.  When 
one  of  the  flioots  which  thefe  buds  produced  was  fuf- 
fered  to  remain,  the  part  of  the  ftem  below  it  began 
immediately  to  increafe  in  fize;  but,  if  it  was  at  any 
difiance  below  the  incifion  above,  the  part  between 
it  and  that  incifion  ftiil  remained  very  nearly  fiation¬ 
ary,  fo  as  to  be,  in  the  autumn,  almoft  a  whole  year’s 
growth  lefs  than  the  ftem  above  the  incifions. 

‘  Choofing  other  ftocks,  which  had  each  a  ftrong 
lateral  branch,  I  removed  the  bark,  in  the  manner  de- 
fcribed,  in  two  places;  the  one  above,  and  the  other 
below,  each  lateral  branch.  The  fap  here  paffed  both 
my  incifions  as  freely  as  in  the  former  experiment  $ 
the  lateral  branches  between  them  grew  with  the 
greateft  vigour,  and  the  part  of  the  ftem  between 
thofe  branches  and  the  lower  incifions  increafed  much 
in  lize.  I  varied  thefe  experiments  in  every  way  that 
occurred  to  me,  and  the  refult  uniformly  was,  that 
thofe  parts  of  the  ftems  and  branches  which  were 
above  the  incifions,  and  had  a  communication  with 
the  leaves,  through  the  bark,  increafed  rapidly;  whilft 
thofe  below  the  incifions  icarcely  grew  at  all,  till  a 
new  communication  with  the  leaves,  through  the  bark, 
was  obtained,  by  means  of  a  lateral  fhoot  below  the 
incifions/— It  appeared  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
current  oi  fap,  which  adds  the  annual  layer  of  wood 
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to  the  ftem,  m uft  defcend  through  the  bark  from  die 
young  branches  and  leaves. 

.When  the  incifions  in  the  bark  were  made  in  two 
places,  fo  that  a  leaf  was  left  between  the  places,  the 
infulated  leaf  adled  juft  as  the  lateral  branch  had 
done;  the  part  of  the  bark  between  it  and  the  lower 
incifion  being  apparently  as  well  fed  as  any  other 
part  of  the  tree. 

Thp  power  of  the  leaves  in  affording  nourifliment 
to  the  bark  is  further  evinced  in  the  following  ob- 
fervations,  where  the  effedt  of  gradually  reducing 
the  quantity  of  leaves  is  feen.  ‘I  had  a  luxuriant 
fhoot  of  the  vine  in  my  vinery,  exactly  in  the 
ftage  of  growth  I  wanted;  and  this  branch  there¬ 
fore  was,  towards  its  point,  every  day  deprived  of  a 
imall  portion  ot  its  leaf,  dhe  bark,  in  confequence, 
became  fhrivelled  and  dry,  and  at  length  the  buds 
below  vegetated,  and  the  point  of  the  fhoot  died 
apparently  for  want  of  nourifliment.  I  here  ob- 
ferved,  as  I  had  frequently  done  before,  that  almoft 
the  whole  addon  of  each  leaf  lies  between  itfelf  and 
the  root;  for  the  branch,  in  this  cafe,  was  perfedtly 
well  fed  below  the  uppermoft  unmutilated  leaf,  but 
failed  immediately  above  it. 

‘  Every  branch  in  which  1  had  yet  attempted  to  trace 
the  progrefs  of  the  fap  having  contained  its  medulla 
uninjured,  the  addon  of  that  fubftance  next  engaged 
my  attention,  and  I  made  the  following  experiments 
on  the  vine.  Having  made  a  paffage  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  a  line  wide,  into  a  ftrong  fucculent 
fhoot  ot  this  plant,  I  totally  extradfed  its  medulla,  as 
tar  as  the  orifice  I  had  made  would  permit  me.  But 
the  fhoot  grew  nearly  as  well  as  the  others,  whofe 
medulla  had  remained  uninjured,  and  the  wound 
foon  healed.  Making  a  fimilar  paffage,  but  of  greater 
length,  fo  that  part  extended  above  and  part  below 
a  leaf  and  bud,  I  again  extradfed  the  medulla.  The 
leaf  and  bud,  with  the  lateral  (hoot  annexed  (in  the 
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vine),  continued  to  live,  and  did  not  appear  to  fuffer 
much  inconvenience,  but  faded  a  little  when  the  fun 
fhone  flrongly  on  them.’ 

The  author  was  now  thoroughly  fatisfied,  that  the 
medulla  is  not  necedfary  to  the  progreffion  of  the  fap. 
Other  experiments,  where  both  the  bark  and  medulla 
were  removed,  fhewed  that  the  wood  and  leaf  could 
execute  their  office  without  them ;  for  the  leaf  conti¬ 
nued  frefh  and  vigorous,  and  a  thin  layer  of  new  wood 
was  formed  round  its  bafe,  as  far  as  the  bark  had 
been  fuffered  to  remain.  It  appeared  clearly  that  all 
advancing  fluids  pafs  along  the  alburnum,  or  fap- 
wood  of  trees  ;  as  when  this  was  cut  through  in  an  oak 
all  round,  not  the  flighted  mark  of  vegetation  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  fucceeding  fpring. 

16.  ‘Additional  Obfervations,  tending  to  inveftigafe 
the  Symptoms  of  the  variable  Emiffion  of  the  Light  and 
Heat  of  the  Sun  ;  with  Trials  to  fet  abde  darkening 
Glaffes,  by  tranfmitting  the  folar  Rays  through  Li¬ 
quids;  and  a  few  Remarks  to  remove  Objections  that 
might  be  made  again#  fome  of  the  Arguments  con* 
tained  in  a  former  paper.  By  William  Ha fc hell , 
L.  L.  D.  &c.’  A  continuation  of  the  author’s  obfer¬ 
vations  is  here  given,  and  which  is  favourable  to  the 
opinion  before  fuggeded  by  him ;  and  his  arguments 
receive. confiderable  fupport  from  a  comparifon  of  the 
phenomena  reported  with  the  correfponding  mildnefs 
of  the  feafon  at  the  time,  viz.  the  early  part  of  the 
lad  year.  He  fufpe&s  that  one  half  of  the  fun  is  lefs 
favourable  to  a  copious  emiffion  of  rays  than  the 
other;  and  that  its  variable  luftre  may  poffibly  appear 
to  other  folar  fyftems,  as  irregular  periodical  dars  are 
feen  by  us. 

17.  c  On  an  improved  reflefting  Circle.  By  Jofepk 
de  Mendoza  Rios ,  Efq*  F.  R.  S/ 

18.  ‘Obfer- 
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18.  ‘  Obfervations  and  Experiments  upon  Dr. 
James’s  Powder,  with  a  Method  of  preparing,  in  the 
humid  Way,  a  fimilar  Subftance.  By  Richard  Che ~ 
nevix ,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.’*  ( After  the  obfervations 

and  experiments  made  by  Dr,  Pearfon  to  inveftigate 
the  nature  of  Dr.  James’s  powder,  and  prefented  by 
him  to  this  Society,  very  little  remained  to  be  effe£led 
or  de fired,  towards  a  further  knowledge  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  /But  thofe  very  experiments  ferved  to  fugged, 
that  the  mode  of  preparation  was  far  from  being  the 
bed  that  the  prefent  improved  date  of  chymical  know¬ 
ledge  might  afford,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  a  lefs 
defective  compofition  might  refult  from  a  procefs 
more  conformable  to  fome  improvements  which  of 
late  have  been  advantageoufly  applied  to  pharmaceutic 
-chymidry. 

‘  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that, 
in  delicate  experiments,  whether  analytical  or  fynthe- 
tical,  fire  (that  potent  and  once  believed  to  be  uni¬ 
versal  agent)  is  too  precarious  in  its  means,  and  too 
uncertain  in  its  application,  to  be  employed  with  full 
and  conftant  fuccefs.  And  if  it  is  dill  recurred  to,  the 
advantage  of  promptnefs,  and  a  remnant  of  ancient 
cudom,  are  the  principal  reafons.  But  where  other 
methods  can  be  devifed  to  effect  the  fame  corpbina- 
tions  (and  the  humid  way  offers  many),  every  perfon 
converfant  in  chymical  knowledge  will  allow  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  adopting  them.  The  recent  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  preparing  calomel,  is  a  driking  example 
of  fuch  faiutary  corrections  being  fuccefsfully  intro¬ 
duced. 

r  A  few  obfervations  upon  the  formula  according  to 
which  Dr.  James’s  powder,  or  the  pulvis  a?iti?no?iialis, 
is  prepared,  and  upon  fome  properties  of  antimony, 

*  The  great  utility  and  frequent  employment  of  fames' s  powder, 
and  its  prototype,  the  pulvis  antimonialis ,  render  this  communication 
highly  in  ting;  wi  therefore  tranfcribe  it  at  length. 


will 
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will  place  this  affertion  in  a  more  prominent  point  of 

*  In  order  to  prepare  this  powder,  we  are  told  to 
take  equal  weights  of  bone  or  hartfhorn  lhavings,  and 
crude  antimony,  and  calcine  them  together,  at  a  hi<di 
temperature:  in  other  words,  to  take  phofphate  &of 
lime,  which  already  contains  a  great  excefs  of  lime, 
and  add  to  it  an  oxide  of  antimony.  In  this  procefs* 
it  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  phofphoric  acid  of  the’ 
bone  or  hartfhorn  will  faturate  not  only  the  lime  with 
which  it  was  originally  combined,  but,  in  addition  to 
it,  a  new  portion  of  metallic  oxide,  and  a  new  por¬ 
tion  of  lime.  For  what  little  fulpburic  acid  might, 
during  the  procefs,  have  been  formed  by  the  combuf- 
tion  of  the  lulphur  of  the  crude  antimony,  is  diffipated, 
at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  to  which  the 
powder  is  expofed. 

t  Every  oxide  of  antimony  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  is  volatile  at  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  it  would 
therefore  be  hazardous  to  afferf,  that  it  is  poffible  to 
preferve  always  the  lame  proportion  of  antimony, 
whatever  care  may  be  employed  in  diredting  the 
operation;  and  a  diffimilarity  in  the  chymical  refult 
muft  neceffarily  be  attended  with  uncertainty  in  the 
medical  application. 

‘  To  this  property  may  be  added  another,  no  lefs 
conducive  to  error,  lhat  portion  of  oxide  of  antw 
mony  which  is  not  volatilized,  becomes,  in  a  great 
mcafure,  infoluble  in  all  the  acids.  What  the  effects  of 
the  galtric  juice  may  be  upon  a  fubftance  which  refills 
the  action  even  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  it  is  not  my 
purpofe  to  determine.  It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  fay, 
that,  as  the  quantity  of  infoluble  matter,  in  a  given 
quantity  of  Dr.  James’s  powder,  prepared  at  different 
times,  may  vary,  the  effefit  of  any  dofe  alfo  may  differ, 

according  to  the  proportions  of  foluble  and  infoluble 
matter. 


8 1  look 
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*  I  look  upon  it  as  a  fortunate  circumdance,  that 
thofe  experiments  and  obfervations  which  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  exided  as  a 
dandard  to  which  I  might  refer  my  own  attempts, 
and  by  which  I  might  edimate  their  validity.  Dr. 
Pearfon  has  proved  (as .by  my  own  experiments  I  have 
found),  that  in  Dr.  James’s  powder  about  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  refifted  the  action  of  every  acid,  in  exa¬ 
mining  fome  of  the  pidvis  antimonialis  of  the  London 
Pharrrlacopceia,  I  found  the  average  quantity  of  info- 
luble  matter  to  be  about  forty-four  per  cent.  This 
proportion,  however,  was  liable  to  confiderable  varia¬ 
tion.* 

4  The  powder  here  treated  of  is  denominated,  by  Dr. 
Pearfon,  a  triple  fait,  or  a  real  ternary  combination  of 
a  double  bads  (lime  and  antimony)  with  phofphoric 
acid.  What  I  have  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  acid  contained  in  bone  or  hartfhorn,  as 
being  too  fmall  to  faturate  a  new  portion  of  thefe 
bafes,  may  throw  fome  doubts  upon  the  pollibility  of 
any  fuch  combination  in  the  prefent  cafe.  But  I  have 
made  fome  more  direfl  experiments,  which  tend  to 
prove  that  no  fuch  combination  does  exift. 

*  I  took  fome  white  oxide  of  antimony  {formerly 
called  Algaroth  powder,  precipitated  by  water  from 
muriate  of  antimony),  and  heated  it  for  a  long  time 
with  phofphoric  acid.  1  decanted  the  liquor,  and 
wafhed  the  powder  that  remained.  No  antimony 
could  be  found  in  the  liquor;  nor  could  any  traces  of 
phofphoric  acid  be  detected  in  the  reiiduary  oxide  of 
antimony.  I  then  took  a  Tolu t ion  of  muriate  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  divided  it  into  two  equal  parts:  into  one, 
I  poured  diflilled  water;  and  into  the  other,  a  folution 

*  ‘  I  find,  from  the  information  of  feveral  medical  gentlemen,  that  the 
PULVis  antimonialis  is  generally  confidered  as  Wronger  than  Dr, 
James’s  powder.  Thi3  feems  rather  extraordinary,  when  vve  conhder 
that  the  quantity  of  infoluble  matter  is  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter;  and  would  almolt  lead  us  to  fufpeit  it  to  be  the  active  part 
of  the  medicine, 
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of  phofphate  of  foda.  In  each  liquor,  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate  was  formed  ;  which  precipitates,  after  being 
well  wafhed,  were  dried.  The  weight  of  both  was 
the  fame  ;  whereas,  it  is  evident  that,  had  any  phof* 
phoric  acid  been  combined  with  the  oxide,  there 
would  have  been  an  augmentation  of  weight  in  that 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  folution  of  phofphate 
of  foda.  This  precipitate  likewife,  upon  examination 
gave  no  traces  of  phofphoric  acid.  From  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  it  appears,  that  there  exifts  no  combination 
which  can  be  denominated  a  phofphate  of  antimony. 

‘To  attempt  an  explanation  o t  the  real  nature  of 
the  powder  here  fpoken  of,  I  had  recourfe  to  fome  ex^ 
periments  of  Monf.  Berthollet.  By  detonating  ful- 
phuret  of  antimony  and  nitrate  of  potafh  in  a  cruci¬ 
ble,  he  obtained  a  mats,  which  he  reduced  to  pow¬ 
der,  and  wafhed.  The  liquor  gave,  upon  evaporation, 
a  cryflallized  fait,  which  M.  Berthollet  terms  an  anti* 
moniate  of  potajh .  I  never  could  fucceed  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  form  a  fimilar  combination  between  the 
above  white  oxide  of  antimony  and  potafh,  owing,  I 
believe,  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  oxigen  contained 
therein,  compared  with  that  which  is  combined  with 
the  oxide  obtained  by  detonation,  I  cannot  there¬ 
fore  fay,  that  the  powder  in  queftion  is,  in  any  de¬ 
gree,  what  M.  Berthollet  would  call  an  antirhoniate 
of  lime .  ' 

‘But  be  the  (late,  whether  of  mixture  or  of  com¬ 
bination,  what  it  may,  my  purpofe  is  to  endeavour 
to  produce  a  fubftance,  which,  from  its  certain  mode  of 
preparation,  may  be  more  equal  and  conftant  in  its 
e  fie  els.  / 

‘  Diffolve,  together  cr  feparately,  in  the  leafl  poffible 
portion  of  muriatic  acid,  equal  parts  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  white  oxide  ot  antimony  and  of  phofphate  of 
lime.*  Pour  this  folution  gradually  into  diflilled  wa¬ 
ter, 

*  *  In  order  to  procure  the  phofphate  of  lime,  I  diffolved  in  muriatic 
acid  a  quantity  ot  calcined  bone,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  in  its 

ttate 
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ter,  previoufly  alkalizated  by  a  Sufficient  quantity  of 
ammonia.  A  white  and  abundant  precipitate  will 
take  place,  which,  well  wafhed  and  dried,  is  the  Sub¬ 
stitute  1  propofe  for  Dr,  James’s  powder. 

‘The  theory  of  this  precipitation  is  fo  clear  and 
Simple,  that  it  does  not  require  any  comment.  It  may 
be  uieful,  however,  to  thofe  who  with  to  make  this 
preparation,  to  remark,  that  it  is  absolutely  neceffary 
that  the  Solution  of  pholphate  of  lime  and  of  oxide  of 
antimbny,  in  muriatic  acid,  Should,  after  being  well 
mixed,  be  poured  into  the  alkaline  liquor,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  precipitate  homogeneous  throughout  the  ope¬ 
ration.  For,  fliould  the  alkaline  liquor  be  poured  into 
the  acid  folution ,  the  water  of  the  former  would  a £fc 
upon  the  entire  mafs  of  oxide  of  antimony,  while  the 
alkali  would  precipitate  the  phofphate  of  lime  only  as 
it  Saturated  the  acid  which  held  that  fait  in  folution: 
thus,  the  precipitate  would  contain  more  antimony  in 
the  beginning  j  and  towards  the  end,  the  phofphate  of 
lime  would  be  predominant.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
too,  a  pure  alkali  is  preferable  to  its  carbonate;  for  the 
carbonic  acid  difengaged,  would  retain  in  folution  a 
portion  of  phofphate  ot  lime. 

4  Whether  this  composition  be  a  chyrnical  combina¬ 
tion,  or  a  mixture,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  deter¬ 
mine;  but,  for  the  reafons  above  mentioned,  in  Speak¬ 
ing  of  Dr.  James’s  powder,  I  believe  it  to  be  merely 
a  very  intimate  mixture.  At  all  events  it  mud  be 
more  homogeneous  than  any  that  can  be  prepared  in 

ftate  of  greateil  eaufticity.  By  this  means,  the  excefs  of  muriatic  acki,, 
which  held  in  folution  the  phofphate  of  lime,  is  faturated,  and  the 
phofphate  is  precipitated;  but  no  muriate  of  lime  is  decompofed,  if 
the  ammonia  is  quite  free  from  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  molt  diredt 
method  of  obtaining  phofphate  of  lime  pure.  This  fait  is  not  decom_ 
pofed,  as  fome  have  afierted,  by  muriatic  acid,  but  merely  dilTolved  by 
it-  I  have  been  induced  to  date  fully  thefe  particulars,  becaufe  from 
the  beneficial  effedfs  of  this  fait  in  the  treatment  of  rachitis,  as  pro- 
pofed  by  M.  Bonhomme  (Annales  be  Chimie,  Vol.  18.  p.  113), 
at  may  become  of  general  ufe.  The  oxide  of  antimony  I  obtained  by 
precipitating,  by  water,  the  common  butter  of  antimony  ttf  the  (hops.* 
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the  dry  way.  It  is  entirely  foluble  in  every  acid  that 
can  diffolve  either  phofphate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  anti¬ 
mony  feparateiy;  and  to  have  it  conftantly  and  uni¬ 
formly  the  fame,  no  further  addrefs,  in  preparing  it,  is 
required,  than  to  avoid  the  errors  I  have  mentioned; 

‘  As,  after  fome  medical  trials  of  the  powder,  it  was 
fuggeffed  to  me,  that  it  might  be  advantageous  to  ren¬ 
der  it  fome  what  ftronger,  1  prepared  another  portion, 
by  taking  two  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  but  one 
of  phofphate  of  lime,  and  precipitating  as  above  de- 
fcribed.  The  medicinal  power  was  then  confiderably 
increafed. 

‘Dr.  James’s  powder  is  a  medicine  which  has  been 
fo  long  in  ufe,  and  is  fo  defervedly  ranked  among  the 
moft  valuable  we  poffefs,  that  every  attempt  to  render 
the  procefs  for  preparing  it  more  Ample  and  more  cer¬ 
tain  mud  be  allowed  to  be  of  fome  importance.  But 
whatever  reafon  there  was  to  think,  by  arguing  upon 
its  chymical  properties,  that  I  had  really  fucceeded  in 
improving  its  medicinal  virtues,  it  (till  remained  to  be 
proved,  by  aCtual  experiment,  that  the  hoped  for  fuo 
cefs  was  not  merely  conjectural.  To  afcertain  this, 

1  gave  fome  of  my  powder  to  Dr.  Crichton,  Dr.  Ba- 
bington,  and  Mr.  Abernethy;  gentlemen,  whofe  ex¬ 
it  en  five  praCtice  and  acknowledged  (kill  fufficiently  en¬ 
abled  them  to  judge  of  its  medical  properties.  They  all 
concur  in  opinion,  that,  in  its  general  effeCts,  it  agrees 
with  Dr.  James’s  powder  and  the  pulvis  antimonialis ; 
but,  that  it  is  more  mild,  and  confequently  may  be 
given  in  larger  quantities,  feldom  producing  naufea 
or  vomiting,  in  dofes  of  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  grains.* 

19.  ‘  Cafe  of  a  young  Gentleman,  who  recovered  his 
Sight  when  feven  Years  of  Age,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  it  by  CataraCts,  before  he  was  a  Year  old  ; 
with  Remarks.  By  Mr.  James  Ware,  Surgeon.*  The 
•difeafe  in  this  cafe  was  not  the  refult  of  any  evident 
caufe,  and  was  only  accidentally  difcovered  when  the 

child 
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child  was  nearly  twelve  months  old.  He  is  laid,  indeed, 
to  have  cut  his  teeth  with  great  pain,  and  frequently 
with  violent  convulfive  fits,  when  about  fix  months 
old.  In  performing  the  operation  with  the  couching 
needle,  it  was  found,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  that 
the  cataract  was  of  a  foft  confidence,  in  confequence 
of  which  it  could  not  be  depreded.  A  large  aperture, 
therefore,  was  made  through  the  capfule,  by  means 
of  which  the  crydalline  was  brought  into  contact  with 
the  other  humours,  and  was  gradually  abforbed.  On 
the  fecond  day  it  was  found  that  the  operation  had 
been  fuccefsful,  the  child  not  only  didinguifhing  dif¬ 
ferent  objedts  with  tolerable  precifion,  but  being  able 
alfo  to  judge  pretty  accurately  of  didances.  Before 
this  time  he  had  never  didinguidied  by  fight  any  fort 
of  objedt,  and  when  he  wiflied  to  difcover  colours, 
which  he  could  only  do  when  they  were  very  ftrong, 
he  had  always  been  obliged  to  hold  the  coloured  ob~ 
jedt  to  his  eye,  and  a  little  on  one  fide,  to  avoid  the 
projedtion  of  the  nofe. 

Having  defcribed  the  operation  and  the  refult,  Mr. 
Ware  inditutes  a  brief  comparifon  of  the  circum* 
dances  attending  it,  with  thofe  which  took  place  in 
the  well-known  indance  related  by  Mr.  Chefelden, 
The  patient  in  the  latter  cafe  was  fuppofed  to  be  born 
blind,  and  had  the  operation  of  depreffion  performed 
when  he  was  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Chefelden ’& 
patient,  who  is  dated  “  to  have  been  fo  far  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  judgment  of  didance,  that  he  thought  all  ob¬ 
jedts  touched  his  eyes,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  lkin,n 
the  patient,  in  the  prefent  indance,  didinguidied  the 
didance  and  figure  of  objedts  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
Other  cafes  of  a  dmilar  nature  have  led  the  author  to 
fufpedt  that  children,  from  whom  cataracts  had  been 
extra  died,  had  a  notion  of  didance  the  drd  moment 
they  were  able  to  fee.  We  would  fubmit  it,  however^ 
to  the  ingenious  author’s  confideration,  that  the  cafe 

vol,  viii.  H  h  above 
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above  defcribed,  and  probably  the  others  alluded  to5 
are  not  perfeftly  analogous  to  that  defcribed  by 
Mr.  Chefelden.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  blindnefs  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  beem  complete;  whilft  in  the  former 
there  was  a  manifeft  degree  of  viiion,  as  proved  by 
the  diftinftion  of  colours;  and  this  could  not  but  be 
attended  with  fome  knowledge  of  the  figure  or  out¬ 
line  of  bodies,  however  imperfect.  A  judgment  of 
diftance,  therefore,  might  probably  in  this  cafe,  as  iii 
others,  have  been  the  refult  of  a  connexion  between 
the  fenfes  of  fight  and  feeling,  acquired  by  expe¬ 
rience. 

Some  remarks  are  fubjoined  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  cataraft  may  bed:  be  removed,  when 
children  are  born  with  this  diforder,  and  the  time 
when  it  is  moft  proper  to  perform  the  operation  J 

The  Baron  de  Wenzel,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Cata- 
raft,  recommends,  in  all  cafes  of  this  diforder,  without 
making  any  exceptions,  the  operation  of  extraftion,  in 
preference  to  that  of  depreffion.  But  although,  in  the 
cafe  of  grown  perfons,  the  operation  of  extraftion  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  very  great  advantages  over  the  other, 
yet,  in  the  cafe  of  children,  Mr.  Ware  is  inclined  to 
prefer  the  latter.  Children  cannot,  he  obferves,  be 
depended  on  to  fubmit,  with  due  fieadinefs,  to  the 
repeated  introduftion  of  inftruments,  which  is  fome- 
times  neceflfary  in  extrafting  the  cataraft;  and  the 
eyes  of  fome  are  fo  fmall,  even  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years,  and  in  fuch  a  conftant  rolling  mo¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  properly  to  accom- 
plifh  the  operation.  Depreffion  being  more  eafy  to 
perform,  has  this  advantage  in  the  cafe  of  children, 
that  it  may  be  performed  with  equal  fafety  when  they 
are  only  feven  years  of  age,  as  at  any  fubfequent  pe¬ 
riod  of  their  lives.  And  where  the  cataraft  is  fluid* 
and  cannot  confequently  be  deprefled,  if  the  couching 
needle  be  paffed  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  ufuaJly  in¬ 
troduced 
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troduced  to  deprefs  the  catarafl,  and  thereby  a  large 
aperture  be  made  in  the  capfule  of  the  cryftalline 
(which  operation,  the  author  obferves,  may  be  per« 
formed  with  perfect  fafety,  and  with  very  little  pain 
to  the  patient,  whilft:  the  eye  is  fixed  with  a  fpeculuni 
oculi),  the  opaque  cryftalline,  being  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours,  will* 
in  a  (horter  or  longer  fpace  of  time,  according  to  its 
degree  of  foftnefs,  be  abforbed;  and  if  there  be  not  an 
opacity  in  the  capfule,  as  well  as  in  the  cryftalline, 
the  pupil  will  become  clear,  and  the  patient  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  very  ufeful  fight.  If,  in  addition  to  the  opa¬ 
city  of  the  cryftalline,  the  capfule  be  alfo  opaque* 
and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  operation  do  not 
prove  fuccefsful,  the  eye  wall  neverthelefs  be  perfectly 
uninjured,  and  it  will  be  as  fit,  at  a  fubfequent  period* 
to  have  the  capfule  extradfed,  as  it  would  have  been 
if  no  attempt  of  the  above  kind  had  been  previoufly 
made. 

From  the  whole  of  the  obfervations  the  author  de« 
duces  the  following  conclufions. 

‘  Firft,  When  children  are  born  blind,  in  confequence 
of  having  cataraffs  in  their  eyes,  they  are  never  fo  totally 
deprived  of  fight,  as  not  to  be  able  to  diftinguifti  co¬ 
lours;  and  though  they  cannot  fee  the  figure  of  an  ob- 
je£l,  nor  even  its  colour,  unlefs  it  be  placed  within  a 
very  fhort  diftance,  they  neverthelefs  can  tell  whether* 
when  within  this  diftance,  it  be  brought  nearer  to,  or 
carried  farther  from  them. 

‘.Secondly,  In  confequence  of  this  power,  whilft  in 
a  ftate  of  comparative  blindnefs,  children  who  have 
their  catarafts  removed,  are  enabled,  immediately  on 
the  acquilition  of  fight,  to  form  lome  judgment  of 
the  diftance  and  even  of  the  outline  of  thofe  ftrongly 
defined  objects,  with  the  colour  of  which  they  were 
previoufiy  acquainted. 

‘  Thirdly,  When  children  have  been  born  with  ca¬ 
taracts,  the  cryftalline  humour  has  generally,  if  not 
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always,  been  found  either  in  a  foft,  or  fluid  ftate.  1^ 
therefore,  it  be  not  accompanied  with  an  opacity, 
either  in  the  anterior  or  pofterior  portion  of  the  capiule, 
and  this  capfule  be  largely  punftured  with  the  couch¬ 
ing  needle,  introduced  in  the  way  in  which  this  inftru- 
ment  is  ufually  employed  to  deprefs  the  cataraft, 
there  is  reafon  to  expeft  that  the  opaque  matter  will, 
fooner  or  later,  be  abforbed,  the  pupil  become  clear, 
and  the  fight  refiored. 

*  Fourthly,  If,  in  addition  to  the  opacity  of  the  cry f- 
talline  humour,  its  capfule  be  alfo  opaque,  either  in 
its  anterior  or  pofterior  portion,  or  in  both  (which 
eircumftance  cannot  be  alcertained  before  the  opera¬ 
tion),  and,  in  confequence  of  this,  the  operation  above 
mentioned  fhould  not  prove  fuccefsful,  it  will  not  pre¬ 
clude  the  performance  of  extraftion  afterwards,  if 
this  be  thought  advifable. 

‘  Fifthly,  The  operation  above  mentioned  being 
much  more  eafy  to  perform  than  that  of  extraction, 
and  it  being  poflible  to  fix  the  eye  with  perfect  fafety 
during  its  performance,  by  means  of  a  fpeculum  oculi, 
it  may  be  undertaken  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  the 
latter  operation;  and  a  chance  may  of  courfe  be  given 
to  the  patient  of  receiving  inftruftion,  without  the 
lofs  of  time  which  has  ufually  been  thought  unavoid¬ 
able,  when  children  are  born  with  this  diforderh 
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"X 

WE  are  now  entering  into  the  confideration  of 
Haemorrhagy ,  a  fubjeft  that,  we  have  no  hefi- 
tation  in  faying,  the  ftudent  will  find  here  treated  with 

a  degree 
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a  degree  of  mintftenefs  and  precifion  that  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  moil  lively  intereft,  and  to  contribute 
effentially  to  his  improvement  in  this  mod  important 
branch  of  furgery. 

The  author  firft  gives  a  hiftorical  {ketch  of  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  older  furgeons  in  cafes  of  haemorrhagy, 
when  the  actual  cautery  and  ftyptics,  compofed  of  the 
moft  ftimulating  and  corrofive  matters,  formed  the 
chief  rpeans  with  which  they  Were  acquainted  for  the 
fuppreftion  of  dangerous  bleedings,  The  agaric  and 
fponge  are  inventions  of  later  date.  Of  the  latter  the 
merits  are  thus  difplayed. 

\  €  The  fponge,  which  has  been  ufed  chiefly  by  the 
celebrated  Mr.  White,  is  more  ufetul  than  the  agaric ; 
it  is  like  it  in  its  operation,  is  really  of  value  in  prac¬ 
tice  ;  not  to  take  the  precedency  of  the  needle,  but  to 
allift  it.  The  fponge  can  be  very  thoroughly  dried,  it 
can  be  compreffed  into  a  very  final  1  compafs,  it  can 
take  any  fhape,  and  may  be  thruft  down  into  cavities 
and  narrow  wounds  where  the  needle  cannot  go ;  it 
can  be  made  fo  hard,  and  preffed  fo  firm,  by  laying 
com  preftes  over  it,  as  to  have  at  once  the  effeft  of  a 
comprefs  and  of  a  fpongepor  rather  of  a  comprefs 
having  this  curious  property,  that  at  firft  it  preftes  mo¬ 
derately,  but,  if  one  drop  of  blood  elcapes,  the  com¬ 
prefs  fwells  by  abforbing  the  blood,  lull  preferves  its 
contaff  with  the  bleeding  artery,  and  fwells  more,  and 
preftes  harder,  exactly  in  proportion  as  fuch  prelfure 
is  required.  This  is  plainly  the  effeft  of  a  fponge, 
whether  it  be  nitched  in  betwixt  two  bones,  to  com¬ 
prefs  an  artery  which  the  needle  cannot  reach,  or 
whether  it  be  laid  flat  upon  an  open  fore;  as  after  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  breaft,  or  after  an  amputation  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  fafhion,  where  the  furgeon  ufed  to 
drefs  his  flump  open,  and  to  heap  compreffes  tied  with 
a  firm  bandage  above  each  piece  of  agaric  or  fponge, 
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The  agaric  poffeffing  a  degree  of  this  property  is  of 
life ;  even  our  common  lint  pofieffes  this  quality  of 
abforbing  and  fwelling  in  a  flight  degree.  .  But  the 
agaric  and  fponge  are  both  fo  excellent  in  this  refped, 
that  even  thofe  who  are  the  lead  inclined  to  ufe  them 
mull  acknowledge  that,  though  the  agaric  will  often 
fail,  it  has  yet  enabled  furgeons  to  perform  the  greateft 
amputations  fafely.  And  the  fponge,  by  Mr.  Vfhite  s 
pradice,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  hand  by  the  fide  of 
the  ligature  to  affift  it.  I  am  fenfible  that  by  thruft- 
ing  down  a  fponge  I  have  faved  a  patient  s  life  when 
I  could  not  have  extricated  myfelf  by  any  nicer  opera¬ 
tion.’ 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  needle  and  ligature  for  the 
fuppreffion  of  haemorrhagy  by  Ambrofe  Pare  (impro¬ 
perly  here  termed  Parous),  forms  an  epoch  in  me¬ 
dical  fcience,  fcarcely  inferior,  it  is  juftly  remarked, 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
by  the  immortal  Harvey.  Yet,  as  has  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  on  fuch  occafions,  its  introdudion  was  oppofed, 
and  the  author  vilified,  by  his  cotemporaries,  and  was 
not  o-enerally  adopted  in  pradice  till  near  two  centu¬ 
ries  afterwards.  A  long  detail  of  the  difputes  that 
exifted  between  Pare  and  the  phyficians  of  his  time 
is  o-iven,  but  which  is  better  calculated  to  amufe  than 
to  mftrud  the  ftudent.  Pare  had  three  general  ways 
of  tying  an  artery:  by  palling  the  needle  round  the  ar¬ 
tery,  down  on  one  fide  and  up  the  other,  and  fo  tying 
in  with  it  a  quantity  of  flefh :  ‘or  by  drawing  the  arte¬ 
ries  out  from  the  wound,  as  from  the  face  of  a  (lump, 
by  the  artery  forceps  with  a  fpring  handle,  which  he 
called  valet  a  patin:  or  by  ftriking  the  needle  above 
the  place  of  the  wound,  through  the  flefh  of  the  limb, 
down  quite  to  the  bone,  fo  as  to  tie  in  the  great  artery 
of  the  limb,  and  along  with  it  much  of  the  flefh. 
Such  is  the  fyftem  of  inftrudion  on  this  fubjed,  which 

has  fcarcely  been  improved  by  modern  furgerv.  . 
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Previous  to  treating  on  the  artificial  means  of  fup- 
prefling  hsemorrhagy,  the  author  confiders  the  natural 
caufes  by  which  a  hnsmorrhagy  is  flopped.  ‘When 
haemorrhagy  flops  of  its  own  accord/  he  obferves,  ‘  it 
is  neither  from  the  retraftion  of  arteries,  nor  the  con- 
flriQion  of  its  fibres,  nor  the  formation  of  clots,  but 
by  the  cellular  fubftance  which  furrounds  the  artery 
being  injefled  with  blood/ 

Aneurifm,  even  that  which  proceeds  from  a  direct 
wound  of  the  artery,  grows  very  flowly,  When  the 
brachial  artery  is  wounded  in  bleeding,  we  find  no 
tumour  on  the  firft  day;  on  the  fecond  or  third  day 
the  aneurifm  begins  to  form,  but  is  then  no  bigger 
than  a  pea:  it  is  only  after  five  or  fix  weeks  that  it 
acquires  iuch  a  fize  as  to  make  it  the  iubjett  of  an, 
operation.  This  flow  growth  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  artery  was  not  wounded  through  all  its  coats,  but 
that  the  internal  one  remained  entire,  and  by  its  diia- 
tation  gave  rife  to  the  tumour.  Hence  they  expected 
to  be  able  by  compreffion  to  reduce  the  dilated  part, 
ftill  preferving  the  canal  of  the  veflel  entire. 

There  is,  however,  the  author  remarks,  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  opinion  of  an  artery  being  wounded  in  its 
external  coat  merely;  nor  is  it  lefs  imaginary,  that 
the  blood  can  be  pufhed  back  from  the  aneurifmal  bag 
into  the  artery.  There  is  only  one  cafe  where  this 
can  be  done,  and  that  is,  in  the  aneurifmal  varix, 
where  the  artery  and  vein,  being  both  wounded,  have 
not  healed  apart,  but  have  adhered,  a  free  communi¬ 
cation  being  formed  betwixt  the  artery  and  vein;  the 
vein  is  dilated  by  the  pulfations  of  the  artery,  the 
blood  is  ftill  circulating,  and  fluid.  But  in  the  proper 
aneurifm,  the  blood  is  firmly  coagulated ;  and  when 
the  tumour  appears  to  fubfide  on  preffure,  the  fubfi- 
dence  is  occafioned  by  the  finking  of  the  blood  into 
the  furrounding  cellular  fubflance. 

The  wound  of  an  artery  will  not  heal  by  adhefion, 
fo  as  to  preferve  the  continuity  of  the  canal;  for  the 
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arterial  coats  are,  in  their  nature,  hard,  unyielding,  and 
callous;  a  clot  is  ufually  interpofed  betwixt  the  lips 
of  the  wound  ;  the  blood  runs  freely  along  the  canal 
of  the  artery,  ready  to  flow  through  the  flit  upon  the 
flighteft  exertion  of  the  arm,  or  flighted  motion  of  the 
clot;  and  there  lies  a  conliderable  collection  of  blood 
between  the  wound  of  the  artery  and  any  comprefs 
that  we  can  apply.  Attempts  have  been  made,  one 
by  the  author  himfelf,  to  unite  the  lips  of  the  wound 
in  the  artery  by  future,  but  failed.  Mr.  Lambert, 

of  Newcaftle,  indeed,  once  fucceeded  in  this  opera¬ 
tion. 

_  When  compreffion  fucceeds  in  the  cure  of  aneu- 
rifm,  it  operates,  the  author  remarks,  by  obliterating 
the  canal  of  the  artery.  The  tumour  is  preffed 
againft  the  artery,  the  artery  is  flattened  betwixt  the 
tumour  and  the  bone,  the  circulation  in  the  main 
channel  is  interrupted,  and  the  collateral  channels  are 
enlarged  till  they  become  able  to  fupport  the  arm, 
and  fupply  it  with  blood:  when  thefe  lefler  arteries 
are  fo  enlarged,  and  rendered  active,  as  to  work  the 
blood  forwards,  it  not  only  forfakes  the  main  trunk, 
but  has_a  tendency  to  continue  in  this  new  rout. 
The  main  artery  is  forfaken  of  the  blood,  its  tides 
are  kept  in  clofe  contaQ,  they  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  the  artery  becomes,  like  the  hypogaftric  arteries 
or  umbilical  vein,  a  firm  cord. 

‘lam  perfuaded  the  old  phyficians  accomplifhed 
with  their  comprefs  exactly  the  fame  operation  that 
we  perform  with  the  needle;  they  obliterated  the  ca¬ 
nal  of  the  artery;  and  had  they  underftood  the  patho¬ 
logy  of  this  difeafe,  or  the  effeft  of  their  own  opera¬ 
tions,  they  would  have  been  able,  I  am  perfuaded,  to 
have  defcribed  to  us  the  period  of  coldnefs  and  of  in¬ 
terrupted  pulfe,  and  the  manner  of  its  return,  juft  as 
diftinffiy  in  their  operation  by  compreffion  as  in  our’s 
by  incifion ;  and  certainly  had  they  fucceeded,  as  they 
imagined  they  did,  viz.  by  difcufiing  the  tumour  and 
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healing  the  wounded  artery,  they  wrou!d  have  told  us, 
in  place  ot  this  duriliem  nerveam  et  folidam ,  how  the 
pnlie  was  felt  in  the  bending  of  the  arm,  as  diftin&ly 
after  the  cure  as  before  the  artery  was  wounded. 
They  would  have  comprefled  the  artery  only  till  they 
had  obliterated  it,  and  then  have  left  the  abforption 
to  Nature  j  but  would  not  furely  have  continued  this 
fevere  bandage  tor  years.’ 

It  i^  admitted,  however,  that,  at  the  very  firft  mo¬ 
ment  after  the  punfture  of  an  artery  in  bleeding,  it  is 
poffible  to  fucceed  in  re-uniting  the  wounded  artery  by 
compreffion.  But  this  can  only  be  before  the  aneu- 
rifm  is  formed,  before  any  tumour  of  blood  is  inter- 
pofed  betwixt  the  comprefs  and  the  artery,  before  the 
cellular  fubfiance  is  crammed  with  blood,  or  feparated 
from  that  artery,  which  it  fhould  fupport  and  aflift  in 
its  adhefion.  Aneurifm  in  this  cafe  is  prevented,  not 
cured. 

The  feveral  forms  which  a  wounded  artery  may  af¬ 
lame  are  thus  clearly  defcribed :  ‘  Firft,  it  generally 
happens,  after  any  accident  of  this  kind,  that  the 
compreilion  which  the  furgeon  makes,  while  it  pre¬ 
vents  the  outward  bleeding,  is  not  fufficient  entirely 
to  fubdue  the  action  of  the  artery,  which  bleeds  in¬ 
wardly  !  The  blood  is  then  poured  out  under  the  fafcia  1 
the  holes,  or  lancet-wounds,  in  both  (ides  of  the  vein 
(through  which  the  artery  was  ltruck),  heal!  the  blood 
is  extravafated  under  the  fafcia,  and  the  fafcia,  by  its 
great  ftrength  and  tenfion,  refills  the  effulion,  fo  that 
it  takes  place  very  ilowly.  It  is  thus,  that,  in  about 
a  month  or  fix  weeks,  the  common  aneurifm  of  the 
arm  is  formed,  having,  for  its  external  coat  the  thick 
iafcia  of  the  biceps  mufcle. 

c  Secondly,  It  fometimes  happens,  that  the  preffure 
made  by  the  furgeon  at  the  time  of  the  accident  is 
fo  fteady  as  to  produce  an  adhefion  of  the  wounded 
lips  of  the  artery  with  the  wound  of  the  fafcia:  then  the 
dileafe  does  not  appear  in  its  proper  form  3  there  is  no 
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refiftance  from  the  fafcia  j  the  artery  does  not  ejeft  its 
blood  ffowly  into  the  cellular  fubftance  under  the 
fafcia,  but  drives  it  freely  under  the  common  cellular 
fubftance  of  the  fkin  :  the  regular  form  of  the  difeafe, 
the  circumfcribed  tumour,  is  wanting,  and  the  whole 
arm,  from  the  fhoulder  to  the  wrift,  is  black  with  ex» 
travafated  blood,  as  if  mortified. 

5  Thirdly,  It  often  happens  that  the  preffure  is  ftill 
more  correft,  fteady,  and  well  fupported,  and  the  vein 
on  the  outfide  of  the  fafcia  is  kept  in  clofe  contact 
with  the  fafcia;  while  the  wounded  artery  within  the 
fafcia  is  kept  in  clofe  contaft  with  the  inner  furface  1 
The  artery  unites  with  the  inner  furface  of  the  fafcia, 
the  vein  unites  with  its  external  furface ;  and  a  lateral 
communication  being  thus  eftablifhed  betwixt  the  ar¬ 
tery  and  vein,  the  vein  is  dilated  by  the  force  of  the 
artery  into  a  varix,  which,  from  the  nature  ot  its  con** 
nexion  with  the  artery,  is  named  aneurifmal  varix. 
In  this  difeafe  the  blood  paffes  fo  eaftly  into  the  vein, 
that  little  blood  goes  downwards  along  the  artery ; 
the  arm  below  is  irapoverifhed  of  blood,  and  is  greatly 
weakened;  the  dilatation  of  the  vein  increafes  almoft: 
to  burfting;  and  as  the  vein  and  artery,  though  they 
run  parallel,  are  not  in  contact  with  each  other,  but 
are  feparated  by  the  fheet  of  tendon,  named  the  fafcia, 
the  communication  betwixt  the  vein  and  artery  comes 
to  be  of  confiderable  length!  by  emptying  the  dilated 
vein,  and  pinching  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  you 
can  diftindfly  feel  the  communication  betwixt  them. 

c  Fourthly,  The  artery  where  it  lies  within  the  faf¬ 
cia  is  furrounded  with  a  fet  of  fmall  concomitant 
veins,  which,  from  their  encircling  the  artery,  are 
named  veiue  comite  si  or  Jatellites ;  thefe  alio  are  feme- 
times  ftruck  with  the  lancet;  and,  by  continued  pref¬ 
fure,  the  artery,  the  internal  vein,  the  fafcia,  and  the 
external  vein,  are  all  mailed  together  with  a  confi¬ 
derable  degree  of  confufion,  and  thickening  of  parts! 
But  however  confufed  the  other  appearances  may  be 
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In  fuch  a  cafe,  this  circumftance  will  diftinftly  mark 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe;  that,  in  performing  the 
operation  (as  there  are  two  veins  and  one  artery  united 
by  adhefion),  the  furgeon  will  find  two  fucceffive 
facs  of  blood,  one  under  the  other,  with  a  fmall  orifice 
of  communication  betwixt  them/ 

Mr.  Bell  next  confiders  the  condition  of  an  artery 
when^tied  with  ligatures.  This  queftion  is  of  no 
fmall  importance,  tor  its  folution  will  enable  us  to  un¬ 
derhand  the  nature  of  thofe  fecondary  haemorrhages 
which  follow  operations,  and  which  are  fo  alarming 
to  the  furgeon  and  dangerous  to  the  patient.  The  li¬ 
gatures  applied  round  an  artery  operate,  he  obferves, 
'by  making  the  feveral  points  of  the  arterial  canal  pafs 
through  the  feveral  ftages  of  inflammation,  from  ad- 
helion  in  one  point  to  gangrene  in  another.  The 
fpace  included  between  the  ligatures,  when  two  are 
employed,  falls  into  gangrene;  the  fpace  immediately 
under  the  firidlure  of  each  ligature  adheres  :  this  ad- 
helion  prevents  the  gangrene  or  the  inflammation  pafl- 
ifing  along  the  higher  parts  of  the  arterial  canal;  but 
the  inflammation  affedfs  the  arterial  tube  a  little  way 
upwards  and  downwards,  fo  as  to  thicken  its  walls 
and  contradf  its  cavity,  whence  the  canal  of  the  ar¬ 
tery  is  obliterated  a  little  way  beyond  the  exact  place 
where  it  is  tied. 

The  burlling  of  an  artery  after  it  feems  fecurely 
tied,  arifes  fometimes  from  the  unfavourable  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  artery.  We  are  fenfible,  towards  the  de¬ 
cline  of  life,  of  changes  in  the  great  arterial  trunks  i 
the  cellular  fubfiance  which  joins  the  coats  of  the 
arteries  is  difealed;  the  whole  tube  is  ill  difpofed  to 
pafs  through  thofe  changes  which  are  familiar  to  the 
other  foft  parts.  They  do  not  adhere,  inflame,  thicken, 
and  obliterate,  as  found  parts  do.  They  are  too 
brittle  to  bear  a  ligature,  and  break  and  tear  acrofs 
at  the  moment  of  tying  it.  If  the  coats  refill  the  li¬ 
gature 
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gature  at  firft,  they  do  not  adhere;  and  of  courfe, 
when  the  ligature  falls  off,  the  artery  opens,  and  the 
hasmorrhagy  returns. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  this  unhealthy  condition  of  an  artery 
that  fecondary  haemorrhagy  is  moft  frequently  owing. 
The  indifpofition  of  the  arteries  never  can  explain  the 
difference  of  danger  in  the  two  operations  of  aneurifm 
and  amputation.  In  the  latter  cafe  the  arteries  rarely 
give  way.  But  in  the  operation  for  aneurifm  of  the 
thigh,  the  difference  of  lecurity  is  very  great;  for  this 
operation  is,  on  the  other  hand,  fo  full  of  uncertainty 
and  danger,  that  hardly  any  cafe  can  be  mentioned  in 
which  the  furgeons  have  not  been  alarmed,  and  the 
patient  in  great  danger  from  fecondary  haemorrhagy  :  it 
is  an  operation  never  performed  but  by  furgeons  of  the 
firft  eminence ;  and  yet  more,  perhaps,  have  died  than 
have  furvjved  it.  This  frequent  failure  is  attributed 
by  the  author  to  ulceration  of  the  artery. 

€  Secondary  luemorrhagif  he  remarks,  ‘arifes  from 
ulceration  of  the  artery  more  frequently  than  from  any 
other  caufe!  In  amputation,  fuch  ulceration  happens 
only  when  the  ligatures,  having  been  firmly  tied 
round  the  nerves,  are  prevented  from  Hipping  off,  or 
when  the  whole  furface  of  the  llump  falls  into  difeafe, 
and  is  eroded;  but  in  aneurifm  it  is  peculiarly  fre¬ 
quent,  from  the  manner  in  which  a  great  length  of 
the  artery  is  infulated  and  detached  from  the  fur- 
rounding  parts.  Surgeons  have  been  ufed  to  few 
bowels,  as  if  they  had  no  comprehenfion  of  fucceed- 
ing  otherwife  than  by  the  mere  firmnefs  of  the  fu¬ 
ture;  as  if  Nature  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  cure!  In 
like  manner,  in  tying  arteries,  they  pull  their  liga¬ 
tures  with  a  firmnefs  that  defeats  its  purpofe:  here, 
alfo,  they  feem  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  mere  me¬ 
chanical  force,  as  if  there  were  no  procefs  of  Nature 
to  follow-  this  mechanical  flridlure,  nor  to  fupport 
the  artery  when  the  ligature  is  withdrawn. 


‘If 
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"If  the  furgeon,  forgetting  how  flight  a  force  fuf- 
fices  for  fuppreffing  the  puife  of  a  naked  artery,  and 
for  laying  its  Tides  in  contaft,  pulls  his  ligature  with 
all  the  firmnefs  which  the  artery  can  bear,  although 
the  artery  be  not  immediately  cut  acrois,  its  coats 
may  be  twilled  and  weakened;  or,  though  not  even 
weakened,  they  may  be  fo  violently  compreffed,  that 
not  only  the  portion  ot  the  tube  intercepted  between 
the  two  ligatures,  but  the  part  immediately  under 
each  ligature,  will  tall  direftly  into  gangrene,  in  place 
of  adhering;  fo  that  on  the  third  day,  when  the  liga¬ 
ture  is  withdrawn,  it  may  bring  along  with  it  the  end 
of  the  artery.  * 

‘  II  the  furgeon,  in  place  of  diflefifing  the  artery 
fairly,  ftrikes  his  needle  coartely  under  it,  and  includes 
much  of  the  mufcular  fubltance,  or  other  foft  parts, 
the  preflure  never  is  fufficient;  it  is,  even  at  the  firft, 
infufficent,  from  the  foftnefs  and  yielding  of  the  parts: 
there  is  little  preffure,  there  is  no  adhefion  of  the  ar- 
tery  under  the  ligatures,  there  is  no  amputation  of 
the  intercepted  part  of  it !— the  cellular  fubllance  and 
mufcular  flelh  fade,  and  give  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day  :  but  the  artery  itfell  is  Hill  entire,  and  the  blood, 
by  this  flackening  of  the  ligatures,  pafl'es  along  the 
canal  of  the  artery,  and  out  at  the  wounded  point; 
and  as  the  ftrudure  of  the  artery  is  but  little  affe£ted 
by  fo  flack  a  ligature,  the  artery  continues  entire;  the 
ligature  keeps  its  place  round  the  artery,  and,  though 
it  does  not  conlprefs  the  artery,  it  irritates  it,  and  is 

never  difengaged  till  the  artery  falls  into  ulceration, 
and  burfts. 

‘  If  the  furgeon  be  flill  more  awkward  in  his  opera¬ 
tions,  he  will  not  merely  llrike  his  needle  through  the 
flefh,  but  will  take  the  nerve  into  the  loop  of  his  liga¬ 
ture  !  for  every  great  artery  has  the  great  nerve  of  the 
limb  accompanying  it :  the  brachial  artery  has  the 
great  radial  nerve;  the  femoral  artery  ltias  the  great 
anterior  crural  nerve ;  the  great  artery,  nerve,  and  in¬ 
terna! 
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ternal  veins  of  each  nerve,  and:  internal  veins  of  each 
limb,  lie  in  a  peculiar  (heath ;  and,  in  order  to  tie  the 
artery  apart  from  the  vein  and  nerve,  it  is  neceffary 
not  only  to  cut  up  the  general  fafcia  of  the  arm  of 
thigh,  but  to  diffeft  this  peculiar  fheath  of  cellular 
fubftance.  Now,  authors  have  always  talked  (lightly 
of  tying  the  nerve,  as  it  the  tying  it  related  only  to  the 
nerve  itfelf  1  No  !  it  relates  to  the  fecurity  of  the  artery ! 
An  artery,  tied  with  a  ligature,  is  deftroyed  in  a  few 
days  ;  but  a  nerve,  tied  with  a  ligature,  is  hardly  af- 
feQed  by  it.  The  nerves  are  peculiarly  ftrong,  their 
e$ats  hard  and  firm;  a  ligature,  tied  round  a  nerve 
and  artery  together,  as  it  cannot  deftroy  the  nerve, 
keeps  its  hold  upon  the  artery,  till,  by  the  irritation  or 
the  ligature,  and  other  obvious  caufes,  it  ulcerates  and 
burfts;  or  if  this  can  be  prevented,  it  is  only  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  ligature  timeoufly  away,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  a  degree  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

<  But  there  are  (till  other  caufes  of  the  ulceration  of 
the  arteries.  If  the  furgeon,  anxious  to  enfure  the  ob¬ 
literation  of  the  artery,  refolves  to  lay  a  confiderable 
length  of  the  (ides  of  it  in  contact,  what  does  he  do 
but  infulate  the  artery,  tear  it  up  from  its  bed  among 
the  cellular  fubftance,  feparate  it  from  all  thofe  yah 
cular  connexions  which  kept  it  alive? — he  expoles  it  to 
aim  oft  inevitable  ulceration!  This  has  been  pyaEfifed 
upon  the  femoral  artery  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  all 
of  them  ingenious,  but  all  in  direft  oppofition  to  the 
principles  of  forgery.1 

The  practice,  therefore,  of  tying  the  artery  with 
broad  tapes  and  the  like ;  the  laying  it  out  along  a 
piece  of  cork,  or  bent  leather;  the  laying  relays  of 
ligatures  above  and  below  the  place  where  the  proper 
ligatures  are  applied ;  the  tying  a  confiderable  length 
of  the  arterial  canal  with  four  thick  coarfe  ligatures 
in  place  of  two;  the  dripping  a  confiderable  extent  of 
the  artery  of  its  cellular  fubftance;  the  furrounding 
the  artpry  with  pellets  of  (craped  lint,  and  keeping  it 

extended 
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extended  acrofs  the  foul  and  gangrenous  fac,  like  a 
water-pipe  acrofs  a  hollow  piece  of  ground,  are  all, 
the  author  juftly  obferves,  the  moft  certain  means  of 
caufing  ulceration. 

‘It  is  from  not  forefeeing  the  ill  confequence  of  it, 
that  the  operator  is  tempted  to  go  upon  this  danger¬ 
ous  ground:  he  ties  the  artery;  he  is  at  pains  to  keep 
it  infulated ;  he  is  happy  to  think,  that,  though  it 
fhould,  give  way,  it  will  be  within  his  reach  ;  he  knows 
where  to  find  it;  it  bards,  and  he  ties  it  again.  But 
in  place  of  confidering  this  part  of  the  artery  as  of  any 
value,  or  likely  to  be  ufeful,  he  would  do  well  to  con- 
fider  it  as  dangerous:  he  fhould  not  by  any  means  am- 
ply  his  ligatures  clofe  upon  the  breach  or  wound  in 
the  artery,  under  pretence  of  faving  inofculating 
branches;  he  fhould  rather  confider  this  as  a  portion 
of  the  artery,  which,  before  the  cure  be  accompliflied, 
mull  be  inevitably  deftroyed:  he  fhould  tie  the  artery, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  fac,  as  clofe  as  poffible 
to  the  furrounding  flefh;  and  fhould  then  cut  it  acrofs, 
that  it  may  fhrink  for  proteflion  among  the  flefh,  and 
heal  roundly  along  with  the  reft  of  the  fuppuratin^ 

fac/  ' 

/ 

But  there  is  dill  another  kind  of  Secondary  Jujemor- 
rhagy ,  which  arifes  from  the  inofculating  arteries,  and 
takes  place  in  this  way.  While  the  circulation  in  the 
main  trunk  of  the  artery  is  languid,  thefe  are  gradu¬ 
ally  enlarging;  when  the  aneurifm  is  near  burfling, 
the  preffure  upon  all  the  adjacent  parts  is  very  great, 
and  the  articulating  or  inofculating  arteries  are  dill 
more  enlarged  ;  and  the  moment  the  operation  of  ty¬ 
ing  the  main  artery  is  performed,  the  whole  blood  of 
the  limb  paffes  through  thofe  arteries.  Sometimes 
branches  of  them  are  cut  in  the  time  of  the  operation, 
and  often  they  are  eroded  from  the  ulceration  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fac.  As  fome  of  thofe  branches  may 
open  into  the  aneurifmal  fac,  it  happens  that,  after 

the 
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the  main  artery  has  been  tied  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  without  laying  open  the  fac  itfelf,  that  this 
will  become  again  diftended  and  pulfating,  forming 
thus  a  kind  of  fecondary  aneurifm,  but  which  yields, 
in  general,  readily  to  p  refill  re. 

The  author  concludes  this  part  of  the  fubject  in  the 
following  terms. 

‘Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  invefiigate,  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  way,  the  caufes  of  a  fecondary  haemorrhagy.  I 
afcribe  the  moft  dangerous  bleedings,  both  in  ampu¬ 
tation  and  in  aneurifm,  to  the  ulceration  of  the  great 
artery  :  fome  of  the  caufes  I  hope  1  have  explained  to 
your  fatisfafiion ;  and  the  practical  conclufion  which  I 
wrould  deduce  from  this  doftrine  is  of  no  fmall  import¬ 
ance  ;  it  has  relation,  more  or  lefs  direft,  to  every 
great  operation;  and  therefore  reflect,  I  befeech  you, 
on  thofe  faffs  and  principles,  and  judge  for  yourfelves. 
It  is  my  opinion,  that  a  great  artery  never  can  be 
fafe  while  the  ligature  is  about  it;  for,  till  it  comes 
away,  the  artery  cannot  be  faid  to  have  adhered ;  can¬ 
not  be  buried  in  granulations,  nor  fupported  by  the 
Unrounding  fiefli ;  cannot  be  out  of  danger  of  ulcera¬ 
tion,  Nor  can  a  great  artery  ever  be  fafe,  while  it 
remains  infulated,  though  furgeons  feem  to  take  a 
pleafure  in  feeing  it  lying  fair  along  in  the  cavity  of 
an  aneurifmal  fac;  but  they  fhould  recolleff,  that,  if 
the  artery  lies  more  within  their  reach  of  operation,  it 
is  alfo  furer  to  need  it:  being  thus  infulated,  dripped 
of  its  cellular  fubfiance,  deprived  of  its  nutritious 
vefiels,  the  part  which  is  included  betwixt  the  two  li¬ 
gatures  mull  gangrene;  the  parts  under  the  twTo  liga¬ 
tures  often,  in  place  of  adhering,  will  ulcerate;  the 
ulceration,  in  place  ot  flopping  when  the  ligatures 
fall  off,  will  continue :  and  as  the  artery  is  an  infen- 
fible  and  -firm  part,  entering  flowly  into  difeafe,  it 
ulcerates  flowly,  and  burfts  only  on  the  tenth,  twelfth, 
or  fifteenth  day. 

€  We 
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We  have  reafon,  then,  to  believe  that  the  oldeft 
practice  is  the  befi;  that  whenever  a  great  artery  is 
tied  it  fhould  be  cut  acrofs  betwixt  the  two  liga¬ 
tures,  that  it  may  fhrink,  and  bury  itfelf  among  the 
furrounding  flefh.  We  know  two  important  fafits 
whidfdired  us  to  this  bold  pra&ice:  Firft,  That  where- 
ever  we  do  tie  an  artery  with  two  ligatures,  the  in¬ 
termediate  piece  is  inevitably  deftroyed;  and  it  were 
furely  more  prudent  to  cut  the  part  acrofs  with  the 
knife,  than  to  allow  it  to  be  thus  llowly  deflroyed  by 
ligatiltes,  with  danger  of  the  ulceration  extending 
along ?the  artery  thus  ftretched  out,  and  held  infulated. 
Secondly,  We  know  that,  though  we  are  never 
alarmed  with  the  femoral  artery  hurtling  in  amputa¬ 
tion,  where  the  ligatures  come  ealily  away,  yet  in 
aneunfrn  bur  ligatures  remain  too  long:  they  fel- 
dom  loofen  till  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  day;  and  there 
have  been  few  operations  in  which  fecondary  haemor¬ 
rhages  do  not  make  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  cafe. 

4 1  think  that  by  cutting  acrofs  the  artery,  tied  in 
aneurifm,  we  fhould  put  it  nearly  in  the  fame  condi¬ 
tion  with  that  tied  upon  the  face  of  an  amputated 
Hump.  In  operating  in  any  contiderable  aneurifm, 
then,  I  would  be  careful  to  cleanfe  the  fac  thoroughly 
of  its  putrid  blood;  I  would  not  merely  open  the  ge¬ 
neral  fafcia  of  the  limb,  but  diffe£t  carefully  that  pe¬ 
culiar  (heath  which  inclofes  the  great  artery,  veins,, 
and  nerve.  I  would  tie  the  artery  clear  of  the  nerves, 
which, being  inddlrudtible,  hold  the  ligatures  too  long; 
and  I  would  have  it  clear  alfo  of  mufcular  flefh, 
which,  while  it  detains  the  ligature,  prevents  it  ope¬ 
rating  fully  upon  the  artery.  The  bare  artery  I  would 
tie,  with  moderate  firmnefs,  with  a  ligature  fmaller 
than  is  commonly  ufed,  and  as  near  as  poffible  to  the 
found  parts.  I  would  not  infulate  it  with  pieces  of 
leather  or  cork,  nor  lay  compreffes  along  its  courfe, 
but  cut  it  acrofs,  that  it  might  fhrink  among  the  fur¬ 
rounding  flefh.  In  tying  a  great  artery,  I  would  take 
vol.  vm.  I  i  every 
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every  precaution  that  might  enfure  the  effeCt  of  the 
ligature  upon  the  bare  artery,  and  enable  me  to  draw 
it  early  away ;  and  I  would  be  efpecially  careful  to 
prevent  my  ligature  being  embarraffed  with  the  fur~ 
rounding  parts.’ 

The  fixth  Difcourfe  treats  of  the  inofculation  of  ar¬ 
teries.  A  general  Iketch  of  the  arterial  fyftem  is  here 
given,  and  the  importance  of  inofculations  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  health  and  prefervation  of  the  body  explained. 
It  is  fhewn  that  the  inofculation  of  arteries  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  any  joint,  limb,  or  organ  of  the  body,  but  is 
an  effential  provifion  of  Nature  for  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood;  and  that  no  part  is  without  inofculation0 
fufficient  to  fupport  it  againft  all  obftruCtions.  No  fo‘or,  er 
do  the  two  great  arteries  of  the  axilla  and  the  groin 
emerge  from  the  trunk  of  the  body,  than  they  eftablifh 
fufficient  connexions  with  each  other  (diftant  a§  they 
are),  to  enfure,  by  the  inofculation  of  the  epigaftric 
and  internal  mammary  arteries,  the  continuance  of 
life,  even  though  the  aorta  itfelf  fhould  be  interrupted* 
Again ;  the  two  great  fleffiy  joints  of  the  haunch  and 
fhoulder  are  fo  furrounded  with  copious  inofculations, 
as  to  enfure  the  life  of  the  extremities,  though  their 
arterial  trunks  were  interrupted.  Not  only,  there- 
fore,  may  the  femoral  artery  be  fafely  tied  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  thigh,  but  the  femoral  artery,  the  profunda, 
and  even  the  iliac  artery  within  the  pelvis,  may  all  be 
obliterated  without  the  limb  falling  into  gangrene:  the 
fame  holds  good  of  the  fuperior  extremity. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  the  author 
in  the  numerous  important  phyfiological,  and  patho-  s 
logical  deductions  w'hich  he  makes  from  this  doCtrme. 1 
He  obferves,  in  general,  that  inofculations  affift  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  allow  of  retrograde 
motions  when  required.  By  connecting  many  arte¬ 
ries,  they  enable  the  blood  to  leave  thofe  veffels  which 
are  obffruCted,  or  cut  off,  and  ferve  to  accumulate  the 

force 
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force  of  many  arteries  upon  that  point  where  the  vet 
fels  are  particularly  required  to  act.  Inosculations 
increafe  all  the  powers  of  the  circulation  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  arteries,  and  are  multiplied  in  exaft  proportion 
as  the  arteries  recede  from  the  heart. 

fnofculation  endows  the  circulating  fyftem  with 
peculiar  aptitudes  and  powers;  it  is  effential  to  free 
circulation,  fecretion,  and  nourishment ;  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  glands  and  vifcera;  to  the  regeneration  of 
parts  that  are  deftroyed;  to  the  Saving  of  parts  that 
are  injured;  and  this  equable  motion  of  the  blood* 
in  evefry  direction,  is  effential  to  adhefion. 

Hence  refults  the  following  rule  of  practice.  The 
fear  of  interrupting  the  great  arteries  proceeds  from 
ignorance  of  pathology.  c  Wounds  of  the  axillary 
artery,'1  the  author  ob  Serves,  c  like  wounds  of  the  fe¬ 
moral  artery,  are  often  dangerous  from  Secondary 
bleeding,  but  never  fatal  from  the  want  of  inolcula- 
tions.  We  may  tie  the  greatelf  arteries  confidently, 
wherever  they  are  wounded  without  the  trunk  of  the 
body.  We  fhouid  tie  as  boldly  the  arteries  at  the 
groin,  or  in  the  axilla,  as  the  leffer  branches  going 
down  the  thigh  or  arm.  The  common  way  of  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  thigh,  or  amputating  at  the  fhoulder  joint, 
fhouid  be  loriaken:  it  is  bad  doftrine,  and  cruel  prac¬ 
tice/ 

i 

Having  fpoken  thus  generally  of  the  arterial  fyftem, 
and  the  accidents  and  difeafes  to  which  it  is  liable, 
the  author,  in  the  Seventh  Difcourfe ,  enters  into  the 
particular  confideration  of  aneurifm,  its  hiftory  and 
eaufes.  The  reader  will  here  find  a  vaft  number  of 
important  practical  remarks,  illuffrated  by  a  variety  of 
interefting  cafes;  but  for  thefe  we  muff  refer  to  the 
work  itfelf:  the  ftudent  wall  find  his  labour  amply  re¬ 
warded  in  the  perufal.  We  proceed  now  to  a  lubjeft 
of  Some  novelty ;  at  leafl  it  is  exhibited  in  a  new  light: 

viz, 
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viz.  what  the  author,  terms  aneurifm  from  anafto* 
mojis . 

Under  this  denomination  are  included  thofe  excres¬ 
cences  which  referable  the  tumours  that  appear  in 
new-born  children,  occupying  chiefly  the  lips,  cheeks, 
eyelids,  or  hairy  fcalp,  and  which  grow  in  procefs  of 
time  to  an  important  fize,  burfting  at  laft,  and  bleed¬ 
ing  furioufly,  fo  as  to  oblige  us  to  cut  them  out.  It 
often  begins  in  adults  from  unknown  caufes,  increaf- 
ing  from  a  trivial  pimple-like  fpeck  to  a  formidable 
difeafe.  This  aneurifm  confifts  in  a  mutual  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  fmaller  arteries  and  veins.  It  is  marked 
by  a  perpetual  throbbing,  grows  flowly,  but  incontroul- 
ably,  and  is  rather  irritated  than  checked  by  compref- 
fion.  It  beats  ftrongly  upon  every  occafional  exertion, 
and  fwells  up  in  fpring  and  fummer  with  a  fuller  and 
more  aftive  pulfation.  It  beats  powerfully  in  the 
time  of  menftruation ;  and  by  the  incefiant  pulfation, 
and  occafional  turgefcence,  it  forms  among  the  cel- 
lular  fubftance,  or  among  the  dilated  veins,  lacs  of 
blood.  Thefe  little  facs  form  apices  and  tender  points, 
which  become  livid  and  very  thin,  and  burft  from 
time  to  time,  and  bleed  fo  much  as  to  reduce  the  pa» 

tient  to  extreme  weaknefs. 

There  are  varieties  of  this  difeafe,  the  author  re¬ 
marks,  which  nothing  but  a  variety  of  cafes  can  ex¬ 
plain.  If  neglefted,  it  becomes  incurable,  and  when 
incurable,  may  in  time  prove  fatal.  It  becomes  in¬ 
curable  when,  having  been  operated  upon  with  a  par¬ 
tial  incifion,  inflead  of  being  extirpated,  it  is  but  irri¬ 
tated,  and  grows  till  it  fpreads  its  roots  among  the 
adjacent  parts.  It  becomes  incurable  when  it  occu¬ 
pies  a  great  extent  of  fkin,  and  when  it  affefts  any  of  ; 
the  vifcera. 

With  refpeft  to  the  cure  of  this  fpecies  of  aneurifm,  if 
the  term  may  be  allowed,  it  can  only  be  accomplished, 

the  author  remarks,  by  extirpation.  You  muft  not 

cut; 
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cut  into  it,  but  cut  it  out.  If  you  merely  cut  into  it, 
the  hsemorrhagy  is  profufe,  and  the  cure  imperfedt; 
but  if  you  cut  round  it,  and  at  a  little  diftance  from 
its  root,  in  place  of  the  profufe  haemorrhagy  from 
numberlefs  arteries,  you  have  but  a  flight  bleeding 
from  one  or  two,  which  are  extremely  fmall.  This 
aneurifm  is  a  mere  congeries  of  adlive  veflels,  which 
will  not  be  cured  by  opening  it:  all  attempts  at  oblite¬ 
rating  them  with  cauftics,  after  a  Ample  inciflon,  have 
proved  unfuccefsful ;  nor  Joes  the  interrupting  of  par- 
ticular  veflels  which  lead  to  it  affedt  the  tumour:  the 
whole;  group  of  veflels  muft  be  extirpated.  Thefe 
purple  and  ill-looking  tumours,  becaufe  they  are 
large,  beating,  painful,  covered  with  fcabs,  and  bleed¬ 
ing  like  a  cancer  in  the  tail  ftage  of  ulceration,  have 
been  called  cancers,  incurable  bleeding  cancers,  and 
the  patient  left  entirely  to  his  fate.  The  real  nature 
of  the  difeafe  will  be  bell  underllood  by  the  recital  of 
a  cafe  of  the  kind  3  we  therefore  tranfcribe  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

<  Mr.  N- - —  had  a  child  born  to  him  at  the  full 

time,  very  itrong  and  healthy,  but  with  a  fmall  dimple 
or  fpot  upon  the  right  temple,  of  a  livid  colour;  flat, 
more  like  a  ftain  than  a  tumour.  It  was  about  the 
fize  of  a  iixpence,  and  totally  void  of  pulfation.  But 
this  portentous  fpot,  when  the  child  was  about  a 
twelvemonth  old,  began  to  change  its  nature.  It  rofe 
more  prominent  in  the  centre;  it  was  like  a  fmall 
berry,  purple,  foft,  and  very  tender;  and  upon  the 
flighted  touch  it  would  bleed,  not  like  a  fretted  fore, 
but  very  profufely,  like  a  vein.  Even  the  ruffling  of  his 
nightcap  burft  the  tumour:  the  parents  were  kept  in 
unceaflng  alarm,  left  (as  often  happened)  it  fhould 
burft  during  the  night,  and  bleed  the  child  to  death. 
They  watched  him  with  inceffant  care,  and  had  a 
comprefs  and  bandage,  with  a  piece  of  lead  in  it,  al¬ 
ways  ready,  and  with  which  they  repreffed  the  bleed- 

SC]  or 
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*  The  child  was  about  a  year  old  when  the  turnout 
began  to  bleed,  and  the  pulfation  began  in  it  about 
the  fame  time;  and  when  he  laughed,  or  cried,  or 
coughed,  or  druggled  with  his  feet  and  hands,  the  tu¬ 
mour  fuddenly  puffed  up  with  a  perceptible  motion. 
At  fuch  times,  the  flighted  touch  made  it  bleed,  and, 
in  the  moment  of  burfling  out,  the  blood  flowed  in  a 
full  flream,  which  often  darted  to  the  didance  of  a 
yard 

c  This  date  of  anxiety  the  parents  endured  patiently 
for  four  years,  when  the  tumour  was  greatly  extended: 
it  now  covered  two  inches  or  more  of  his  temple;  the 
pulfations,  when  the  boy  was  vexed  or  heated  with 
exerciie,  were  very  drong,  and  the  bleedings  were 
frequent  and  very  profufe;  fo  that  the  child  was  at 
times  quite  blanched  with  the  lofs  of  blood.  But  he 
was  now  grown  up  to  ftrength,  and  they  refolved  to 
fubmit  their  child  to  an  operation,  not  to  remove  a 
deformity,  but  to  fave  his  life. 

*  A  furgeon  of  very  confiderable  knowledge  in  his 
profeflion  performed  this  operation;  I  affifted  him, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  nature  of  this 
tumour,  and  the  effect  of  cutting  into  its  fubdance. 
The  appearance  was  very  fingular  indeed.  A  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  needles,  tenaculums,  and  hare-lip 
pins  were  provided,  not  one  of  which  can,  in  any  fuch 
operation,  be  of  the  fmalleft  ufe.  The  incifion  was 
made  diredtly  along  the  middle  of  the  tumour:  the 
firft  incifion  was  accompanied  with  a  gufh  of  blood, 
as  if  a  bag  of  blood,  ten  times  the  fize  of  this  tumour, 
had  been  cut  into.  The  blood  continued  to  rufh  out 
impetuoufiy;  we  were  all  covered  with  it,  and  the 
child  d niggled  very  violently.  The  operator  then 
cut  down  into  the  centre  of  the  tumour;  he  cut 
quite  down  to  the  bone,  hoping  to  come  at  fome 
great  veffels  which  fed  the  aneurifm  :  and  the  two 
tides  of  the  tumour  were  now  held  apart  with 
hooks  and  forceps  to  let  him  ufe  his  needles.  The 

appearance 
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appearance  was  very  Angular,  and  mull  have  been 
very  confounding  to  a  perfon  who  began  the  opera-* 
tion  with  any  hopes  of  finding  one  or  more  remark¬ 
able  arteries.  For,  although  the  tumour,  before  the 
operation,  was  eafily  flattened,  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
dilated  vein,  or  fome  fac  of  blood,  there  was,  in  truth, 
no  fac,  great  nor  fmall;  the  whole  fubftance  ot  the  tu* 
mour  (even  in  its  very  centre,  and  under  the  point 
where  it  was  moll:  particularly  livid  and  thin)  was  per- 
feftly  cellular.  The  fubftance  of  it  was  cellular, 
ftringy,  and  exprefsly  refembling  the  corpora  caver- 
nofa  penis;  it  was  uniformly  cellular,  and  Angularly 
firm  :f  thofe  cells  were  filled  with  blood  from  the  arte¬ 
ries ;  the  arteries  entered  into  the  tumour  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  fo  that  no  preffure  could  command  them;  and 
the  little  arteries,  being  all  cut  direffly  acrofs  in  the 
centre  of  the  tumour,  bled  each  of  them  from  both 
ends.  Seven  or  eight  fmall  arteries  bled  from  the  op- 
pofite  fides  of  the  tumour;  the  ftreams  of  blood,  which 
were  very  fmart,  crofted  and  interfered  each  other 
in  every  dire6tion ;  the  arteries  bled  abfolutely  like 
the  fpout  of  a  watering  pan,  while  the  dark  and  denfe 
blood  of  the  veins  ran  in  a  full  ftream  down  the  face, 
choaking  the  boy  while  we  held  his  head  firm  upon 
the  pillow. 

< The  needle  was  ftruck  under  one  of  the  largeft 
arterial  mouths,  but  without  efFeft ;  it  was  now  eafy 
to  forefee  that  ligatures  would  be  of  no  fervice:  the 
corner  of  a  fponge,  being  cut  into  a  proper  fhape,  was 
thruft  down  into  the  incifion,  and  fupported  with  com* 
preffes,  and  fixed  with  a  bandage.  .  There  was  fome 
reafon  to  hope  (though  very  flight  indeed)  that  a  tu¬ 
mour  which  had  been  fo  thoroughly  opened  might  be 
gradually  deftroyed  by  cauftics.  The  gentleman  who 
performed  the  operation  continued  for  many  weeks 
to  ufe,  in  various  ways,  the  cauftics,  comprefles, 
fponges,  and  the  bandage,  but  all  in  vain;  the  tu¬ 
mour,  even  before  it  was  healed,  had  acquired  its 
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former  fize,  and,  the  moment  the  bandages  were  re-* 
laxed,  it  fwelled  again.  While  they  were  continually 
occupied  with  the  cure  of  the  fore,  and  applied  the 
bandages  night  and  day,  the  aneurifm  was,  no  doubly 
prevented  from  bleeding;  but  no  fooner  was  the  boy 
allowed  to  go  to  play  with  his  companions  and  little 
brothers,  than  it  burft  out  again  ;  it  bled  now  as  pro- 
fufely  as  ever.  Maiiy  a  time  they  were  alarmed  for  ^ 
his  life  :  the  bloody  fcenes  that  palled  for  two  or  three 
years  were  very  diftreffing  to  the  parents. 

‘This  boy  is  now  ten  years  of  age,  of  a  fair  com¬ 
plexion,  healthy,  and  aftive;  the  haemorrhages  are 
lets  frequent:  he  has  loft  no  blood  for  thefe  three 
months,  and  his  father  is  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
the  difeafe  changing  when  he  comes  to  a  certain  time 
of  life;  but  this  cannot  happen!  The  tumour  is  in- 
breafing  fo  much,  that  it  now  covers  four  inches  of 
his  check ;  it  is  widening  its  bafts,  and  the  bails  is 
growing  more  and  more  folid.  When  the'  boy  runs, 
Cries,  or  laughs*  it  rifes  very  high,  beats  fo  as  to  be 
feen  at  a  connderable  diftance;  and  he  fays,  that,  when 
the  m after  leaves  the  fchool  for  a  moment,  and  the 
boys  make  a  noife,  it  beats  terribly,  and  frightens  him 
very  much;  and  v, hen  he  is  playing  at  hide-and-feek, 
it  beats  fo  that  he  is  frightened  at  it. 

‘  In  examining  this  aneurifm,  now  at  the  diftance  of 
five  years  from  the  operation,  I  find  the  temporal  ar¬ 
tery  and  the  tranverfe  artery  of  the  face  enlarged,  and 
running  into  the  tumour  at  the  upper  part  and  fides^ 
but  upon  putting  my  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  feel¬ 
ing  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the  cheek,  I  am  not  fenfible 
of  any  remarkable  artery  entering  from  the  fide'. 
When  I  prefs  the  tumour  with  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
I  find  that  I  can  flatten  it  aim  oft  entirely.  It  is  re- 
preffed  by  flow  degrees,  it  rifes  again  very  flowly ; 
but,  before  you  can  count  two  hundred,  it  has  rifen 
to  its  ftationary  fize.  It  is  only  when  I  tickle  his  fides, 
and  make  him  laugh  immoderately,  that  I  can  fee  it 
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of  its  full  fize,  or  perceive  its  pulfation.  This  boy's 
aneurifm  is  manageable  fill,  but  in  a  little  while  I  fear 
it  will  ceafe  to  be  fo  3  and  when  puberty  arrives,  I  am 
apprehenlive  there  will  be  a  very  unfavourable  change/ 

Doubts  may  poffibly  be  entertained  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  the  term  aneurifm  from  anaflomofis „ 
as  applied  to  tumours  of  the  kind  here  defcribed  ;  for 
they  have  certainly  no  analogy  with  the  affefilion  com¬ 
monly  termed  aneurifm:  but,  however  this  be,  Mr. 
Bell  appears  very  fatisfa&orily  to  have  explained  their 
nature,  and  to  have  pointed  out  the  molt  judicious 
mode  of  treatment. 

In  our  next  we  fhall  follow  the  author  in  his  remarks 
on  Fractures  of  the  Limbs . 

(To  be  continued.) 

* 


Art0LXIV.  Medical  Refear  dies  and  Qbf creations ; 
being  a  Series  of  Ff) ays  on  the  Practice  of  Phyjic „ 
Ehay  I.  On  the  Nature ,  Caufe ,  and  Cure  of  Fever; 
with  Forms  for  extemporaneous  Prefcription.  By 
dr.  Andrew  Ferguson,  of  Aberdeen .  8 vo » 

375  pages,  price  Is.  London,  1801.  Phillips. 

THE  theory  of  fever  here  endeavoured  to  be  flip- 
ported,  is  rounded  on  the  bafis  of  the  Brunojiian 
dothines,  a§  they  are  termed ;  doftrines  which,  in  their 
extent,  we  believe,  few  confederate  practitioners,  and 
who  have  profited  by  the  light  of  experience,  at  pre- 
fent  give  their  countenance  to.  ‘  All  the  fymptoms 
of  fever,  it  is  obferved,  ‘  arife  from,  and  depend  upon 
debility ;  this,  therefore,  is  what  we  confider  as  forming 
the  proximate  caufe/  The  author  afterwards,  how- 
ever,  appears  to  confider  the  caufe  as  more  compli¬ 
cated  ;  tor  he  fays,  p.  68,  c  we  confider  all  the  fymp¬ 
toms 
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foms  of  fever  to  depend  upon  the  flate  of  debility,  de- 
fiyienpe  of  oxygenation,  the  natural  heat  of  the  body^ 
ancj  the  incapacity  of  the  body  for  attracting  and  re¬ 
taining  the  proper  quantity  of  heat  and  oxygen,  which 
are  fo  very  neceffary  for  the  purpofe  of  health.  1  he  di¬ 
minution  of  the  energy  of  the  brain,  and  of  fenftbiiity, 
can  only  be  owing  to  a  deficience  of  this  ftimulus, 
&cd — The  indication  of  cure  confifts,  confequently, 
♦in  giving  the  proper  tone  and  ftrength  to  the  mufcu- 
lar  and  nervous  fyftem,  according  to  the  degree  of 
debility  prefent.’  \ 

With  refpeft  to  the  execution  of  the  work  before 
us,  we  rnuft  obferve,  that  it  wants  that  fimplicity  and 
order,  which  are  fo  confpicuous  in  the  Elementa  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  wfhich,  indeed,  conftitute  its 
chief  merit.  The  author  affects  to  differ  in  tome  re- 
fpefts  from  this  fyftem,  but  it  is  rather  in  terms  than 
in  reality.  The  exchange  of  excitability  for  vitality ,  of 
excitement  for  vitalment ,  and  of  ftimuli  for  vital  pow¬ 
ers  y  tend,  in  our  opinion,  merely  to  confufe  the  fub» 
ject.  The  new  chemical  doctrines  are  applied  in  a 
manner  too  vague  to  afford  any  illuftratiou  of  the 
matter. 


Art.  LXV.  A  Compendium  of  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  Body  >  illujirated  by  upwards  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Tables ,  containing  near  700  Figures a 
copied  from  the  mojl  celebrated  Authors ,  and  from 
Nature.  By  Andrew  Fyfe.  In  3  vols.  4to. 
about  500  pages  of  letter-prefs,  price  5/  5s.  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1801.  London,  Kay. 

OF  the  treatife  before  us  a  fhort  notice  will  fuffiee. 
It  is  a  work  purely  defcriptive,  the  letter-prefs 
being  merely  explanatory  of  the  different  tables  :  it  is 
almoft  needlefs  to  add,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  likely 

to 
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to  have  many  attraftions  for  the  anatomical  fludent. 
Where  little  or  no  reference  is  had  to  the  general 
nfes  and.  economy  of  parts,  and  efpecially  where  the 
morbid  hate  is  entirely  overlooked,  it  is  difficult,  and 
almoft  impoffible,  to  fix  the  attention  of  beginners  in 
this  dry  ftudy.  The  utility  of  extenfive  treatifes  of 
this  fort  is  probably  not  very  great.  It  is  certain  that 
they  are  inadequate  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  ana- 
tomy-at  all  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  furgeon ;  for 
they  in  no  degree  can  fupply  the  place  of  adlual  dif- 
fedtion  and  ocular  infpedtion  of  parts,  whilft  at  the 
larpe  time  they  too  frequently  convey  erroneous  no¬ 
tions  of  ftru&ure.  Hence  it  is  pretty  generally  al¬ 
lowed,  that  an  entire  novice  makes  a  more  rapid  pro- 
grefs  in  the  acquifition  of  anatomical  knowledge,  than 
he  who  has  prepared  himfelf  by  much  previous  read ~ 
ing  on  the  fubjeft. 

With  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plates,  this,  as 
might  be  expected  in  fo  great  an  undertaking,  is  very 
unequal.  In  many  of  them  the  obje&s  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  depifted,  and  the  effeft  much  heightened 
by  the  colouring  occafionally  given  to  the  mufcular 
and  vafcular  parts.  Others,  however,  are  fo  confufed 
and  obfcured  by  the  figures  of  reference,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  refer  from  the  defcription  to  the  tables. 

The  original  plates  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
oer;  the  whole-length  reprefentation,  however,  of  the 
ab for bents,  as  large  as  life,  taken  from  a  fubjedt  in  the 
collediion  of  Dr.  Monro ,  deferves  particular  mention. 


Art.  LXVI.  Some  Account  of  the  poifonous  and  in - 
jurious  Honey  of  North  America .  By  Benjamin 
Smith  Barton,  M.  D.  4to.  20  pages. 

T7OR  the  following  account  of  an  interefting  fub* 
JL  Je^>  we  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Medical 
Mepoftory,  Vol.  V, 


Honey^ 
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Honey,  being  a  vegetable  fecretion,  generally  pot- 
feffes  feme  what  of  the  flavour  and  other  qualities  of 
the  plant  which  affords  it.  This  nectareous  juice, 
which  is  moflly,  in  cultivated  countries,  fo  agreeable 
to  the  tafte,  and  fo  friendly  to  the  conftitution  of  man, 
is  not  always  diftinguifhed  by  thole  palatable  and 
nutritive  properties.  It  fometimes  operates  as  a  ca¬ 
thartic,  when  freely  eaten;  and  in  fome  perfons  of 
unufual  idiofyncrasies  it  has  been  known  to  excite 
great  uneafinefs,  and  violent  griping  pains.  But  thefe 
are  not  the  noxious  confequences  refulting  from  the 
reception  of  honey  into  the  ftomacb,  treated  of  in  this 
memoir. 

In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Eaft  Florida,  it 
feems,  more  accidents  have  happened  from  eating 
poifonous  honey,  than  in  any  other  parts  of  North 
America.  This  liquid  is  generally  collected  by  the 
wild  bees — the  defendants  of  the  fwarms  of  the  apis 
domeftica ,  firft  carried  there  by  the  Spaniards.  A  pre- 
fumption  naturally  arofe,  that  in  the  flowery  ranges 
and  favannas,  where  the  wild  honey  of  this  region  was 
prepared  and  collected,  tnere  mult  be  moie  wild, 
plants  imparting  to  it  injurious  qualities,  than  grow 
on  arable  land,  or  in  places  lets  favourable  to  the  ve¬ 
getative  fundtions  of  thofe  fpecies.  Upon  inveitb 
gating  the  fubjeCt,  this  is  found  to  be  the  fa  ft.  The 
plants  affording  poifonous  neftareous  fecretion  are,  1. 
The  kahili  a  anguftifolia ,  or  dwarf-laurel,  concerning 
which  Dr.  Barton  relates  the  following  occurrence  i 

£  About  twenty  years  fince,  a  party  of  young  men, 
folicited  by  the  profpeft  of  gain,  moved,  with  a  few 
hives  of  bees,  from  Pennfylvania  into  the  Jerfeya, 
They  were  induced  to  believe  that  the  favannas  of 
this  latter  country  were  very  favourable  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  bees,  and,  confequently,  to  the  making 
of  honey.  They  accordingly  placed  their  hives  in  the 
midft  of  thefe  favannas,  which  were  finely  painted 

with  the  flowers  of  the  kaimia  anguftifolia .  The 

bees 
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bees  increafed  prodigioufly,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  piincipal  part  of  the  honey  which  they  made  was 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  plant  which  I  have 
jiifl  mentioned.  I  cannot  learn  that  there  was  any 
thing  uncommon  in  the  appearance  of  the  honey  3  but 
all  the  adventurers  who  ate  of  it  became  intoxicated 
to  a  great  degree.  From  this  experiment  they  were 
fenfible  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  fell  their  ho* 
ney  3  but,  unwilling  to  lofe  all  their  labour,  they  made 
the  honey  into  the  drink  well  known  by  the  name 
of  metheglin,  fuppofing  that  the  intoxicating  quality 
which  had  refided  in  the  honey  would  be  loft  in  the 
metheglin.  In  this  refpeft,  however,  they  were  mif- 
taken.  The  drink  alfo  intoxicated  them,  after  which 
they  removed  their  hives.’ 

2.  Kalvna  laiifolia ,  or  great  laurel,  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  flowering  ftirubs  of  the  American  woods, 
growing  plentifully  in  the  middle  and  northern  ftates! 

Kct Inna  hi vf ut a ,  a  pretty  little  fhrub,  growing  in. 
the  fouthern  ftates.  4.  Andromeda  mariana ,  or  broad* 
leaved  moorwort.  As  thefe  are  very  plentiful  in 
many  of  the  American  forefts,  their  bloffoms  afford 
much  honey  for  the  wild  bees. 

Dr.  B.  further  thinks  it  will  be  found,  that  other 
plants  yield  unwholefome  honey:— fuch  as,  1,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  maximum ,  or  Pennfylvania  mountain  laurel, 
2.  Azalea  nudiflora ,  or  wild  honeyfuckle.  3.  Datura 
ftramonium ,  or  ftinkweed.  But  on  thefe  further  pb~ 
fervations  ought  to  be  made. 

The  learned  author  next  quotes  from  the  ancients 
the |in formation  left  concerning  poiionous  honey  by 
Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  ; 
and,  by  the  afliftance  or  Tournefort,  and  his  own  ex« 
cellent  botanical  judgment,  endeavours  to  afcertain 
from  what  plants  it  was  colle£fed.  Ife  then  fhews, 
by  references  to  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  that  there  is 
ciaflical  authority  to  fhew  that  the  Romans  had  an 
idea  of  the  hurtful  qualities  of  feveral  plants  to  bees. 

The 
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The  fymptoms  produced  by  eating  deleterious  honey 
are  thus  defcribed : 

*  The  honey  which  I  call  deleterious,  or  poifonous 
honey,  produces,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  the  follow¬ 
ing  fymptoms  or  effects :  viz.  in  the  beginning,  a  dim- 
nefs  of  fight,  or  vertigo,  fucceeded  by  a  delirium,* 
which  is  fometimes  mild  and  pleafant,  and  fometimes 
ferocious;  ebriety,  pain  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
convulfions,  profufe  perfpiration,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  vomiting,  and  purging;  and,  in  a  few  inftances, 
death.  In  fome  perfons,  a  vomiting  is  the  firft  effect 
©f  the  poifon.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it  is  probable 
that  the  perfons  fuffer  much  lefs  from  the  honey  than 
when  no  vomiting  is  induced.  Sometimes  the  honey 
has  beqn  obferved  to  produce  a  temporary  palfy  of 
the  limbs;  an  effe£t  which  I  have  remarked  in  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  eaten  of  one  of  thofe  very  vegetablesf 
from  whofe  flowers  the  bees  obtained  a  pernicious 
honey. 

*  Death  is  very  feldom  the  confequence  of  the  eat* 
ing  of  this  kind  of  honey The  violent  imprefiion 
which  it  makes  upon  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  often 
induces  an  early  vomiting  or  purging,  which  are  both 
favourable  to  the  fpeedy  recovery  of  the  fufferer.  The 
fever  which  it  excites  is  frequently  relieved,  in  a  fhort 
time,  by  the  profufe  perfpiration,  and,  perhaps,  by 
the  foaming  at  the  mouth.  I  may  add,  that  as  the 
human  conftitution  refifts,  to  an  aftoniftiing  degree, 
the  effefts  of  the  narcotic  and  other  poifonous  vege- 

*  ‘  An  intelligent  friend  of  mine  related  to  me  the  cafe  of  a  perfon 
•who,  for  a  (hort  time,  was  feverely  affedted  from  the  eating  of  wild 
honey,  in  Virginia.  He  imagined  that  a  perfon  feized  him  rudely  by 
one  arm,  and  then  by  the  other.  After  this  he  fell  into  convulfions, 
from  which,  however,  he  recovered  in  about  an  hour.  It  was  ima¬ 
gined  that  this  honey  was  obtained  from  a  kind  of  poifonous  mufti- 
poom.’ 

•f  ‘  The  kalmia  latifolia.’ 

f  ‘We  ihall  afterwards  fee  that  not  one  of  Xenophon’s  men  died 
from  the  deleterious  honey  which  they  had  eaten,  in  large  quantities. 
On  the  ftiores  of  the  Euxine  fea/ 
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tables  that  are  be  ft  known  to  us,  fo  we  need  not  won¬ 
der  that  it  alfo  refills  the  effects  of  the  deleterious  ho¬ 
ney  which  is  procured  from  fuch  vegetables. 

€  It  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  honey  which 
is  formed  by  two  different  hives  of  bees  in  the  fame 
tree,  or  at  a  little  difiance  from  each  other,  often  pof- 
feffes  the  mofi  oppofite  properties.  Nay,  the  honey 
from  the  fame  individual  comb  is  fo  me  times  mot  lefs 
different  in  tafie,  in  colour,  and  in  its  effefls.  Thus 
one  ftratum  or  portion  of  it  may.,  be  eaten  without 
the Jeaft  inconvenience,  whilft  that  which  is  immedi¬ 
ately  adjacent  to  it  flrall  occafion  the  feveral  effe&s 
which  I  have  juft  enumerated.’ 

The  noxious  plants  of  our  farms,  gardens,  fields^ 
and  forefts,  are  all  of  them  worthy  of  being  known, 
as  well  they  that  are  directly  and  diguftingly  venom¬ 
ous,  as  thofe  which  poifon  under  the  difguife  of 
fweetnefs  and  innocence.  The  practical  inferences 
to  be  derived  from  Dr.  B.’s  inquiries  on  this  fubjeft 
are,  that  the  four  firft  mentioned  plants,  known  to  fur « 
nijh  unwholefome  honey,  fhould  be  extirpated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  apiaries;  that  the  honey  procured 
from  the  three,  enumerated  in  the .  fecond  place  as 
Jufpicious ,  fhould  be  carefully  examined  to  fettle  the 
fact  with  regard  to  them;  and  that  obfervations  be 
made  on  other  plants— fuch,  for  example,  as  tobacco, 
poppies,  and  buckwheat;  with  the  view  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  precife  qualities  which  the  neftareous  fecre- 
iion  of  thele  refpeftively  poffeffes.  By  becoming  thus 
acquainted  with  the  plants  affording  injurious  honey, 
and  being  taught  to  avoid  them,  we  fliall  have  taken 
an  important  ftep  towards  the  further  knowledge  of 
thofe  from  which  good  and  well  flavoured  honey  is 
procured.  We  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  a  lift  of  fuch  in¬ 
digenous  vegetables,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
excellence,  from  clover,  or  whatever  other  plant  af¬ 
fords  the  moft  excellent  honey,  to  that  which  fur- 
nifties  the  pooreft,  fhort  of  actual  noxioufnefs.  And, 

From 
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from  a  hint  dropped  by  the  author,  we  are  led  to  hope 
he  will  one  day  give  us  fuch  a  catalogue. 


*  Tantus  amor  flonim*  et  generandi  gloria  mollis.* 


Art.  LX VII.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Phyjic,  zvhich 
points  out  the  Characters ,  Caufes ,  Symptoms ,  Prog- 
nofticy  morbid'  Appearances,  and  improved  Method 
of  treating  the  Difeafes  of  all  Climates .  By  Ro¬ 
bert  Thomas,  M.  D .  In  2  vols.  8vo.  936  pages, 
price  17s.  London,  1801.  Murray  and  High* 

3*  E  Y. 

IN  compilations  of  this  fort,  it  is  fufficient,  that,  in 
addition  to  a  clear  and  methodical  arrangement, 
due  diligence  be  employed  in  collecting  from  the  pro¬ 
per  fources,  and  judgment  in  difcriminatirtg  between 
real  and  pretended  difcoveries  in  the  fcience.  In  thefe 
refpeCts  we  think  the  author  of  the  prefent  work  has 
not  been  deficient.  Befides  a  defcription  of  the  fymp* 
toms,  caufes,  and  treatment  of  the  different  difeafes, 
the  new  remedies  which  have  been  lately  introduced 
are  noticed,  and  an  eftimate  of  their  real  virtues  at¬ 
tempted.  The  peculiarities  arifing  from  climate  are 
pointed  out*  and  the  means  of  deilroying  contagion 
explained.  A  great  variety  of  formula?  are  fubjoined, 
adapted  to  different  circutnftances ;  with  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  mineral  waters,  and  on  warm  and  cold 
bathing.  The  diforders  peculiar  to  females  and  in¬ 
fants  are  feparately  treated.  To  the  whole  are  an¬ 
nexed  copious  indexes  of  difeafes  and  remedies,  with 
a  table  of  the  new  names  introduced  in  the  laft  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  college,  and  another 
of  the  quantities  of  mercury  and  opium  contained  in 
the  ordinary  officinal  compounds* 
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Such  is  the  general  nature  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  cannot  better  characterize  it  than  by  faying,  it  is 
what  Brookes' s  Practice  of  Phytic,  the  London  Prac - 
tice  of  Phyjic,  and  others  of  a  fimilar  defcription,  were 
each  in  their  time; — a  compendium  of  the  exifting 
doCtrines  and  praCtice  of  medicine. 


Art.  LX VIII.  De  Nofologia  Brntorum  cum  HomL 
mini  Morbis  Comparata.  Auctore  Ernesto  Ludo¬ 
vico  Wilhelmo  Nebel,  M.  D.  et  Prof  Pub . 
GieJJk .  8 vo.  80  pages,  price  2 s  6d.  Imported  by 

T.  Boosey,  London,  1801. 

NOT  in  mental  powers  only,  but  in  bodily  {true* 
ture,  man  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  animal  crea- 
tioh.  To  each  clafs  is  affigned  a  peculiarity  of  form 
and  of  ttruCture,  which  ferves  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the 
reft  of  animated  nature.  In  no  two  of  thefe  claffes 
are  found  an  exa&ly  fimilar  condition  of  mufcles,  of 
nerves,  of  bone,  of  veffels,  or  of  vifeera.  From  the 
mean  eft  worm  to  the  elephant,  and  the  ape  that  ap¬ 
proaches  fo  nearly  to  the  human  ftrufture,  a  gradually 
afeending  fcale  exifts,  where  the  individuals  refemble 
each  other  only  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  common  attri¬ 
butes  of  life.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  imagine  that 
peculiar  difeafes  take  place  in  peculiar  tribes,  from 
natural  and  original  differences,  as  well  as  peculiarities 
in  modes  of  life,  and  a  thoufand  extrinfic  and  acci¬ 
dental  circumftances. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Haller,  the  ftudy  of 
comparative  anatomy  conduces  more  to  the  illiaftra- 
tion  of  the  various  functions  of  the  human  machine 
than  that  of  the  human  fubject  itfelf ;  and  it  is  eafy  to 
conceive  that  a  diligent  contemplation  of  the  ftruCture 
and  functions  of  animals,  in  the  difeafed  ftate,  may 
throw  much  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  human 
'  VOL.  VIII.  K  k  #  body. 
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body.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  ingenious  and 
learned  author  treats  of  the  difeafes  of  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion,  as  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  human  nofo- 
logy.  In  diffenting  from  the  opinion  of  Stahl,  who 
afferted  that  fevers  did  not  take  place  in  the  inferior 
animal  tribes,  from  their  defeCt  of  mental  paffions  and 
emotions,  the  author  takes  occafion  to  prove  that 
brutes  are  not  wholly  wanting  in  the  moft  important 
of  the  mental  functions  :  thefe,  however,  are  not  fo 
perfectly  poffefted  as  to  render  them  liable  to  the  va¬ 
rious  difeafes  which  we  term  mental,  and  which  con- 
fiitute  fo  large  a  portion  of  the  afflictions  of  human 
life.  Brutes  neither  anticipate  future  ills  by  forefight, 
nor  fuffer  by  imaginary  conceits.  From  ftupor,  deli¬ 
rium,  melancholy,  mania,  and  the  various  other  ills 
producible  by  exceffive  mental  exertion,  they  are 
wholly,  or  in  great  meafure,  exempt. 

In  a  hate  of  nature,  brutes  are  probably  fubjefbto 
few  or  no  difeafes  but  what  naturally  arife  from  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  feafon  and  external  injury.  When  ren¬ 
dered  the  companions  of  man,  conftrained  to  live  an 
artificial  life,  and  corrupted,  like  him,  by  luxury  and 
indulgence,  they  become  liable  to  a  hoft  of  maladies* 
that  impair  their  natural  powers,  and  abridge  the 
term  of  their  exigence. 

From  the  ereCt  pofiure  in  man,  he  becomes  fubjeCi 
to  numerous  accidents  and  difeafes,  from  which  the 
brute  is  in  a  great  meafure  exempt.  Hence  enfue  luxa¬ 
tions,  hernias,  prolapfus,  oedema,  varices,  contortions 
of  the  limbs,  &c.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  quadru¬ 
peds  are,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  obnoxious  to  maladies 
of  no  fmall  importance;  fuch  as  anthrax,  particularly 
of  the  mouth,  apoftems,  hydrothorax,  worms  in  the 
cavities  of  the  head,  breaft,  and  ftomach,  rheumatic 
affections  of  the  joints,  lamenefs,  vertigo,  &c. 

The  difeafes  to  which  domefticated  animals  are  fuh* 
jeCt  are  next  treated  of,  under  the  three  following  ge¬ 
neral  divifions:  firft,  Epizootic  Maladies ,  or  fuch  as 
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rage  epidemically:  2.  Cutaneous  Difeafes:  and,  3.  Fe¬ 
vers,  ftriftly  fo  called,  to  which  animals  are  fuppofed  ob¬ 
noxious,  in  common  with  man.  But  the  author  is  pro¬ 
bably  too  hypothetical  in  fuppofing  (p.  60),  that,  fe¬ 
vers  m  cattle  are,  more  than  in  man,  acute,  on  account 
of  tl^e  greater  fpiffitude  of  their  fluids,  and  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  ferum.  A  number  of  judicious  obfervations, 
however,  will  be  found,  tending  to  throw  light  on  the 
diagnofis  of  brute  difeafes ;  and  an  ample  citation  of 
antient  and  modern  writers  on  the  fubjeft. 

Respecting  the  means  of  cure,  the  author  is  very 
brief ;  properly  fpeaking,  indeed,  thefe  made  no  part 
of  his  plan.  How  far  he  is  right  in  his  ideas  of  thepoi- 
fonous  effect  of  butter-milk,  vinegar,  and  other  acids, 
on  horfes,  fheep,  and  pigs,  whilft  the  fame  fubfiances 
prove  falutary  to  cattle,*  we  mull  leave  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  practitioner  to  determine.  It  is  hardly  fafe  to 
reafon  d  priori  in  thofe  matters. 


Art.LXIX.  The  Anatomijis’  Vade-Mecum.  Containing 
the  Anatomy ,  Phyfiology ,  Morbid  Appearances*  S£c» 
of  the  Human  Body  ;  the  Art  of  making  Prepara¬ 
tions,  &ic.  The  Mh  Edition,  revifed  and  enlarged,  By 
Robert  Hooper,  M.  D .  F,  L .  S.  Sic.  Small  8vo* 
322  pages,  price  7s.  London;  1802.  Murray  & 
Highley. 

THE  firfl  edition  of  this  ufeful  little  work  was 
notiped  in  a  former  volume  of  our  Review. f  Of 
the  prefent  it  is  only  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  its  bulk; 
is  very  confiderably  enlarged,  and  its  utility  enhanced, 
by  the  defcription  of  the  morbid  appearances,  fub- 
!  joined  to  the  anatomy  and  phyfiology  of  each  part, 
and  the  dire&ions  for  making  anatomical  preparations* 

*  Acetum  et  lac  ebutyratum  equis  toxica  funt.  Ideo  cryftallos  tar» 
itari  nemo  profe£to  praefcribat.  Ovibus  quoque  obfunt ;  porcis  fea 
iporcellis  virofa  eveniunt ;  bobus  autem  febre  laborantibus  falutaria 
;<exiftimantur.  P.  72,  note, 
t  f  Vol,  iv,  p.  563, 
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Art.  LXX.  Practical  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Treatment  of  fome  exafperated  Symptoms  of 
the  Venereal  Difeafe.  By  Edward  Geoghegan, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  Dublin  General  Difpen/ary .  l^mo. 
75  pages,  price  3.y.  London,  1801.  Hughes, 

THE  particular  affeCtion  here  confidered  is  phy- 
moJiSy  which,  as  well  als  the  other  fymptoms  of 
the  venereal  difeafe,  according  to  the  author’s  obfer- 
vation  and  that  of  his  profeflional  friends,  afifumed  ap^ 
pearafices  of  uncommon  virulence  in  the  year  1799c 
The  appearances  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  remarks 
were,  violent  tumefaction  of  the  penis,  often  termi- 
nating  in  gangrene,  particularly  when  injudicioufly 
treated ;  other  fymptoms  were  alfo  obfervable,  lin¬ 
gular  for  intenfity  of  degree.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
fymptoms  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  author  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  peculiar  unfavourable  feafons  which  then 
fucceeded  each  other;  a  caufe  which  probably  in¬ 
fluences,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  prevailing  difeafes,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  rage 
epidemically; 

The  juflice  of  the  following  remarks  will  fcarcely 
be  queftioned.  ‘  The  fummer,  autumn,  and  winter 
of  1799/  the  author  obferves,  c  furnifh  ample  and 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  exiftence  of  a  caufe  fufficient 
to  derange  the  animal  machine ;  a  feafon  fo  unpro- 
pitiotis  as  to  encreafe  the  mafs  of  human  mifery  in 
thefe  countries  to  a  degree  affli&ing  and  awful  indeed. 
The  order  of  the  phylical  world  would  be  inverted, 
Wrere  not  difeafes  influenced  by  that  (late  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  which  proved  fo  univerfally  deftru&ive  to  vege^ 
tation.  From  the  27th  of  June  to  the  17th  of  No¬ 
vember,  there  were  only  eight  days  free  from  rain, 
nearly  five  months :  although  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  prevalence  of  any  particular  epidemic  was 
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marked,  yet  the  ordinary  difeafes  of  every  clafs  were 
evidently  encreafed  in  number  and  degree:  remark¬ 
ably  obftinate  rheumatifms  were  very  prevalent  here 
and  in  England;  alfo  dyfenteries,  ophthalmia,  and 
meafles  of  a  very  bad  kind— the  natural  confequence 
of  piercing  winds  a&ing  on  our  bodies,  now  and 
then  expofed  to  hot  funfhine.  We  are  iniormed 
through  the  Medical  and  FhyficaJ  Journal,  that  io 
general  and  fatal  was  the  typhus  fever  in  London, 
that  fome  places  were  nearly  depopulated,  and  that 
the  mortality  was  double  what  it  had  been  at  former 
periods.  It  may  not  be  unworthy  notice,  that  difeafe 
ragdd  very  generally  among  horfes  in  this  country 
during  that  year ;  and  it  is  a  faft,  that,  at  the  time  of 
epidemics,  a  great,  mortality  has  almofl  always  been 
obferved  among  thofe  and  other  animals. 

‘  The  inflammation  of  the  penis  is  admitted  to  be 
eryfipeiatous ;  and  we  know  that  eryfipelas  is  a  fre¬ 
quent  attendant  upon  epidemic  caufes.  So  nume¬ 
rous  are  the  fubjefts  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  that 
furely  when  difeafes  arife  evidently  from  the  (late  of 
the  atmofphere,  many  venereal  patients  muft  be  at¬ 
tacked,  and  they  will  be  affected  as  before  explained : 
thofe  parts  will  be  inflamed  which  were  previoufly  ip 
a  morbid  ftate.  In  this  way  I  would  account  for  the 
exafperated  fymptoms  which  were  fo  frequent  in  the 
year  1799.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Hen  thorn,  one  @>f 
the  furgeons  of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  that  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  number  of  cafes  of  exafperated  fymptoms 
prefented  there  at  that  time;  but  that  they  put  on  the 
putrid  type,  particularly  among  females.  Mortifica¬ 
tions  were  very  general,  and  fet  in  early,  and  often 
proved  fatal:* 

But  although  the  defcription  above  given  indicates 
fufficiently  the  malign  nature  of  the  fymptoms  ;  in  the 
cafes  that  fell  under  the  author's  own  obfervation, 

^  V 

They  affumed  a  highly  inflammatory  form,  and  were 
relieved  by  immediate  and  plentiful  evacuations.  The 
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difpofition  to  mortification,  the  author  thinks*  may 
eafily  be  referred  to  the  confinement  and  bad  air  of 
an  hofpital,  and  other  fimilar  caufes. 

If  the  occafional  malignity  of  fymptoms  be  with 
juftice  attributable  to  an  epidemical  conllitution  of 
the  air,  or  other  general  phyfical  caufes,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  practical  moment  that  it  be  not  af- 
figned  to  a  wrong  caufe,  viz.  a  more  virulent  hate  of 
the  venereal  poifon ;  for  this  would  lead  to  a  freer  ufe 
of  mercury,  a  practice  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  feldom 
fails  to  be  injurious,  and  to  aggravate  all  the  fymp- 
tom$.  This  was  particularly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter,  and  is  properly  infilled  upon  in  the  prefent  eiTay. 

4  The  general  pradliee  of  commencing  with  mer¬ 
cury,’  the  author  obferves,  ‘  the  moment  phymofis 
appears,  or  even  chancres,  is  otten  produdlive  of  the 
greatelt  mifchief;  not  only  the  general  conltitution,) 
but  its  particular  Hate  at  the  inltant,  ought  to  be 
weighed  maturely.  We  every  day  fee  mercury  prove 
noxious  in  venereal  cafes  inftead  of  medicinal,  and 
in  the  fame  fubjedl  for  the  fame  complaint.  At  ano¬ 
ther  period,  it  will  prove  fuccefsful.  This  fadt  evinces, 
that  mercury,  although  a  certain  antidote  to  the  dif- 
eafe,  requires  a  certain  Hate  of  conflitution  to  ex  ill, 
that  it  may  produce  medicinal  eftedts.  What  that 
ilate  is,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  explain  :  it  would  occur 
to  me  to  be  necefiary  that  the  venereal  irritation 
fhould  be  paramount ;  for  I  can  conceive,  that  if 
what  is  termed  the  phlogiilic  diathefis  prevailed,  which 
is  conltanlly  produced  by  cold,  or  the  fcrophula,  and 
the  venereal  difeafe  in  the  habit,  that  mercury  would 
not  cure  the  latte|,  whilll  the  former  remained  adlive: 
hence  its  injurious  effedts  where  venereal  fymptoms 
are  attended  with  great  inflammation,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  curing  fcrophulous  patients.  The  fame  ra*? 
tionale  applies  to  other  conditions  of  the  body  pre¬ 
vailing  in  venereal  cafes  to  which  mercury  is  un¬ 
friendly* 
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friendly.  After  the  acceffary  difeafe  has  fubfided, 
and  that  the  venereal  alone  exifts,  then  the  mercurial 
irritation  becomes  falutary.  With  refpeCt  to  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  phymofis  and  phagedenic  chancre,  I  would 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  the  venereal  aftion 
fiiGuld  not  be  held  in  view,  but  that  they  fhould  be 
confidered  as  acceffary  difeafes ;  and  in  all  cafes  where 
an  acceffary  difeafe  takes  place,  it  fhould  be  removed 
previous  to  attempting  the  cure  of  the  original 
Where  pneumonia,  violent  catarrh,  or  any  other  diff 
eafe  fupervene,  the  mode  of  cure  in  fuch  difeafes 
would  be  purfued,  but  no  mercury,  until  after  they 
had  been  removed;  yet  it  is  but  too  generally  the 
praCtice,  when  the  local  fymptoms  of  the  venereal 
difeafe  appear  aggravated,  to  attribute  all  to  the  poi- 
fon,  and,  prima  facie,  to  pour  in  the  antidote  from 
which  the  moft  dreadful  confequences  are  arifing 
every  hour :  in  phymofis,  immediate  mortification ; 
in  chancre,  a  Houghing ;  and,  in  both,  the  definition 
of  part,  or  of  the  entire  penis.5 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  author,  in  the  praCtice 
here  recommended,  falls  from  one  extreme  to  the 
oppofite  ;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  he  would  ever 
effect  a  cure  if  he  waited  the  entire  removal  of  the 
acceffory  fymptoms,  before  he  entered  on  the  ufe  of 
mercury.  The  directions  given  by  Mr.  Hunter  on 
this  difficult  point,  and  which  are  here  quoted  for 
the  purpofe  of  being  contefted,  appear  to  us  the  re- 
fult  of  true  praftical  obfervation.  “  In  thofe  cafes,’" 
Mr.  H.  obferves,  “  where  violent  inflammation  has 
«  attacked  the  feat  of  a  chancre,  producing  phymofis 
as  before  defcribed,  and  often  fo  as  to  threaten  mor- 
«  tification,  a  queftion  naturally  arifes— Is  mercury  to 
be  given  freely  ?  Nothing  but  experience  can  deter- 
«  mine  this :  I  fhould  incline  to  believe,  that  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  mercury  fhould  be  given;  for  I  am 
««  afraid  our  powers  to  correCt  fuch  a  conftitution, 
«  whilft  the  firfl  caufe  fubfifts,  are  too  weak :  how- 
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sc  ever,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  mercury 
ft  fliould  be  given  fparingly,  for  it  aflifts  in  difpoiing 
*c  the  conftitution  to  fuch  fymptoms  :  we  are  gaining 
nothing  but  may  lofe  by  its  ufe.  I  therefore  do  fup- 
cc  pofe  that  fuch  medicines  as  may  be  thought  necef- 
cc  fary  for  the  conftitution  fhould  be  given  liberally  ■ 
*s  as  well  as  the  fpecific,  bark  is  the  medicine  that  pro- 
fi£  baby  will  be  of  moft  general  ufe ;  opium,  in  moft 
<c  cafes  of  this  kind,  will  alfo  be  of  lingular  fervice  ; 
“  the  bark  fhould  be  given  in  large  quantities,  and 
along  with  it  mercury,  whilft  the  virus  is  ftill  fup. 
pofed  to  exift;  or,  if  the  inflammation  has  arifen 
“  early  in  the  difeafe,  they  may  then  be  given  toge- 
ther,  fo  as  to  counteract  both  difeafes,  and  not  to 
6€  allow  the  inflammation  to  come  to  fo  great  a  height 
as  it  would  otherwife  do  if  mercury  was  given  at 
firft  alone.  This  inflammation  may  be  fo  great  in 
ts  many  cafes,  or  be  fo  predominant,  that  mercury 
may  increafe  the  difpolition,  and  therefore  become 
“  hurtful.  Where  this  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  the 
cafe,  bark  muft  be  given  alone.” 

Although  fome  flight  traces  of  contradiction  may 
be  feen  in  the  paragraph  quoted  above  from  Mr. 
Hunter,  its  general  tendency  is  fufficiently  apparent* 
His  opinion  is  manifeftly  in  favour  of  the  cautious  ufe 
of  mercury;  and  he  appears  to  put  the  cafe  of  fuch  a 
degree  of  inflammation  fometimes  taking  place  as  to 
abfolutely  forbid  its  employment,  hypothetically,  ra¬ 
ther  than  from  actual  ohfervation.  In  medio  iuiijji - 
wins  ibis. 

No  part  of  the  praCtice  recommended  by  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  appears  to  coincide  with  the  views  of  the  author, 
Confidering  phymofts  as  inflammation  of  the  moft  ac¬ 
tive  kind,  he  advifes  the  free  ufe  of  evacuations,  efpe- 
cially  blood-letting,  general  as  well  as  local  (not  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  inflamed  furface).  But  although 
in  the  adoption  of  this  praCtice  he  fhields  himfelf  un¬ 
der  the  example  of  W'Jeman ,  Ajlruc ,  and  other  prac¬ 
titioners 
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titioners  of  the  lad  age,  as  well  as  the  generality  of 
French  furgeons  of  the  prefent  day,  it  is  certain  that 
eryfipelatous  inflammation,  as  it  now  occurs,  is  in 
many  cafes  mod  fuccefsfully  combated  by  bark,  and 
medicines  of  a  fimilar  defcription  :  of  this,  practitioners 
in  the  metropolis  are  well  aware.  But  pofiibly  the 
difeafe  may  differ  in  Dublin  and  in  London. 


f\RT.  LX XI.  New  Inventions  and  Directions  for 
Ruptured  Perfons ,  teaching  them  the  Art  of  effec¬ 
tually  keeping  up  Inguinal  and  Scrotal  Ruptures , 
By  W.  H.  T.  Efq,  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Recom¬ 
mendatory  Letter .  By  W.  Blair,  A.M.  F.M.S* 
8s  c.  T,c.  Second  edition,  with  additions.  8vo.  51 
pages,  price  2s.  London,  1802.  Callow. 

ripHE  directions  here  given  refpeCting  the  conftruc- 
N  tion  and  application  of  truffes,  in  the  inguinal 
and  fcrotal  hernia,  claim  the  attention  of  all  thofe 
afflicted  with  thofe  troublefome  and  frequently  dan¬ 
gerous  complaints.  Should  the  improvement  fug* 
gefted  be  productive  of  the  utility  expeCted,  which 
varied  experience  only  can  confirm,  but  which,  from 
the  ftatement  here  given,  there  appears  no  reafon  to 
doubt,  the  author  will  deferve  the  acknowledgments 
of  a  large  portion  of  mankind.  The  imperfeCtion  and 
infuff  ciency,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  ihftruments  at  pre¬ 
fent  m  ufe,  are  too  well  known. 

It  will  not  be  eafy  to  convey  a  perfeCt  idea  of  the 
improvements  recommended,  without  the  aid  of  the 
plate,  or  an  infpeCtion  of  the  trufs  itfelf:  the  chief  al¬ 
terations  fuggefted,  however,  are  the  following. 

In  the  common  fteel  trufs,  the  fpiral  hoop  is  carried 
ground  the  pelvis,  in  a  line  feveral  inches  higher  than 
the  pad  of  the  inltrument;  by  the  oblique  aCtion  of 
which,  a  fmall  degree  of  preffure  only  is  made  on  the 
abdominal  ring.  Tnftead  of  which,  the  fpring  hoop  is 

directed 
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dire£led  to  be  of  a  circular  form,  and  placed  fo  low  on 
the  pelvis,  or  rather  hips,  that  the  hind  part  of  the 
hoop  is  *as  low  down  as  the  fiffure,  or  divilion  of  the 
polteriors:  the  tides  lie  immediately  above  the  great 
trochanters  of  the  thigh  bone,  whilft  the  pad  lies  di- 
re£tly  on  the  abdominal  ring.  By  this  means,  the 
author  obferves,  the  trufs  is  removed  from  a  painful, 
galling,  moveable  fituation,  to  an  eafy,  comfortable, 
and  immoveable  one. 

An  improvement  in  the  cufhion  is  likewife  fug- 
gelled,  in  the  following  terms.  6  Cut  or  tear  a  flip  ot 
coarfe  calicoe*,  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  Form 
it  into  a  fquare,  of  a  fize  that  it  will  project  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  round  the  edges  of  the  pad  of  the  trufs,  ex¬ 
cept  that  end  next  the  thigh,  but  having  no  projec¬ 
tion  beyond  the  neck  of  the  pad  5  the  rough  edges  are 
to  be  upwards  and  downwards  :  then  tightly  fold  over 
the  firft  flip  many  others.  For  a  grown  perfon,  the 
thicknefs  Ihould  be  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  : 
there  is  more  danger  of  forming  this  cufhion  too  thin 
than  too  thick  ;  its  thicknefs  or  thinnefs  mull  depend 
on  the  fize  of  the  patient.  When  the  hollow  in  the 
groin  is  completely  filled  up  by  it,  and  it  remains  im¬ 
moveable  under  the  pad  of  the  trufs,  it  is  then  of  a 
proper  fize, 

‘  This  calico  cufhion  is  to  be  worn  under  the 
pads  of  the  trufs;  the  outer  flip  or  two  of  which  may 
be  changed  at  pleafure,  for  the  purpofe  of  cleanlinefs, 
or  reftoring  the  cufliion  to  a  proper  degree  of  thick- 
jiefs.  This  cufhion,  judieioufly  made,  will,  even  with 
a  bad  trufs,  molt  materially  aflift  in  keeping  up  a  re¬ 
ducible  rupture ;  and,  with  a  trufs  made  and  ufed 
according  to  the  dire£lions  of  the  author,  aided  by 
bis  other  improvements,  will  render  the  defcent  of  a 
reducible  rupture  impoffible.  Where  the  omentum 
Is  not  reducible,  the  application  of  this  cufliion  is 


*  About  is  or  J4d  per  yard; 
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much  preferable  to  the  ufual  mode,  by  affording  it 
protection  from  the  injuries  of  preffure. 

*  Its  various  and  beneficial  properties  are  immenfe* 
and  would  appear  wonderful,  if  not  explained, 

4  Firft,  It  protects  the  fpermatic  veffels  from  being 
injured  by  the  hard  pad  of  the  trufs,  which  injury  of¬ 
ten  produces  hydrocele,  inflammation  of  the  fpermatic 
veffels,  hernia  humoralis,  &c, 

"Secondly,  By  protediing  the  fpermatic  veffels  from 
the  injuries  of  preffure,  it  produces  a  delideratum 
never  before  obtained.  It  enables  the  patient  to  girt 
the  trufs  round  the  body  with  fuch  an  effeftive  de¬ 
gree  oftightnefs,  that  the  rupture  cannot  defcend. 

*  Thirdly,  By  uniting  the  properties  of  foftnefs  and 
folidity,  it  yields  to  the  form  of  the  abdomen;  and 
thus  completely  fills  up  the  aperture  or  ring  in  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  through  which  the  rupture  de- 
fcends. 

"Fourthly,  It  is  an  additional  column  of  preffure; 
and  the  trufs,  being  tighly  fattened,  keeps  the  omen¬ 
tum  and  interfiles,  all  round  and  above  the  aperture* 
in  fuch  a  date  of  quietude,  that  it  leffens  their  power 
in  defcent,  and  they  are,  therefore,  lefs  likely  to  pro¬ 
trude;  on  the  plain  mechanical  pofition,  that  the 
fmaller  degree  of  force  with  which  a  body  moves,  the 
final ler  force  it  poffeffes  at  the  end  of  its  aftion. 

"  Fifthly,  It  elevates  the  pad  part  of  the  trufs  to  the 
line  of  elaftic  adlion  with  the  hoop  part,  and  thereby 
preferves  and  enforces  its  elafticity,  retaining  the  trufs 
in  a  ftate  of  permanent  effeft. 

"  Laftly,  On  the  tight  application  of  this  cufhion, 
the  patient  is  alfo  relieved  from  all  rumbling  pains 
arifing  from  the  internal  and  partial  defcent  of  the 
rupture ;  and  from  its  combined  qualities  we  accom- 
pliih  the  moil  difficult  attainments,  being  enabled  to 
inflict  preffure  on  fubftances  naturally  too  tender  to 
hear  preffure,  and  thereby  enforce  a  fyftem  of  im- 

moveability ; 
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pioveability ;  without  the  adoption  of  which,  the  ufe  of 
all  t ruffes  are  inefficacious. 

£  It  is  neceffary  to  add,  that  neither  fine,  old,  nor 
waflied  linen,  will  have  the  defired  effect ;  and  a 
cuftfton  after  ufe,  having  acquired  its  form,  is  better 
than  a  new  one.  Its  edges  fhould  be  occafionauy 
clipped,  and  the  cushion  fhould  be  formed  of Separate 
flips,  as  before  direfted,  to  be  folded  over  each  other.’ 

To  enfure  greater  fteadinefs,  and  more  complete 
preffure  of  the  pad,  (traps  are  recommended  to  be 
palled  between  the  thighs,  from  before  backwards. 
A  much  greater  degree  of  preffure  is  advifea  than  is 
commonly  praaifed :  ‘  tightnefs  of  girthing,’  the  au¬ 
thor  obferves,  ‘  decreafes,  rather  than  caufes  the  gall¬ 
ing,  by  leffening  friaion.’  _ 

Specimens  of  the  trufs  and  cufhion,  we  are  informed, 
may  be  feen  at  J.  Callow’ s,  Bookfeller,  Grown  Court, 
Soho;  at  Hurjl's,  Paternofter Row' ;  and  at  Hatchard' s, 
Piccadilly;  whence  thofe  that  defire  it  will  be  referred 
to  a  trufs-maker  of  ability,  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
author’s  inventions  and  directions. 

It  is  right  to  date,  that  the  author’s  fituation  in  life 
places  him  above  all  fufpicion  of  being  influenced,  on 
the  prefent  occafion,  by  interefted  or  unworthy  mo- 

lives. 


Art.  LXXII.  Andrew  Comparetti  in  Gymnafw 
Patavino  P.  P.  P.  Obfervationes  Dioptrics  el  Ana- 
tomiae  Comparata,  de  Coloribus  Apparentibws ;  Vifu 
et  Oculo.  4  to.  112  pages,  with  one  plate.  Patavii, 

1798. 

M  COMPARETTI,  a  celebrated  Italian  ana- 
#  tomift,  is  already  diftinguifhed  by  his  work 

On  the 'Structure  of  the  internal  Ear:  the  prefent  trea- 

tife 
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ttfe  is  not  lefs  interefting.  His  obfervations  on  the 
fubieft  have  two  principal  objefts  ;  namely,  certain  ir¬ 
regularities  of  vifion,  and  the  ftrutdure  of  the  eye  m 

dilferent  claffes  of  animals. 

The  remarks  on  the  former  head,  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  molt  novel  to  phyfiologifts,  tend  to  prove,  that 
the  eve  is  not,  in  all  circumftances,.  completely  achro¬ 
matic,  as  commonly  believed;  but  that  the  images  ot 
objects  are  Sometimes  bordered  by  an  iris,  like  thole 
produced  by  certain  optical  glaffes.  it,  for  example, 
we  trace  a  (trait  black  line  on  white  paper,  and  place 
it  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye,  and  it  be  re¬ 
garded  obliquely,  and  with  fome  degree  of  effort,  the 
ftrait  line  appears  enlarged,  becomes  more  clear,  ant* 
a  yellow  and  an  indigo  line  are  obfervable,  parallel  and 

contiguous  to  the  former.  This  phenomenon  is  (till 
more  perceptible,  if  two  parallel  black  lines,  at  a  lit¬ 
tle  diftance  the  one  from  the  other,  are  obferved  in 
the  fame  manner.  The  degree  o.  obliquity  ami  di  •• 
tance  are  only  to  be  found  on  trial,  as  they  difier  m 

dilferent  obfervers.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

If  we  cover  with  a  ruler  one  third  of  the  eye,  to¬ 
wards  the  inner  angle,  and  look  at  an  opaque  band 
traced  on  a  tranfparent  ground,  fuch  as  the  frame  or 
a  window,  one  of  the  fides  will  appear  bordered  with 
yellow,  and  the  other  with  blue.  On  placing  the 
ruler  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  eye,  the  accidents 

colours  will  affume  the  reverfe  order. 

When  we  (hut  one  eye,  the  pupil  of  that  which  re¬ 
mains  open  becomes  larger,  without  any  diminution 
in  the  objeft  looked  at* 

In  the  fecond  clafs  of  obfervations,  M.  Compare tti 

examines,  firft,  the  external  parts  of  the  eye  m  man; 

and  defcribes  the  connexions  and  effetts  or  its  mui- 

cles  with  more  care  and  minutenels  than  has  been 

hitherto  done.  Neglefting  thofe  parts  in  the  larger 

animals,  where  they  have  been  fufficiently  itudied,  he 

occupies 
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occupies  himfelf  with  their  examination  in  the  fmaller 
tribes.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  examination  of  the 
globe  itfelf,  in  man  and  various  other  animals.  The 
whole  is  terminated  by  interefting  phyftological  de¬ 
ductions.  f 

The  author  compares  his  own  experiments  on  the 
occafional  colours  with  thofe  of  Buff on ,  Jurin>  and 
Porterfield:  he  believes  that  diftinft  vifion  only  takes 
place  in  the  points  fituated  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  eye ;  and  that  when  we  fancy  we  fee  dif¬ 
ferent  objeCfs  at  once,  this  happens  in  confequence 
cf  the  movement  which  takes  place  in  the  eye  towards 
each  of  thole  points,  and  from  the  duration  of  the  im~ 
predion  made  on  the  retina,  as  happens  in  other  well 
known  inftances. 

He  fuppofes  the  ciliary  procelfes  to  poflefs  a  power 
of  movement,  not  abfolutely  mufcular,  but  of  a  nature 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  iris;  and  this  power,  he  thinks, 
may  aft  on  the  cryftalline  lens,  fo  as  to  move  it  either 
parallel  with  itfelf,  or  obliquely,  according  as  the  ci¬ 
liary  proceffes.  aft  altogether  or  partially.  He  attri¬ 
butes  many  important  effefts  to  the  difplacement  of 
the  cryftalline  thus  produced:  by  its  obliquity,  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  accidental  colours,  arifing  from  the  efforts 
the  eye  makes  to  fee  objefts  much  out  of  the  line  of 
its  natural  axis. 

As,  according  to  the  author,  there  is  only  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cryftalline  which  is  perfeftly  achromatic, 
and  which  refers  to  the  fame  point  in  the  retina,  the 
lays  coming  from  any  white  point  without  the  eye ;  he 
explains  the' accidental  colours  produced  on  looking- 
on  a  white  furface  after  having  fteadily  contem¬ 
plated,  for  a  coniiderable  time,  a  coloured  fpot,  by 
fuppofing  that  the  cryftalline,  which  was  fo  placed 
as  to  unite  on  the  retina  the  rays  only  of  the  colour 
of  the  fpot  looked  at,  is  fome  time  before  it  returns  to 
the  point  where  it  could  re-unite  the  rays  of  all  the 
colours,  and  confequently  produce  a  white  image. 

This 
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This  explanation  appears  lefs  fatisfaftory  than  that 
of  Bofcowich ,  adopted  latterly  by  Darwin 3  and  which 
fuppofes  the  retina  to  be  lefs  fenlible  to  rays,  to  which 
it  has  been  for  fonie  time  expofed,  than  to  others  3 
and  that  the  firft  make  no  part  of  the  total  effedl  pro¬ 
duced. 


Art.  LXXIIL  Synoptic  Tables  of  Chemiftry ,  in¬ 
tended  to  ferve  as  a  Summary  of  the  Lectures  de¬ 
livered  oji  that  Science  in  the  public  Schools  at 
Paris.  By  A.  F.  Fourcroy,  of  the  National 
Inftitute ,  &c.  Tranftated from  the  original  French , 
by  William  Nicholson.  Large  Folio*  Price 
ll  Is.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1801. 

r  jpHE  work  before  us  is  intended  as  a  fnpplement 
I  or  continuation  of  the  Philofophy  of  Chemiftry , 
publifhed  by  the  fame  author  a  few  years  back.  Of 
this,  the  aim  was,  to  prefent,  in  the  form  of  axioms, 
and  as  primitive  and  fundamental  truths,  the  mod 
general  fafts  of  the  fcience.  The  prefent  Tables  con¬ 
tain  the  properties  of  bodies  in  particular,  and  afford 
an  application  of  the  general  principles,  or  of  the 
philofophy  of  the  fcience,  to  the  ftudy  of  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  of  art  in  detail. 

The  firft  Table  confiders  the  generalities  of  the 
fcience,  and  its  divifions,  as  directed  to  different  pur- 
pofes.  The  fecond  contains  the  undecompofed  fub~ 
ftances,  and  the  fame  bodies  when  burnt,  or  united 
with  oxygen.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  light,  caloric , 
oxygen ,  and  azote ,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
general  difperfion  or  abundance  ;  and  hydrogene ,  car- 
bone,  phofphorus ,  the  diamond ,  and  the  ?nefals,  in  the 
order  of  their  combuftibility.  The  fecond  clafs,  the 
burned  bodies,  or  bodies  combined  with  oxygen, 
viz.  the  feries  of  oxvds  and  acids,  are  arranged  ac~ 

<0 
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cording  to  their  affinity  to  the  burning  principle,  and 
the  difficulty  of  decompoftng  them.  Watery  in  this 
feries,  is  the  oxyde  of  hydrogene :  arfenie,  tungftein, 
molybd^na^  and  chrome,  are  the  metallic  acids  par¬ 
ticularly  mentioned. 

The  third  Table  contains,  fir  ft,  the  earths  and  a  Ik  a* 
lies.  The  moil  decidedly  earthy  bodies  are  placed 
firft,  and  then  thofe  which  approach  to  an  alkaline 
nature.  Thus  (ilex,  alumine,  glucine,  and  zircone, 
as  true  earths,  are  followed  by  magnefia  and  lime* 
which  are  confidered  as  fub-alkaline  earths.  Barytes, 
potalh,  foda,  ftrontian,  and  ammonia,  rank  as  alka¬ 
lies.  In  the  remainder  of  the  third,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Tables,  are  the  faltsi  clafted  according  to  their 
moft  diftinguifhed  chemical  qualities. 

The  fix th  Table  exhibits  the  general  properties  of 
metallic  fubftances.  The  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth,  give  an  account  of  particular  metals,  with 
regard  to  their  various  phyfical  and  chemical  pro¬ 
perties. 

The  two  laft  tables  relate  to  vegetable  and  animal 
ehemiftry. 

A  tranflation,  by  the  fame  hand,  of  M.  Fourcroy’ s 
laft  great  work  on  ehemiftry,  Syjleme  des  Connoijances 
Ckymiques ,  is  fhortly  expected. 


Art.  LXXIV.  Nouveanx  Siemens  de  Phyjiologiet 
Nezo  Elements  of  Phyjiology ;  by  Ant.  Richer 
rand,  one  of  the  Surgeons  in  Chief  to  the  Hofpital 
of  the  North ,  Profejbr  of  Anatomy %  Sic.  8vo. 
700  pages,  price  6  fr.  Paris,  1801. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  which  owes  fo  much  to  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Haller ,  has,  ft  nee  his  time,  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  great  number  of  philofophers,  who 

have 
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have  inveftigated  with  diligence  different  parts  or  the 
whole  of  the  animal  (Economy;  the  refult  has  been, 
many  important  difcoveries,  which  have  led  to  con- 
clufions,  often  different  to  thofe  of  Haller ,  and  more 
illuftrative  of  the  living  aftions.  In  the  work  before 
us,  M.  Richerand  gives  a  compendium  of  the  fcience 
of  phyfiology,  embracing  the  difcoveries  of  modern 
philosophers,  and  enriched,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a 
confiderable  number  of  original  faffs  and  remarks, 
the  fruits  of  his  own  refearches  on  the  fubjeft. 

^  In  the  introduflion,  the  author  treats  generally  of 
the  vital  power,  and  the  animal  ceconomy,  both  in 
health  and  in  difeafe.  The  opinions  of  different 
writers,  as  deduced  from  experiment  and  obfervation, 
are  examined,  and  confirmed  or  refuted,  as  they 
appear  confonant  to  truth  or  otnerwife*  The  rela- 
tion  ot  phyfiology  to  the  fciences  that  have  more  or 
lefs  affinity  with  it  is  pointed  out,  and  the  utility  of 
the  application  of  thefe  to  the  folution  of  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  animal  organization  fhewn.  The  intro¬ 
duction  is  terminated  by  fome  obfervations  on  the 
ufes  of  the  great  fympathetic  nerves. 

In  the  diviiion  of  his  work,  M.  Richerand  confi- 
ders,  hrft,  man  individually,  or  in  refpeCt  to  himfelf 
only,  explaining  the  functions  which  concur  towards 
his  prefervation.  Of  thefe,  fome  a£t  by  affimilating 
to  the  fubftance  of  the  body  the  matters,  or  aliment 
proper  to  each  individual;  the  affimilatory  functions 
are, 

1 .  Digeftion ,  which  ferves  to  extra#  the  nutritive 
parts  from  the  food  taken  in. 

2.  Abforption ^  by  which  thefe  particles  are  taken 
lip,  and  carried  into  the  genera]  mats  of  fluids* 

3.  The  Circulation ,  which  ferves  to  difiribute  them 
to  the  different  organs  of  the  body. 

4.  Refpiration ,  by  which  they  become  combined 
with  the  oxygene  of  the  atmofbhere, 

LI 
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5.  The  Secretions ,  by  which  they  undergo  various 
preparations  and  changes;  and, 

6.  Nutrition ,  by  which  they  are  applied  to  the  va¬ 
rious  organs,  of  which  they  effect  the  growth,  and 
repair  the  daily  wTafte. 

Thefe  functions  are  all  defignated  by  the  general 
term  ajfimilatory ,  which  indicates  Sufficiently  their 
common  deftination.  The  author  gives  the  name  of 
relative ,  to  thofe  functions  which  tend  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  the  individual,  but  which  have  a  relation  to 
the  furrounding  beings*  Thefe  are, 

1.  Senfations ,  which  advertife  him  of  the  prefence 
of  furrounding  bodies,  by  the  intermedium  of  the 
organs  of  fight,  hearing,  fmelling,  tafte,  and  touch ; 
thefe  excite  the  adlion  of  the  nerves,  and  that  of  the 
brain,  whence  proceeds  the  human  intellect.  ^  Having 
confidered  the  organs  of  fenfe  in  the  flate  of  waking 
and  aSivity',  the  author  proceeds  to  treat  of  ileep, 
of  dreams,  fomn  ambulation,  fympathy,  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  habit,  on  the  adfion  of  our  organs. 

2.  Motion,  by  which  we  approach  or  avoid  exter¬ 
nal  objects. 

3.  The  voice  and  fpeech ,  which  enable  us  to  com¬ 
municate  with  our  fellow  beings,  without  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  changing  place  for  the  purpofe. 

M.  Richer  and  then  examines  the  functions  which; 
conduce  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Species ;  as  well! 
thofe  which  require  the  concourfe  of  the  fexes,  as 
thofe  which  appertain  exclufively  to  the  female.  In 
the  foil  order  is  included  generation .  Under  this 
head  are  pointed  out  the  general  difference  of  ftrufture 
in  the  fexes;  the  hermaphrodite  date,  and  the  dif-t 
fercnt  fyftems  of  generation  that  have  been  propofed, 
are  here  noticed. 

The  fecond  order  embraces  gejlation ,  child  hearing , 
and  Juckiing;  after  the  confideration  yi  which,  the 
author  follows  man  through  the  periods  of  growth 
and  decay,  accompanying  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 

tomb; 
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tomb  ;  treating,  in  regular  fucceffion,  of  the  dates  of 
infancy ,  puberty ,  youth ,  manhood ,  o/d  and  de¬ 
crepitude.  To  this  is  fubjoined  the  confederation  of 
temperaments,  which  he  diftinguifhes  into  the  /an¬ 
guine^  mafcular ,  bilious >  melancholic,  lymphatic ,  and 
nervous  i  the  different  races  of  mankind  are  next  no¬ 
ticed,  four  of  which,  after  Lacepede ,  are  diftinguifhed, 
viz.  the  European,  the  Negro,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  Hyperborean. 

In  the  developement  of  thefe  various  articles,  the 
author  avails  himfelf  of  all  the  light  which  human 
and  'comparative  anatomy,  phyfics,  mechanics,  and 
modern  chemiftry,  can  afford  him* 


Art*  LXXV.  Qbfervations  fur  la  Mai adie  appellee 
Pefte ,  <3fc.  Qbfervations  on  the  Difeafe  termed 

The  Plague;  the  Dyfenteric  Flux',  the  Ophthalmy 
of  Egypt,  with  the  Means  of  preventing  its  Attack  j 
and  Remarks  on  the  Yellow  Fever  of  Cadiz ;  with 
Propofals  and  a  Plan  for  an  Hofpital  for  the  Re¬ 
ception  of  epidemic  and  contagious  Diforders .  By 
Ass  alin  i,  M.  D„  one  of  the  Chief  Surgeons  of  the 
Confular  Guard,  Kc„  12mo.  166  pages,  with  $ 
plates,  price  3  francs.  Paris,  1801. 

THE  author  of  the  work  here  noticed,  accompa¬ 
nied  the  French  army  in  its  Egyptian  expedition, 
and  had  an  aftive  part  in  the  care  of  the  fick  and 
wounded  in  the  military  hofpitals  of  the  republic* 
He  will  naturally,  therefore,  be  fuppoied  to  have  had 
many  opportunities  for  making  obfervations  on  the 
fubjefts  above  alluded  to:  the  fruits  of  his  inquiries 
are  here  prefented  to  the  public.  The  fa£ts  he  has 
witneffed  lead  him  to  draw  conclufions  that  differ 
widely  from  the  opinions  commonly  entertained  on 

LI  2  thefe 
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thefe  points,  efpecially  with  regard  to  the  fuppofed 

nature  and  caules  of  the  plague. 

In  the  introduction,  M.  Jffahni  points  out  t  e 
circumftances  which  particularly  affe&ed  the  nea.t 
of  the  foldiers  after  their  debarkation  at  Alexandria. 
The  extreme  heat  of  the  days;  the  cold  damp  o.  the 
lights;  the  exhalations  from  the  lakes  and  marflies ; 
the  quality  of  the  food;  fcarcity  and  a  want  of  wa¬ 
ter  during  the  march  acrofs  the  defert  plains  of_  Alex¬ 
andria  towards  Cairo;  the  imprudence  of  fleepmgout 
of  quarters,  or  in  apartments  expofed  to  currents  ot 
air  from  open  windows :  thefe  are  the  caufes,  to  the 
combined  aCtion  of  which  the  author  attributes  the 
greater  part  of  the  ophthalmies  and_  fluxes  with  which 
they  were  attacked.  To  this  is  fubjoined,  an  account 
of  the  climate  of  Egypt,  characterifed  by  uncommon 
ferenity,  fcarcely  interrupted  by  a  few  fhowers  i« 
autumn.  The  year  in  this  country  is  divifible  into  two 
feafons ;  for  fix  months  the  fky  is  clear  and  ferene, 
the  other  fix  are  obfcured  by  clouds;  of  the  .after 
months,  two  are  itormy. 

After  thefe  preliminaries,  the  autnor  treats  of  the 
difeafes  which  affli&ed  the  army  of  Egypt,  the  duet 
of  which  was,  a  dilorder  that  attacked  numerous  in¬ 
dividuals  at  the  fame  time,  and  the  fymptomsof  which 
were  fever,  buboes,  carbuncles,  proftration  of  ftrength, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  delirium :  it  moft  commonly 
carried  off  the  fick  about  the  third  or  fifth  day.  1  his 
difeafe,  the  author  obferves,  takes  place,  more  or 
lefs  every  year,  along  the  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and'  Archipelago,  from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople. 
To  this  affection  the  name  of  plague  is  commonly 
„iven  i  though  the  author,  in  order  to  leffen  the  terror 
which  this  epithet  never  fails  to  infpire,  preferred 

calling  it  an  epidemic  fever. 

Amongft  the  charaderiftic  fymptoms  of  this  difeafe, 
he  efpecially  notices  a  fingular  apathy,  which  leads 
the  patient  to  wandef  into  the  moft  fecluded  places. 
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abandoning  himfelf  to  deep,  and  becoming  totally 
indifferent  to  every  motive  to  action,  till  delirium 
feizes  him,  and  foon  carries  him  off.  A  confiderable 
number  of  faCts  are  adduced  to  prove,  that  the  difeafe 
which  attacked  the  French  army  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
and  which,  confidered  in  its  individual  fymptoms, 
bears  the  characters  of  that  known  under  the  deno¬ 
mination  of  the  plague ,  considered  colle&ively,  was 
evidently  epidemic,  and  not  really  contagious;  and 
that  the  caufes  which  gave  it  birth  were  of  local  orb 
gin,  and  not  a  germ  imported  from  without. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  this  is  reduced  to  three 
chief  indications:  1.  the  diminution  of  plethora,  when 
it  exifts;  2.  cleanfing  the  primse  vise,  if  loaded  ;  3.  ex¬ 
citing  tranfpiration  and  fweating.  A  principal  remedy, 
which  is  recommended  likewife  as  a  prefervative,  is, 
flrong  coffee  without  fugar,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
in  each  cup,  and  taken  five  or  fix  times  in  a  day* 
Frictions  with  olive  oil,  as  recommended  by  M. 
Olivier ,  are  warmly  recommended.  The  author  ob~ 
ferves,  in  general,  that  the  tonic  and  fudorific  plan  of 
treatment,  adopted  by  many  of  the  army  phyficians, 
conftantly  faved  two  thirds  of  the  fick,  though  moil 
of  them  were  affeCted  with  buboes.  With  refpeCt 
to  thefe  Jafr,  the  cortex  was  given  internally,  and 
friClions  of  oil  applied  to  the  tumours  themfelves* 
and  when  figns  of  fuppuration  appeared,  they  were 
opened  by  the  lancet. 

Some  remarks  are  added  on  the  dy-fentery  which 
raged  among  the  French  troops  in  Italy,  and  on  the 
ophthalmy  of  Egypt.  The  latter  the  author  attributes 
principally  to  the  cold  night  air,  following  the  fatigues 
and  exceffive  heats  of  the  day,  and  the  brightnefs  of 
the  funlhine.  The  floating  particles  of  fand,  and  the 
faline  matters  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  are 
cpniidered  as  fecondary  only  in  their  operation. 

E  1  3  Art. 
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Art.  ILXXVL  Elemens  de  la  Science  Me  die  ale , 
Kc.  The  Elements  of  Medical  Science ,  on  tke 
Principles  taught  in  the  School  of  Montpellier  $  a 
Work  ufeful  to  Beginners ,  and  to  thofe  about  to  un¬ 
dergo  their  Examinations.  By  J.  B.  Ph.  Mau» 
rice,  Phyjician  at  Montpellier ,  Sic.  &,c.  Paris, 
1801. 

i 

THE  author  of  the  work  before  us  makes  a  two¬ 
fold  divifion  of  his  fubjedt ;  confidering  the 
animal  ceconomy  as  confifting  of  tonic  and  digeflive 
powers.  Thefe  he  examines  in  the  ftates  of  health 
and  difeafe,  and  as  influenced  by  climate,  feafon,  age, 
and  other  circumflances. 

The  tonic  powers  are  thofe  of  condenfation ,  and 
thofe  of  expanfion ;  both  effential  to  the  procefs  of 
digeftion,  and  to  the  whole  oeconomy  of  living  bodies. 
The  movement  of  condenfation ,  connedled  with  the 
firft  period  of  digeftion,  is  exerted  from  the  circum¬ 
ference  towards  the  center ;  that  of  expanfion  takes 
place  at  the  fecond  period  of  digeftion,  when  the 
tonic  movement  is  diredted  from  the  center  to  the 
circumference:  by  this  the  nutritious  juices  are  car¬ 
ried  and  diftributed  to  every  part  of  the  fyftem.  Each 
of  thele  movements  is  influenced  by  the  atmofphere, 
and  other  external  agents.  They  are  both  graduated, 
according  to  different  circumflances,  and  affedl  a  pe¬ 
culiar  diredtion  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 

The  locomotive  powers,  which  are  merely  modifi¬ 
cations  of  thofe  of  expanfion  and  condenfation,  refide 
in  the  mufcular  fibre,  the  tiffue  of  wThich  is  more  or 
lefs  denfe,  and  of  which  the  contradlile  power  varies, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  denfity  of  its  tiffue, 
and  is  thus  fubordinate  to  the  nutritive  fyftem.  In¬ 
fants  and  women,  in  whom  the  glands  and  mucous 
tiffue  are  njore  developed,  become,  in  confequence, 
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more  feeble  than  men,  in  whom  the  nutritive  fyftem 
is  iefs  active  and  more  rigid. 

In  general,  the  tonic  powers  detraft  from  the  di~ 
geftive,  whilft  thefe  are  augmented  at  the  expence  of 
the  former;  a  fa£t,  the  truth  of  which  is  very  appa¬ 
rent  in  animals  of  the  carnivorous  tribe;  whole  di¬ 
geftive  powers  are  feeble,  and  only  capable  of  afting 
on  fubftances  already  animalized ;  whilft  their  tonic 
powers  enjoy  the  higheft  degree  of  energy.  In  in¬ 
fancy,  the  nutritive  fyftem  predominates  over  the  ve¬ 
nous  ^nd  arterial  fyftems.  The  expanfive  movement 
manifefts  itfelf  by  the  rythm  of  the  pulfe,  by  abundant 
fweating,  and  by  exanthemata;  it  tends  to  free  the 
cellular  tiflue,  the  feat  of  almoft  all  the  difeafes  of 
infancy,  from  the  heterogeneous  matters  which  there 
abound. 

Upon  thefe  principles  the  author  regulates  the  re¬ 
gimen  adapted  to  this  early  age,  which  he  confiders 
as  the  winter  of  life.  Subftances  lefs  animalized  are 
here  better  adapted  than  animal  food,  8cc.  &c.,  be- 
caufe  the  digeftive  powers  are  pre-eminent:  exercife, 
too,  is  more  neceffary  at  this  than  at  any  other  age* 
The  cold  bath,  which  arrefts  the  expanfive  move¬ 
ments,  is  at  this  period  contra-indicated. 

In  the  period  of  youth,  the  fpring  time  and  morn¬ 
ing  of  life,  the  digeftive  powers  ftill  enjoy  great  ac¬ 
tivity.  But  the  direction  of  the  tonic  powers  under¬ 
goes  a  change;  in  men,  towards  the  neck,  cheft,  and 
afterwards  the  generative  organs ;  in  women,  to¬ 
wards  the  uterus  and  the  breafts:  hence  the  frequent 
hsemoptyfes  and  haemorrhages  in  the  one,  and  the 
eftabliftunent  of  the  menftrual  flux  in  the  other. 

The  adult  age  brings  with  it  the  predominance  of 
the  tonic  over  the  digeftive  forces;  and  of  the  former, 
the  mode  of  condensation  over  that  of  expanfion. 
Digeftion  here  is  lefs  perfeft,  efpecially  in  men,  the 
mufcular  fibres  of  whom  are  more  dry,  and  more 
ftrongly  marked,  and  who  have  occafion  for  food  of  a 
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more  animalized  and  fpirituous  nature  than  women, 
in  whom  the  digeftive  powers  are  lefs  changed  from 
what  they  were  in  infancy,  and  who  prelerve  the 
peculiar  appetites  of  that  period  for  fruits,  fweets, 
and  watery  drinks. 

Laftly,  in  old  age,  the  digeftive  powers  ftill  iub- 
j[ift  ;  but  the  expanfive  movements,  becoming  lefs 
vital  and  active,  are  unable  to  dire£t  the  tonic  forces 
towards  the  weakeft  and  remoteft  parts  of  the  hypo- 
gaftric  region ;  hence  the  frequency  of  ftools  and 
the  abundance  of  urine  at  this  period ;  the  (kin  be¬ 
comes  dry,  the  extremities  cold ;  the  piay  of  the 
organs  requires  the  aififtance  of  warm  aromatic  fric¬ 
tions,  &c.;  the  vifage  lofes  its  bloom;  the  hair  falls 
off,  as  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn,  the  fealon  which  is 
emblematical  of  this  period  of  human  life  ;  this  gives 
place  to  the  laft,  or  winter  of  life,  the  tomb. 

From  this  defeription  of  man  in  the  ftate  of  health, 
the  author  paffes  to  the  confideration  of  the  eaufes 
and  treatment  of  the  difeafes  which  accompany  the 
jefpeftive  periods  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and 
old  age.  He  divides  difeafes  into  nervous  and  hu^ 
moural,  according  to  the  difference  of  lefion  of  the 
tonic  and  digeftive  powers  :  but  he  here  enters  a  wide 
field  of  hypothefis^  in  which  we  muft  decline  fol¬ 
lowing  him. 


Art.  LXXVII.  Anatomie  generate,  (tppliquie  cl  la 
Phyfiologie  et  a  la  Medicine.  1  he  Application  of 
Anatomy  to  Phyfiology  and  Medicine.  By  Xavier 
Bichat,  Profe/Jbr  of  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  in 
Paris,  Ac.  Ac'.  8vo.  4  vols.  price  16  fr.  50  cent. 
Paris,  1801, 

THE  fcience  and  ftudy  of  anatomy  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  almoft  exclufively  applied  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  furgical  art;  the  practice  of  medicine  has 
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been  but  little  influenced  by  them.  It  appeared  to  the 
author  neceffary  to  create,  as  it  were,  a  medical  ana¬ 
tomy,  In  order  to  this,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
ftrufifure  of  the  parts  muft  be  joined  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  various  functions  they  perform,  of  the  fylnpa- 
thies  of  which  they  are  the  feat,  and  of  the  relations 
of  the  different  parts  to  each  other. 

The  author  commences  his  work  with  feme  gene¬ 
ral  notions  refpedting  the  animal  organization.  In 
the  ftrufture  of  animals  in  general,  there  are,  he  ob- 
ferve^s,  a  certain  number  of  Ample  tiffues  which  are 
every  where  the  fame,  wherever  found ;  which  are  fi- 
inilar  in  their  nature,  their  vital  and  phyftcal  proper¬ 
ties,  their  fympathies,  &; c.  &c.;  and  which,  as  the  real 
organized  elements  of  the  living  body,  are  combined 
together  in  various  ways,  fo  as  to  form  thofe  com¬ 
pound  organs,  which  are  deftined  by  nature  to  per¬ 
form  the  different  functions. 

Each  of  thefe  Ample  tiffues  or  ftructures  is  termed  a 
fyftem:  the  re-union  of  feveral  of  them  conftitutes  an 
organ ;  and,  laftly,  when  an  affemblagc  of  different 
organs  concurs  in  the  performance  of  the  fame  func¬ 
tion,  it  is  deft'gnated  bv  the  term  apparatus .  Thus 
we  fay,  the  cellular  fyftem,  the  pulmonary  organ ,  the 
digeftive  apparatus . 

The  different  ftyjiems  are  diviAble  into  two  general 
claffes ;  the  one,  without  being  found  colleflively  in 
all  the  organized  parts,  affords  to  each  a  common 
and  uniform  bafts  ;  they  unite  their  mode  of  vitality  to 
that  of  the  organs,  into  the  compoAtion  of  which  they 
enter ;  inch  are  the  cellular  fyflem,  the  arterial,  ve¬ 
nous,  exhalant,  abforbent,  and  nervous  fyftems  The 
other  is  lefs  generally  extended  in  the  animal  eco¬ 
nomy.  Concentrated  in  fpme  of  the  apparatus,  they 
are  Grangers  to  others,  and  have  a  life  independent 
ot  them.  Each  of  them,  is  formed,  Arft,  of  parts  com¬ 
mon  to  the  tiffues  of  the  Arft  clafs,  and  alfo  of  parts 
proper.  Such  4re  the  offeous  fyftem,  medullary,  car¬ 
tilaginous. 
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illaginous,  fibrous,  fibrocartilaginous,  mufcular,  mu** 
cous,  ferous,  fvnovial,  glandular,  dermoid,  epidermoid, 
and  pilous  fyftems. 

Thefe  two  claffes  of  fyftems  are  confidered  by  the 
author  in  regard  to  their  external  forms,  their  organi¬ 
zation,  or  internal  ftrudture,  their  properties,  and  the 
developement  of  each  of  them;  as  well  in  the  ftate 
of  health  as  in  that  of  difeafe. 


Art.  LXXVIXI.  Sur  la  Temperature  interne  des 
Vegetaux ,  He.  On  the  internal  Heat  of  Vegetables , 
compared  with  that  of  the  Atmofphere .  By  C. 

Solome.  (An*  de  Chym.  No.  119.) 

THE  fiudy  of  vegetable  phyfics  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  numerous  philofophers.  We  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  ftrinfture  of  vegetables,  their 
various  organs,  and  the  fundtions  they  perform.  The 
phyfical  caufes  of  their  growth,  their  conftituent  ele¬ 
ments,  and  immediate  principles,  have  all  been  invef- 
tigated.  But  with  their  temperature  we  are  little  ac¬ 
quainted.  Whether  vivacious  and  perennial  plants 
have  an  equal  capacity  for  caloric,  and  in  what  degree 
the  cold  air  of  winter  is  hurtful  to  them,  when  the 
temperature  is  below  0,  are  fubjedts  that  have  hardly 
yet  been  entered  on.  Gardeners  know,  in  general,  that 
when  the  thermometer  marks  only  a  few  degrees  above 
O,  it  is  proper  to  return  their  pomegranates,  and  other 
tender  fhrubs,  into  their  green  houfes.  But  they  have 
not  learnt  the  degree  of  cold  thefe  plants  are  capable 
of  fupporting  without  lofing'the  vegetative  faculty; 
nor  do  we  know  the  degree  of  temperature  they  pre- 
ferve  within  themfelves,  and  which  is  neceffary  to 
maintain  the  circulation  of  their  fluids. 

M.  Bonnet  remarked,  feveral  years  ago,  that  al¬ 
though  a  plant  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  warm  to 
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the  touch,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  poffeffing  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat  proper  to  it,  and  which,  during 
winter,  exceeds  that  of  the  ambient  air.  The  circu¬ 
lation  of  its  juices  does  not  ceafe,  but  is  merely  re¬ 
tarded:  and  this  neceffarily  fuppofes  the  prefence  of 
a  certain  degree  of  heat.  Thus  the  heat  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  admits  of  comparifon  with  that  of  animals  with 
cold  blood  !  The  experiments  of  M.  Bonnet  on  this 
fubjeft,  however,  were  vague  and  unfatisfaftory.  It 
is  the  intention  of  M.  Solome ,  in  the  effay  above 
announced,  to  difcover  by  experiments  more  exa£t, 
what  is  the  degree  of  temperature  that  exiffs  in  the 
interior  of  trees,  in  comparifon  with  that  of  the  fur- 
rounding  atmofphere. 

In  the  fpring  feafon,  he  caufed  a  hole  to  be  bored, 
nine  inches  in  depth,  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  which  was  eighteen  inches,  about  eight  feet 
above  the  furface  of  the  earth.  As  foon  as  the  inftru- 
ment  had  reached  the  medullary  parts,  a  manifeil 
efcape  of  air  took  place,  followed  by  a  ftream  of  fap 
fo  forcible  as  to  be  carried  to  a  confiderable  diilance, 
and  the  flow  of  which  continued  for  the  Ipace  of  a 
minute.  The  fluid  that  efcaped  was  thin  and  tran- 
fparent  as  alkohol,  but  was  not  fubmitted  to  further 
examination.  The  force  and  celerity  of  its  efcape 
tend  to  prove,  the  author  thinks,  that  the  pretended 
circulation  of  fluids  in  vegetables  is  not  the  effect  of 
a  counterpoife,  operating  alternately  from  above  to 
below,  and  from  below  upwards,  but  is  owing  merely 
to  the  rapid^  defcent  of  the  fluid  lodged  in  the  medul¬ 
lary  part. 

Into  the  opening  thus  made,  was  introduced  a  ther¬ 
mometer;  w  hi  Iff  a  fecond  thermometer  was  inferted, 
under  fimilar  circumftances,  into  a  log  of  wood  that 
had  become  dry  in  the,  open  air.  A  third  thermo¬ 
meter  was  fufpended  againft  a  wall  expofed  to  the 
north.  The  changes  they  underwent  were  noted 
daily*  morning,  noon*  and  night. 
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The  thermometer  that  was  inferted  in  the  dry  wood, 
varied  fo  little,  in  comparifon  with  that  expofed  to 
the  open  air,  that  a  further  trial  with  it  was  deemed 
ufelefs.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  was 
at  two  degrees  above  0,  the  thermometer  in  the  tree 
rofe  to  9  degrees,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  air 
reached  as  high  as  5  and  6  degrees,  it  advanced  only 
to  10°. 

On  another  occafion,  the  thermometer  in  the  open 
air  marked  26  degrees ;  that  plunged  in  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  rofe  only  to  16°.  Thefe  obfervations  tend  to 
prove,  that  the  internal  temperature  of  vegetables 
does  not  rife  or  fall  in  the  fame  proportion  with  that 
of  the  atmofphere,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  main* 
tains  nearly  a  mean  proportion,  between  the  elevated 
and  low  ftate  of  atmofpheric  heat.  Other  experi¬ 
ments  confirmed  the  fame  point ;  and  it  was  conftantly 
obferved,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was 
below  fourteen  degrees,  that  of  the  vegetable  was 
above;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  open  air  exceeded 
14  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  vegetable  was  be¬ 
low  it ;  for  the  general  refult  of  the  experiments,  con¬ 
tinued  during  lix  months,  fhewed,  that  the  vegetable 
temperature  was  never  below  9  degrees,  nor  above 
19;  whilfi  the  heat  of  the  air  varied,  within  the  fame 
period,  from  two  to  twenty-fix.  It  appears,  there¬ 
fore,  that  vegetable  life  afts,  in  regard  to  internal  heat, 
in  a  fimilar  way  with  the  animal  organization. 

A  remark  not  lefs  interelling,  is,  that  the  internal 
temperature  of  vegetables  maintains  itfelf  at  the  fame 
degree  at  the  different  periods  of  the  day,  and  for 
many  days  in  fucceffion;  and  that  if  it  tends  to  vary, 
it  is  flowly,  and  in  a  very  fmall  degree,  although  the 
temperature  of  the  air  fometimes  varies  ten  degrees  in 
the  fpace  of  fix  hours. 

The  obfervations  relative  to  the  effect  of  a  moift 
and  dry  atmofphere,  are  deferving  of  notice.  A  long 
continued  rain  fenffoly  diminifhed  the  vegetable 
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temperature.  After  a  rain  that  killed  fourteen  hours, 
the  thermometer  in  the  tree  defcended  to  3  degrees* 
whilft  that  in  the  open  air  did  not  fall  below  6. 

The  experiments  of  the  author  above  recited,  are 
neither  fufficiently  numerous  nor  varied,  to  admit  of 
general  deductions  from  them;  yet  they  are  intereft- 
ing,  and  likely  to  ftimulate  to  further  enquiry.  He 
himfelf  propofes  to  multiply  his  experiments  on  trees 
of  divers  textures,  of  different  fize,  and  height;  and 
to  introduce  his  thermometers  at  different  diftances  be¬ 
tween  the  root  and  hem.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  refult  of  the  examination  will  tend  to  ufeful  prac¬ 
tical  pnrpofes ;  by  enabling  us  to  guard  againft  the 
effects  of  great  and  fudden  atmofpheric  changes. 

-wrn-TT-r  T,  riTTiT.  ■■iin— .1.1111  mi  i  ,  n  „■  —n  , .  .  ..  . 


Art.  LXXIX.  Tranfactions  of  the  American  Phifo - 
Jophical  Society ,  held  at  Philadelphia ,  for  promo - 
ting  ufeful  Knowledge,  Vol.  IV.  4to.  531  pages. 
Philadelphia,  1799.  (New  York  Medical  Repo- 
iitory.) 

THIS  volume  prefents  to  the  public  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  labours  of  the  oldeft  affociation  for 
promoting  fcience  in  the  new  world.  Founded  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  enterprize,  exertions,  andj  influence  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  this  Society  has  preferved,  from  the 
period  of  its  inffitution  to  the  prefent  moment,  much 
of  that  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  practical  and  fub- 
ftantiai  inquiries,  as  well  as  of  found  learning  in  ge¬ 
neral,  which  diftinguiflied  the  character  of  that  illuf- 
trious  man.  Some  of  the  papers  contained  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  have  already  been  noticed  in  our  Review;  of  the 
remainder  we  (hall  now  give  a  brief  account;  of 
fuch,  at  leaft,  as  have  any  material  relation  to  our  fub- 
jeft.  f. 
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The  firft  paper  confifts  of 6  Experiments  and  Obfer- 
vations  relating  to  the  Analyfis  of  Atmofpherical  Air, 
by  Dr.  Priejlley'  Two  portions  are  attempted  to  be 
experimentally  eftablifhed  in  this  paper:  firft,  that, 
in  what  he  calls  the  phlogiftication  of  atmofpherical 
air,  there  is  not  merely  an  abforption  of  one  portion  of 
it,  to  wit,  the  oxygenous  portion;  but  that  the  phlo- 
gihicating  material  emits  a  fomewhat  which  may  be 
properly  called  phtogifton,  or  the  principle  of  inflam¬ 
mability  ;  and,  fecondly,  that  the  bafis  of  phlogillicated 
air,  or  azote,  is  compofed  of  phlogifton  and  dephlo- 
giflicated  air,  and  is  not  a  Ample  fubflance,  as  the 
antiphlogiftians  contend  to  be  the  cafe  in  the  prefent 
Hate  of  chemical  knowledge. 

The  title  of  the  fecond  paper  is,  *  Farther  Experi¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  Generation  of  Air  from  Water/ 
by  the  Same.  Having,  in  a  former  publication,  deli¬ 
vered  an  account  of  feme  experiments  made  to  prove 
that  air  may  be  produced  from  the  fame  water,  by 
means  of  heat  and  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  without  any 
perceivable  limit,  the  learned  author,  in  this  commu¬ 
nication,  flates  the  refult  of  farther  experiments,  to 
throw  light  on  the  fubjeft. 

He  bad  not  obtained  from  water,  in  the  former  fet 
of  experiments,  any  other  kind  of  air  than  fuch  as 
was,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  purer  than  that  of  the 
atmofphere ;  and  therefore  he  fuppofed  that  this  might 
have  been  the  fource  of  all  atmofpheric  air.  But  he 
has  ‘  fince  found,  that  though  the  firft  quantity  of  air 
that  is  expelled  from  water  is  much  purer  than  that 
of  the  atmofphere;  the  next  is  lefs  pure,  and  at  laft  is 
wholly  phlogifticated.*  It  may  be  inferred  from  this 
faft,  according  to  the  opinion  of  our  author,  ‘  either 
that  the  air  produced  from  water  is  not  that  which  had 
been  imbibed  from  the  atmofphere;  or  that,  though  it 
imbibes  moil  readily  that  which  is  pureft,  it  retains, 
with  the  greateft  obftinacy,  that  which  is  leaft  pure, 

which 
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which  is  analogous  to  other  chemical  affinities/  With 
the  view  of  carrying  the  experiments  on  this  fubjeft 
as  far  as  poffible,  Dr.  P.  endeavoured  to  convert  the 
whole  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  into  air,  but  with¬ 
out  efledh 

After  the  experiments  thus  made  with  water,  our 
author  proceeded  to  make  fimilar  ones  with  fpirit  of 
wine ;  and  found  that  inflammable  air  is  produced* 
without  any  limitation,  as  far  as  he  could  difcover 
from  repetition  of  the  procefs. 

Dr.  P.  concludes  his  account  of  thefe  experiments 
with  the  following  obfervations.  ‘  The  only  objection 
that,  after  giving  much  attention  to  the  fubjedt,  I 
think,  can  be  made  to  the  conclufion  that  I  firft  drew 
from  thefe  experiments,  viz.  that  air  is  adtually  pro¬ 
duced  from  water,  is  the  very  fmall  quantity  that  is 
produced  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  water,  after 
the  air,  naturally  contained  in  it,  is  wholly  expelled. 
But  if  it  {hall  appear,  after  a  long  courfe  of  time* 
that  this  fmall  produdlion  of  air,  from  the  fame  water 
is  conflant  and  equable,  I  do  not  fee  how  the  con¬ 
clufion,  extraordinary  as  it  may  be  thought,  cart  be 
difputed.  This  air  being  wholly  phlogifticated ,  is  a 
fufficient  proof  that  the  air  fo  produced  is  not  ab« 
forbed  from  the  atinofphere  in  the  courfe  of  the  pro¬ 
cefs  ;  for  then  it  would  have  been  dephlogifticated,  or, 
at  lead,  purer  than  that  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
water  always  feizes  upon  in  preference  to  that  which 
is  impure/— If  thefe  fadts  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
there  be  no  latent  error  in  the  experiments,  they  can¬ 
not  be  fatisfadtorily  reconciled  to  the  conftitution  of 
water,  as  affigned  by  the  antiphlogiflic  theory,  which* 
as  well  as  the  late  galvanic  experiments,  they  tend 
greatly  to  ihake. 

*  Experiments  on  Evaporation ;  by  C.  Wiflar,  M.D/ 
This  paper,  which  fhews  that  the  diflillation  of  fluids 
may  be  made  to  take  place  by  merely  applying  cold  to 
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the  receiver  of  the  apparatus,  without  any  increafe  of 
temperature  in  the  evaporating  fubftance,  was  noticed 
in  a  former  number  of  the  Med.  and  Chlr.  Review 

*  An  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes  of  the  Infalubrity  of 
fiat  and  marlhy  Situations;  and  Directions  for  pre¬ 
venting  or  correbling  the  Effefts  thereof:  by  Win. 
Currie,  M.  D/  In  this  inquiry.  Dr.  Currie  attempts 
to  deliver  fome  account  of  the  compofition  of  the 
foil  of  marfhes,  which,  befldes  different  earthy  mat* 
ters,  he  dates  to  con  fid  of  animal  and  vegetable  fub¬ 
ftance  s  broken  down  by  putrefafiion,  or  carbon,  and 
nitre;  and  that  this  mafs,  by  diftiliation,  affords  oil, 
hydrogen,  and  azote. 

Finding  that  carbonic  acid  gas,  hydrogen  gas,  and 
ammoniacal  gas,  are  exhaled  from  the  foil  of  marfhes* 
Dr.  C.  inquires  whether  any  of  thefe  gafes,  in  a  fe- 
parate  or  combined  date,  can  be  fuppofed  to  confti- 
tute  the  miafmata  faid  to  iffue  from  fuch  low  grounds. 
If  carbonic  acid  gas,  diluted  with  atmofpheric  air 
fo  as  to  become  refpirable,  were  to  produce  morbid 
effects,  he  thinks  fuch  effects  would  be  more  likely  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  paralytic  or  cornatofe  difeafes* 
than  in  that  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers.  He 
rejefts  the  opinion  of  the  febrile  influence  of  hydrogen 
gas  itfelf,  or  of  any  combination  of  carbon  and  hydro¬ 
gen  in  the  form  of  gas ;  and  forms,  likewife,  a  iimh 
lar  concludon  concerning  ammoniacal  gas. 

Having  thus  decided  upon  the  morbid  qualities  of 
the  above  mentioned  gafes.  Dr.  C.  proceeds  to  de¬ 
liver  his  own  opinion  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  in* 
falubrity  of  flat  and  marfliy  dtuations  as  follows  2 

«  From  the  fafts  and  obfervations  which  have  now 
been  dated,  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that 
the  caufe. of  the  unwholefomenefs  of  low  and  moil! 
fituations  in  the  fummer  and  autumnal  months  is  not 

*  Vide  page  177  of  the  prefent  volume* 

owing 


Owing  to  any  invifible  miafmata  or  noxious  effluvia* 
which  iflue  from  the  foil  and  lurk  in  the  air*  but  to  a 
very  different  caufe,  viz.  to  a  deficiency  of  the  oxy¬ 
genous  portion  of  the  atmofphere  in  fuch  fituations, 
in  confequence  of  vegetable  and  animal  putrefa&ion* 
in  conjunction •  with  the  exhaufting  and  debilitating 
heat  of  the  days,  and  the  fedative  power  of  the  cold 
and  damp  air  of  the  nights. 

*  For  want  of  the  refrefhing  and  falutary  ftimulus 
of  pure  air,  all  the  functions  of  the  body  are  perform¬ 
ed  imperfeCtly  and  languidly.  The  nervous  ,fyftem, 
in  particular,  becomes  preternaturally  fufceptible  of 
impreffions  from  every  change  that  occurs  in  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  furrounding  atmofphere.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of,  or  expofure  to,  a  damper  or  colder  flate 
of  the  air  than  ufual,  renders  the  vcffels  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body  powerlefs  and  atonic ;  the  brain 
and  heart  fympathize  with  the  extreme  nerves  and 
vefiels,  the  power  of  every  function  of  the  body 
declines*  till  the  heart,  roufed  by  accumulation  of 
blood,  re-aCts  with  increafing  velocity,  and  is  relieved 
of  the  unufual  burthen. 

*  That  the  caufes  which  I  have  now  affigned  are  the 
true  ones,  is  rendered  next  to  certain  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  thofe  difeafes  (which  have  here¬ 
tofore  been  fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  operation 
of  fpecific  miafmata)  in  fituations  remote  from  marlhy 
ground,  particularly  in  large  and  populous  cities* 
where  fedentary  occupations,  and  want  of  exercife, 
render  the  inhabitants  delicate  and  infirm.  I  have 
feen  numerous  inftances  of  this  kind,  even  in  the 
winter  feafon,  when  no  effluvia  from  marfhes  could 
poffibly  exift,  efpecially  among  thofe  who  had  been 
previoufiy  debilitated  by  other  diforders.  Nor  is  it 
uncommon  for  perfons  who  have  recovered  from  in- 
termittents  in  the  autumn  to  have  frequent  recur¬ 
rences  of  the  fame  difeafe  in  the  winter,  merely  from 
fitting  in  a  damp  room,  or  other  expofure  to  cold/ 
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The  hypothefis  which  afcribes  the  prevalence  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  in  marlhy  fituations, 
chiefly  to  a  deficiency  of  oxygen,  is  now,  as  the  Ame¬ 
rican  editor  juftly  obferves,  fo  generally  abandohed, 
that  it  may  be  deemed  fuperfluous  to  undertake  its 
refutation.  With  all  the  fallacy  of  eudiometrical  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  the  mod  careful  manner,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  fuch  trials  of  the  air  of  marfhes  as  have 
been  mod  accurately  performed  with  that  inftrument 
areiar  from  warranting  fuch  a  conclufion.  But,  even 
admitting  that  the  air  of  marfhes  is  deficient  in  oxy¬ 
gen,  why  fhould  we  apprehend  more  mifchief  from 
the  abftradfion  of  oxygen,  by  means  of  putrefaction 
on  that  kind  of  foil,  than  by  means  of  combuftion, 
fermentation,  or  the  refpiration  of  animals  ?  If  merely 
the  fudden  confumption  of  pure  air  be  the  objedt  of 
dread,  there  is  as  much  reafon  to  avoid  a  brewery, 
a  furnace,  or  a  glafs-houfe,  a  crowded  church  or 
theatre,  as  a  marfh  or  a  fwamp.  The  attack  of  in-  * 
termittent  or  remittent  fever,  fo  often  taking  place  in 
confequence  of  only  a  fhort  immerfion  in  noxious  air, 
and  the  frequent  poftponement  of  the  attack  till  one 
or  two  weeks  after  fuch  immerfion,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  healthieft  air  has  been  breathed,  are  like- 
wife  unanfwerable  objedlions  to  Dr.  C.’s  hypothefis. 

e  Hints  relative  to  the  ftimulant  Effedts  of  Cam¬ 
phor  upon  Vegetables ;  by  Benjamin  Smith  Barton, 
M.  D/  The  experiments  made  on  this  fubjedt  in¬ 
duce  Profeffor  Barton  to  think  that  camphor  exerts  a 
greater  ftimulant  effedt  upon  plants  than  any  other 
fubftance  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  If  the  ex¬ 
pend  venefs  of  it  fhould  forbid  us  to  employ  it  as  a 
manure  upon  a  large  fcale,  ftill  the  author  fuggefts, 
that  f  a  few  grains  of  camphor,  adting  as  a  cordial, 
will  revive  a  drooping  plant,  will  increafe  its  beauty, 
and  prolong  its  exiftence’ — objedls  of  no  mean  im¬ 
portance  in  the  eye  of  the  florift.  After  fome  experi¬ 
ments 
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merits  on  the  comparative  ftimulating  effeCls  of  cam¬ 
phor  and  nitre,  Profeffor  B.  concludes  that  the  refult 
favours  the  idea,  that  camphor  is  a  more  wholefome 
ftimulant  than  nitre. 

c  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  Land  and  Sea 
Air;  by  Adam  Seybert,  M.  D.’  In  this  paper  we 
are  prefented  with  a  variety  of  eudiometrical  experi¬ 
ments  on  land  and  fea  air,  in  many  different  fituations. 

Dr.  Seybert  believes  that  the  air  over  a  large  body 
of  w^ter  is  always  purer,  cceteris  paribus,  than  that 
of  the  adjoining  land,  owing,  as  he  conjectures,  to  a 
decompofition  which  the  water  may  fuffer  from  the 
aCtion  of  the  fun’s  rays ;  and  likewife,  in  part,  to  its 
abforbing  many  foreign  matters,  which,  on  land,  are 
more  or  lefs  intimately  mixed  with  the  air  in  a  me¬ 
chanical  way. 

As  to  the  ltate  of  the  air  in  different  fttuations  on 
land.  Dr.  S.  adopts  the  conclusion  of  all  the  more 
refpeClable  eudiometrical  experiments,  that  the  relults 
vary  but  little.  And  he  is  difpofed  to  admit  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  Fontana,  that  ‘  the  difference  in  the  purity 
of  the  air,  at  different  times,  is  much  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  air  of  different  places/ 

*  Obfervations  intended  to  favour  a  Suppofition  that 
the  black  Colour  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  Negroes  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Leprofy ;  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rufh/  The 
opinion  fupported  in  this  priper  is  fuppofed  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  probable  by  the  following  faCts  and  analogies  f 
1ft.  That  the  leprofy  is  accompanied,  in  fome  in- 
fiances,  with  a  black  colour  of  the  fkin.  2dly.  That 
the  preternatural  whitenefs  of  the  (kin,  often  ob- 
ferved  in  leprofy,  bears  a  ftriking  refemblance  to  that 
morbid  condition  of  the  fkin  among  fome  negroes* 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Albinos ,  which  has  been 
fufpeCted  to  be  a  modification  of  leprofy.  3dly.  By 
the  blended  appearance  of  white  and  black  fometimes 
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obferved  in  cafes  of  leprofy.  4thly.  By  the  fimi- 
larity  of  the  morbid  infenfrbility  of  the  nerves  in  le-* 
profy  to  the  conftitutional  infenfibility  common  among 
negroes.  5thly.  By  the  ftrong  propenfity  to  venereal 
gratifications,  which  equally  diftinguifhes  the  leprous 
and  the  negro  conftitution.  6thly.  By  the  big  lip  and 
fiat  nofe  of  negroes,  which  are  like  wife  fymptoms  of 
the  leprofy.  7thly.  By  the  analogy  between  the 
woolly  hair  of  the  negroes,  and  the  trichoma  6r  plica 
polonica  of  the  Poles,  which  is  a  fymptom  of  le- 
proiy. 

*An  Inquiry  into  the  comparative  EfFe£ls  of  the 
Opium  Officinarum,  extra£ted  from  the  Papaver  Som* 
niferum,  or  White  Poppy  of  Linnseus;  and  of  that 
procured  from  the  Ladtuca  Sativa,  or  common  culti¬ 
vated  Lettuce,  of  the  fame  Author.  By  John  Red¬ 
man  Coxe,  M.  D.  8zc.’  Dr.  Coxe’s  firfl:  experiments 
on  thefe  two  fpecies  of  opium  were  made  on  folutions 
of  them  in  water,  alcohol,  and  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  both.  And  the  refults  convinced  him  that 
the  two  fpecies  are  very  fimilar  in  their  qualities. 

After  fubjefting  them  to  a  variety  of  chemical  tefts, 
he  (fill  found  the  fame  fimilarity  to  hold  good  in  a  re¬ 
markable  degree. 

By  introducing  the  watery  folutions  and  fpirituous 
tinftures  of  each  fpecies  of  opium  under  the  fkin,  and. 
in  contadt  with  the  mufcles  of  frogs — into  the  ftomach 
andredtum,  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
fame  animal — and  likewife  by  bringing  them  Into 
contadt  with  the  eyes  and  brain — he  difcoveied  that 
both  fpecies  poffefs  nearly  the  fame  powers. 

/ 

4  Experiments  and  Obfervations  on  the  Atmofphere 
of  Marfhes,  By  Adam  Seybert,  M.  D.’  It  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  paper,  fir  ft,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  air  of  marfhes  difFers  from  that  of  other  fituations ; 
feeondly,  to  afcertain  what  are  the  caufes  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences 
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ferences  which  are  found  to  exift;  and,  thirdly,  to 
make  observations  and  remarks. 

_  I.  It  appeared  from  a  number  of  experiments'  on 
air,  obtained  immediately  as  it  was  difengaged  from 
the  marfhy  foil,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  enters  largely 
Into  its  compofition— that  hydrogen  gas  is  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  it— and  that  no  oxygene  gas  is  prefent. 

It  was  found  that  air,  obtained  at  the  height  of  fe- 
veral  feet  above  marfhes,  contains  little  or  no  hydrogen 
gas— that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  pretty 
confidierable — and  that  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  en¬ 
ters  into  its  compofition.  Hence  the  author  is  in¬ 
duced  to  believe,  that  the  air  above  marlhes  is  not 
eonfiderably  different  in  its  properties  from  the  common 
atmofphere  in  other  fituations,  where  animals  refpire 
with  eafe,  and  enjoy  perfect  health,  except  the  propor- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  being  greater,  the  gravity  of 

which  permits  it  to  rife  only  to  an  inconiiderable 
height. 

II.  What  are  the  caufes  of  the  peculiarities  found 
to  exift  in  the  air  of  marlhes  ? 

1  u t re ) action  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
upon  the  foil  of  marfhes  is  confidered  by  the  author 
as  the  great  caufe  of  the  changes  obferved  to  exift  in 
the  air  of  them.  That  this  is  fo,  he  infers  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  circumftances:—'  Marlhes  have  no  noxious 
influence  during  the  winter  feafon.  They  caufe  dif- 
eafe  when  the.  circumftances  are  prefent  which  pro¬ 
mote  putrefaction  ;  as  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  a  due 
quantity  of  moifture,  and  the  contaft  of  atmofpheric 
air,  or  fubftances  capable  of  affording  oxygen,  as 
water.’  ° 

Many  experiments  to  afcertain  the  aftion  of  mud, 
obtained  from  marfhes,  on  atmofpheric  air,  were  made 
at  different  times,  by  our  author,  during  the  fummer 
and  autumnal  months  of  the  years  1796  and  1798. 
He  obferves,  that  thefe  ‘experiments  teach  us  that 
mud  vitiates  the  atmofphere  in  a  very  powerful  manner. 

M  m  3  '  They 
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They  alfo  enable  us  to  account  for  the  prefence  of 
the  elaftic  fluid  forming  the  atmofphere  of  marfhes.  It 
appears  that  the  carbon  of  the  mud  unites  with  the 
oxygen  of  decompofed  water,  and  forms  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  whilft  the  hydrogen  gas  is  fet  at  liberty/ 

IIL  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  infer¬ 
ences  and  concluding  remarks. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  juft  conclufion  concerning 
the  effeCts  of  marfhes  on  the  atmofphere,  the  author  re¬ 
commends  the  inveftigation  of  their  compofition. 
They  are  found  to  confift  of  more  or  lefs  water  -of 
different  proportions  of  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matters — and  of  the  earthy  fubftances  compoftng  the 
original  foil.  Heat,  moifture,  the  contaft  of  atmo- 
fpheric  air,  and  reft,  are  circumftances  attendant  on 
marfhy  fttuations  during  the  unhealthy  feafons. .  From 
this  affemblage  of  materials  and  agents,  it  might  be 
fuppofed,  d  priori ,  our  author  obferves,  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  effeas  will  refult.  1.  That  hydrogen  gas 
would  be  difengaged.  2.  Ihat  oxygen,  combining 
with  carbon,  would  form  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
3.  That  azote  would  unite  with  a  portion  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  thus  produce  ammonia,  whilft  another  por¬ 
tion  of  it  would,  during  its  combination  with  oxygen, 
form  the  nitric  acid.  And,  4.  That  when  fuJphur  and 
phofphorus  were  prefent,  they,  with  hydrogen,  would 
form  the  fulphurated  and  phofphorated  hydrogen 
gafes. — Dr.  Seybert  confiders  the  prefence  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas,  and  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  the  atmofphere 
of  marfhes,  as  eftabiifhed  by  undoubted  proofs.  Am- 
inoniacal  gas,  he  fuppofes  to  be  one  of  the  productions 
of  putrefaction ;  but  he  doubts  the  prefence  of  it  in  the 
air  of  marfhes,  on  account  of  its  ready  combination 
with  water,  and  its  pronenefs  to  unite  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  into  a  carbonate  of  ammoniac.  As  to  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  though  doubtlefs  a  product  of  putrefaction, 
}ie  concludes  that  it  is  immediately  abforbed  by  the 
neighbouring  \vaters.  He  expreffes  conviction,  that 

fulphurated 
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fulphurated  and  phofpborated  hydrogen  gafes  do  not 
exift  in  the  air  of  marfhes. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  S.  confiders  marfhes  as  neceffary 
to  keep  the  atmofphere  in  a  proper  degree  of  purity : 
for  not  only  the  impure  atmofphere,  but  the  too  pure 
alfo,  is  deftru£tive  to  animals.  And  he  imagines 
marfhes  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
in  order  to  operate  againft  the  powers  which  vegeta¬ 
bles  and  other  caufes  poffefs  of  purifying  the  atmo¬ 
fphere,  fo  that  the  oxygen  may  exift  in  a  proper  pro¬ 
portion  fit  to  fupport  animal  life  and  combuftion. 

c  An  Effay  on  a  new  Method  of  treating  the  Effu- 
fion  which  collefts  under  the  Skull,  after  Fraftures 
of  the  Head.’  By  /.  Deveze,  Officer  of  Heath,  of  the 
Firft  Clafs,  in  the  French  Armies.  The  operation  of 
the  trepan  is  fometimes  required  to  relieve  that  effu- 
fion  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  fkull  occafioned 
by  injuries  of  the  head.  The  difficulty  of  afcertaining 
precisely  the  fpot  where  the  efFufion  is  accumulated^ 
often  makes  frequent  operations  neceffary. 

To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  the  author  propofes 
to  deftrov  the  adhefion  which  unites  the  dura  mater 
to  the  fkull,  and  eftablifh  a  communication  between 
the  collected  blood  and  the  opening  already  made  by 
the  trepan.  He  relates  a  cafe,  where  he  performed 
this  operation  with  a  filver  fpatula,  very  flexible,  and 
the  extremities  of  which  were  rounded.  He  took  the 
precaution  to  prefs  it  toward  the  bone,  and  to  bend 
the  inftrument  by  degrees  as  it  was  introduced,  to 
make  it  take  the  form  of  the  part  upon  which  it 
afcted ;  and  often  he  drew  it  back  to  meafure  on  the 
outfide  the  way  it  had  made.  At  length  he  happily 
reached  the  part  where  the  blood  was  colle£ted,  which 
flowed  in  great  abundance,  and  the  patient  was  foon 
relieved. 
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Art.  LXXX.  Avis  au  Femmes  Enceintes ,  <$fc.  Ad¬ 
vice  to  pregnant  Women ,  and  on  the  Phyfical  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Children,  intended  to  guard  them  from 
the  Difeafes  to  which  they  are  expofed,  to  infur e 
them  a  good  Con/iitution ,  to  render  them  ivfenfible 
to  the  Heat  and  Cold  of  different  Seafons ;  in  a 
Word ,  to  procure  a  more  early  Developement  of 
their  physical  and  moral  Faculties .  12mo.  6Q 

pages,  price  Is.  Strafburgh,  180J.  Imported  by 
T.  Boosey. 

THIS  is  an  ufeful  code  of  inftrufiHons  relative  to 
the  domeftic  management  of  pregnancy  and 
childhood  3  pointing  out,  in  a  familiar  ftyle,  the  moil 
important  duties  of  the  mother,  both  with  regard  to 
herfelf  and  her  offspring.  The  author  combats  with 
effefil  many  prevailing  prejudices  on  thefe  fubjefils. 
It  might,  however,  be  objected  to  him,  that  he  in¬ 
culcates  rather  too  artificial  a  mode  of  condufif,  and 
is  himfelf  not  wholly  free  from  the  fuperftitious  prac¬ 
tices  he  condemns  in  others:  as,  when  he  flri£l!y 
cautions  us,  before  tying  the  umbilical  cord,  to 
fqueeze  out,  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  yellowifh 
liquor  or  ferment  contained  in  it ;  and  always  to  place 
the  cord  on  the  belly,  with  its  extremity  towards  the 
left  fide;  the  covering  the  fontanel  with  a  piece  of 
fcarlet  cloth,  c.  But  thefe  are  trifles. 

The  direfilioris  here  given  are  chiefly  compiled  from 
the  works  of  Tiffot,  Fourcroy,  and  Salmade,  and 
agree  in  the  main  with  the  plan  of  education  laid 
down  bv  Buffon  in  his  Treatife  on  Natural  Hi/lory. 
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f  '  • 

|  82.  Extract  of  a  Letter  to  Profejfor  Volta .  on  Animal  Electricity,  by 
J.  Tourdes,  Profejfor  at  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Strajbourgh .  ^ 

«rX*iHE  many  proofs  of  confidence  and  friendfhip  you  honoured 
me  with,  during  my  refidence  in  Italy,  embolden  me  to  com¬ 
municate  to  you  the  refult  of  an  experiment,  which  appears  to  me  to 
refoive  one  of  the  problems  the  moil  difputed.  in  phyliology;  that  of 
the  vitality  of  the  biood.  This  fluid,  deprived  of  its  aqueous  moifture, 
of  its  lymph,  &c.  is  reduced  to  the  fibrous  date;  when  fubmitted  to 
your  galvanic,  or  rather  eledric,  apparatus  (for  your  late  refearches 
eftablith,  in  an  inconteflible  manner,  the  identity  of  the  galvanic  and 
eledlric  fluids),  and  expofed  to  a  temperature  of  about  30  degrees  (about 
99  of  Fahrenheit ),  it  exhibited  a  fort  of  trembling,  ofcillation,  or  palpi¬ 
tation,  analogous  to  that  wrhich  is  obferved  to  take  place  in  the  flefll  of  an. 
pnimal  newly  killed;  a  double  movement  oj  contraction  and  dilatation ,  ienfible 
to  the  eye  when  armed  with  a  convex  glafs  lens;  a  circumflance  this, 
character ifdc  of  the  vital  power,  peculiar  to  mufcles,  the  ceilular  tfifue* 
^:c.  Sizdy 


- — —  ^ 

§  83,  Meteorological  Obfcrvations , 

It  is  a  common  obfervation,  that  violent  excelfes,  both  of  heat  and 
cold,  are  generally  and  fuddenly  followed  by  the  oppofiteilate  of  weather. 
For  example,  when,  in  fuinmcr,  the  heat  arrives  to  neaily  a  fuffocating 
degree,  a  column  of  cold  air  rufhes  jn  from  the  furrounding  points, 
comprefling  the  rarefied  air,  and  generally  occafioning  a  florm  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  winter,  when  the  cold  has  reached  its  moll  intenfe 
degree,  the  approach  of  a  thaw  is  generally  looked  for. 

Thefe  events  M.  Coupe'  endeavours  to  explain  and  account  for,  in  a 
curious,  if  not  a  fatisfa&orv,  maimer;  by  fuppofing,  with  C.  Baillet , 

that 
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that  when  a  portion  of  air  is  comprefTed  into  a  fifth  or  fixth  part  of  its 
original  volume,  an  equivalent  portion  of  the  caloric  it  contains,  is,  as  it 
were,  fqueezed  out,  and  becomes  fenfible.  Upon  this  principle,  when  a 
column  of  wind  from  the  north  directs  its  courfe  fouthward,  and  by  its 
force  of  impulfion  cpmprsffes  the  air  before  it,  as  it  endeavours  to  force 
a  paffage,  a  portion  of  the  heat  of  the  compreffed  air  is  fqueezed  out ; 
and  this  is  obferved  in  general  to  be  fpeedily  followed  by  a  ftorm. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  compreffed  air  of  the  air-pump  is  fuffered 
to  efcape,  it  feizes  the  heat  neceffary  to  its  expanded  flate  from  all  the 
adjoining  bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  In  this  way  may  be 
explained  the  extreme  cold  which  takes  place  at  the  firfl  fall  of  the  ba¬ 
rometer,  when  a  thaw  is  about  to  commence. 

This  barometrical  force  of  compreflion  and  expanlion  sdls  not  only  on 
the  caloric,  but  dill  more  perceptibly  on  the  water  contained  in  the  at- 
mofphere:  by  the  rarefadfion  or  denlity  thus  occafioned,  the  diffolving 
power  of  the  air  is  dimjnifhed  or  increafed,  occafioning  ferene  or  cloudy 
weafher,  diffolution  or  rain.  (Journal de  Phyfique^  An.  iq.) 


p  84.  Effects  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  on  the  general  Health * 

In  the  report  on  the  vaccine  difeafe,  read  lately  before  the  Society  of 
Medicine  of  Bruffeh ,  and  drawn  up  by  a  fpecial  committee  appointed  to 
examine  the  fubjedl,  we  find  fome  remarks  refpedfing  the  effedts  of  the 
vaccine  inoculation  on  the  general  health,  which  are  deferving  notice. 
The  committee  obferve,  that  the  augmentation  and  irregularity  of  the 
nervous'adlion  oppofes,  and  fometimes  prevents  even,  the  vaccinal  erup^ 
tion.  This  is  the  cafe  at  the  menftrual  periods  in  females,  and  during 
the  attack  of  intermitting  fevers.  1  hey  remarked  alfo,  that  in  feeble 
and  delicate  fubjedts,  where  the  lymph  is  but  little  abundant,  the  vaccine 
tumours  acquired  but  final!  volume,  and  the  deficcation  fpeedily  took 
place  ;  whilff  in  individuals  of  a  relaxed  fibre,  and  in  whom  the  lympha¬ 
tic  fydem  predominates,  the  tumours  acquired  confiderable  magnitude, 
and  furnifhed  a  matter  proper  for  vaccination,  as  late  even  as  the  16  th, 
day , 

/ 

This  particular  action  of  the  vaccine  poifon  on  the  lymphatic  fyftem 
promifes  to  furnifh  a  valuable  means  of  excitement  in  difeafes  occafioned 
by  defeft  of  adlion  in  this  fyflem  ;  and,  in  fadt,  it  has  been  faid  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  favourable  change  in  fcrophulous  habits.  T  wo  inflances  of  this 
fort  are  mentioned  in  the  report  above  alluded  to.  In  one  of  them,  a 
child  three  years  of  age,  enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  and 
arm,  with  fwelling  of  the  upper  lip  and  alee  nafi>  difappeared  during  the 
procefs  of  vaccination,  .  In  the  o;her?  mefenteric  difeafe,  with  a  fhort 
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and  difficult  refpiration,  and  other  marks  of  fcrophula,  were  equally  re¬ 
lieved  under  the  fame  procefs. 


tMMMHPB 

§85.  Cheap  and  eafy  Procefs  for  preparing  Radical  Vinegar ,  <s>r  tie 

Acetic  Acid.  By  M.  Peres. 

By  the  procefs  in  common  ufe  for  the  preparation  of  the  acetic  acid,  vrz* 
bydidillation  from  theacedteof  copper, a  comparatively  fmall  quantity  only 
of  this  iubdance  is  obtained,  and  that  at  a  very  confiderable  expence.  The 
mode  recommended  by  M.  Badollier ,  and  which  was  noticed  in  the  7th 
vol.  (p.  488)  of  our  Review,  is  attended  with  important  advantages; 
it  con  lids  in  diddling  together  equal  parts  of  the  fuiphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol)  ,  and  the  acetite  of  lead  (faceharum  faturni).  In  this  procefs  the 
fulphuric  acid  quits  the  copper,  to  combine,  in  preference,  with  the  lead; 
whild  the  acetic  acid,  let  at  liberty,  is  carried  over  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat, 

'The  method  of  M.  Peres  is  founded  on  the  fuppolition,  that  the  real 
difference  between  the  acetous  and  the  acetic  acids  confiffs  in  the  latter 
being  deprived  of  its  carbonous  principle  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  procefs 
for  preparing  it  effects  nothing  more  than  the  extracting  this  excels  of 
carbon.  In  this  view,  the  following  procefs  is  deferibed. 

*  I  diddled,- y  M.  Peres  oblerves,  *  a  kilogramme  of  fulphuric  acid 
with  two  kilogrammes  ot  good  white  wine  vinegar.  I  fuddenly  brought 
the  mixture  to  ebullition,  and  obtained  a  very  large  'quantity'-  of  radical 
vinegar,  as  white  and  pungent  as  that  of  commerce.  This  procefs  is 
fo  fimple  and  economical,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  ideful  to  extra® 
it  from  the  memoirs  which  I  have  given  upon  this  branch  of  chemiftry, 
and  offer  it  to  manufacturers.  I  can  affure  them,  that  it  will  diminidi 
the  expences  of  the  manufacture  by  three-fourths.  In  fa&,  the  ful¬ 
phuric  acid  which  remains  may  dill  ferve  for  two  more  operations; 
but  then  it  will  be  neccifaryr  to  rectify  the  radical  vinegar,  for  it 
will  be  found  impregnated  with  fulphurous  acid  gas.  It  would  be 
proper  to  try  whether  the  aCtion  of  manganefe,  which  is  ufed  for 
etner,  might  not  be  applied  to  this  rectification,  i  do  not  apprehend 
tnat  this  metal,  in  fo  high  a  degree  of  oxidation,  is  fufceptible  of  being 
attacked  by  the  acetic  acid. 

*  ^-n  erroneous  opinion  obtains,  with  refpeCt  to  the  tendency  of  this 
acid  to  combination,  which  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  refute. 
Chemids  place  it,  iq  their  tables  of  attractions,  in  a  much  higher  rank 
than  it  will  be  found  entitled  to,  upon  an  invedigation  of  its  properties 
with  the  lead  degree  of  accuracy.  We  find  that  it  difplaces  only  the 
carbonic,  acetous,  and  other  weak  acids.  This  error  has  arifen  from 

the 
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the  appearance  of  ftrength  which  it  derives  from  the  pungency  of  its 
fmeil.  In  this  inftance,  however,  the  chemical  properties  of  the  fub- 
ftance  are  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  imprefiion  it  makes  upon  our 
fenfes.  I  fhall  add  an  obfervation  which  proves  that  this  acid  is  much 
Jefs  powerful  than  is  generally  imagined;  namely,  that  the  vapour  which 
it  fpontaneoufly  emits,  and  which  might  feem  to  be  its  moft  acid  portion, 
fcarcely  reddens  paper  tinged  with  tindlure  of  turnfol.  In  faft,  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  hydrogen,  and  it  takes  fire  lik* 
ether.51 


5  86.  Hijloricai  SI’ etch  of  the  different  Cafes  t  <with  the  Times  of  their  J)  if 
covery,  and  their  Authors .  (From  Journ.  de  Phyf.  j 

1.  Fixed  air,  difcovered  by  Dr.  Black  in  1761. 

Carbonic  acid  gas. 

2.  Inflammable  air ,  difcovered  by  Cavendijh  and  Prieflley  in  the  year 

I77I* 

Hydrogene  gas. 

3.  Dephlog'flicated  air  of  Prieflley,  difcovered  by  him  in  2774., 

Oxygene  gas. 

4.  Phlogiflicated  air  of  Prieflley,  difcovered  in  2774* 

Azotic  gas. 

5.  Nitrous  air  of  Prieflley,  difcovered  in  1772. 

Nitrous  gas. 

6.  Dephlogflicated  nitrous  air  of  Pritftley,  difcovered  in  1 774.  Bodies 

burn  in  this  gas  with  adlivity.  It  diminifhes  in  bulk  when  mixed 
with  vital  air,  or  that  of  the  atmofphere. 

Oxygenated  nitrous  gas,  or  nitrous  oxygene  gas. 

7.  Gafeous  oxyd of  Carbone,  difcovered  by  Prieflley  in  5795. 

So  called  like  wife  by  W oodhoufe  and  Cruichfhanh ,  who  defcribed 
its  various  qualities. 

Carbonic  oxygenated  hydrogen  gas. 

3.  Gafeous  oxyd  of  azote  of  Davy ,  difcovered  by  him  in  1 80 q. 

Azotic  oxygene  gas. 

9.  Heavy  inflammable  air  of  Prieflley. 

Inflammable  air  of  Mar  flies,  of  Volta , 

Carbonated  hydrogene  gas. 

Commonly  called  hydro-carbone. 

'Phis  term,  however,  appears  improper,  as  it  fignifies  properly 
carbonated  water,  vStop  water. 

10.  Oil-making  inflammable  gas ,  of  the  Dutch,  Oily  inflammable 
air. 

This  air  forms  oil,  when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid  gas. 
Oleo-hydrogene  gas. 

II.  Hepatic 
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Mifceilanedus* 


Xi*  Hepatic  air  of  Bergman* 

t  etid  air  of  fulphur,  of  Scheele. 

Sulphurated  hydrogene  gas. 

12.  Phoff boric  inflammable  air  of  Gmgember  and  Kir -Kan,  difcovered'ia 

Phofphorated  hydrogene  gas. 

13*  Ferruginous  hydrogene  gas. 

Inflammable  air  of  marfhes,  containing  iron, 

14.  /Ethereal  inflammable  air. 

Inflammable  air  charged  with  Esther.  It  was  with  this  gas  that 
differemmbe 'S  beaUt‘ful  coloured  flaraes>  palling  it  through 

./Ethereal  hydrogene  gas. 

^^llnces^  ^  IS  CapaWs  bsing  *mpregnated  with  other  fub 
if.  $  ufphureous  acid  gas, 

16.  Marine  acid  air  of  Prieflley,  difeovered  by  him  in  1772 

Muriatic  acid  gas. 

17.  Dephlogijlkated  marine  acid  air  of  Scheele,  difeovered  in  1774., 

.  Oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas.  '  ' 

18.  Fluoric  acid  gas  of  Scheele,  difeovered  by  him  in  1171. 

rluorie  gas.  ' 

ifl.  Ad i nine  air  of  Prieflley,  difeovered  in  17754 
Ammoaiaca.1  gas. 


§  85 '  Sugar  from  the  Beet-root. 

rMJM KC\Td,T  r,7ders  with  a  Uetatled  account  of  the  pro. 
j  employed  oy  M.  Achard  for  extradingthe  fuear  from  the  beet-root 

and  the  remarks  of  the  French  chemifts  on  the  fubject,  after  havino  repeat’ 
-d  the  experiments  of  the  former.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Van  Mon? written 
.uMequent  to  the  report  in  queftion,  M.  Achard  declares  his  conviaion 
I  ht  r‘per,°r  advantage  attending  the  operation  of  firlt  boiling  the 

mSor" wfVaTr^  ■"  j“1Cel comraO’ “  the  opinion  of  th/com- 

r  a  "I  th°  JUT  “  be  exPrefed  in  the  raw  date.  The 
idvamageof  the  former  method  confiils,  according  to  M  A.,  in  the 

iuAcfofnthe^ng  P r5  IU  ‘P/611? themfeives  ol roots,  in  confe- 
Ift  .h-  •  -H  .C0afu!ftl0Jn  of  the  albumine  by  the  heat  empJoved ;  fo 

:an  be  reSdy  pure’  and  raore  completely  fo  than 

g  be  eflfeaed  by  any  fubfequent  addition  of  blood,  oi  other  involving 
tcaguUWe  matters— Ann.  de  Chym.  No.  t S 
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§  88.  Germination  of  Seeds  in  comprejfed  Air* 

In  the  fame  letter,  above  quoted,  M.  Achard  obferves,  that  he  hag 
made  fome  experiments  on  the  germination  of  feeds  in  compreffed  air  ; 
the  refuit  of  which  is,  that  this  procefs  is  quicker  in  proportion  as  the 
air  is  more  comprelTed  ;  and  the  difference  in  this  refpedf  is  found  to 
he  considerable.  The  author  made,  likewife,  Tome  experiments  on  the 
duration  of  life  in  animals  in  air  condenfed  in  different  degrees.  He 
obferved,  that,  in  air  three  times  denfer  than  the  atrnofphere,  an  ani¬ 
mal  lived,  other  circumftances  being  equal,  five  times  as  long  as  in  an 
equal  volume  of  air  under  the  ordinary  preffure  of  the  atrnofphere® 
It  was  remarkable,  that,  when  the  air  was  fuddenly  condenfed  to  a  third 
part  of  its  bulk,  the  animal  fell  into  a  (late  of  inactivity,  or  lethargic 
torpor,  in  confequence,  perhaps,  of  preffure  on  the  brain.  After  this 
Rate  has  continued  for  fome  time,  the  animal  recovers  its  natural 
activity,  but  foon  fills  into  a  date  of  apparent  anxiety,  which 
goes  on  increafing  till  death  takes  place.  It  is  remarkable,  alfo, 
that  the  animal  oeconomy  does  not  appear  to  fuffer  from  this  (late  of 
compreffion;  for  when  birds  were  kept,  for  an  hour  together,  in  air 
compreffed  to  a  fourth  of  its  ordinary  volume,  on  being  fet  at  liberty, 
they  taianifefted  no  figns  of  having  fuffered  inconvenience  therefrom.— 
(Ibid.) 


C  87.  On  the  Combination  of  the  Add  of  ‘Tartar  with  fdlifdble  Safes a 

By  M.  Thenard. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  acid  of  tartar  was  fufceptible  of 
forming  a  triple  combination  with  different  bafes ;  for  example*  in  the 
fd  de  feignette  (Rochelle  fait),  ferrnm  tartarixatum ,  emetic  tartar  %  and 
others.  M.  Thenard ,  in  a  memoir  on  this  fubjeCt,  the  refuit  of  nume¬ 
rous  experiments,  has  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  thefe  triple 
combinations.  He  found  that  the  acidulated  tartrite  of  potqfh  (com¬ 
mon  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  as  it  is  called)  *  is  capable  of  forming 
trinle  falts  with  various  earthy  as  well  as  metallic  and  alkaline  bafes ; 
and  thefe  combinations  are  pofTeffed  of  peculiar  properties.  When 
lime  or  chalk  is  added  to  a  folution  of  acidulated  tartrite  of  potafh, 
no  precipitation  takes  place  till  the  excefs  of  acid  in  the  cream  of  tartar 
approaches  its  term  of  faturation  ;  and  if  this  point  be  not  exceeded, 
tranfparent  cryftals  are  formed  on  the  fides  of  the  veffel,  which,  on 
examination,  are  found  to  confift  of  the  taitarous  acid,  potafh,  and  the 
calcareous  earth  employed.  Similar  combinations  take  place  with 

*  To  many  of  our  readers  the  new  chemical  nomenclature  is  probably  not  yet 
perfectly  familiar  ;  they  will  not  take  it  ill,  therefore,  that  we  frequently  fubjoin  the 
ordinary  denomination  of  fubllances  to  that  of  the  new  chetnillry. 

barytes 

J 
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Barytes  and  drontian,  feparately  employed.  That  a  triple  combination 
is  really  formed  in  thefe  cafes,  is  manifeft  from  hence  ;  that  the  fimpie 
union  of  either  of  thefe  earths  with  the  tartarous  acid,  forms  a  fait  in- 
foluble  in  water,  and  that  precipitates  itfelf  as  foon  as  formed. 

The  degree  of  affinity  which  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bafes  polled 
comparatively  for  the  acid  of  tartar,  is  in  the  following  order :  lime, 
barytes,  drontian,  potalh,  foda,  ammoniac,  magneha,  alumine. 

M.  Thenard  next  examines  the  triple  compounds  of  metallic  fub- 
ftances  with  the  acidulated  tartrite  of  potafli,  efpecially  zinc,  tin,  cop¬ 
per,  manganefe,  mercury,  filver,  and  antimony.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
lait  pur^,  in  the  preparation  of  emetic  tartar,  it  is  neceffiary,  he  obferves, 
to  take  the  crydals  formed  during  the  fird  evaporations  only.  From 
experiment  it  appeared,  that  the  component  ingredients  in  the  tartarized 
antimony  (emetic  tartar)  exift  in  the  following  proportions :  antimony 
38  parts;  acid  of  tartar  34;  potaffi  16;  water  8, 


$  90.  Sulphate  of  Lame  in  Plants . 

The  juice  of  cabbage,  and  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  folanum  ly  coper (i- 
:um,  contain  the  fulphate  of  lime  (gypfum)  in  great  abundance.  This 
fubdance  is  deposited  Ipontaneoully  during  the  concentration  of  thole 
liquids.  The  cruciferous  plants,  and  the  other  fpecies  of  folanum,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  found  iikewife  to  contain  it. — (Journ.  de  Phyf  An.  10J 


§91.  Ejfefis  of  Oxygene  on  Vegetation* 

M.  Sennehier,  in  a  fupplement  to  his  great  work  on  vegetable  ph  viro¬ 
logy,  remarks,  that  oxygene,  although  decidedly  neceffary  to  vegeta¬ 
tion,  yet,  in  its  pure  date,  is  not  the  mod  favourable  for  the  purpofe  ; 
it  accelerates,  indeed,  germination,  but  renders  the  procefs,  at  the  fame 
time,  feeble  :  it  is  neceffiary  that  its  aftion  be  reduced,  in  fome  degree, 
by  the  admixture  of  a  fubdance  inactive  in  itfelf.  And  here  we  find 
another  indance  ot  the  wiidom  of  Nature  ;  the  mixture  the  molt  fa¬ 
vourable  to  germination  and  growth,  is  precifely  that  which  forms  the 
air  of  the  atmolphere  ;  about  three  parts  of  oxygene  to  one  of  azote : 
germination  does  not  at  all  take  place,  if  there  be  not,  at  lead,  an 
eighth  part  of  oxygene  in  the  atmofphere. 

The  manner  alfo  in  which  oxygene  is  introduced  is  not  indifferent ; 
it  mud  be  added  at  once,  for  if  it  be  admitted  bv  little  and  little  only, 
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the  firfi  portions  would  fcarce  fuffice  for  abforbing  the  carbone  of  the 
feeds,  and  none  would  remain  to  ftirnul&te  and  vivify  them. 

The  germination  of  feeds  likewife  takes  place,  although  car-*- 
bonic  acid  or  hydrogene  be  mixed  with  the  oxygene.  In  the  latter 
cafe,  the  carbone  iffuing  from  the  feeds  unites  itfelf  intimately  with  the 
hydrogene.  Too  much  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  found  to  be  more 
prejudicial  than  an  excels  of  azote,  and  this  than  too  much  hydrogene* 
Many  vapours  likewife  are  capable  of  preventing  germination  ;  for 
example,  the  vapours  of  fulphuric  aether,  camphor,  oil  of  turpentine, 
vinegar,  ammoniac,  &c. 

Yet,  neverthelefs,  this  neceflity  for  oxygene,  in  order  to  germination* 
is  liable  to  feme  exceptions.  There  are  feme  feeds  fe  vigorous  as  to 
decompofe  water,  in  order  to  obtain  its  oxygene,  if  they  even  are  not 
capable  of  difpenfing  with  it  altogether.  Thus  peafe  germinate  in 
water  deprived  of  air,  in  all  forts  of  gas,  and  even  in  oil,  provided 
they  hav-e  before  been  well  impregnated  with  water. 


§  92.  Of  the  Production  of  Animal  Heat, 

M.  Socquci  examines  anew  the  queflion  of  the  produ&ion  or  animal 
beat,  and  confiders  the  theory  of  the  new  chemiftry  as  inadequate  to 
its  explanation.  In  his  opinion,  the  production  of  animal  heat  depends 
on  the  altered  capacities  of  the  new  particles  continually  added  to  the 
fvftem  during  the  procefs  of  aifimilation.  M.  De  la  Methsrie ,  how¬ 
ever,  confiders  the  caufes  of  this  phenomenon  as  more  various*  He 
tributes  it,  1.  To  the  caloric  difengaged  from  the  oxygene  abforbed  in 
infpiration.  2.  To  the  general  fermentation  taking  place  in  all  the 
animal  fluids,  which  are  continually  undergoing  dec.ompofition,  in  order 
to  the  formation  of  new  compounds.  3.  To  the  fixation  or  cryffal- 
libation  of  the  nutritive  particles;  and,  lailly,  to  mufcular  motion. 


$  93.  New  Chemical  Nomenclature* 

M.  Frugnatett,  obferving  the  infufficiency  of  the  modern  chemical 
nomenclature,  has  been  endeavouring  to  eftablifh  one  which  he  deems 
better  adapted  to  the  phenomena  :  he  propofes  the  following  changes  in 
this  refpeCb 
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’Thermoxygene,  or  the  chemical  combination  of  caloric  with  oxy® 
gene,  .  -  r 

Thermoxygene  gas,  the  fame  bafe  in  the  fttte  of  gas, 

Thermoxyds  are  the  combinations  of  thermoxygene  with  different 
bales,  as  the  metals.  Thus,  what  were  formerlv  called  metallic  calces 
are,  according  to  this  fyftem,  thermoxyds, 

Oxygene  is  the  bafis  of  the  pure  air  of  the  atmofphere,  deprived  of 
its  caloric,  which  conftituted  it  thermoxygene . 

It  h  this  oxygene  without  caloric,  which,  combined  with  oxydable 
bafes,  gives  birth  to  the  oxyes  (acids), 

Phiogo/ene  is  inflammable  gas  in  the  concrete  ftate  ;  the  fame,  com® 
bined  with  caloric,  forms  phlogofenegas, 

Septonous  gas  is  the  fame  as  azotic  gas. 

The  gafeous  oxyde  of  fepton  is  the  nitrous  gas.  According  to  the 
modern  theory,  this  gas  only  differs  from  atmofpheric  air  by  the  diffe® 
rent  proportions  of  the  azote  and  oxygene  of  which  it  confifts  ;  but8 
according  to  AT.  JBrugnatelli ,  the  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  in 
atmofpheric  air  the  feptonous  (azotic)  gas  is  mixed  with  the  thermoxygene 
(oxygene  gas),  whilftthe  other  (nitrous  gas)  confifts  merely  of  oxyge¬ 
nated  feptone,  in  the  ftate  of  gas.  This,  he  thinks,  is  proved  from 
hence,  that  phofphorus  does  not  undergo  combuftion,  or  emits  no  light, 
in  the  latter  (nitrous  gas),  as  it  does  in  atmofpheric  air. 


§  94.  Aeronautic  Improvements* 

This  new  and  curious  branch  of  phiiofophy  has  been  much  cultivated 
by  our  Gallic  neighbours,  who  have  made  it  the  fubjeft  of  a  particular 
tftablifhment,  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  military  operations,,  as 
a  means  of  reconnoitring  the  fituation  of  an  enemy,  a  purpofe,  to  which 
it  isfaid  already,  more  than  once,  to  have  been  fuccefsfully  applied.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that,  at  fome  future  period,  it  may  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  welfare,  inftead  of  the  deftru£rion,  of  mankind.  The  hydro* 
gen  gas  employed  for  filling  the  balloon  was  firff  produced  by  the 
a<ftion  of  the  fuiphuric  acid  on  iron  or  zinc.  Of  late,  however,  a  con- 
liderable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  fefpedt,  and  the  hydrogen 
it  procured  by  the  decompofition  of  water^  by  means  of  heated  iron. 
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The  gas  is  prepared  by  the  following  firaple  and  une^peniive  pro- 
cefs  :  Six  or  more  hollow  iron  cylinders  are  fet  in  brick-work,  befide 
and  over  each  other,  in  a  furnace,  which  may  be  conflrufted  in  twelve 
hours ;  and  both  ends  of  each  cylinder  are  made  to  project  from  the 
furnace.  The  opening  of  thefe  cylinders  are  flopped  with  flrong  iron 
covers,  through  which  metal  tubes  are  Jet  in.  The  tube,  at  one  end, 
ferves  for  pouring  water,  previoufly  heated,  into  the  cylinders,  when 
red  hot;  that  on  the  oppofite  fide  is  deflined  to  conduft  the  air  which 
fir  ft:  prefents  itfelf  through  a  refervoir  filled  with  a  cauflic  lixivium,  and 
to  convey  it  into  the  balloon.  The  cylinders  are  partly  filled  with 
coarfe  iron  filings,  which  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  furnace,  kept  up 
with  pit-coal  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  reduces  to  a  flate 
of  incandefcence.  At  this  flage  of  the  procefs,  the  valve  of  one  of 
the  tubes  of  each  cylinder  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  boiling 
water  is  gently  poured  into  the  heated  cylinder.  As  foon  as  the  vapour 
of  the  water  touches  the  heated  iron,  the  two  fubflances  which  com- 
pofe  the  water  are  feparated :  the  one  (the  oxygen)  attaches  itfelf  to 
the  iron,  which  it  calcines,  and  which,  after  the  operation,  is  found 
partly  cryftallized,  after  the  manner  of  volcanic  produ&ions ;  the  other 
of  the  component  fubflances  of  the  water  (the  hydrogen)  combines 
with  a  quantity  of  the  igneous  fubflance  termed  caloric,  and  becomes 
inflammable  air  (hydrogen  gas),  which  continues  in  a  permanent  (late 
of  elaflic  fluidity,  apd  weighs  feyep  or  eight  times  lefs  than  the  atmof- 
pheric  aire 

As  the  water  contains  a  fmall  portion  of  the  fubflance  of  carbone 
(parbonique),  which  would  render  the  air  in  the  balloon  heavy,  the 
air,  as  _  it  firft  rufhes  out  of  the  cylinders,  is  made  to  pafs  through  a 
refervoir  of  water,  impregnated  with  a  cauflic  alkali.  'This  fluid' at- 
tra6ls  to  itfelf  all  the  carbone ,  and  nothing  rifes  into  the  balloon  but 
very  pure  inflammable  air. 

During  the  operation,  it  has  fometimes  happened  that  the  cylinders, 
heated  to  incandefcence,  melted.  To  guard  againfl  this  accident,  the 
proje£ling  end  of  the  cylinder  is  furnifhed  with  a  pyrometer  and  a 
fcale,  which,  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  indicates  the  degrees  of  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  air.  A  particular  point  on  the  fcale  announces  the 
moment  when  the  cylinders  are  heated  in  the  degree  nearefl  to  fufion  : 
when  fuch  is  the  cafe,  the  fire  is  immediately  diminifhed.  The  opera¬ 
tion  of  filling  a  balloon  of  thirty  feet  diameter  employs  one  third  of  a 
day. 
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Dr.  LangJloWy  in  a  long  letter  addrefied  to  the  Editors  of  the  Medical 
And  Chirurgical  Review,  complains  that  we  have  done  him  an  injuftice, 
in  dating,  as  we  did,  in  our  account  of  Mr.  Crowfoot's  pamphlet,  “  that 
it  originated  in  one  of  thofe  profefllonal  feuds,  which  do  no  credit  to 
the  parties  concerned.;’,  W  e  really  cannot  plead  guilty  to  the  charge* 
The  difpute,  we  dill  think,  has  been  carried  on  with  more  of  perfonaiity 
than  of  regard  to  truth,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  little  importances 
but  to  the  parties  themfelves.  Dr.  L.  obferves,  in  his  letter,  *  that  he 
conceives)1  complete  apoplexy  to  be  generally  produced  by  prejfure  on  the 
brain.’  In  this  opinion  he  improbably  corredl ;  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking,  that  his  language  here  is  much  more  qualified  than  before, 
when  he  aderted,  at  lead  is  faid  to  have  fo  done,  “  that  in  every  cafe  of 
real  apoplexy  which  poflibly  can  occur,  the  caufe  is  either  extravafa- 
lion,  exfudation,  or  effufion.”  If,  as  we  fuppofe,  apopledlic  fymptom* 
may  be  produced,  without  either  of  tbefe  taking  place,  from  mere  dif- 
tenfion  of  veflels,  the  conference  of  inoreafed  a&ion,  then  emetics 
may  occafionally  prove  ferviceable,  by  their  well-known  property  of 
taking  off  partial  increafed  aftions  in  didant  parts  of  the  fyftem.  It  is 
at  lead  absolutely  certain,  that  they  have  frequently  been  adminidered 
in  flight  attacks  of  apoplexy,  without  at  all  retarding  the  progrefs  of 
recovery.  W e  wifh  much  to  fee  a  difcuffion  of  this  point,  without 
any  regard  to  party. 

Dr.  L»  defires  us  to  announce  the  following  pamphlets  on  the  fob* 
jett,  as  about  to  make  their  appearance  ; 

1.  An  Hidorical  Sketch  of  the  Controverfy ;  comprifing  all  which 
fias  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjebt :  with  Notes  and  Uludratiojis. 

2,  Stri&ures  on  Mr.  Crozvfoot’s  Obfervations  ;  with  the  Author’s, 
reafons  for  thinking  that  mere  didenfion,  congedion,  or  fulnefs  of  the 
veffels  of  the  brain,  cannot  produce  fuificient  predure  to  occafion  com- 
plete  apoplexy—fuch  as  the  Greek  words,  from  which  the  name  is 
derived,  indicate — to  Jlrike ,  or,  in  other  words,  to  fall  fenfelefs  to  the 
ground. 
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Art.  LXXXl.  Philofophical  Trcinfactions  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  London ,  for  the  Year  1801. 
Part  II, 

(Continued  from  page  412 ,) 

THE  next  article  (the  20th),  contains  an  'Ac 
count  of  fome  Galvanic  Combinations,  formed 
by  the  Arrangement  of  fingle  Metallic  Plates  and 
Fluids,  analogous  to  the  new  Galvanic  Apparatus  of 
Mr.  Volta.  By  Mr.  Humphry  Davy,  Lecturer  on 
Chemiftry  in  the  Royal  Inftitution.’  This  paper,  flaw¬ 
ing  that  an  accumulation  of  the  galvanic  influence, 
exactly  fimilar  to  the  accumulation  in  the  common 
pile  confiding  of  alternate  feries  of  metals  with  a 
fluid  interpofed,  may  be  produced  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fingle  metallic  plates,  or  arcs,  with  different 
iftrata  of  fluids,  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  our 
Review.* 

Art.  21.  €  A  Continuation  df  the  Experiments 
and  Obfervations  on  the  Light  which  is  fpontaneoufly 
emitted  from  various  Bodies  :  with  fome  Experiments 
:and  Obfervations  on  Solar  Light,  when  imbibed  by 

*  See  p.  284  of  tfefe  prefent  volume. 

VOL,  VIII.  Qo 
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Canton's  Phofphorus.  By  Nathaniel  Hulme ,  M.D.^ 
&c.’  Tn  the  author's  former  effay  on  this  curious  fub- 
jeft,*  the  efteft  of  different  fluids,  and  of  heat  and 
cold,  on  the  fpontaneous  light  emitted  by  various 
bodies,  was  examined ;  in  the  prefent,  the  agency  of 
different  gafes  is  invefligated.  The  apparatus  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  experiments  was  very  Ample,  conflfting 
only  of,  1.  a  tea  faucer,  holding  about  three  ounces 
of  water ;  2.  a  wide-mouthed  phial,  which  would  con¬ 
tain  about  ten  ounces  of  liquid ;  3.  a  fmall  wooden 
ftand,  compofed  of  a  flender  pillar  or  pin,  nearly  four 
Inches  high,  fixed  into  a  round  bafe  a  little  more  than 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  This 
ffand  was  fattened  by  flrong  thread  to  the  middle  of 
a  piece  of  flat  lead,  fuch  as  lines  Chinefe  tea-chefts^ 
haying  holes  in  it  to  admit  the  thread ;  the  lead  was 
about  three  inches  fquare,  and  doubled,  to  give  it 
weight  and  liability.  The  top  of  the  pillar  was  made 
pointed,  and  a  round  piece  of  cork,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  was  fixed  upon  it,  to 
receive  and  fupport  the  matter  fubjefted  to  experiment. 
The  different  gafes  employed  were  introduced  into 
the  inverted  phial  by  means  of  the  pneumatic  tub. 
Thus  the  experiments  were  made  in  about  eight 
ounces  of  air,  by  meafure,  confined  above  two  ounces 
of  water. 

It  was  firft  found,  that  obje&s  which  abound  with 
fpontaneous  light  in  a  latent  ftate,  fuch  as  the  herring, 
mackarel,  and  the  like,  do  not  emit  it  when  deprived 
of  life,  except  from  fuch  parts  as  have  been  fome  time 
in  contaft  with  atmofpheric  air  :  for  neither  the  inters 
nal  parts  of  the  herring,  when  divided  tranfverfely, 
nor  the  furfaces  of  two  that  had  been  placed  in  con- 
tafi  with  each  other,  were  at  all  luminous,  though  the 
parts  which  were  expofed  to  the  air  became  exceedr 
ingly  fo.  It  appears  alfo  from  experiment,  that  the 

*  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  p.  227  et  feq.  of  our  laft  volume. 
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blaft  of  a  pair  of  bellows  does  not  increafe  this  fpecies 
of  light,  whether  emitted  from  fifh,  rotten  wood,  or 
the  glow-worm,  as  it  does  that  which  proceeds  from 
combuftion. 

With  refpeft  to  oxygene  gas,  it  does  not  appear  to 
a£l  upon  this  kind  of  light  fo  as  to  render  it  much,  if 
at  all,  more  vivid  than  it  is  in  atmofpheric  air  ;  which 
is  quite  contrary  to  what  fome  authors  have  alledged. 

Azotic  gas  was  next  employed,  produced  in  three 
different  ways  ;  l.that  obtained  from  lean  mufcular 
fiefh  apd  diluted  nitric  acid,  in  a  very  low  heat,  as  re¬ 
commended  by  M.  de  Foarcroy  ;  2.  air  rendered  azo¬ 
tic,  by  burning  fpirit  of  wine  in  it,  when  confined 
above  water  ;  and,  3.  the  fame  azotic  ga$,  after  being 
wafhed  with  lime  water.  Pieces  of  frefh  mackarel 
and  herring  were  immerfed  in  the  firft  fpecies  of  azotic 
gas,  but  did  not  become  at  all  luminous  ;  yet  when 
fome  herring  and  mackarel  light  was  introduced  on  the 
cork,  it  continued  luminous  for  the  ufual  length  of 
time.  A  piece  of  fhining  wood  was  rendered  dark  in 
this  gas  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  other  fpecies 
of  azotic  gas  did  not  appear  to  differ  in  their  aftion 
on  the  fpontaneous  light,  from  atmofpheric  air.— It  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  azotic  gas  fhould  be 
fo  favourable  to  the  fpontaneous  light  emitted  from 
fifhes,  as  to  preferve  its  exigence  and  brilliancy  for 
fome  time,  when  applied  upon  a  cork ;  yet  that  it 
fhould  prevent  th tfiejk  of  the  herring  and  the  macka¬ 
rel  from  becoming  luminous,  and  alfo  extinguifh  the 
light  proceeding  from  rotten  wood.  Thefe  experi¬ 
ments  deferve  to  be  cautioufly  repeated. 

The  effedts  of  hydrogene  gas  or  inflammable  air 
were  next  examined :  the  gas  was  obtained  from  zinc 
and  diluted  fulphuric  acid.  It  appears,  in  general, 
that  hydrogen  gas  prevents  the  emiflion  of  fpontaneous 
light,  and  alfo  extinguiflies  it  wrhen  emitted  ;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  does  not  hinder  its  quick  revival, 
when  the  fubjeft  of  the  experiment  is  again  expofed 
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to  the  adlion  of  atmofpheric  air  ;  and  that  although 
the  light  may  have  been  a  confiderable  time  in  an  ex- 
tinguilhed  {late. 

The  effedts  of  carbonic  acid  gas  were  nearly  fimilar, 
this  gas  having  an  extinguifhing  property ;  in  this  cafe, 
too,  the  light  returned  in  general,  if  the  objedt  of  ex¬ 
periment  was  taken  out  and  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  obtained  from  fulphuret 
of  potafh  and  diluted  muriatic  acid,  was  next  tried. 
In  this  cafe  it  appeared  that  the  light  was  extingu idl¬ 
ed  much  fooner  than  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  return¬ 
ed  much  more  flowly,  when  the  fubjedi  was  expofed 
to  atmofpheric  air. 

Nitrous  gas  was  obferved  to  prevent  totally  the  emif- 
fion  of  light,  and  to  quickly  extinguifh  that  which  had 
been  emitted.  The  luminous  objedts  which  had  been 
under  its  influence  (except  the  glow-worm)  did  not 
experience  a  revival  of  their  light,  when  taken  out, 
and  kept  for  feme  time  in  common  air. 

The  author  next  obferved  the  effedts  of  a  vacuum 
on  fpontaneous  light  emitted  both  by  rotten  wood  and 
the  flefh  of  the  herring.  In  both  cafes  it  was  found, 
that  the  light  became  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  in- 
clofed  air  was  withdrawn,  and  at  laft  nearly  vanifhed. 
When  frefh  air  was  leifurely  admitted,  the  light  was  re¬ 
vived  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 

Some  experiments  were  then  made  on  the  light 
emitted  by  Canton? s  phofphorus,  prepared  by  calcin¬ 
ing  oyfier  fhells  in  a  crucible,  in  layers,  with  flowers 
of  fulphur,  or,  which  is  better,  precipitated  fulphur, 
ftrewed  between  each  layer.  From  thefe  experiments 
it  appears  that  folar  light,  when  imbibed  by  Canton's 
phofphorus,  is  fubjedi  to  the  fame  laws,  with  refpedl  to 
heat  and  cold,  as  the  fpontaneous  light  of  fifhes,.  rotten 
wood,  and  glow-worms. 

Art .  22.  c  Experiments  on  the  Chemical  Produc¬ 
tion  and  Agency  of  Eledtricity  ;  by  William  Hyde 

Wollajton , 
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IV ollafton ,  M.D.,  F.R.Sf  Motwithftanding  the  power 
of  V olta  s  electric  pile  js  now  known  to  be  proportion¬ 
al  to  the  difpofition  of  one  of  the  metals  to  be  oxydat- 
ed  by  the  fluid  interpofed,  a  doubt  has  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  many  perfons,  whether  this  power  arifes  from 
the  chemical  aftion  of  the  fluid  on  the  metal,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  whether  the  oxydation  itfelf  may  not  be 
occafioned  by  electricity,  fet  in  motion  by  the  conta£l 
of  metals  that  have  different  conducing  powers.  That 
the  oxydation  of  the  metal  is  the  primary  caufe  of  the 
electric  phenomena  obferved,  may  be  inferred.  Dr. 
Wollajlon  thinks,  from  the  experiments  here  adduced, 
which  exhibit  the  galvanic  procefs  reduced  to  its  moft 
limple  ftate. 

Expen  1.  If  a  piece  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  filver 
have  each  one  extremity  immerfed  in  the  fame  veffel, 
containing  fulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  diluted  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  the  zinc  is  diffolved,  and 
yields  hydrogen  gas,  by  decompofition  of  the  water: 
the  filver,  not  being  afted  upon,  has  no  power  of  de- 
compofing  water ;  but,  whenever  the  zinc  and  filver 
are  made  to  touch,  or  any  metallic  communication  is 
made  between  them,  hydrogen  gas  is  alfo  formed  at 
the  furface  of  the  filver. 

Any  other  metal  befides  zinc,  which  by  afilftance  of 
the  acid  is  capable  of  decompofing  water,  will  fucceed 
equally,  if  the  other  wire  confifts  of  a  metal  on  which 
the  acid  has  no  effeft.  Analogous  experiments  may 
be  made  with  many  metallic  folutions.  If,  for  in- 
Itance,  iron  and  filver  be  both  immerfed  in  a  folution  of 
copper,  and  the  two  metals  be  brought  into  contaft, 
the  filver,  as  well  as  the  iron,  receives  a  coating  of 
copper. 

Ihefe  faffs  Dr.  IVollaJlon  endeavours  to  explain  by 
fuppofing,  that,  as  the  zinc,  in  the  firft  cafe,  without, 
the  contact  of  any  other  metal,  has  the  power  of  do 
com  poling  water,  we  can  have  no  reafon  to  fuppofethat 
the  com  ac  t  of  the  filver  produces  any  new  power,  but 
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that  it  ferves  merely  as  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and 
thereby  occafions  the  formation  of  hydrogen  gas. 
And  in  the  inftance  of  the  metallic  folution,  the  fil- 
ver  in  like  manner,  by  conducting  the  electricity  evolv¬ 
ed  during  the  folution  of  the  iron,  acquires  the  propel  - 
ty  of  precipitating  the  copper  in  its  metallic  ftate.  j 

The  explanation  here  given  receives  additional  con¬ 
firmation  ~from  comparative  experiments  made  with 
common  eleCtricity  \  for  the  fame  transfer  of  chemical 
power,  and  the  fame  apparent  reverfion  of  the  ufual 
order  of  chemical  affinities  in  the  precipitation  of  cop¬ 
per  by  filver,  were  efFeCted  by  a  common  electrical 

machine. 

The  chemical  agency,  therefore,  of  common  electri¬ 
city  is  thus  proved  to  be  the  fame  with  the  power  ex¬ 
cited  by  chemical  means.  The  author  proved,  like- 
wife,  that  the  decompofition  of  water  (if  this  term  may 
be  allowed)  could  be  effected  by  an  electrical  machine 
of  a  moderate  fize  as  clearly  as  by  the  pile  of  V olt a, 
provided  the  wire  employed  be  of  a  great  degree  of 
tenuity. 

As  the  power  of  the  galvanic  pile  appears  to  depend 
on  oxydation,  fo  alfo,  the  author  thinks,  does  the 
excitement  of  the  eledtrical  machine  depend  on  a 
limilar  procefs  ;  for  he  found  that  by  ufing  an  amalgam 
of  filver  or  of  platina,  which  are  not  liable  to  be  oxydat- 
ed,  he  could  obtain  no  eleCtricity.  An  amalgarn  ot 
tin,  on  the  contrary,  affords  a  good  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment.  Zinc  acts  "{till  better  ;  but  the  belt  amalgam 
is  made  with  both  tin  and  zinc,  a  mixture  which  is 
more  eafily  oxy dated  than  either  metal  feparately. 

As  a  farther  trial  whether  oxydation  affifts  in  the 
production  of  electricity,  the  author  mounted  a  final! 
cylinder,  with  its  cuffiion  and  conduCtor,  in  a  veffel  fo 
contrived  that  he  could  at  pleafure  change  the  con¬ 
tained  air.  When  carbonic  acid  gas  was  fubflituted 
for  common  air,  the  excitement  ot  the  machine^ was 
immediately  destroyed,  but  returned  upon  re-aamif* 
fion  of  atmofpheric  air. 
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The  laft  paper  in  the  prefent  volume  of  Tranf actions 
is  of  fo  much  pradtical  importance,  that  we  fliall  tranf- 
cribe  it  entire.  It  contains  fome  c  Further  Obfervations 
on  the  Effedts  which  take  place  from  the  Deftrudlion 
of  the  Membrana  Tympani  of  the  Ear;  with  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  an  Operation  for  the  Removal  of  a  particular 
opecies  of  Deafnefs.  By  Mr.  Aftley  Cooper'  In  Mr. 
Coopers  former  paper,  which  was  noticed  in  our  laft: 
volume,  he  pointed  out  the  effedts  produced  upon  the 
organ  of  hearing,  by  a  partial  lofs,  or  entire  deftrudlion, 
of  the  membrana  tympani.  From  the  fadts  there¬ 
in  detailed,  it  appears,  that  an  aperture  in  the  membra* 
na  tympani  does  not  diminifti  the  power  of  the  ear, 
and  that  even  a  complete  deftrudtion  of  the  membrane 
is  not  followed  by  a  total  deprivation  of  the  fenfe  of 
hearing ;  a  fuppofition  which  medical  men  have  adopt* 
ed,  and  common  opinion  has  generally  fandtioned. 

*  Convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  fubjedl,  and 
defirous,  as  far  as  my  other  avocations  would  allow, 
of  purfuing  my  inquiries,  I  have,  fince  the  publication 
of  that  paper,  examined  more  than  twenty  cafes  of  a 
iiniilar  defedt  in  the  membrana  tympani;  and  thefe 
inftances  have  uniformly  tended  to  confirm  me  in  my 
former  opinion,  as  to  the  ufe  of  the  membrane,  and 
the  effedts  wftiich  follow  from  its  lofs. 

4  Injury  may  arife  to  the  membrana  tympani,  or  its 
deftrudlion  take  place,  from  various  caufes,  of  which 
the  mo  ft  common  is,  a  fuppuration  in  the  meatus 
auditorius.  In  perfons  of  a  delicate  conftitution  and 
irritable  habit,  the  wax  fecreted  in  the  ear  is  liable  to 
be  hardened;  this,  by  filling  the  meatus  auditorius^ 
gradually  occafions  deafnefs,  and  then  excites  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  fuppuration.  In  this  cafe,  if  no  mode  of  re¬ 
lief  be  reforted  to,  not  only  will  the  membrane  lining 
the  meatus,  but  alfo  the  membrana  tympani  itfelf, 
be  deftroyed,  the  final!  bones  of  the  tympanum  dif- 
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charged,  and  fometimes  confiderable  exfoliations  pro¬ 
duced. 

c  The  membrana  tympani  is  alfo  not  unfrequently 
injured  by  means  of  external  violence. 

c  The  membrana  tympani  is  alfo  fometimes  broken 
by  attempts  to  remove  extraneous  bodies,  which  have 
been  thruft  into  the  meatus  auditorius.  Children,  hi 
their  thoughtlefs  pranks,  often  introduce  fmall  Hones, 
pieces  of  Hate-pencil,  and  even  pins,  into  their  ears;  in 
extrafling  which,  I  have  known  qonfiderable  lacera¬ 
tions  made  in  the  membrana  tympani. 

c  The  membrana  tympani  may  be  eafily  feen  in  fome 
perfons,  by  direfting  the  rays  of  the  fun,  or  a  con  deni¬ 
ed  light  from  a  common  lamp,  into  the  ear;  but  this 
is  not  the  cafe  in  all;  for  the  meatus  differs  confidera- 
bly  in  different  perfons,  both  in  its  depth  and  diameter. 

5  If  the  ear  is  clear  from  wax,  the  membrane  has  a 
bright  tendinous  appearance  ;  and  an  aperture  in  it 
appears  as  a  dark  fpot,  which,  by  the  filvery  furface 
of  the  membrane  furrounding  it,  is  rendered  diftinftlv 
perceptible,  if  there  be  an  aperture,  air  alfo,  upon 
blowing  the  nofe  with  violence,  will  be  forced  with  a 
whiffling  noife  through  the  ear.  The  fmoke  of  tobac¬ 
co  may  be  driven  from  the  mouth  through  the  ear;  or 
water  may  be  injefted  from  the  ear  into  the  throat.* 

‘  The  effefi:  produced  upon  the  fenfe  of  hearing  by 
this  defeftive  Hate  of  the  membrana  tympani,  varies 
*  according  to  circumftances.  If  there  be  a  fmall  aper¬ 
ture  only,  leaving  the  malleus  with  its  natural  attach¬ 
ment,  no  difference  in  the  power  of  the  organ  is  per¬ 
ceptible  ;  the  membrane  vibrates,  and  communicates 
its  vibrations,  as  before.  If  the  whole  of  the  mem¬ 
brane  be  deftroyed,  and  three  out  of  four  of  the  fmall 
bones  of  the  tympanum  be,  removed,  an  almoft  total 
deafnefs  enfues;  but  the  ear,  after  a  time,  begins  to 

*  *  It  was  formerly  fuppofed,  that  there  was  naturally  a  communication 
between  the  external  ear  and  the  throat,  through  the  membrana  tympani ; 
m opinion  which  it  is  now  almoft  unncceflary  to  fay  is  without  foundation,, 

recover 
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recover  its  powers,  and,  in  the  end,  regains  them,  with 
that  degree  of  imperfe6Iion  only,  which,  in  my  for¬ 
mer  paper,  I  have  defcribed  in  the  cafe  of  Mr.  P— — * 
The  following  fa 61  appears  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
ftatement.  Mr.  Radford,  furgeon,  of  Newington 
Butts,  informs  me,  that  in  the  year  1779  he  attended 
a  woman  who  had  an  ulcer  in  the  throat,  by  w7hich  a 
portion  of  the  palate  was  deftroyed,  and  the  tonfils  and 
Euftachian  tube  fo  much  injured,  that,  in  the  attempt 
to  fwjallow,  a  part  of  the  liquid  ran  through  her  ears ; 
yet,  notwithfianding  thefe  ravages,  the  neither  com¬ 
plained  of  any  defeftin  her  hearing,  nor  had  the  flight- 
eft  appearance  of  deafnefs.  In  cafes,  however,  where 
the  difcharge  of  matter  which  produced  the  deftru£lion 
of  the  membrane  continues,  fhould  a  fungus  arife  on 
the  periofteum  of  the  tympanum,  or  exfoliation  of  the 
bones  forming  this  cavity  occur,  and  more  efpecially 
fhould  the  ftapes  feparate,  very  confiderable  deafnefe 
will  be  the  confequence. 

*  When  the  membrane  of  one  ear  only  is  deftroyed,  a 
greater  degree  of  deafnefs  takes  place  in  that  ear, 
than  would,  happen  in  either,  were  the  membrane  de¬ 
ftroyed  in  both.  This,  as  I  ftated  in  my  former  paper, 
probably  arifes  from  the  difufe  into  which  the  imper- 
fe£l  ear  fails,  from  its  being  Jefs  quick  in  its  powers 
than  the  other;  a  coniefture  which  feems  to  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  following  fact. 

*  Mr.  G— a  merchant  in  the  city,  loft,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  a  great  portion  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  of  the  left  ear;  and,  as  he  heard  fomewhat  better 
with  his  right  ear  than  with  his  left,  he  was  little  in 
the  habit  of  employing  the  latter,  and  confidered  him- 
ielf  at  length  as  almoft  totally  deaf  in  it.  Becoming, 
howe\er,  in  the  month  of  December  laft,  deaf  inthe  right 
ear,  and  being  obliged,  in  confequence,  to  employ  the 
other,  he  tound  that  the  left  ear  was  by  no  means  de- 

€  Wide  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  3800,  page  152. 
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prived  ofits  powers ;  although  he  could  force  air  from  his 
mouth  through  that  ear,  and,  if  he  fuddenly  thruft  his 
linger  into  the  meatus,  the  air  was  heard  to  rufh  through 
his  noftrils. 

*  I  feel  a  hope  that  the  foregoing  obfervations  will  tend 
to  fomething  more  than  merely  to  gratify  curiofity,  and 
will  be  productive,  in  the  end,  of  lalting  benefit ;  for 
they  have  induced  me,  in  one  fpecies  of  deafnefs,  to 
try  the  efteCt  of  an  operation,  which  has,  in  feveral  in- 
fiances,  proved  fuccefsful. 

*  The  deafnefs  to  which  I  allude  is  that  which  arifes 
from  an  obfiruCtion  of  the  Eultachian  tube ;  and 
the  operation  confifts  in  puncturing  the  membrana 
tympani. 

*  The  tympanum  of  the  ear  is  formed  like  a  drum  ; 
and,  as  a  drum  will  produce  very  little  found,  unlefs 
air  be  admitted  by  a  hole  in  its  fide,  fo,  in  the 
ufual  ftate  of  the  ear,  the  membrana  tympani  cannot 
perform  its  office,  if  air  has  not  free  accefs  to  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  air,  thus  effential  to 
hearing,  paftes  from  the  throat  to  the  ear  by  the  Euf¬ 
tachian  tube  ;  fo  that  the  membrana  tympani  is  placed 
between  two  portions  of  air,  the  one  contained  in 
the  meatus,  the  other  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
Accordingly,  if  the  Euftachian  tube  becomes  obftruCt- 
ed,  the  air  confined  in  the  tympanum  being  unable  to 
yield,  the  membrana  tympani  muft  ceafe  to  vibrate  ; 
and,  thus,  found  being  no  longer  conveyed  to  the  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  the  organ,  a  permanent  deafnefs  muft 
enfue. 

c  There  are  feveral  caufes  by  which  a  clofure  of  the 
Euftachian  tube  may  be  produced. 

c  It  may  arife,  firft,  from  a  common  cold  affeCting  the 
parts  contiguous  to  the  orifices  of  the  tube,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  free  paffiage  of  air  into  the  tympanum. 
The  deafnefs  thus  produced,  however,  is  often  merely 
temporary.  But  the  frequent  recurrence  of  fuch  at¬ 
tacks  may  produce  permanent  enlargement  of  the  ton- 
1  *  /  '  fils* 
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fils,  which,  by  their  preffure  on  the  Euftachian  tubes, 
will  occafion  a  permanent  deafnefs* 

‘  In  February  la  ft,  an  inftance  occurred,  of  a  perfon 
who  had  thus  been  rendered  deaf,  fince  the  year  1793  3 
and  I  have  met  with  another  inftance  of  deafnefs  from 
a  fimilar  caufe. 

e  Secondly,  The  fcarlet  fever  occafions  ulcers  in  the 
throat,  which,  in  healing,  frequently  clofe  the  Eufta¬ 
chian'  tubes,  thereby  producing  lading  deafnefs. 

f  As  this  fever  occurs  particularly  in  young  perfons, 
who  are^but  little  fubjeCt  to  a  defective  ftate  of  the 
nerves  or  the  ear,  the  greater  hope  of  relief  may  be  en¬ 
tertained  from  the  operation  already  mentioned. 

/  Thirdly,  A  venereal  ulcer  in  the  fauces,  by  the  cica¬ 
trix  it  produces,  often  occafions  a  clofure  of  the  Eufta¬ 
chian  tube,  caufing  a  deafnefs  which  nothing  but  the 
operation  here  fpoken  of  can  relieve. 

*  fourthly,  I  have  known  this  clofure  of  the  tube  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  extravafation  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum. 

c  Laftly,  I  have  feen  one  inftance  of  a  firiCture  in  the 
tube,  which,  although  it  did  not  entirely  obftruCt  the 
pafTage  of  the  air,  yet  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 
To  enable  himfeif  to  hear,  the  gentleman  who  was  the 
fubjedof  this  difeafe  was  under  thenecefiity  of  forcin® 
air,  irom  the  mouth,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympa¬ 
num,  which  pu filed  the  membrana  tympani  towards 
the  meatus  ;  then,  preffing  gently  upon  the  ear,  he 
forced  out  a  part  of  the  air  which  the  tympanum  con¬ 
tained  ;  thus  giving  the  membrane  liberty  to  vibrate, 
and  producing  an  immediate  increafe  in  the  power  of 
hearing. 

c^Ihe  above  mentioned  are  the  in  oft  common  caufes 
oftne  clofure  of  the  Euftachian  tube;  and  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think,  from  the  experience  I  have  already  had, 
that  they  may  all  be  remedied  by  puncturing  the  mem¬ 
brana  tympani. 
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s  I  was  led  to  this  operation  by  reflefting  that,  as  an 
aperture  in  this  membrane  did  rot  appear  to  injure  the 
power  of  the  ear,  and  a  fmall  opening  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  admit  a  free  paftage  of  air  to  and  from  the 
tympanum,  perhaps  a  fubftitute  might  be  thus  eafily 
found  for  the  Euftachian  tube,  and  the  membrane, 
by  fuch  an  aperture,  be  reftored  to  its  natural  func« 
tions.  Opportunities  were  foon  afforded  me  of  trying 
the  effefts  of  this  operation,  and  of  putting  my  idea  to 
the  teft  of  experiment.  Of  the  inftances  by  which  it 
has  been  verified,  the  following  appear  to  me  mo  ft 
worthy  of  feledtion  and  record. 

*  Cafe  L  A  woman  about  thirty-fix  years  of  age  con- 
fulted  me,  in  December  laft,  refpe&ing  fome  diforder 
in  her  child.  In  attempting  to  converfe  with  her,  I 
found  her  fo  extremely  deaf,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
I  could  make  her  hear  me.  Queftioning  her  upon  the 
fubjedt  of  her  deafnefs,  fine  informed  me  that  fhe  had 
been  thus  afflicted  fince  the  year  1793  ;  and  I  found 
that  it  had  arifen  from  the  tonfil  glands  becoming 
enlarged  by  a  cold,  which  fhe  caught  in  the  winter  of 
that  year.  As  fhe  was  anxious  to  be  relieved,  I  imme¬ 
diately  punftured  the  membrane  of  the  left  ear,  being 
that  in  which  the  hearing  was  moft  defeftive.  The 
operation  was  no  fooner  performed,  than,  to  my  great 
joy, arid  of  courfe  toiler’s,  I  found  that,  in  that  ear,  fhe 
could  hear  what  I  laid  to  her,  without  any  particular 
exertion  os  my  part  to  fpeak  loud.  She  ftaid  with  me 
about  half  an  hour ;  and,  when  fhe  left  me,  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  hearing  every  thing  that  was  faid  in  the  ordinary 
tone  of  converfation. 

c  Cafe  2.  Ann  Daley  was  admitted  under  my  care, 
in  Guy’s  Hofpital,  on  the  2 1  ft  of  January,  1801.  She 
was  fo  deaf,  that,  unlefs  words  were  fpoken  clofe  to 
her  ear,  it  was  impoffible  to  make  her  hear  them.  She 
had  been  thus  far  deprived  of  hearing  for  the  (pace  of 
fix  weeks ;  and  the  deafnefs  had  been  occafioned  by 
fome  ulcers  which  had  exifted  in  the  fauces.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  four  days  after  her  admiflion  into  the 

hofpital,, 
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hofpital,  I  punftured  the  rhembrana  tympani  of  the  left 
ear ;  having  previoufly  taken  care  (the  better  to  afcer- 
tain  the  effe£!s  of  the  operation)  to  hold  a  watch  to  the 
ear  of  the  patient,  the  beating  of  which  the  could  not 
didinguifh,  unlefs  it  was  preffed  again!!  her  head. 
After  the  operation,  I  inllantly  repeated  that  experi¬ 
ment,  and  found  that  with  the  ear  I  had  pun£!ured 
file  could  didindly  hear  the  watch,  though  it  was  held 
at  the  diftance  of  feveral  feet  ;  whereas,  with  the  op~ 
pofite  ear,  die  was  ftill  unable  to  hear  it  beat,  unlefs, 
as  before,  it  was  preffed  again!!  her  head.  Mr. 
Stocker,  apothecary  to  the  hofpital,  witneffed  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  operation. 

(  On  the  28th  of  the  fame  month,  I  performed  the 
fame  operation  on  her  right  ear,  in  the  prefence  of  fe¬ 
veral  medical  gentlemen,  who  fatisded  themfelves  as 
to  the  caufe  and  degree  of  her  deafnefs  ;  the  ear  upon 
which  I  fir!!  operated  having  been  purpofely  clofed. 
As  loon  as  the  pundlure  was  made,  the  trial  with  the 
watch  was  again  reforted  to ;  and  die  could  hear  it  beat 
at  the  fame  diftance  as  with  the  other  ear;  and  could 
hear  us  fpeak,  in  the  common  tone  of  voice,  as  dif- 
tinctly  as  we  could  hear  one  another. 

s  To  afcertain  with  certainty  whether  die  really  heard 
the  beating  of  the  watch,  I  placed  it  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  her,  and  afked  her  if  die  frill  heard  it. 
To  which  die  anfwered,  “  Yes,  perfeftly.”  I  then  flop¬ 
ped  the  watch,  without  her  knowing  it ;  and,  the  queff 
tion  being  repeated,  die  lidened  for  a  while,  then  laid* 

“  I  muff  have  been  deceived  ;  I  do  not  hear  it but, 
the  moment  1  fet  it  again  in  motion,  die  called  out,  “  I 
hear  it  now,  and  as  well  as  I  ever  did  in  my  life/* 

In  this  date  her  hearing  continues ;  the  deafnefs  hav¬ 
ing  never,  at  any  time,  returned. 

I  he  caufe  oi  this  deafnefs  was  obvioudy  in  the 
throat.  I  he  difeafe  had  not  exided  diffidently  long  \ 
to  produce  any  other  derangement  in  the  ear;  and  the 
goodeffed!  of  the  operation  was  therefore  fo  immediately 
'  *  apparent* 
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apparent,  that  it  could  not  be  doubted  by  the  fiioft 
fceptical  obferver, 

*  Cafe  3.  Mr.  Round,  of  Colchefter,  confulted  Dr.. 
Baillie  refpe&inghisfon,  Mr.  John  Round,  aged  17,  who 
had  laboured,  from  his  birth,  under  fuch  a  degree  of 
deafnefs  as  would  have  incapacitated  him  from  engag¬ 
ing  in  bufmefs.  Dr.  Baillie,  having  fatisfied  himfelf 
that  there  was  no  nervous  defe£t  in  the  ear,  referred 
him  to  me.  I  found  that  this  gentleman  had  been 
born  with  an  imperfect  ftate  of  the  fauces,  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  incapable  of  blowing  his  nofe  $  that  the 
Euftachian  tubes  had  no  openings  into  the  throat,  and, 
therefore,  that  he  was  unable  to  force  air  from  the 
mouth  into  the  ear.  The  auditory  nerves,  however, 
were  perfeft  ;  for  he  could  diftinQIy  hear  the  beating 
of  a  watch,  if  placed  between  the  teeth,  or  againft  the 
fide  of  the  head  ;  and  he  never  had  perceived  any 
buzzing  noife  in  his  ears.  I  therefore  advifed  him  to 
fubmit  to  the  operation  of  perforating  the  membrana 
tympani ;  to  which  he  cheerfully  confented.  The 
moment  this  was  done,  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  him  ;  and  the  confufion  produced  by  the  number 
of  founds  which  immediately  {truck  his  ear,  made  him 
fink  upon  a  chair,  almoft  in  a  fainting  ftate.  From  this 
date  he  recovered  in  about  two  minutes  ;  and,  finding 
that  bis  hearing  was  completely  reftored  upon  the  one 
fide,  he  wifhed  the  operation  to  be  performed  upon  the 
other ;  which  was  immediately  done,  with  the  fame 
happy  refult,  and  without  his  experiencing  the  fame 
coniufed  fenfation  as  before. 

*  Near  two  months  after  the  operation,  I  had  the 
pleafure  to  receive  an  affurance  from  him,  that  he  had 
fu  fie  red  no  relapfe,  nor  any  inconvenience  from  the 
opening  which  I  had  made,  and  that  his  hearing  con¬ 
tinued  perfefl. 

‘  Cafe  4.  Mr  Brandon,  of  Upper  Clapton,  fent  a  per- 
fon  to  me  in  January  laft,  who  had  received  a  blow 
upon  his  head,  which  had  occasioned  fymptoms  of 

concuffion 
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concuffion  of  the  brain,  and  was  attended  with  a  dif- 
charge  of  blood  from  each  ear.  From  the  effeas 
which  the  blow  had  occafioned  on  the  brain,  he 
fpeedily  recovered  ;  but  the  deafnefs,  which  had*  im¬ 
mediately  followed  from  the  accident,  continued.  I 
cleared  the  meatus  from  the  blood  it  contained,  with¬ 
out  any  relief  being  derived  to  the  patient ;  and,  fuf- 
pefting  that  a  quantity  of  blood  was  lodged  in  the 
tympanum,  and  the  vibration  of  the  membrane  thus 
prevented,  1  fome  days  after  punffured  the  membrana 
tymp^ni.  Upon  withdrawing  the  inftrument,  fomedark- 
coloured  blood  appeared  on  its  point ;  and,  whenever 
1  examined  his  ear  afterwards,  there  was  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  of  blood  mixed  with  the  wax  of  the  ear, 
which  continued  to  difcharge  for  about  ten  days  after 
the  operation,  during  which  period  the  hearing  was 
gradually  rehoied.  I  have  formerly  known  inftances 
of  permanent  deafnefs  from  this  caufe  ;  and  I  think  it 
not  improbable  that  the  blood  thus  eftufed  has  become 
organifed,  and  continued  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum. 

‘  The  operation  to  remedy  the  fpecies  of  deafnefs 
here  defcribed,  conf fts  in  paffing  into  the  ear  a  canula* 
of  the  fze  ot  a  common  probe,  in  which  a  trocar  is 
concealed  3  the  canula  is  to  reft  upon  the  membrana 
tympam,  and  the  tiocar  is  then  to  be  thruft  through 
the  membrane.  6 

The  trocar  fhould  be  foadjufted  as  not  to  pafs  more 
than  -f*  of  an  inch  beyond  the  canula,  to  prevent  its 
reaching  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa¬ 
num.  Should  it  however  touch  the  penofteum  of  the 
tympanum,  it  can  be  productive  of  no  ferious  harm, 
I  he  aperture  fhould  be  made  in  the  anterior  and  in¬ 
terior  part  of  the  membrane,  under  the  manubrium 
Oi  the  malleus,  which  muft  not  be  injured  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  ;  ana  it  is  therefore  neeeftary  that  the  operator  be 
acquainted  with  its  exaCf  filiation. 


*  Though 
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c  Though  the  membrana  tympani  be  vafcular,  the 
veffels  are  fo  fmall  that  they  bleed  but  little  m,  and  there* 
fore,  if  much  blood  is  difcharged,  the  operation  cannot 
have  been  properly  performed. 

c  In  an  ear  otherwife  healthy,  the  operation  isattend™ 
ed  with  fo  flight  a  degree  of  pain,  that,  when  it  has 
been  performed  in  one  ear,  the  patient  expreiles  no 
unwillingnels  to  fubmitting  to  it  in  the  other.  The 
fenfation  which  it  occasions  is  momentary  ;  and  no  fub* 
fequent  inconvenience  of  any  kind  arifes.* 

6  As  this  operation  will  not  afford  relief  in  any  cafes 
of  deafnefs,  except  fuch  as  arife  from  a  clofed  Eufta- 
chian  tube,  I  am  anxious  that  it  fhould  be  performed 
In  thofe  only  which  are  clearly  of  that  description. 
The  criteria  by  which  I  judge  whether  the  tube  is 
clofed  or  open  are  the  following. 

«  Firfl,  If  the  perfon  in  whom  it  is  fufpefted  to  be 
clofed  fhould  feel,  in  blowing  the  nofe  violently,  a  fuel¬ 
ling  in  the  ear,  from  the  membrane  being  at  that  time 
forced  outward,  the  tube  is  open ;  for,  when  clofed, 
no  fuch  fenfation  is  produced. 

<  Secondly,  The  Euflachian  tube  may  be  clofed,  yet 
the  beating  of  a  watch  may  be  heard,  if  it  be  placed 
between  the  teeth,  or  preffed  againft  the  fide  of  the 
head  ;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  heard  when  it  reds  upon  the 
teeth,  this  operation  cannot  relieve,  as  the  power  of 
the  auditory  nerves  muff  have  been  deftroyed. 

< Thirdly,  It  is  right  to  inquire  if  the  deafnefs  was  im¬ 
mediately  preceded  by  any  complaint  in  the  throat. 

‘  Laftly,  In  a  clofed  Euflachian  tube  there  is  no  none 
in  the  head  like  that  which  is  hereafter  defcribed  as  ac¬ 
companying  nervous  deafnefs. 

‘Thecaufesof  deafnefs  are  extremely  numerous  ;  and 
many  of  thofe  which  affeft  only  the  meatus  auditorius, 

«*  If  the  ear  has  been  previoufly  irritated  by  Simulating  applications  to 
the  meatus,  the  operation  will  then  be  painful ;  it  is  therefore  proper  to 
wait  until  the  inflammation  has  fubflded. 
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the  membrane  tympani,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum* 
and  the  Euftachian  tube,  admit  of  relief  from  furgical 
afliftance. 

‘But  there  is  one  ipecies  of  deafnefs  in  which,  as  it 
depends,  like  the  gutta  ferena  of  the  eye,  upon  an  af- 
feftion  of  the  nerve,  it  would  be  asabfurd  to  expe£t  re¬ 
lief  could  be  derived  from  any  operation  upon  the  mem- 
bran  a  tympani,  as  it  would  to  fuppofe  that  a  perfon 
dileafed  in  the  optic  nerve  could  be  reftored  to  fight 
by  extra£ting  the  catarafit.  This  fpecies  of  deafnefs 
occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other,  happening 
generally  in  old  perfons  ;  but  fometimes  alfo,  in  the 
delicate  and  irritable,  in  the  earlier  Rages  of  life  :  I 
have  known  it  produced  by  anxiety  and  diftrefs  of 
mind.  Its  approach  is  generally  gradual :  the  perfon 
hears  better  at  one  time  than  at  another  ;  a  cloudy 
day,  a  warm  room,  agitated  fpirits,  or  the  operation  of 
tear,  produce  a  confiderable  diminution  in  the  powers 
of  the  organ.  In  the  open  air,  the  hearing  is  better 
than  in  a  confined  fituation  j  in  a  noify,  than  in  a 
quiet  fociety  in  a  coach  when  it  is  in  motion, 
than  when  it  is  Hill.  A  pulfation  is  often  fek  in 
the  ear  ;  a  noife,  refembling  fometimes  the  roaring 
of  the  fea,  and  at  others  the  ringing  of  diftant  bells,  is 
heard. 

«  This  deafnefs  generally  begins  in  a  diminiflied 
fecretion  of  the  wax  of  the  ear,  which  the  patient  attri¬ 
butes  to  fome  unufual  expofure  of  the  head  to  cold  ; 
and  this  continues  fo  long  as  the  difeafe  remains.  In 
the  commencement  of  this  complaint,  it  may  be  cured 
by  the  application  of  fucli  ftimulants  as  are  capable 
of  exciting  a  difcharge  from  the  ceruminous  glands  ; 
which  ftimulants  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  mea¬ 
tus,  for  that  purpofe.  If  thefe  are  ufed  fo  as  to  irritate, 
without  exciting  a  difcharge,  they  are  rather  prejudicial 
than  otherwife.  But  if  the  organ  has  been  long  neg- 
lefted,  and  the  difeafe  has  been  iuffered  to  make 

vol.  viii.  P  p  confider* 
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eonfiderable  progrefs,  I  believe  that  no  hope  of  cure 
can  be  rationally  entertained.* 

c  There  is  another  caufe  of  deafnefs,  to  which  I  fear 
no  art  of  the  furgeon  can  apply  a  remedy  ;  this  is,  an 
alteration  of  the  contents  of  the  labyrinth.  I  he  ulte¬ 
rior  part  of  the  ear,  called  the  labyrinth,  is  naturally  filled 
with  water,  upon  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  expand¬ 
ed  ,  and  it  is  by  the  undulations  of  this  fluid  that  im~ 
preffions  are  made  upon  the  nerve,  and  conveyed  to 
the  brain 

4  If  a  folid  fub fiance  be  generated  in  this  part  of 
the  ear,  inftead  of  the  fluid,  the  powers  or  hearing  will 
be  deflroyed,  or  at  lead:  very  confiderably  impaired. 
From  the  following  diileaion,  this  would  appear  to  be 
at  leafl  one  caufe  of  deafnefs  in  thofe  who  ^  are  bora 
with  this  infirmity,  and  who  are  alfo  dumb,  unlefs 
affiftedby  particular  inflruftions. 

c  Mr.  Cline,  being  requ.efted  by  Dr.  Walflrman,  of 
K^nnington,  to  examine  the  head  of  a  young  man 
who  had  died  of  a  fever,  and  who  had  been  born  deaf,  and 
was  confequently  dumb,  found,  upon  difiectmg  the 
organs  of  hearing,  all  the  parts  perfectly  formed,  and 
as  ufual  in  a  healthy  ear,  except  the  veftibule,  cochlea, 
and  femicircular  canals ;  thefe  were  filled  with  a  fup- 
flanee  of  the  confiflence  ofeheefe,  inftead  of  the  fluid 
which  they  ufually  contain.  From  a  defeft  like  this, 
deafnefs  could  not  fail  to  arife  j  for,  as  the  fubflance 
occupying  the  place  of  the  watery  fluid  could  not  be 
made  to  undulate  by  the  motions  of  the  membrane  of 
the  feneftra  ovalis  and  rotunda,  all  impreffions  upon  the 
auditory  nerve  were  completely  prevented. 

‘  I  have  thought  it  right  to  deferibe  the  foregoing 
inflances  of  deafnefs,  becaufe  they  are  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  that  which  arifes  from  a  clofed 


C  *  I  have,  in  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind,  made  trial  of  the  operation  of 
opening  the  membrana  tympani,  without  finding  that  it  afforded  any  other 
relief  than  that  of  diminifhing  the  noife  in  the  head,  which  always 
accompanies  it.  _  „  ,  . 

Euftachian 
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Euftachian  tube.  Others  might  perhaps  have  been 
added ;  but  various  profeftional  engagements  have 
prevented  me  from  devoting  fo  much  time  to  this  fub- 
jeft  as  I  am  confident  it  merits.  I  have,  however,  the 
pleafure  to  reflect,  that  feveral  individuals  have  been 
reftored  to  fociety  who  were  before  almoft  incapacitate 
ed  from  its  enjoyments.  I  hope  others  will  be  indue* 
ed,  by  this  fuccefs,  to  fecond  my  feeble  efforts,  and  to 
dire£t  their  attention  to  a  fubjeft  which  appears  to  be 
of  the  ?higheft  importance,  and  to  have  been  too  much 
negle&ed  by  medical  men  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
ftruClure  of  the  ear  is  by  no  means  general  in  the  pro* 
feffion,  and  ftill  lefs  are  its  difeafes  underftood.  A 
prejudice  has  prevailed,  that  the  ear  is  too  delicate  ail 
organ  to  be  operated  upon,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
preft,  tampered  with;  and  thoufands  have  thus  re¬ 
mained  deaf  for  the  reft  of  their  lives,  who  might  have 
been  reftored  to  hearing,  had  proper  affiftance  been 
early  applied.  But  this  prejudice,  it  is  hoped,  will 
now  be  done  away ;  fince  it  appears,  that  the  part 
which  has  been  thought  moft  effential  to  hearing,  viz. 
the  membrana  tympani,  may  be  injured  by  difeafe,  or 
may  be  broken  by  violence,  without  a  deprivation  of  the 
fenfe  of  hearing,  and  that,  even  when  this  membrane 
Is  entirely  deftroyed,  another  is  found  to  perform  its 
functions ;  fo  that  the  powers  of  the  organ  have  ftill 
been,  in  a  confiderabfe  degree,  preferved. 

*  Let  it  alfo  be  recollected,  as  a  farther  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  in  the  operation  I  have  mentioned,  little 
pain  is  felt,  no  dangerous  confequences  follow,  and,* 
even  if  it  is  fometimes  performed  unfuccefsfully,  the 
patient  is  left  with  the  fame  capacity  as  before  of  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  from  other  remedies*’ 
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Art.  LXXXII.  The  Principles  of  Surgery.  By 
John  Bell,  Surgeon.  Vol.  I. 

(  Continued  from  page  43  3. ) 

IN  the  12th  Difcourfe  the  author  treats  of  Fractures 
of  the  Limbs,  a  fubjeft  on  which,  itisjuftlyobferved, 
no  two  books  correfpond,  no  two  authors  agree,  even 
on  the  general  points  of  praftiee,  though  more  has  been 
written  on  it  than  on  almoft  any  other.  There  is  no 
rule  nor  principle  yet  eftablifhed;  the  pra£tice  has 
been  almoft  continually  changing  without  having  been 
ever  materially  improved. 

If  there  be  any  great  and  general  error,  the  author 
obferves,  in  antient  or  in  modern  lurgery,  it  is  that 
of  bandaging  a  fraftured  limb.  Bandages  were  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  quantity,  the 
form,  and  the  confiftency  of  the  callus.  c  Every 
thing  plainly  fhows,  that  the  older  furgeons  believed 
callus  to  be  a  mere  inorganic  concrete,  a  fluid  poured 
out  from  the  extremities  of  the  ruptured  veffels,  which 
was  foon  hardened  into  bone;  that  it  fet  or  hardened 
like  ftucco  or  Paris  plafter,  and  if  not  difcompofed 
during  this  procefs,  hardened  into  the  confiftence  of 
bone.  They  defcribed  it  always  as  €t  an  exfudation 
of  the  bony  juice/’  and  certainly  imagined  it  to  run 
like  lead  from  a  plumber’s  ladle,  and,  like  it,  to  com 
crete  after  being  poured  out  from  the  ends  of  the  bones. 
They  thought  callus,  a  juice  which  diltilled  from  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bones  as  gum  from  trees,  fometimes 
too  profufely,  fometimes  too  fparingly.  The  reunion  of 
broken  bones,  and  the  hardening  of  this  callus,  they 
familiarly  compared  with  the  glueing  together  of  two 
pieces  of  wood,  or  the  foldering  of  a  broken  pot.  The 
callus  they  fuppofed  to  be  a  peculiar  juice  circulating 
in  the  bones,  ready  to  be  poured  out,  fo  as  to  to  re-unite 
them  when  fractured;  and  they  imagined  that  it 
fometimes  flowed  into  the  joints  fo  as  to  caufe  anchy- 
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lolls,  and  often  caked  and  knotted  about  the  broken 
bones  fo  as  to  form  a  clumfy,  prominent,  unfightly 
lump.  They  imagined  that  callus  was  a  juice  which 
infallibly  congealed  in  a  marked  period  of  time,  and 
therefore  they  appointed  particular  days  for  undoing 
the  bandages  of  each  particular  fra£ture.  They  fup- 
pofed  that  its  exuberance  might  be  fuppreffed  by  a  firm 
and  well  rolled  bandage,  its  knobby  deformities  cor- 
re£ted  by  pillows  and  comprefies;  that  it  might  be 
thumbed  and  modelled  by  preffure  into  a  perfect 
ihape;  that  it  might  be  foftened  by  friftion  and  oils 
fo  as  to  be  twilled  and  fet  anew ;  and  it  is  believed 
even  at  this  day,  univerfally  believed,  that  if  the  callus 
be  difcompofed  in  the  flighteft  degree  while  forming, 
it  may  perhaps  never  fet.  All  their  notions  were  me¬ 
chanical,  their  moll  favourite  illulfrations  were  juft 
what  I  have  ftated,  their  whole  doftrine  was  abfurd- 
ly  confident,  not  with  Nature,  but  with  itfelf  ;  and  this 
doctrine  has  been  the  apology  for  all  contrivers  of 
machines,  from  the  time  of  Hildanus  down  to  Dr.  Ait- 
ken  and  Mr.  Gooch,  the  great  mechanilts  of  the  pre- 
fen  t  day !’ 

Thefe  miltakes  and  thefe  bad  practices  are  the  re- 
fult  of  our  ignorance  of  the  procefs  of  Nature  in  con- 
folidating  broken  bones,  and  of  our  not  underftanding 
the  nature  of  the  callus  itfelf.  The  procefs  of  uniting 
the  fraftured  ends  of  a  bone  can  be  compared  with  no¬ 
thing  fo  properly  as  the  original  formation  of  bone 
itfelf.  A  bone  is  a  well  organized  part  of  a  living  body$ 
that  matter,  which  keeps  its  earthy  parts  together,  is 
of  a  gelatinous  nature  ;  the  earth  of  bone,  to  which  it 
owes  its  hardnefs,  ftrength,  and  all  its  ufeful  properties, 
is  depoiitedin  the  interftices  of  this  gluten,  undergoing 
a  continual  change  and  renovation;  it  is  inceifantly 
taken  up  by  the  abforbents,  and  fecreted  again  by  the 
arteries,  it  is  this  continual  abforption  and  depoll- 
lion  of  earthy  matter  which  forms  the  bone  at  firft, 
and  enables  it  to  grow  with  thegrowth  of  the  bodv;  it 
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Is  this  unceafing  activity  of  the  veffels  of  a  bone  which 
enables  it  to  renew  itfelf  when  it  is  broken  or  difeafed ; 
It  is,  in  fhort  by  various  forms  of  one  fecreting  procefs 
that  bone  is  formed  at  firff,  is  fupported  during  healthy 
and  it  is  renewed  on  all  neceffary  occafions.  Callus 
is  thus  a  regeneration  of  bone,  organized  by  the  fame 
aft  ion  with  that  by  which  the  original  bone  is  formed. 
The  callus  begins  to  be  formed  after  a  fracture,  as 
foon  as  the  continuity  of  veffels  is  re-eftablifhed,  and 
their  healthy  aftion  renewed.  Bone  is  a  fecretion. 
(as,  indeed,  the  whole  folids  of  the  living  body  are 
but  a  fecretion)  originally  depofited  by  the  arteries  of 
the  bone,  which  arteries  are  employed  in  renewing 
it  continually.  It  is  not  a  concrete  juice  depofited 
merely  for  the  occafon  of  filling  up  the  Interftice 
betwixt  fraftured  bones,  but  a  fair  regeneration  of  new 
and  perfect  bone,  with  its  needful  apparatus  of  ar¬ 
teries  and  veins,  and  of  abforbents,  by  which  its  earthy 
matter  is  continually  changed  like  that  of  the  conti¬ 
guous  bone.  Callus,  indeed,  could  hold  no  connexion 
with  the  contiguous  bone,  were  it  that  inorganic  con- 
Crete  which  was  once  fuppofed. 

It  refults  from  this  doftrine,  that  callus  is  eftablifhed 
In  a  renewed  continuity  of  veffels;  that  a  foft,  flexible, 
and  vafcular  fubttance  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  ends 
of  the  broken  bones;  that  a  fort  of  temporary  gland 
is  organized  for  the  generation  of  bone,  or,  to  fpeak 
not  figuratively,  but  philofoohically,  it  feems  as  if,  by 
this  reunion  of  all  the  adjoining  parts,  the  original  con¬ 
futation  and  proper  organization  of  bone  was  reftored. 
But  for  fome  time  the  fecretion  <of  earthy  matter  is 
imperfect ;  it  is  infant  bone,  foft,  flexible,  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  perfect  for  all  the  purpofes  of  bone,  but  as  yet 
delicate  and  unconfirmed;  not  a  mere  concrete,  like 
a  cryltallization  of  a  fait,  which,  if  interrupted  in  the 
moment  of  forming,  will  never  form;  not  liable  to  be 
decompofed  by  a  flight  accident,  nor  to  be  deflroyed 
entirely  even  by  a  rude  fhock!  Young  and  unformed 
callus  is  a  fubftance  foft  and  flefhy,  fo  that  it  yields; 
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ligamentous  in  its  confidence,  fo  that  it  is  not  very 
eafily  injured;  and  in  its  organization  fo  far  perfeft, 
that  when  it  is  hurt,  or  the  bony  fecretion  interrupted* 
the  breach  foon  heals  like  the  adhefion  of  foft  parts, 
and  fo  the  callus  becomes  again  entire,  and  the  procefs 
is  immediately  renewed. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  how  little  foun¬ 
dation  there  is  for  the  fears  which  are  generally  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  flighted  motion  of  a  fractured  limb 
would  diflurb  or  totally  ruin  a  callus  jud  about  to 
form.  When  a  bone  is  broken  a  fecond  time,  it  re¬ 
unites  more  eafily  than  at  the  fird:  the  callus,  uncon¬ 
firmed,  is  very  foft,  and  highly  vafcular :  when  it  breaks 
again,  many  of  its  veffels  are  ruptured,  but  fome  are 
only  elongated,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  its  whole 
fubdance  is  torn.  When  we  confider  the  perfect  vaf- 
cularity  of  a  callus  (wThich  continues  many  years,  per¬ 
haps  ever  afterwards,  more  vafcular  than  the  bone  to 
which  it  belongs),  its  ligamentous  toughnefs  at  the 
period  of  the  limb’s  being  fubjeft  to  injury  a  fecond 
time,  the  excitement  which  mud  follow  this  partial  rup¬ 
ture,  and  the  full  and  vigorous  circulation  in  veffels 
accuitomed  to  the  fecretion  of  bone,  we  underdand 
why  a  fractured  callus  is  more  fpeediiy  reunited  than 
a  broken  bone,  where  nothing  is  prepared  for  the  ge¬ 
lation  of  a  new  bone. 

In  cafes  where,  from  the  obliquity  of  the  frafture,  the 
limb  is  fhortened,  and  it  is  irnpoflible  at  fird  to  retain 
the  fraftured  ends  in  their  places,  it  is  advifable,  the 
author  thinks,  indead  of  endeavouring  to  keep  the  limb 
in  a  condant  date  of  extenfion,  a  thing,  in  fa6t,  impoffi- 
ble,  to  extend  it  from  time  to  time,  till  the  bony  union 
become  fufficiently  firm  to  fupport  it  of  the  proper 
length.  Thofe,  he  obferves,  who,  in  confequence  of 
accidents,  have  had  their  limbs  fet  again  from  time  to 
time  (the  bones  having  dipt  pad  each  other),  have  had 
the  limb  ftraighter  and  longer  than  thofe  who  have  had 
the  limb  fet  once  for  all,  and  not  unbandaged  till  near 
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the  end  of  the  cure.  Thofe  limbs  alfohave  been  lead 
fhortened  which  have  been  fet  and  difturbed  and  fet 
again.  Thus  Parseus,  who  did  not  believe  that  there 
was  really  fuch  an  accident  as  a  fraCture  of  the  neck 
of  the  thigh  bone*  being  called  to  an  old  lady, 
who  had  by  a  fall  injured  the  haunch  joint,  found 
what  he  imagined  to  be  a  luxation.  It  was  the 
Ihortening  of  the  leg  that  made  him  imagine  that 
the  hip  was  luxated  ;  and  when  he  felt  the  great 
trochanter  high  upon  the  hip,  he  imagined  that  to  be 
the  head  of  the  bone  He  extended  the  limb  till  he 
thought  he  had  pufhed  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
focket,  and  brought  the  two  legs  to  be  of  equal  length, 
and  then  applied  his  fpica  bandage.  But  two  days 
after,  upon  viliting  the  lady,  he  found  her  complaining 
of  great  pain,  and  her  leg  was  fhortened  again,  and  then 
it  was  only  that  the  limb  was  properly  let.  This  leg, 
reduced  at  the  diftance  of  fome  days  from  the  acci¬ 
dent,  and  extended  from  time  to  time,  was  cured  with¬ 
out  fhortening. 

Hildanus,  too,  having  fet  the  thigh  bone  of  a  little 
girl  of  8  years  of  age,  the  thigh  contracted  again  on  the 
14th  day,  the  bones  palled  each  other,  and  the  thigh 
was  fhortened  ;  yet  this  is  the  cafe  in  which  Hildanus 
fucceeded  the  beft.  He  made  a  perfeCt  cure. 

Mr.  Bell  then  lays  down  the  following  general  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  fractures,  as  far  as  regards  ban¬ 
dage  and  pofition. 

*  From  this  hiftory,  you  obferve,  I  draw  no  rafh 
conclufions.  I  do  not  propofe  to  break  limbs  when 
they  are  almoft  healed,  that  they  may  heal  falter ;  nor 
to  take,  even  a  crooked  and  unferviceable  limb  and 
lay  it  acrofs  the  knee  like  La  Motte ,  but  I  do  with 
perfect  confidence  advife  you  to  leave  off  bandages, 
which  you  fee  were  originally  defigned  for  no  other  ufe 
than  to  mould  and  fafhion  the  callus  ;  to  rejeCt  thofe  long 
compreffes  which  were  bound  fo  firmly  round  the  limb 
for  the  fame  purpofe;  to  ufe  fuch  fplints  only,  as  when 
laid  along  the  whole  limb,  may  ferve  to  maintain  its 
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pofture,  and  preferve  it  fteadv,  and  to  tie  thofe  fplints 
flightly  with  tapes  ;  to  lay  out  a  broken  thigh  (fince  it 
cannot  be  commanded  by  fplints)  fmoothly  upon  a 
pillow,  and  to  venture,  without  fear  of  hurting  the  cal¬ 
lus,  to  extend  the  limb  anew,  and  lay  it  ftraight  when 
it  is  difordered  and  fhortened.  In  a  Ample  fra&ure  of 
the  leg,  it  is  almoft  fufficient  to  lay  it  on  a  pillow  ;  and 
you  have  done  every  thing  when  you  have  laid  it  lightly 
and  eafily  in  a  fmooth  fplint  of  pafteboard :  then  the 
patient  himfelf  is  almoft  able  to  keep  it  right.  Ir* 
fractures  of  the  arm,  the  part  hangs  naturally  in  the 
beft  pofture,  and  requires  but  two  fplints  of  this  pafte- 
board,  rolled  gently  with  a  linen  roller;  and  in  frac¬ 
tures  of  the  fore-arm  alfo,  the  limb  preferves  its  natural 
length  and  natural  form  ;  it  requires  merely  to  be  laid 
upon  along  fplint  of  pafteboard,  with  a  fmaller  fplint 
laid  above,  the  two  fplints  fecured  with  flight  tapes  or 
ribands,  and  the  arm  flung  round  the  neck. 

‘  Difmifs,  then,  thofe  anxieties  about  the  manner 
of  rolling,  and  the  exprefs  degree  of  firmnefs  which 
the  bandages  fhould  have  ;  look  no  longer  thus  anxi- 
oufly  at  the  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes,  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  the  bandage  preffes  properly  fo  as  to  make  thofe 
parts  fwell :  you  are  not  to  draw  the  roller  fo  as  to 
ftraighten  the  limb  up  to  the  very  point  of  producing 
gangrene,  nor  to  ufe  any  bandages  that  are  formidable 
trom  their  ftraitnefs,  nor  any  that  are  even  firm, 
except  in  children,  in  drunken  people,  or  in  thofe  who 
are  delirious  with  fever  or  pain.’ 

V  '  ■  '  r 

The  author  next  treats  of  the  various  characters  and 
diftinftions  of  fractures,  dividing  them  into fimple,  com¬ 
pound,  compound  with  luxation ,  and  gunjhot  fracture. 
In  thefe  points  he  follows  in  all  material  refpefts  the 
rules  of  the  prevailing  practice.  Before,  however, 
treating  in  detail  of  the  different  fpecies  of  fractures, 
an  entire  Difcourfe  is  devoted  to  the  confideration  of 
the  anatomy,  accidents,  and  difeafes  of  the  hip  joint, 
and  another  to  the  confideration  of  fractures  of  the 
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thigh  bone,  an  accident  productive  of  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culty,  from  the  violent  contractions  of  the  mufcles  and 
cpnfequent  fhortening  of  the  limb.— In  itrict  order,  per* 
haps,  thefe  fhould  have  been  fubjoined  to  the  more 
fimple  forms  of  injury,  inftead  of  preceding  then!. 

A  very  minute  and  accurate  account  is  given  Gf  the 
hip  joint,  its  ligaments,  capfule,  and  lubricating  appara¬ 
tus;  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  which  is  undoubtedly 
neceffary,  to  enable  us  to  underftand  the  various,  and 
frequently  complicated,  injuries  to  which  it  is  liable. 
In  this  the  reader  is  often  materially  affifted  by  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  fimple  but  eafily  underftood  figures.  €  The  dif- 
orders,’  the  author  obferves  6  which  need  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  are,  frafture,  luxation,  bruife  of 
the  acetabulum,  and  the  fcrophulous  difeafe  of  boys, 
feated  unqueftionably  in  the  bones;  and  the  chief 
figns  are,  the  length  of  the  limb,  the  direction  of  the 
toe,  the  place  of  the  trochanter,  the  elongation  or  fhort- 
ening  of  the  limb,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  turns 
when  moved  by  the  furgeon. 

r  Fir  ft,  We  ai*h  affured  that  the  thigh  bone  is  luxat¬ 
ed  downwards,  when  the  accident  has  been  a  twift  of 
the  limb,  or  a  blow  upon  the  very  top  of  the  great 
trochanter  ;  when  the  thigh  is  elongated  three  inches 
or  more  ;  the  toe  turned  outwards,  in  a  fp  I  ay-foot  pof- 
lure,  and  kept  ftraddling  away  from  the  body  with 
great  pain.  This  luxation  is  accompanied  with  a  pro¬ 
portioned  difplacement  of  the  great  trochanter ;  the 
hip  is  flattened,  and  in  lean  people  you  can  diftinguifii 
the  head  of  the  bone  rolling  in  the  groin,  though  not  in 
fat  fubjects,  nor  in  women  whofe  pelvis  is  broad  and 
.fiat. 

c  Secondly,  We  diftinguifii  luxation  upwards  by 
the  remarkable  fhortening  of  the  limb,  by  the  ham  being 
crooked,  the  knee  of  the  luxated  fide  turned  dole  in 
under  the  thigh  of  the  found  fide,  and  the  toe  turned 
Inwards  or  aim  oft  backwards.  The  great  trochanter 
rifes  very  high,  and  the  thigh  is  flattened  in  this  cafe 
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as  much  as  the  hip  is  in  the  laft  mentioned.  The  pa«? 
tient  lies  on  his  found  fide  almoft  on  his  face,  and  when 
you  take  hold  on  the  leg  which  hands  up,  and  begin 
to  turn  it,  you,  by  laying  your  hand  over  the  moft  tu¬ 
mid  part  of  the  haunch,  feel  firft  (becaufe  it  is  the  mold 
prominent  point)  the  rolling  of  the  trochanter;  and  then 
by  carefully  examining  and  turning  the  thigh  bone,, 
you  at  laft  diftinguifh  the  head  of  the  bone. 

c  Thirdly,  When  the  neck  of  the  thigh  bone  is  frac¬ 
ture^,  the  limb  is  remarkably  fhortened,  the  trochanter 
is  higher  than  its  natural  place,  the  thigh  is  flattened, 
the  pain  is  exquifite,  and  the  general  appearance  is  that 
of  a  thigh  bone  luxated  upwards  !  but  the  moment 
you  take  the  limb  in  your  hand,  you  diftinguifh  this  from 
all  other  accidents ;  for  while  the  limb  is  fo  remarkably 
fhortened  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  fome  very  effential 
injury  having  happened,  it  yet  turns  fo  eafily  as  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  luxated,  and  indeed  it  turns  fa 
ioofely  as  to  prove  that  the  limb  has  not  that  degree 
of  fteadinefs  which  the  natural  connexion  of  the  fhaffc 
of  the  thigh  bone  with  its  head  and  neck  fhould  give. 
The  limb  is  fhortened,  but  it  is  eafily  lengthened  ;  the 
toe  is  turned  out,  but  it  is  eaftly  turned  in  again  ;  in 
fhort,  the  manner  in  which  it  moves  will  fatisfy  you  at 
once  that  the  (haft  is  feparated  from  the  head  of  the 
bone.  If  crepitation  be  not  among  the  immediate 
figns  of  this  fradture,  it  is  becaufe  the  bones  are  not,  as 
in  other  fractures,  oppofed  to  each  other ;  if  crepitation 
be  felt  afterwards,  it  is  only  when  the  limb  is  extended* 
and  the  bone  fet,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  broken  parts 
regularly  oppofed  to  each  other. 

‘  Fourthly,  When  the  patient  has  fallen  upon  the 
trochanter,  or  received  a  blow,  when  the  head  of  the 
bone  has  been  ftruck  down  into  the  focket  with  vio-* 
lent  pain,  when  the  patient  becomes  inftantly  lame, 
and  lies  in  a  crooked  pofture,  with  the  knee  of  the  in¬ 
jured  limb  bent  in  under  that  of  the  found  (in  order  to 
raife  up  the  head  a^  much  as  poffible  from  the  inflamed 
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focket  where  its  prefTure  occafions  pain) ;  when  along* 
with  thefe  appearances  we  are  perfectly  fenfible  that 
the  limb,  though  crooked,  is  not  fhortened ;  when  we 
find,  that  though  when  moving  it  occafions  dreadful 
pain,  yet  it  does  move  ealily  and  deadily,  \vq  may  be 
allured  that  the  fall  has  occasioned  merely  a  bruife  in 
the  acetabulum.  In  this  cafe,  the  patient  lies  crooked 
in  bed,  the  pain  is  exquifite,  the  patient  cannot  bear  to 
have  the  joint  touched,  or  the  limb  moved;  the  flighted 
motion  is  terrible  to  him,  to  dretch  out  the  limb  is  ex¬ 
cruciating.  The  furgeon  has  not  leave  to  handle  the 
limb  freely,  or  is  prevented  by  his  own  timidity,  and 
by  the  flirieks  of  the  patient ;  he  miftakes  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  makes  cruel  attempts  to  reduce  a  bone 
which  is  neither  fractured  nor  luxated,  and  does  effen- 
tial  injury  to  a  joint  already  much  injured  ;  perhaps 
he  never  doubts  of  the  limb  being  luxated  or  fra&ured 
till,  after  fome  months  of  the  fevered  mifery,  the  pain 
remits,  the  patient  begins  to  walk,  and  recovers  at  laft 
the  life  of  his  limb. 

c  This  mere  bruife  of  the  acetabulum  is  unq'ueftion- 
ably  the  difeafe  which  Petit  defcribes,  where  he  fays 
that  he  has  often  prevented  it  coming  to  any  height 
by  applying  adringent  folutions,  and  defen  fives  made 
of  alum,  and  white  of  egg,  with  fpirits  of  wine.  Red 
is  of  chief  fervice ;  but  reft  need  hardly  be  recommend¬ 
ed  to  one  in  fuch  exquifite  torture,  whofe  pains  are  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  flighted  motion. 

4  Fifthly,  When  a  fcrophulous  boy  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  has  laboured  for  long  under  a  difeafe  oi 
this  joint,  where  there  is  great  Jamenefs,  little  pain,  a 
puffy  fwelling,  an  elongation  of  the  limb  !  if  there 
come  at  lad  acute  pain,  hectic  fever,  fymptoms  of  in¬ 
ternal /uppuration,  and  at  lad  an  abcefs  upon  the  hip 
or  groin,  you  know  that  it  is  the  conditutional  difeafe, 
that  it  is  feated  in  the  bones,  that  it  is  analogous  to  the 
white  fwelling  of  the  knee,  or  curvature  of  the  fpine  ; 
but,  unlike  the  difeafe  of  the  knee  joint,  this  of  the  hip 

cannot 
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cannot  be  amputated,  and  the  boy  mull  go  through 
the  fiery  ordeal,  and  often  dies  from  fever  and  irritation, 
great  profufion  of  matter,  and  caries  of  the  bones.  If 
he  furvive,  it  is  ufually  with  a  limb  emaciated,  crooked,, 
hanging  in  air,  and  fixed  by  the  anchylofis  of  the  femur 
with  the  haunch  bone.  The  chief  caufe  of  fuch  difeafe 
is  the  fcrophulous  condition  of  the  fyftem,  the.  imper- 
fe£t  offification  of  the  bones,  the  great  extent  of  difeaf- 
ed  fur-face,  and  from  the  oecafional  (hocks  which  this 
great  f  joint  fuffers,  in  confequence  of  its  fupporting 
continually  the  whole  weight  of  the  body.  The  chief 
danger  of  the  difeafe  is  the  boy  feelingbut  too  little  pain 
to  make  hrmfelf  or  his  parents  fenfible  of  the  danger: 
it  it  be  not  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  preffure  and 
motion  that  fuch  difeafe  goes  on  to  the  laid  fiage  of 
caries,  yet  certain  it  is,  that,  under  the  preffure  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  body,  fuch  a  difeafe  cannot  be 
cured  ;  the  only  chance,  then,  of  recovery,  is  from 
wine,  generous  diet,  cold  bathing,  cauftics,  blues,  and 
abfolute  refi:., 

On  the  fubjeft  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone,  an 
accident  fo  frequently  productive  of  deformity  and 
lamencfs,  the  author  criticifes  with  much  acumen  the 
complicated  but  generally  ufelefs  machines,  which 
furgeons  have  employed  their  ingenuity  in  framing. 
He  (hews  that,  from  the  natural  obliquity  of  the  thigh 
bone  in  relation  to  the  pelvis,  all  its  fractures,  even 
in  its  middle  part,  are  naturally  oblique  ;  and  thofe 
thick  and  fiefhy  mufcles  which  furround  the  thigh 
bone  at  its  upper  part,  and  give  the  thigh  its  conical 
form,  contract  with  fuch  irrefiffible  force,  that  when 
the  thiah'bone  is  broken  acrofs,  at  the  cervix,  or  ob- 
liquely  in  its  (haft,  no  power  of  machinery,  which  the 
natural  ftrufture  of  the  limb,  or  the  courage  and  con- 
Haney  of  any  patient  can  endure,  is  able  to  overcome. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  various  modes  of  extenfion 
recommended  by  furgical  writers,  as -both  intolerable 
to  the  patient,  and  inadequate  in  their  effe£ts,  the 

*  author 
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author  refers  us,  in  cafes  where  the  limb  is  retraced 
and  fhortened,  to  the  long  fplint  of  Duverkey ,  as  it  is 
called,  not  becaufe  it  was  peculiar  to  him,  fmce  it 
was  ufed  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  older  furgeons, 
but  becaufe  he  ufed  it  of  that  uncommon  length  that 
it  was  almoft  a  (lilt  rather  than  a  fplint,  extending  not 
merely  along  the  fractured  limb,  but  along  the  whole 
body.  It  was  a  ftifF  fplint  made  of  thin  board  or  of 
bend  leather ;  it  was  laid  along  the  body,  reaching 
almoft  from  the  arm-pit  to  fome  diftance  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  heel.  The  patient  was  in  a  man¬ 
ner  laid  upon  the  fplint,  which  was  fixed  by  a  faced- 
fion  of  circular  bands  furrounding  the  pelvis,  leg,  and 
thigh  ;  one  or  more  turns  of  a  bandage  went,  like  the 
tail  of  a  T.  bandage,  round  the  fork  under  the  hip, 
to  fee u re  the  hold  upon  the  pelvis,  while  on  the  out* 
fide  again,  the  top  of  the  long  fplint  was  let  into  a 
bandage  or  folded  towel,  which  was  pafifed  round  the 
thorax.  Thus  was  the  fplint  fixed  and  prevented 
from  flipping  upwards,  while  the  limb  was  kept  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  circulars  furrounding  the  knee  and 
ancle ;  and  though  foinetimes  there  wras  laid  oppofite 
to  this  a  Ihort  fplint  upon  the  infide  of  the  thigh, 
yet  that  feems  to  have  proceeded  from  the  unwilling* 
nefs  of  furgeons  to  forfake  old  and  approved  methods 
all  at  once,  for  it  was  from  the  long  fplint  only  that 
they  could  expe£t  to  fteady  the  thigh. 

This  is  a  method  which  ffiould  not  be  fuddenly  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  long  fplint  has  indeed  the  difadvantage  of 
keeping  the  whole  limb  in  an  extended  pofture,  but 
then  it  makes  the  whole  limb  one  piece  as  it  wrere 
with  the  body;  it  prevents  rolling  of  the  thigh  bone* 
fecures  in  fome  degree  the  extended  ftate  of  the  limb, 
and  enables  the  patient  to  be  turned  or  moved  on  every 
neceffary  occafion  without  danger  of  difplacing  the 
fraclure  :  it  has  been  ftill  the  refource  of  the  furgeon 
in  his  difappointments  and  difficulties;  and  Mr. 
fault,  among  others,  though  he  boafts  much  of  his  own 
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peculiar  method  of  fixing  the  body  towards  the  head, 
and  extending  the  limb  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed 
by  lacs  or  bandages,  feldom  negleCied  to  ufe,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  long  fplints  of  Duverney,  to  which,  no 
doubt,  was  owing  much  of  his  fuccefs. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  various 
fpecies  of  machinery  which  have  been  recommended 
at  different  times,  but  as  no  body  now  thinks  of  ufing 
them,  it  is  needlefs  to  follow  him  here :  he  concludes 
this  part  ot  his  fubjeft  with  the  following  judicious  re¬ 
marks, 

c  In  reviewing  the  hiftory  of  thole  machines,  there 
is  one  phenomenon  which  often  prefents  itfelf,  that  al¬ 
ways,  after  each  difappointment  in  ufing  the  mod  curious 
machines,  furgeons  have  returned  to  the  mod  fimple 
praCtice.  This  cannot  be  from  indolence  or  disaffec¬ 
tion  to  the  high  interefts  of  their  profeffion ;  it  cannot 
be  from  the  want  of  a  great  variety  of  complicated 
machines  that  they  return  to  the  moft  fimple:  it  is, 
indeed,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  higheft  expectation 
that  we  fee  their  fudden  turning  back  to  the  fimple 
praftice.  The  principle  of  this,  I  think,  lies  deeper 
than  would  be  fuppofed  at  firft  fight,  and  is  the  very 
argument  with  which  I  would  clofe  this  fubjeCt. 

*  The  refinance  by  which  a  limb  is  faved  from 
being  retraCted  is  fiction ;  if  this  friction  be  all  at 
one  tingle  point,  it  muff  be  cruel,  but  if  diffufed  ali 
over  the  limb,  it  may  be  endured.  In  tbofe  ingenious 
machines  which  I  have  juft  explained,  there  is  much 
fhow  and  appearance  of  power,  but  it  is  all  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  one  or  two  points;  the  limb  is  grafped  by  two  or 
three  circulars ;  the  force  is  of  a  kind  which  the  foft 
parrs  cannot  bear;  the  retraCting  power  (viz.  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  mufcles)  is  continually  aCting,  while 
the  foft  parts  below  the  grafp  of  the  inftrument  are 
fwelling  more  and  more,  and  the  parts  immediately 
iurrounded  by  the  circulars  are  giving  way;  the  bands 
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need  to  be  frequently  tightened,  the  fide  irons  and 
ficrews  need  to  be  lengthened ;  the  whole  machine  is 
gradually  flipping.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  machinery 
which  touches  but  at  points  demoriftrates  to  us  that 
Audi  kind  of  refiflance  cannot  be  made  permanent  like 
the  contraction  of  the  mufcles,  which  always  in  the  end 
prevails  1  The  firfi  flackening  of  the  machine  is  the 
beginning  of  that  yielding  which  allows  the  inceffant 
readion  of  the  mufcles  to  prevail  by  flow  degrees 

4  The  contraft  of  the  leg  laid  out  fmoothly  upon 
a  pillow  is,  with  myfelfat  leaft,  very  perfuafive  ;  there 
is  no  pain,  no  fliow  of  refiflance,  and  yet  there  is 
much.  Thofe  authors  pronounced  thehigheft  eulogium 
on  the  method  of  Mr.  Pott,  when  they  objeded  to  it ; 
*c  That  to  lay  the  thigh  out  upon  a  pillow,  was  to  do 
tio  more  than  to  commit  the  affair  to  Nature. 5J 

‘  When  a  limb  is  Amply  flretched  out  upon  a  well 
made  pillow,  firft.  It  is  not  tortured,  and  fo  the  muf¬ 
cles  are  not  excited  to  contrad.  Secondly,  When  it  is 
flretched  upon  the  pillow,  its  own  weight  (fwelled  and 
lame,  and  unapt  to  adion,  unlefs  when  excited)  fixes 
it,  and  every  contradion  which  tends  to  fliorten  the 
limb  is  encountered  by  a  proportioned  degree  of  fric¬ 
tion  from  every  point  of  the  outward  furtace  of  the 
limb.  Thirdly,  When  the  limb  is  merely  extended 
upon  its  pillow,  the  refiflance  is  great ;  but  when,  be~ 
lldes  being  merely  extended  upon  its  pillow,  it  is  laid 
.in  a  well  framed  cafe,  fliff,  adapted  to  the  fiiape  of  the 
limb,  bending  gently,  fo  as  to  allow  of  a  relaxed  poff 
ture,  lined  with  a  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  orfuflian,  to 
increafe  the  fridion,  and  the  bend  of  the  ham  fecured 
by  the  bending  form  of  the  cafe,  and  each  hollow  pad¬ 
ded  up  with  little  cufliions  of  tow  !  another  fplint  laid 
,on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  thigh,  the  whole  braced 
down  gently  with  ribands,  and  then  both  the  thigh 
and  its  cafe  bound  to  the  pillow  by  tapes  !  the  fradure 
is  at  once  very  fteady  and  very  eafy.  The  refiflance 
to  contradion  is  hardly  perceived,  becaufe  it  is  fo  ge¬ 
nerally 
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nerally  diffufed  !  it  is  fenfible  only  in  its  effefts,  not  by 
exciting  pain  !  there  is  more  of  gentle  uniform  refift- 
ance  than  could  be  derived  from  thefe  torturing 
machines,  which  have  feldom  been  fcrewed  about  a 
leg  without  being  very  foon  thrown  afide,  and  much 
greater  than  can  be  procured  by  that  cruel  extenfion 
which  Deftault  has  decorated  with  the  fine  title  of 
permanent. 

*  I  have  proved  in  a  former  Difcourfe,  that  a  thigh 
may  jpe  fafely  extended  from  time  to  time.  In  this 
prefent  Difcourfe  it  has  been  obferved,  that  what  has 
been  called  permanent  extenfion  is  actually  an  extern 
lion  renewed  from  day  to  day»  When  the  thigh  is 
laid  in  the  way  now  fuggefted,  we  have  the  fracture  al¬ 
ways  under  our  eye  ;  we  do  not  go  through  the  cruel 
and  formal  operation  of  extending  with  lacs  and  pul¬ 
leys,  and  numbers  of  men  pulling  upon  a  broken  limb, 
which  we  are  fenfible  we  cannot  retain  in  its  extended 
pofition  ;  we  ftretch  it  gently,  model  it  with  our  hands, 
lay  it  out  fmooth,  ftretch  and  replace  it  from  time  to 
time.  We  now  find  by  experience,  that  where  force 
is  required  it  is  ufelefs  j  that  it  is  only  where  force  is 
not  required  that  we  fucceed;  we  find,  that,  after  a 
gentle  extenfion,  the  limbs  of  boys  and  girls,  or  of  wo¬ 
men,  of  weakly  fubjeQs,  and  of  old  people,  lie  pretty 
fteady;  we  find,  that  occafional  extenfion  correfts 
every  occafional  contraction  ;  we  have  no  difficulty, 
except  in  the  thigh  of  a  ftrong  and  mufcular  nian  j 
and  we  find,  that,  after  buckling  the  raoft  powerful 
machines  about  the  thigh  of  a  ftrong  and  mufcuhr 
man,  we  are  invariably  foiled,  and  obliged  to  deftft. 
It  is  only  a  big  unwieldy  thigh  that  is  much  retracted  * 
and  we  find  by  experience  that,  after  forne  time,  the 
ftrenuous  contractions  of  fuch  a  thigh  fubfide,  its  irrita¬ 
ble  reftftance  to  our  gentle  extenfion  ceafes,  it  falls 
into  a  quiefcent  ftate,  allowing  itfelf  to  be  foothed, 
and  gently  drawn  out  and  laid  along  upon  its  pillow  l 
1  have  often  obferved,  that  a  big  and  mufcular  thigh  at 
vql.'viii.  Qq  laft 
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laft  fettles  down,  as  it  were,  in  its  place,  and  takes  at 
feat  and  pofture,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafily  difcompofed  by 
any  accidental  fpafm,  contra&ion,  or  unwary  motion 
of  the  patient. 

*  Thefe  explanations  I  owe  to  you  as  young  and  in¬ 
experienced  furgeons,  and  will  venture  to  foretel  that, 
after  being  like  others  feduced  to  ufe  powerful  ma¬ 
chines,  to  this  Ample  procefs  will  you  at  laft  return. 
The  fractured  thigh  bone  feems  in  a  ftrong  man  to  be 
retraced  by  natural  powers,  which  nothing  but  rude 
force  could  fuccefsfully  oppofe  ;  furgeons  have  delight¬ 
ed  in  force  !  their  machines  are  but  too  powerful  ! 
We  know  by  experience  that  the  refolution  of  man 
cannot  fuftain  the  tortures  of  a  limb  extended  by  ma¬ 
chinery  for  weeks.  We  queftion  not  the  power  of 
machines  in  extending  a  fraftured  limb,  but  it  is  much 
to  be  queftioned  whether  the  fyftem  be  able  to  fuffer 
fuch  protra&ed  torture  ;  if  it  be,  it  is  at  leaft  a  pheno¬ 
menon  which  I  have  never  witneffed,  nor  expeft  to 
fee.  Wherever  extreme  violence  is  required,  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  fign  that  violence  will  not  fucceed/ 

In  the  fifteenth  and  laft  chapter,  the  author  lays 
down  rules  for  the  management  of  Ample,  compound, 
and  gunfhort  fraftures,  as  deduced  from  the  praftice 
of  the  beft  furgeons,  and  from  the  do6trines  explained 
in  the  preceding  difcourfes.  Laftly,  the  queftion  of 
amputation  is  confidered,  with  regard  to  its  neceffity 
in  certain  cafes  of  injury  ;  a  point  on  which  furgeons 
have  differed  in  toto ,  fome  maintaining  the  propriety  of 
having  recourfe  to  it,  under  certain  circumftances,  and 
others  condemning  it  altogether.  One  general  rule, 
however,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  is  not  fufficient 
to  guide  us  in  fo  momentous  a  point.  In  one  fealon 
or  country,  in  one  hofpital,  or  after  one  particular  bat¬ 
tle,  the  men  are  healthy  ;  the  wounds  heal  as  by  mira¬ 
cle,  and  few  amputations  are  required ;  but  in  another 
battle,  in  unhealthy  camps,  in  fickly  feafons,  in  places 
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■where  the  men  are  expofed  to  cold,  moifture,  infeCtion, 
and  want,  all  thofe  whole  limbs  the  furgeon  attempts 
to  fave,  perilh. 

In  refpeCt  of  this  great  and  interefting  point  of  prac¬ 
tice,  then,  there  can  be  no  abfolute  rule  in  nature  ;  nor 
is  it  poffible  that  any  fingle  man  Ihould  be  qualified, 
by  praCtifing  in  various  climates,  feafons,andfituations, 
to  lay  down  any  abfolute  rule.  No  man  of  good  fenfe 
will  venture  even  to  imagine  himfelf  capable  of  afcer- 
taining  this  queftion ;  and  the  perfon  the  mod  inclined 
to  eftablilh  abfolute  aphorifms  on  this  difficult  point, 
would  be  leaft  of  all  entitled  to  the  public  confidence. 
Time,  place,  and  circumftance,  always  modify  the  quef¬ 
tion,  and  give  a  peculiar  and  individual  character  to 
each  particular  accident.  I  hofe  who  in  their  writ¬ 
ings  maintain  the  molt  oppofite  opinions,  would  not 
probably  debate  one  moment,  if  brought  to  the  bed- 
tide  of  a  patient  to  confult  about  a  particular  cafe. 

_  The  fimple  fraCtures,  for  the  management  of  which 
directions  are  here  given,  are  thofe  of  the  humerus, 
tore-arm,  clavicle, fternum, ribs,  fpine,  lower  extremity, 
patella,  olecranon,  and  rupture  of  the  tench  achillis, 
which  laft  is  not  improperly  ranked  among  the  frac¬ 
tures.  The  directions  on  thefe  fubjeCts  are  in  general 
judicious,  but  have  not  fufficient  novelty  to  require  our 
particular  notice.  The  fraCture  of  the  patella,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  confidered  as  an  exception.  This  is  an 
accident  which  very  frequently  terminates  in  incura¬ 
ble  lamenefs;  and  the  caufes  of  this,  with  the  molt  ad¬ 
vantageous  mode  of  treatment,  are  here  well  explain¬ 
ed.  This  is  of  the  greater  confequence,  too,  as,  in  a  late 
popular  Syjlem  of  Surgery,  the  neceffity  of  bringing  the 
fraftured  ends  of  the  bone  clofely  or  even  nearly  into 
contaCt,  is  denied. 

‘  In  fraCture  of  the  patella,’ Mr.  Bell  obferves'the 
chief  difficulty  is  to  preferve  the  bones  in  perfeCt  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  infomuch  that  Dr.  Hunter,  una- 
ble  to  account  for  the  difficulty  of  accomplifhing  a  per- 
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fe£l  cure,  imagined  that  the  failure  of  the  ufual  procefs 
in  this  particular  inftance  could  be  owing  to  nothing 
elfe  than  fome  part  of  the  membranes  furrounding  the 
joint  falling  in  betwixt  the  two  bones,  fo  as  to  prevent 
them  coming  into  proper  contaCt. 

c  In  this  particular  frafiture  the  leg  mud;  be  kept  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  utmoft  ;  the  upper  piece  of  the  fraCtured 
patella,  which  is  retraced  to  a  great  diftance  above  the 
knee,  mull  be  fmoothed  and  thumbed  downwards, 
and  put  in  as  clofe  contaCl  as  poffible  with  the  lower 
fragment.  To  put  it  in  clofe  contaCt  is  the  difficulty  ; 
it  fee  ms  to  be  fo  at  the  time  of  your  operation,  and  you 
are  only  convinced  that  the  pieces  have  not  been  in 
contaCt  when  the  cure  ffiould  be  complete  ;  for,  when 
the  dwelling  has  fubfided,  when  the  patient  begins  to. 
walk,  a  hollow  is  feen  betwixt  the  two  ends  of  the 
bone,  and  a  ligament  of  fome  length  is  felt  uniting 
them.  The  patient  lofing  the  pulley-like  projection  of 
the  patella  or  rotula  (and  the  extenfor  mufcle  being 
fhortened),  is  never  able  to  ftand  on  one  leg,  never  able 
to  bear  up  the  body  on  that  limb,  never  able  to  mount 
a  flair  without  carrying  that  leg  before,  and  is  never 
out  of  danger  of  forgetting  himfeif ;  trufting  the  weight 
of  the  body  upon  that  limb,  falling  backwards,  and  fo 
breaking  the  other  patella,  or  fnapping  the  fame  one  a 
fecond  time,  as  I  have  feen  happen  very  often. 

<  To  preferve  the  bones  in  abfolute  contaft,  and 
prevent  this  imperfection  in  the  cure,  is  almoft  impoffi- 
ble.  The  fwelling,  before  you  are  called,  is  fo  great, 
that  in  many  cafes  bandage  cannot  be  applied  tor  fix 
or  eight  days.  When  the  fwelling  is  gone,  the  pieces 
of  the  bone  cannot  be  made  to  approach  each  other, 
nor  can  the  bandage,  from  the  remains  of  the  general 
puffy  fwelling,  be  applied  clofe  to  the  bones.  The 
bandaging  has  been  attempted  in  various  ways.  The 
common  bandage  is  a  belt  of  leather  fplit  like  the  com¬ 
mon  leather  retraftors,  with  a  fmall  opening  in  the 
middle  of  the- flit  for  receiving  the  patella ;  each  of  the 
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fides  or  femicircles  of  this  opening  is  padded  up  with 
leather,  fo  as  to  make  a  pretty  firm  comprefs  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  form  y  and  when  the  bandage  is  buckled  round 
the  knee,  and  drawn  firm,  the  two  fides  of  the  flit  are 
of  courfe  drawn  fo  clofe  together,  as  to  prefs  the  two 
pieces  of  the  patella  betwixt  them. 

(  If  you  are  in  the  country,  where  no  fuch  bandage 
is  to  be  procured,  you  may,  with  fully  as  good  effect^ 
bind  the  broken  patella  in  the  following  manner  :  firfl. 
If  you?  have  to  carry  your  patients  any  length  of  way,  I 
do  not  know  of  a  better  bandage  than  a  hand  towel* 
or  fomething  nearly  as  thick,  put  round  the  knee  like 
a  figure  of  8 ;  nor  indeed  can  any  thing  perhaps  be 
preferable  as  a  permanent  bandage.  Having  carried 
your  patient  home,  and  laid  him  in  bed,  you  firfl  take 
a  thick,  flat,  and  very  long,  fliaped  comprefs,  which  is 
to  ferve  as  both  comprefs  and  bandage,  and  which 
of  courfe  muftbe  a  yard  and  a  half  in  length  you  lay 
the  middle  of  this  comprefs  over  the  upper  or  afcend- 
ing  part  of  the  patella,  and  you  prefs  it  down  upon  the 
patella  with  both  hands  ;  you  then  bring  it  round  the 
thigh  above  the  knee  joints,  then  crofs  it  behind  un¬ 
der  the  ham,  then  crofs  it  again  upon  the  fore  part  of 
the  knee,  and  then  fecure  it.  The  fecond  part  of 
your  operation  is  performed  thus:  you  take  a  very 
long  and  firm  linen  roller  in  your  hand,  you  proceed 
to  thumb  down  the  patella  into  the  clofeft  contaft 
pofiible  with  the  loweft  piece,  perhaps  you  put  another 
comprefs  over  the  upper  broken  piece,  and,  your  roller 
being  a  two-headed  one,  you  take  one  head  of  the  roll¬ 
er  in  each  hand,  you  prefs  the  middle  of  it  firmly  down 
upon  the  comprefs ;  then  your  afiiftant  prefles  the 
thumbs  of  both  hands  upon  the  upper  piece  of  the  pa¬ 
tella,  with  the  defign  oi  pufhing  it  very  clofe  down,  and 
when  he  has  pufhed  it  as  low  as  pofiible,  you  make* 
vour  firfl;  turn  or  the  roller  under  and  behind  the  ham, 

•J  • 

to  fecure  what  he  has  gained  *  and  you  continue  at 
your  difcretion  turning  your  double-headed  roller  in 

Q  q  3  figure 
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figure  of  8  round  the  joint  as  long  as  you  think  you 
are  gaining  any  thing  in  refpe£t  either  of  clofenefs  or 
fecurity. 

c  But  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
thicker  compreffes  and  bandages  are,  the  more  are 
they  inclined  to  flip ;  as,  for  example,  in  reducing  a 
luxation,  where  the  lacs  and  bandages  put  about  the 
leg  or  arm  are  fo  clumfy  that  they  cannot  but  flip, 
Perhaps  then  it  would  be  as  well,  if,  inftead  of  this 
clumfy  comprefs,  we  were  to  take  a  fmaller  comprefs 
of  about  three  fingers  broad,  and  not  quite  the  length 
of  a  finger,  and,  connecting  it  with  afliort  roller  like^a 
tourniquet  comprefs,  apply  it  over  the  upper  or  retract¬ 
ing  part  of  the  patella,  and  fecure  its  place  by  pin¬ 
ning  the  roller,  juft  as  you  do  that  of  the  tourniquet 
comprefs.  Next,  it  would  be  well  to  take  a  broad 
two-headed  roller,  lay  the  middle  of  it  over  the  corm 
prefs,  and  make  one  or  two  turns  in  figure  of  8,depreff- 
ing  the  patella,  and  afcertaining  its  pofture  (till  further, 
but  without  putting  any  clumfy  thicknefs  of  bandage 
round  the,  limb.  Then  (the  part  being  in  feme  de¬ 
gree  fteadied)  I  would  take  two  bandages  of  an  ell 
long,  and  lay  them  along,  one  along  the  inlide,  the 
other  along  the  outfide  ot  the  limb  ;  the  one  end  ot 
each  band  is  laid  up  along  the  thigh,  and  the  other 
down  along  the  leg :  I  would  then  begin  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  roller,  by  which  I  meant  to  fecure  the 
upper  part  of  the  bone ;  I  would  take  a  thin  but  very 
firm  linen  roller, fingle-headed,  and  feveral  yards  long 
1  would  turn  it  round  and  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
thigh,  juft  above  the  joint,  immediately  above  the 
bone,  fo  as  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  bone  above  the 
condyles,  embracing  the  longitudinal  bandage  at  the 
fame  time,  and  this  roller  ftiould  not  be  very  broad— 
lefs  than  a  hand's  breadth.  This  circular  roller  being 
thus  applied,  and  having  a  firmer  hold  ot  the  patella, 
and  being  fo  tight,  that,  upon  pulling  it  down,  the  pa¬ 
tella  will  be  pulled  down,  you  turn  down  the  upper 
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end  of  the  longitudinal  roller,  or  that  which  lies  up 
along  the  thigh;  and  the  longitudinal  roller  lying  thus 
under  the  circular  one,  embraced  by  each  turn  of  it, 
when  you  pull  upon  the  longitudinal  bands,  you  draw 
down  the  circular  bandage,  and  thus  deprefs  the  up¬ 
per  broken  piece  of  the  patella,  till  it  almoft  meets  and 
touches  the  lower  piece;  and  as  there  are  two  lon¬ 
gitudinal  bandages  under  the  circular  (one  on  each 
fide),  you  may  carry  the  two  longitudinal  bandages 
undex1  the  foie  of  the  foot,  and  tie  them  together.  To 
give  a,  more  complete  pull  upon  the  patella,  you  might, 
if  you  pleafed,  lay  under  the  turns  of  the  roller  a  third 
longitudinal  bandage  exa&ly  in  the  middle,  which 
being  tied  like  a  ftirrup  under  the  ball  of  the  great  toe, 
would  perfectly  preferve  the  extended  pofture  of  the 
limb.* 


Art.  LXXXIIL  Obfervations  on  the  Arguments  of 
Profeffor  Rufh  in  favour  of  the  inflammatory  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Difeafe  produced  by  the  Bite  of  a  Mad 
Dog .  By  James  Mease,  M.ZX,  of  Philadelphia* 
8vg.,62  pages.  Philadelphia,  1801.  [From  New 
York  Medical  Repofitory.j 

NUMEROUS  have  been  the  treatifes,  and  as 
various  almoft  the  fpeculations,  on  the  fubje6t 
of  the  difeafe  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  rabid  animals, 
which  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  our  labours  ;  but,  though  each  writer  has  ge¬ 
nerally  propofed  a  plan  of  treatment  differing  in  fome 
refpeftsfrom  thofe  before  fuggefted,  we  unfortunately 
fill]  have  to  lament  a  total  want  of  fuccefs  in  our  efforts 
to  cure  this  direful  malady.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago,  that  Dr.  Rufh  of  Philadelphia  maintained,  with  his 
ufual  zeal  and  ardour,  that  hydrophobia,  like  tetanus, 
was- a  difeafe  ofrelaxation  and  debility,  and  to  be  treated 
,  Q  q  4  fuccefs* 
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Successfully  only  by  tonic  and  ftimulant  remedies  : 
this  view  of  the  fubjeft  has  been  more  lately  adopted* 
with  fome  flight  modification,  by  our  ingenious  coun¬ 
tryman,  Dr.  R .  Pearfon ,  of  Birmingham.*  In  the 
further  profecution  of  his  inquiries,  however,  the 
American  Profefor  not  only  abandoned  this  opinion, 
but  adopted  one  of  the  very  oppofite  description,  con¬ 
sidering  the  difeafe  in  queftion  nearly  to  refemble  malig¬ 
nant  fevers,  which  he  believes  to  refult  from  excefs  of 
aftion,  and  like  them  tp  demand  a  bold  ufe  of  anti- 
phlogiflic,  or,  to  ufe  the  Tranfatlantic  term,  depicting 
remedies. 

Dr.  Meafe>  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  above  an¬ 
nounced,  oppofes  this  doftrine,  adhering  to  the  opinion 
formerly  advanced  by  the  FrofefTor,  and  frill  confides 
ing  the  difeafe  as  effentially  founded  in  debility.  In 
the  courfe  of  the  difcuffion,  the  author  follows  Dr.  Rujh 
through  a  long  train  of  argument,  Sometimes  question¬ 
ing  the  authenticity  of  his  facts,  and  Sometimes  com* 
bating  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  In  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  doctrine  which  the  Prpfeflor  had  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  eftablifh,  that  the  difeafe  of  all  rabid  animals 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  maligant  fever.  Dr.  M.  in  Sifts  that, 
in  many  important  particulars,  the  analogy  contended 
for  is  not  Sufficiently  clofe  and  conftant;  and  that,  al¬ 
though  fome  circumftances  of  rabies  refemble  malig¬ 
nant  fever,  there  are  other  leading  ones  in  which  no 
fuch  affinity  can  be  traced. 

JProfefibr  Rufh  had  alfo  maintained  that  the  difeafe 
in  the  human  Species,  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid 
animal,  is  a  malignant  fever.  This  he  fuppofed  to  be 
proved  by  the  fimiiarity  of  the  Symptoms;  by  the  ac~ 
ceffion  of  the  difeafe  at  various  intervals  after  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  inteftion  into  the  body;  by  Similar  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  blood  drawn  from  perfons  labouring 

*  See  his  pamphlet  entitled  The  Arguments  in  favour  of  an  in¬ 
flammatory  Diathelis  in  Hydrophobia  conlidered/’  &c.  ;  noticed  in  a 
former  volume  of  our  Review  [vol.  5,  p,  292]. 
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under  the  two  difeafes;  by  the  agreement  between 
them  in  point  of  duration  ;  by  the  equally  rapid  putre¬ 
faction  of  bodies  dead  of  both  difeafes ;  and  by  the 
difcovery  of  like  appearances  in  fuch  bodies,  when 
examined  by  diffeftion. 

In  reply  to  this  doCtrine  of  analogy  between  hydro¬ 
phobia  and  malignant  fever,  as  manifefted  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  two  difeafes  in  the  human  fyftem 
winch  have  juft  been  mentioned.  Dr.  M.  contends* 
that,*  if  the  fimilarity  of  fymptoms,  to  a  certain  extent, 
be  admitted,  there  ftill  exifts  a  diffimilarity  of  fymptoms 
in  many  important  particulars,  which  brings  the  dif- 
eafe  in  queftion  to  a  nearer  refemblance  of  what  are 
called  nervous  than  febrile  affeCtions;  that,  as  to  the 
interval  between  the  application  of  the  remote  caufe 
and  the  attack  of  the  difeafe,  Profeffor  Ruth’s  analogy 
muft  be  acknowledged  to  fail,  as  hydrophobia  from  ca¬ 
nine  virus,  unlike  malignant  fevers,  has  been  known  to 
come  on  at  all  intermediate  periods  between  ten 
days  and  nineteen  months  after  the  inflifition  of  the 
bite  ;  that  appearances  of  blood  drawn  in  difeafes  are 
too  variable  and  fallacious  to  afford  any  dependence  ; 
and  that,  even  if  they  deferved  any  degree  of  reliance, 
there  is  ftill  a  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  the  appear¬ 
ances  infifted  upon  by  Profeffor  Rufh;  that  mere 
famenefs  of  duration,  if  admitted  in  the  fulleft  degree, 
is  too  loofe  an  analogy  to  allow  any  inference  of  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  drawn  from  it ;  that  the  rapid  putrefaction 
of  bodies  dead  of  hydrophobia,  though  by  no  means 
an  univerfal  occurrence,  is  yet  fo  common  in  cafes  of 
fudden  death  without  lofs  of  much  blood,  as  to  juftify 
no  fuch  conclufion  as  that  which  Profeffor  Rufh  at¬ 
tempts  to  draw;  and  that,  as  to  the  fimilarity  of  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  diffeCtions,  which  are  admit¬ 
ted  in  fome  degree,  but  which  Dr.  M.  fuppofes  to 
Deflated  in  tooftrong  and  unqualified  terms,  they  may 
be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  irregular  diftri- 
bution  of  blood,  and  of  nervous  influence  which  remark¬ 
ably  takes  place  in  this  difeafe,  and  in  fome  other  ana¬ 
logous  nervous  affections. 
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Dr.  M.  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  examine 
the  validity  of  Profeffor  Rufh’s  proofs  of  his  theory, 
derived  from  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  by  blood-letting. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  cafes,  as  defcribed 
by  the  reporters  of  them,  he  fufpefts  that  many  of 
them  were  in  reality  other  difeafes,  miftaken  by  the 
obfervers  for  hydrophobia  from  the  canine  virus ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  reft,  the  ufe  of  many  other  remedies  at 
the  fame  time  makes  it  doubtful  how  far  the  cure 
was  to  be  afcribed  to  blood-letting.  It  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impoffible,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  our 
knowledge  of  this  difeafe,  to  determine  how  far  blood¬ 
letting  may  be  direSly  ufeful  or  pernicious,  and  how 
far  it  fhould  be  employed  as  auxiliary  or  reje&ed  as 
detrimental  to  other  remedies.  That  it  has  been  ufed 
to  a  great  extent,  in  a  multitude  of  cafes,  without  any 
apparent  advantage,  is  abundantly  evident.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  we  are  difpofed  to  believe,  from  many 
phenomena  of  the  difeafe,  as  well  as  from  its  genera! 
want  of  fuccefs,  that  this  remedy,  ufed  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  others,  in  any  manner  hitherto  diftinctJy 
known,  may  be  properly  placed  on  the  long  lift  of 
thofe  which  experience  has  adjudged  to  be  ineffeftual 
in  the  treatment  of  hydrophobia.  How  far  its  powers 
may  hereafter  be  efficacioufiy  applied  as  preparatory 
or  relative  to  other  remedies,  we  prefume  not  at  prefent 
to  decide. 

The  method  of  cure  which  Dr.  M.  is  difpofed  to 
recommend  follows  next  in  order.  In  his  former  effay 
on  this  difeafe  he  had  recommended  the  ufe  of  opium 
in  very  large  dofes;  but,  from  fome  examples  of  its 
inefficacy  in  the  largeft  dofes,  he  now  thinks  it  una¬ 
vailing  to  truft  in  that  remedy.  *■  In  its  place,*  fays  he, 
«  I  Would  recommend  the  ufe  of  the  powdered  leaves 
offtramonium,  or  their  extraft,  in  doles  of  two  grains 
for  an  adult.  By  that  quantity  Dr.  Cooper  found 
the  pulfe  “  increafed  in  frequency  at  firft,  and  that  it 
afterwards  became  full  and  quick,  and  produced  gid- 
dinefs ,  rearm  Jinn,  moift  hands,  and  fleepinefs."  A 
defeft  of  due  energy  in  the  heart,  wakefulnefs,  and 
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cold  fkin,  are  fymptoms  that  conftantly  attend  the  difi- 
cafe,  and  the  two  laft  are  the  fources  of  much  diftrefs. 
Hitherto  no  remedy  has  had  the  leaft  effeft  in  remove 
mg  them.  Their  cure  will  greatly  affift  toward  the 
removal  of  the  whole  complaint.  This  may  be  effeft- 
ed,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  framonium ,  if  given  early 
in  the  difeafe.  It  (hould  be  exhibited  in  fuch  dofes  as 
will  powerfully  affect  thefyjiem ,  and  repeated  as  often 
as  a  previous  dole  has  ceafed  to  add.  During  the  fuf~ 
penfion  of  the  fymptoms,  bark  and  wine  ought  to  be 
given,  and  the  dofe  gradually  inereafed,  fo  as  to  keep 
up  a  regular  excitement,  and  produce  a  permanent 
vigour  in  the  fyftem.  The  quantity  of  wine  may  be 
unlimited.  Indeed,  the  only  rule  that  ought  to  be 
obferved  with  refpeft  to  it  is,  to  give  it  in  as  large 
quantities  as  the  ftomach  will  bear ,  and  until  it  pro¬ 
duces  the  de fired  effect. 

.  ‘  in  cafe,  however,  the  above  remedies  cannot  be 
obtained  or  exhibited,  I  fhould  have  no  heiitation  in. 
trying  another  plan,  which  has  feverai  arguments  to 
authoriie  the  experiment,  although,  at  firft  view,  it 
may  appear  to  be  attended  with  danger.  It  is,  to 
excite  a  ftrangury  by  means  of  canthqrides. 

c  The  principle  of  the  animal  economy,  firft  unfold¬ 
ed  by  J.  Hunter,  of  one  irritation  curing  another, 
is  daily  and  amply  confirmed  in  praftice,  and  its  appli¬ 
ed011  in  the  prefent  difeafe  feems  highly  probable* 
Without  referring  to  the  many  inftances  afforded  in 
I  may  adduce  one  difeafe  which  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  prefent,  viz.  tetanus.  When  this  is  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  lefion  of  a  nerve  from  a  ruftv  naij,  or 
other  pointed  inftrument,  we  find  it  readily  yields  to 
an  irritation  of  the  wounded  part,  raifed  by  fcarification, 
and  the.  application  of  hot  turpentine,  marine  fait,  or 
cantharides ;  and  in  the  progrefs  of  the  difeafe,  or 
when  it  iucceeds  the  expolure  of the  body  to  dews  and 
nignt  air,  after  being  heated  in  fummer,  an  irritation 
of  the  faiivary  glands  by  mercury  as  readily  proves 
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effectual.  A  knowledge  of  tbefe  facts,  and  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  would  have  been  fuffici- 
ent  to  prevent  my  hefitating  to  try  the  plan  1  propofe ; 
but  I  am  now  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  its  utility 
and  perfeft  fafety,  in  confequence  of  the  cure,  by  its 
life,  of  a  defperate  cafe  of  tetanus,  by  Dr.  S.  Brown,  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  who  lately  communicated  the 
hiftory  to  Dr.  Rufh.  The  patient,  a  lady,  was  nearly 
exhaufted  by  the  difeafe,  when  her  judicious  phyiician 
gave  her  the  tindure  of  cantharides,  which,  by  excit¬ 
ing  a  temporary  inflammation  in  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  and  producing  a  ftrangury,  effected  a  cure* 
The  mod  dangerous  pleurifies  have  alfo  been  cured 
by  the  late  Dr.  Lieper,  of  Maryland,  after  the  com¬ 
mon  remedies  had  failed,  by  exciting  a  ftrangury  by 
means  of  the  fame  tin£hire  mixed  with  camphorated 
fpirits  of  wine;  and,  when  combined  with  tinffure  of 
Peruv.  bark,  and  given  with  the  fame  view,  it  has 
been  recommended  by  experience  in  the  hooping- 
cough. 

6  The  recommendation  of  the  remedy  in  this  dif- 
eafe  produced  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  is  not  new* 
Morgagni  mentions  its  general  ufe  for  the  cure  of  the 
difeafein  Germany:  his  remark  is  confirmed  by  a  late 
author.  A  Sildian  peafant  alfo  acquired  much  repu¬ 
tation  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe  ;  and,  on  the  purchafe 
of  his  fecret  by  the  King  of  Pruflia,  in  1777,  the  bafts 
was  difcovered  to  be  the  meloe  profcarab cens  et  majalis 
(oil  beetle).  All  the  infefts  of  the  meloe  tribe  poffefs  a 
bliftering  quality.  In  a  difeafe  which  has  hitherto  fo 
generally  proved  fuperiorto  all  the  efforts  of  medicine, 
it  is  a  duty  to  try  every  plan  which  promifes  the  leaft 
fuccefs.  The  one  I  now  urge  is  fupported  by  a  juff 
theory,  a  clofe  analogy,  and,  if  we  admit  the  German 
authority,  I.  may  add,  is  proved  by  experience.’ 

In  a  difeafe  fo  dreadful  and  fatal  as  the  hydrophobia 
almoft  invariably  has  proved,  every  new  fuggeftion  in 
regard  to  the  treatment,  merits  confederation,  and  the 
remedy  here  recommended  deferves  a  ferious  trial. 
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Art.  LXXXIV.  A  Memoir  concerning  the  D  if  cafe 
of  Goitre,  as  it  prevails  in  the  different  Parts  of 
North  America .  By  Benjamin  Smith  Barton, 
M.D.y  Profefor  of  Materia  Me  die  a.  Natural  Hif 
lory,  and  Botany ,  in  the  Univerfily  of  Pennfylvania, 
and  one  of  the  Phyficians  of  the  Pennfytvania  Ilof 
piled.  8vo.,  94  pages.  Philadelphia/lSOO.  [From 
New  York  Medical  Repofitory.] 


OT  only  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  con¬ 
tinent  afflidled  with  the  mor c,  common  diftempers 
ot  Europe  and  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  the 
rarer  and  more  fmgular  complaints  to  which  the 
human  confiitution  is  there  liable,  are  manifefting 
themfelves  in  North-America.  In  a  widely  extended 
country,  reaching  from  the  confines  of  Acadia  to  the  li¬ 
mits  of  Florida,  there  ex  ids  a  great  variety  of  climate. 
And  in  the  range  from  the  ocean  to  the  ftream  of  the 
Miifiilippi,  the  diverfity  occafioned  by  alteration  of  la¬ 
titude  is  exceedingly  increafed  by  intervening  and  lo¬ 
cal  circumftances,  which  checquer  the  feenes  and  the 
feafons  in  a  remarkable  manner.  From  the  low  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic,  through  the  gradual  rif- 
ings,  to  the  fummit  of  the  Blue,  the  Allegheny,  and 
Apalachian  Mountains,  and  the  defeent  thence  to  the 
water-level  on  their  further  fide,  the  earth  prefents  a 
furface  changing  aimed  perpetually.  The  high  peak, 
the  gentle  declivity,  the  abrupt  precipice,  and  the 
deep  ravine,  exhibit  their  refpeaive  peculiarities. 
!  rom  the  lofty  and  ventilated  mountain-expofure,  and 
the  dry  land  agreeably  alternated  with  hills  and  dales, 
the  tranfition  is  gradual  to  the  pent-up  valley  fcarcely 
reached  by  the  breezes,  and  the  dead  level  where 
water  Magnates,  and  fogs  and  exhalations  overhang  the 
watery  marfhes,  the  difmal  fwamps,  and  the  trafts  in 
their  neighbourhood.  In  fome  didri£ts  the  great  drata 
of  the  earth  confift  chiefly  of  granite,  and  of  the  fepa- 
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rate  bodies  which  conftitute  that  mineral  compound  % 
in  others  the  predominant  layers  are  of  arenaceous 
matter,  compacted  and  hardened  into  ftone.  Now  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  day  after  day,  as  he  journeys  along, 
beholds Jlate  ;  and  the  different  fpecies  of  lehiftic  foffils 
lie  thick  beneath  his  feet ;  and  then  again  he  proceeds* 
for  an  equal  diftance,  over  beds  of  calcareous  earth* 
exhibiting  the  forms  of  lime-ftone  and  marble.  Here 
the  eye'  furveys  a  wide  and  barren  extent  of  land  % 
there  it  dwells  upon  a  traft  rendered  fertile  by  the 
overflowing  of  rivers,  and  the  gradual  depofition  of  de¬ 
caying  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  for  ages.  To 
thefe  differences  of  fituation  are  to  be  added  the  great 
changes  to  which  the  weather  is  liable,  from  moift  to 
dry,  from  tempefl  to  calm,  and  from  exceffive  cold  to 
almoft  intolerable  heat,  in  a  region  influenced  by  On* 
tario,  Erie,  Huron,  and  the  other  lakes,  on  the  one  fide 
of  the  interjacent  mountains  ;  and  by  the  ocean,  and 
the  gulphs  of  Mexico  and  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  other. 

In  fuch  a  country,  it  may  be  expefted  that  the 
human  conftitution  will  fuffer  many  and  variegated  dif- 
eafes.  As  far  as  there  is  a  coincidence  or  flmilarity 
of  morbid  caufes,  in  this  as  in  the  other  hemifphere* 
diftempers  of  a  like  kind  can  hardly  fail  to  break  out. 
And  this  difpoiltion  of  the  phyfical  powers  to  debilitate 
or  disfigure  the  body  in  America,  may  be  facilitated 
by  the  predifpofition  to  a  given  diftemper,  or  the  actual 
exiftence  of  it,  in  an  emigrant  from  any  part  of  Europe 
in  which  fcrophula,  phthifls,  or  goitre  prevails. 

To  the  inveftigation  of  the  latter  of  thefe  diftempers* 
as  it  occurs  in  North  America,  the  author  of  the  pie* 
fent  traft  has  turned  his  attention. 

Dr.  Barton  found  the  goitrous  fwelling  of  the  neck 
among  the  Oneida  and  the  Brother-Town  Indians,  and 
defcribes  it  as  occurring  on  the  German  Flats,  at  Fort 
Drayton,  and  at  Hehderfon  Town,  among  the  white 
inhabitants,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mohawk 
River. 
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c  Some  of  the  moft  remarkable  cafes  of  the  difeafe 
are  in  a  Dutch  family  which  lives  upon  the  north  tide 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  immediately  oppofite  to  Old 
Fort  Schuyler.  This  family  con  lifts  of  a  father,  a  mo¬ 
ther,  and  four  or  five  children.  Every  one  of  them  is 
afflicted  with  the  goitre.  The  fwellings  occafion  fome 
of  them  to  look  hideous.  This  family  removed  from 
the  river  below  this,  to  the  place  where  they  now 
dwell,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  at  which  time  they  had 
nothing  of  the  difeafe  among  them/ 

He  found  it  to  be  frequent,  alfo,  in  the  military  tradf, 
efpecially  in  the  towm  of  Manlius,  in  the  Onondago- 
hollow,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Salt  Springs, 
affedling  both  Indians  and  whites.  Though  infants  at 
the  bread  are  not  exempted  from  it  (fuch  cafes  being 
rare),  yet  it  is  much  more  common  among  adults. 
Perfons  who  have  removed  into  the  country  where  it 
prevails  have  become  fubjedl  to  it  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  Females  are  more  liable  to  it  than  males ;  they 
are  efpecially  its  vidtims.  It  is  faid,  alfo,  to  affedt  brute 
animals,  efpecially  fheep  and  young  calves,  in  the 
above-mentioned  town  of  Manlius,  in  New  York! 
Within  this  State,  the  author  thinks  its  exiftence  limit" 
ed  between  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawk,  eaftward, 
and  the  fettlement  of  the  Tufcaroras,  near  the  extreme 
wefternmoft  boundary,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Cataradt  of  Niagara.  Its  northern  and  fouthern  extent 
he  has  not  been  able  to  define ;  though  he  ob- 
ferves  it  has  occurred  in  Lower  Canada,  between  St. 
John’s  and  Montreal — on  the  Connedticut  River  in 
Ne  w  Hampfhire — in  the  county  of  Bennington,  in  Ver¬ 
mont — in  the  Cohofs  country  in  Connedticut.  Within 
the  territory  of  Pennfylvania,  it  is  ftated  as  occurring 
at  Pittsburgh,  on  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  and 
French  Creeks,  at  Sandufky,  on  the  Monongahela,  and 
among  the  Indians  on  Big  Beaver  Creek :  alfo  on  the 
River  Mufkingum,  among  the  Aborigines  ;  and  here, 
as  at  the  lad-mentioned  places,  principally  affedling  the 
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women  and  girls.  There  have  been  feveral  cafes*  too, 
among  the  Canadians  of  Detroit,  and  among  the  fet* 
tiers  at  St.  Vincennes,  on  the  River  Wabafh. 

In  the  part  of  the  author's  inquiry  which  refpedis 
the  caufe  of  goitre,  he  examines  the  opinion  of  De 
Luc,  that  it  proceeds  from  water  impregnated  with 
earthy  fubftances,  prone  to  form  tophous  concretions; 
of  Coxe,  that  it  is  caufed  by  tuf>  or  calcareous  earth* 
held  in  folution  by  the  water  which  the  goitrous  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Alps  conftantly  drink ;  and,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  State  of  New  York ,  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  of  the  country,  which  is  high¬ 
ly  charged  with  lime-ftone.  Thefe,  which  form  what 
may  be  called  the  calcareous  hypothesis.  Dr. 
B.  with  great  candour  and  impartiality,  examines  and 
rejedls.  He  even  doubts  whether  the  water  drank  by 
the  people  of  a  region  or  diftridf,  in  any  manner,  occa- 
jfions  this  complaint,  and  quotes  the  great  Haller,  of 
Berne,  as  poffeffing  a  fimilar  fcepticifm. 

He  then  confiders  the  notion  of  the  goitre  being  pro* 
duced  by  fnow-watery  or  the  water  of  melted  know, 
and  fhows  its  impoffibility  very  llrikingly  ;  the  opinion 
of  Gautiere,  that  it  arifes  principally  from  expofure  to 
coldy  and  the  drinking  of  very  cold  water ;  and  that  of 
G.  Forfter,  that  it  is  caufed  by  drinking  of  water  de¬ 
prived,  by  freezing,  of  its  fixed  air  ;  to  both  which  he 
offers  decifive  objedtions.  He  alfo  examines  and  re- 
jedts  the  ideas  of  this  difeafe  being  induced  by  the 
drinking  of  water  fupplied  by  fprings  near  beds  offoffil 
coaly  or  of  the  fame  fluid  impregnated  by  certain  vege¬ 
tables  ;  as  alfo  the  notion  of  its  being  produced  by  in¬ 
fects  infefling  the  water ,  or  the  animalcular  hypo¬ 
thesis;  and  that  of  its  origin  from  coarfe  and  un- 
wholejome  food ,  except  as  fuch  diet  may  operate  as  a 
predifpofing  caufe,  with  feveral  other  fpeculations. 

The  learned  author  next  difeuffes  the  theory  of  M. 
De  Sauffure,  according  to  which  goitre  is  caufed  by  a 
heated  and  fagnated  air ,  owing  to  the  confined  fitua-- 
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tion  of  the  valleys  in  which  the  difeafe  frequently  ap¬ 
pears  in  Switzerland.  This,  however,  he  does  not 
adopt,  becaufe,  in  America,  the  goitre  is  not  confined 
to  valleys,  but  prevails  in  feme  of  the  high  and  level 
plains  of  the  country ;  and  in  fome  of  the  more  deep 
and  narrow  valleys  it  is  altogether  unknown. 

Daftly,  Profeffor  Barton,  with  great  caution  and 
modefty,  offers  his  own  opinion  on  the  exciting  caufe 
of  goitre,  which  is,  that  it  is  a  miafm  of  the  famefpecies 
as  that  zvhich  produces  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers 
dyfenteries ,  and  fimilar  complaints.  The  author  ex- 
preffes  himfelf  thus ; 

c  Do  intermittents  and  remittents  prevail  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  countries  of  iNiorth  America  in  which  the 
goitre  is  raoft  commonly  met  with  ?  1  have  already 

faid  that  they  do.  Many  fafts,  however,  mull  be  col¬ 
lected  before  this  queftion  can  be  anfwered  as  exten- 
lively  as  it  ought  to  be.  Meanwhile  I  fhall  mention 
fome  of  thofe  diftrifts  in  which  both  thefe  fevers  and 
the  difeafe  of  which  I  am  treating  are  very  common. 

*  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Onondago  Val¬ 
ley,  where  goitres  are  frequent,  is  unwholefome.  In¬ 
termittents  and  remittents,  and  thefe  fometimes  of  a 
very  malignant  kind,  are  frequent  here.  Thefe  com¬ 
plaints  are  frequent  in  Manlius,  Pompey,  and  other 
parts  of  the  military  traft,  They  are  frequent  along 
the  Mohawk  and  Conne£ticut  Rivers  $  between  St. 
John's  and  Montreal ;  about  Detroit ;  on  the  Mufk- 
ingum  ;  and  in  almoil  all  thofe  parts  of  our  country  in 
which  the  goitre  is  found.  It  has,  indeed,  been  faid, 
that  intermittents  are  unknown  at  Pittfiburgh.  This 
is  not  ftrictly  true.  On  the  contrary,  thefe  complaints 
are  known  to  exift  in  that  place,  and  have  evidently  in- 
creafed  within  a  few  years. 

€  Ifr  the  prefent  fiate  of  our  information,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  prove  that  the  goitre  does  actually  owe  its 
origin  to  the  fame  caufes  which  induce  intermittent 
fevers.  We  are  certainly  not  yet  prepared  to  decide 
upon  this  fubject  (as  philofophers  fnould  decide  upon 
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every  fubje£t  which  they  undertake  to  inveftigate)  with 
caution.  I  may  add,  that  many  difficulties  oppofe  them- 
felves  to  the  conjecture  which  I  have  thrown  out.  In 
particular,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  a  general 
caufe,  Emulating  the  fyftem,  and  inducing  the  cold 
and  hot  ltages,  and  other  phenomena  of  fevers,  fhould 
concentrate  its  aCtion  fo  completely  upon  the  thyroid 
and  neighbouring  glands  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  give 
rife  to  the  difeafe  of  goitre.  Perhaps,  however,  an  ex- 
tenfive  view  of  faCts  relative  to  the  production  of  dif- 
eafes  by  the  miafmata  of  marfhes,  would  lerve  to  fhow 
the  immenfe  variety  of  ways  in  which  thefe  miafmata 
affeft  us,  and  the  multifarious  difeafes  which  they  in¬ 
duce  in’man  and  other  animals.  There  is  fomethingvery 
capricious  in  the  operation  of  thefe  agents.  And  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  more  inconceivable,  that  the  effluvia 
of  which  I  am  fpeaking  fhould  efpecially  affeCf  the  thy¬ 
roid  gland,  and  induce  goitre,  than  that  they  fhould  ef¬ 
pecially  affeCt  the  parotid  glands,  producing  mumps  $ 
or  the  liver,  producing  hepatitis. 

c  It  may,  perhaps,  give  fome  additional  weight  to 
the  theory  which  I  have  propofed,  to  obferve,  that  the 
marfh  miafmata  of  fome  parts  of  our  country  exert  a 
particular  aftion  upon  the  glands  of  the  neck  and 
throat.  Kalmhas  given  fome  account  of  a  difeafe  call¬ 
ed  bythe  Swedes  the  “  flitches  and  burning,’'  which,  at 
different  times,  has  committed  great  havock  at  Penn's 
Neck,  in  Jerfey.  “  It  was  (fays  our  author)  a  true  pleu- 
rify  ;  but  it  had  a  peculiarity  with  it,  for  it  commonly 
began  with  a  great  fwelling  under  the  throat  and  in 
the  neck,  and  with  a  difficulty  of  fwallowing.” 

«  The  complexion  of  many  goitrous  perfons,  efpe¬ 
cially  thofe  in  whom  the  difeafe  has  arifen  to  a  confi- 
derable  height,  is  an  additional  circumflance  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  wfflich  I  have  advanced.  “  Their  com¬ 
plexion  (fays  De  Sauffure,  fpeaking  of  the  Cretins) 
is  a  yellow  approaching  to  brown,  from  which  proba¬ 
bly,  they  obtained  the  name  of  Marons ,  which  is  given 
to  them  in  the  valley  of  Aofle.” 
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*  I  was  informed  that,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
thofe  perfons  who  are  affeCted  with  goitre  are  com- 
monly  exempt  from  intermittents,  though  in  the  midft 
of  perfons  labouring  under  thefe  latter  complaints. 
If  this  be  a  laCt,  it  would  rather  lerve  to  fhow  that 
the  goitre  and  the  intermittent  are  owing  to  the  fame 
caufe. 

*  I  am  far  from  imagining  that  the  preceding  fa£ts 
completely  eftablifh  the  origin  of  goitre  from  the  miaf- 
mata  of  snarfhes.  I  have  offered  this  opinion  merely 
as  a  conjecture  or  hypothecs.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  fufpeCting  that  future  and  more  extenlive  inqui¬ 
ries  will  eftablifh  the  faCt,  that  there  is  a  very  intimate 
connexion  between  the  diieafe  in  queftion  and  the  ex¬ 
halations  from  mar  illy  grounds.  Perfuaded  I  am, 
that  there  is  aneceffary  connection  between  the  difeafe 
and  a  moift  atmofphere. 

*  M.  hodere  is  of  opinion  that  a  warm  and  moift 
atmofphere  is  the  caufe  of  the  goitre.  This  writer, 
whom  I  have  fo  often  quoted,  made  his  obfervations 
in  Maurienne,  where  the  difeafe  is  extremely  com¬ 
mon,  perhaps  more  fo  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  goitre  prevails  to  the 
great  eft  degree  in  the  weftern  parts  of  North  America, 
where  many  obfervations  have  confpired  to  fhow,  that 
there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  moifture  in  the  atmo- 
fphere  than  in  the  countries  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  “  From  a  variety  of  obfer¬ 
vations  (fays  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott),  I  am  convinced, 
that  the  atmofphere  in  the  weftern  country,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  moifture  than  in  the  middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  wooden  works  which  contained  my  inftruments 
were  always  uncommonly  fwelled,  and  frequently 
very  much  injured  in  that  country,  though  conftantly 
defended  from  the  rain,  and  occaftonally  expofed  to 
the  fun.  The  ivory  and  wood  of  my  feCtors,  with 
brafs  joints,  always  expanded  above  the  metal.  Ibis 
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expansion  was  not  fudden,  but  effected  by  flow 
degrees.” 

4  My  own  obfervations,  which  will  be  detailed  at 
length  in  another  work,  coincide  with  thofe  of  the 
ingenious  gentleman  juft  quoted.  The  greater  degree 
of  moifture  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  belt  explanation  of  the  fa£t  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  that,  in  general,  the  goitre  u  prevails 
to  the  greateft  degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes  of  the  country,  or  about  the  firft  fources  of  the 
rivers  which  arife  near  thefe  lakes.” 

4  Mr.  Ellicott  has  likewife  obferved,  that  fogs  are 
very  common,  and  of  remarkable  denlity,”  on  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny,  and  their  branches.  This  accords 
with  my  own  obfervations.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  Mr.  Ellicott,  that  thefe  fogs  do  not  contain  “any 
portion  of  thofe  noxious  miafmata  which  are  fo  fre¬ 
quently  combined  with  the  fogs  on  the  eaftern  fide  of 
the  mountains.”  On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  the  fogs  of  the  weftern,  as  well  as  of  the  Atlantic 
country,  are  often  very  infalubrious.  I  know,  at  leaft, 
that  many  parts  ot  the  country  along  the  Ohio,  and 
other  weftern  waters,  are  very  unhealthy.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  denfe  fogs  are  one  great  caufe  of  this 
unhealthinefs  ;  and,  I  believe,  that  fuch  fogs  are  infa¬ 
lubrious,  chiefly  by  reafon  of  the  miafmata  which  they 
contain.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Mr:  Ram  el." 

The  work  is  concluded  by  a  Ihort  chapter  on  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  difeafe ;  and  blood-letting, 
purging,  quick-fdver,  burnt  fponge,  fulphure  of  pot- 
afh,  and  feveral  other  remedies,  are  mentioned.  An 
appendix  of  lixteen  pages  contains  a  variety  of  learn¬ 
ed  and  inftrudtive  matter. 

'  * 
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Art.  LXXXV.  An  Hiftorical  Sketch  of  the  important 
Controverfy  upon  Apoplexy ;  comprizing  what  ap¬ 
peared  in  Nos .  34  and  35.  of  the  Medical  and  Phy- 
fical  Journal :  and  alfo  the  Correfpondence  between 
the  Author  and  Mr.  Crowfoot,  Publijhedin  the  Ipf 
wich  Papery  with  additional  Notes  and  Comments , 
both  critical  and  explanatory .  By  R.  Langs  low, 
M.D.y  A,M .,  8s  c.  8vo.,  52  pages,  price  Is  6d. 
London,  1802.  Cad e.l l  and  Davies. 

FROM  the  contents  of  the  ample  title  page  given 
above,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  prefent  pamphlet  has  been  already  be¬ 
fore  the  public.  The  additional  matter,  confiding 
merely  in  a  few  explanatory  notes  and  comments,  re¬ 
late  rather  to  the  fubjeft  of  perfonal  difference  between 
the  parties,  than  to  that  of  apoplexy  itfelf.  Whenever 
the  queftion  comes  to  be  difeuffed  on  its  own  merits, 
and  free  from  perfonal  allufion,  we  fhall  be  happy  to 
pay  it  all  the  attention  which  its  importance  merits. 
At  prefent  we  muft  decline  entering  further  into  it. 


— — ~ — - — - - — - ■ — - — ** 

i  -  t  .  ■  •  y  '  *  --  j 

Art.  LXXXVI.  The  New  Chemical  Nomenclature , 
f  elected  from  the  moji  diftinguijhed  : modern  Writers 
on  Chemijlry ,  dejigned  for  the  Ufe  of  Students  in 
Pharmacy ,  DruggiJtSy  Apo  the  caries ,  and  others .  It 
conjijls  of  two  Parts :  thefirjl  of  which  exhibits  the 
fcientific  Arrangements  in  Englifh  and  Latin  :  and 
the  fecond  contains  the  fame  in  Engli/h,  difpofed  in 
alphabetical  Order .  In  both  Parts  the  old  Names 
will  be  found  on  the  right  hand  Calumny  oppojite  the 
\  new.  By  C.  Pye,  Chemif.  8vo.,  35  pages,  price 
Is  Qd.  London,  1802.  Longman  and  Rees. 

rr^HE  nature  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  fufficieritly 
i  explained  above.  The  terms  ot  the  new  che- 
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miftry  are  not  yet,  perhaps,  fo  familiar  to  ftudents, 
but  that  fome  utility  may  be  derived  from  a  work  like1 
the  prefent ;  we  may  therefore  recommend  it  to  their 
perufal.  A  few  errors,  or  rather  inaccuracies,  might! 
be  pointed  out ;  but  they  are  of  no  great  importance. 


Art.  LXXXVII.  The  Outlines  of  the  Veterinary 
Art ;  or ,  the  Principles  of  Medicine ,  as  applied  to 
a  Know  ledge  of  the  Structure ,  Functions ,  and  (Econo -■ 
my  of  the  Horfe ,  the  ().i\  the  Sheeps  and  the  Dog ; 
and  to  a  more  fcientjic  and  fuccefsf  id  Manner  of 
treating  their  various  D  if  cafes  The  whole  illiift  rat¬ 
ed  by  anatomical  Plates .  By  Del abere  Blaine, 
Prof e for  in  Animal  Medicine .  Two  vols  ,  8vo.,’ 
1400  pages,  price  1/ 4v. 

THE  former  work  of  the  author  was  briefly  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  fixth  volume  :  in  that  his  chief  atten¬ 
tion  was  confined  to  the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  with  a 
few  phyfiological  and  pathological  remarks  occaficnal- 
ly  interfperfed.  In  the  prefent  he  has  taken  a  wider 
range,  and  treated,  in  a  compendious  way,  of  the  ftruc- 
ture,  filiations,  and  management  of  the  horfe,  as  well 
as  of  the  mo  ft  important  difeafes  to  which  he  is  liable: 
nor  are  thole  of  the  other  domeftic  animals  wholly 
overlooked. 

The  work  is. divided  under  three  general  heads;  the 
firft  of  which,  indeed,  many  will  confider  as  in  a  great 
meafure  foreign  to  its  immediate  objefl  ;  as  it  qon- 
tains  a  general  hiftory  of  medicine  from  its  origin,  with 
a  view  of  the  leading  theories  that  have  appeared  here¬ 
tofore,  as  well  as  thofe  in  common  reception  at  prefent. 
The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  a  hiftory  of  the  ve¬ 
terinary  art  in  general,  with  a  particular  account  of  its 
Hate  and  improvements  in  this  country;  by  which  the 

reader 
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reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  we  hand  re¬ 
moved  from  other  nations  in  this  particular,  and  what 
they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  from  us,  or  we 
to  have  learned  from  them,  on  the  fubjeft.  This  is 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  general  properties 
of  matter,  and  an  outline  of  comparative  anatomy,  or 
a  comparifon  between  the  drufture  and  funfdions  of 
the  various  animated  beings  furrounding  us. 

The  fecond  divifion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with 
the  anatomy  of  the  horfe,  including  the  phyfiolo- 
gy,  or  knowledge  of  functions.  This  part  of  the  work 
is  materially  dlluftrated  by  engravings,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  has  confiderable  merit. 

The  third  divifion  is  allotted  to  the  praflical  part 
of  the  veterinary  art,  or  a  defcription  of  the  difeafes 
of  the  horfe ,  ox,  fieep ,  and  dog,  with  the  mod  approv¬ 
ed  modes  of  cure.  From  the  length  of  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  part  of  the  work,  the  prefent  part  is  perhaps  more 
comprefTed  than  might  be  wifhed.  The  claffification 
adopted  by  the  author  will  materially  affid  the  ftudent 
in  this  branch  of  medicine,  who  is  too  apt  to  be  milled 
by  the  barbarous  and  unmeaning  jargon  adopted  in 
general  in  books  of  farriery. 

The  hidory  of  veterinary  medicine  in  Great  Britain 
here  given  will  perhaps  intered  the  reader,  as  it  will 
enable  him  to  edimate  the  merits  of  the  chief  Englifh 
writers  on  the  art  of  farriery ;  it  will  befides  afford 
a  fair  fpecimen  of  the  author’s  dyle  and  manner,  which, 
if  not  perfe&ly  correct,  are  yet  diffidently  clear  and 
intelligible. 

c  The  veterinary  art  in  this  has  been  limilar  to 
that  of  other  countries;  buried  in  the  groffed  igno¬ 
rance  ;  and  mod  of  our  improvements  we  have  been 
content  to  borrow  from  our  neighbours.  During  the 
17th  century,  manege  riding  was  very  prevalent  in 
this  kingdom,  which  we  likewife  copied  from  our  con¬ 
tinental  friends,  and  confequently  we  had  German 
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and  French  riding-mailers  in  abundance,  who  took  the 
direction  not  only  of  the  aftions,  but  of  the  health  of 
the  animal  into  their  hands ;  by  which  domeftic  im- 
provement  became  neglefted,  and  foreign  publications 
alone  lludied.  But  as  horfe-racing  and  hunting  be¬ 
came  prevalent,  fo  the  manege  declined  among  us  ; 
and  the  treatment  of  difeafes  remained  yet  in  the 
hands  of thofe  immediately  placed  about  the  animals: 
which  as  grooms  and  blackfmiths  are  ufually  lefs  en¬ 
lightened  than  riding-mafters,  fo  it  was  a  retrograde  ftep 
to  improvement;  and  now  and  then  only  was  there  a 
feeble  and  individual  attempt  to  refcue  this  noble  art 
from  oblivion :  which  effort  foon  ceafed  to  at  t raft  atten¬ 
tion,  and  fiill  fooner  to  excite  amendment. 

f  Blundevill  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft 
writers  worthy  of  notice  in  this  country :  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  work  appears  chiefly  a 
compilation  of  ancient  writers,  of  which  lie  tranflated 
feveral  into  Englifh ;  his  ideas  were  fettered  with  his 
attachment  to  the  manege,  and  confequently  intro- 
ducedthe  errors  and  abfurdities  with  which  that  fyltem 
was  then  prevalent.  There  is  a  very  full  account  of 
him  in  Mr.  J.  Lawrence’s  publication.  We  are  informed 
of  other  writers  of  inferior  merit  fubfequent  to  him ;  as 
Mafcal,  Martin,  Clifford,  Burdon,  on  whom  Bracken 
publiflied  notes,  and  others.  Nearly  about  this  time 
lived  the  celebrated  Gervafe  Markham,  whofe  treatife 
on  farriery,  through  firiftly  empirical,  and  grofsly  ah- 
furdj  went  through  numerous  editions,  and  became 
the  guide  and  way-poll  of  alrnofl  every  practitioner, 
though  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Vegetius  at  that 
time  had  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  who  would 
have  proved  a  much  fafer  guide.  Mr.  Lawrence 
gives  fome  copious  extrafts  from  this  book,  by  which 

its  merits  may  he  appreciated.- - It  is  now  a  few 

years  fince,  being  defired  to  examine  a  horfe  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Chetwynd,  his  groom,  as  a  matter  of 
great  favour,  indulged  me  with  a  light  of  his  receipt 
- .  .  book: 
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book:  among  which  were  the  following  from  Mark¬ 
ham,  which  he  affured  me  with  much  earneftnefs  had 
never  failed  him:—  A  nop  it  drink :  rue  ginger, 
i weet  oil,  and  vinegar,  mixed  and  injefted  up  the  nofe, 
cures  ail  dry  colds,  and  (buffings  in  the  head.  A  drink 
for  farcy:  rue,  hyfifop,  and  wormwood,  mixed  in  urine, 
A  receipt  for  the  pole  evil :  urine  with  a  hot  iron  quench¬ 
ed  in  it.'  For  farcy  or  glanders :  few  up  quickfilver 
in  one  ear:  with  many  other  remedies  and  recipes, 
equally  efficacious  and  fcientific.  It  will  therefore 
not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  proved  that  thefe  re¬ 
ceipts  are  yet  praflifed  among  grooms,  that  Lord 
Pembroke  ffiould  fay,  Whoever  lets  his  farrier, 
groom,  or  coachman,  ever  mention  any  thing  more 
“  than  water  gruel,  a  clyfier,  or  a  little  bleeding, 
may  be  certain  to  find  himfelf  fhortly  on  foot:”  yet 
this  wretched  publication  was  tranllated  into  French, 
1666.  Some  years  after  this  appeared  the  ) Vineyard 
of  II or  fern  a  njhip^  by  Michael  Baret,  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  During  the  reign  of  James  the  Firil,  there 
were  many  other  leffer  publications,  fome  of  them  ori¬ 
ginals,  and  fome  tranflations  from  the  Italian,  German, 
and  French.  Among  the  former,  De  Grey  is  more 
generally  known.  The  next  in  order  appears  to 
have  been  the  fuperb  work  on  horfemanfhip  by 
the  Duke  of  Newcaltle,  and  which  was  tranllated  into 
French  in  17S7,  and  foon  after  into  Dutch,  Ger¬ 
man,  and  Italian,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  molt 
elaborate  compofition  on  this  fubje6t  ever  wrote,  but 
has  little  connexion  with  the  veterinary  fcience.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  this,  appeared  The  Anatomical  Treatife  on 
the  IIorfey  by  Snape,  who  was  farrier  to  Charles  1L 
Flis  plates  are  copies  from  Ruini,  and  fome  of  them 
from  Saunier;  but  not  fo  well  executed:  his  defcrip- 
tions  are  likewife  taken  from  thefe  authors;  and  where 
he  has  deviated  from  them,  he  has  made  the  human , 
body  his  guide.  In  his  defcription  of  the  eye,  he  men¬ 
tions  nothing  of  the  membrana  nidlitans,  anddefcribes 
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the  omentum  as  reaching  to  the  pelvis  ;  with  numerous 
flmilar  inftances :  it  is  faid  he  projected  a  larger  work 
on  difeafes,  which  he  never  lived  to  execute.  About 
this  time  an  epidemic  contagion  raged  among  the 
black  cattle  of  this  country,  which  produced  many 
publications  on  the  fubjefl: ;  one  of  which  was  much 
read,  and  is  flill  in  many  perfons’  hands,  by  Dr.  Lay- 
ard,  which  was  afterwards  tranfiated  into  French. 

e  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  Sollyfehs  celebrated 
work  was  tranfiated  from  the  French,  which  had  in 
fome  meafure  an  influence  in  combating  the  general 
errors  at  that  time  prevalent ;  for  at  this  time,  though 
Vegetius  was  well  known  in  this  country,  the  practice 
of  farriers  was  grofsly  barbarous  and  ignorant. 

‘  It  was  very  cuflomary  in  fome  difeafes  to  tie  or  bar 
the  veins.  In  the  founder  the  legs  were  tied,  that  the 
inflammation  might  not  proceed  upwards;  which  inevb 
tably  occafioned  mortification,  or  lofs  of  the  hoofs.  In 
affeflions  of  the  head,  the  cervical  ligament  was  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  the  pole  evil  frequently 
produced.  A  cough  raifed  a  fuppofition  that  the  horfe 
had  fwallowed  feathers,  or  herds  dung;  and  he  was 
treated  as  fkiifully  as  fuch  an  ingenious  fuppofition 
Wouiddiffate :  this  among  grooms  is  not  yet  done  away, 
A  flumbling  horfe  had  his  nofe  flit.  Some  difeafes 
were  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  the  bite  of  threw 
mice  ;  and  even  to  this  day,  among  country  people, 
the  fern  owl,  or  eve  jar,  is  fuppofed  to  inflift  a  difeafe 
on  calves  as  it  flies,  by  ftriking  them,  but  which  it  is 
known  is  occafioned  by  a  fpecies  of  oeftrum,  or  gad  fly. 
The  hedge-hog  lav  under  the  obloquy  of  fucking  cows, 
and  I  remember  to  have  feen,  when  I  was  a  boy,  a 
rabbit  faid  to  be  poifoned  by  rats  fucking  her.  A  per- 
fon  affured  me,  he  was  witnefs  to  ftones  being  tied  up 
in  a  horfe ’s  ear,  fome  years  ago  in  Wales,  to  make 
him  go  fafler :  and  in  the  old  books  of  farriery,  one  reads 
numerous  direffions  to  ufe  notched  flicks  in  a  flit  of 
the  ear,  to  few  up  powdered  glafs  in  an  opening  of 
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the  (kin,  with  other  equally  cruel  and  abfurd  praftices. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  Sir  William  Hope's  tranfla- 
tion  ofSollyfel  mull  have  contributed  greatly  among 
the  intelligent  to  place  thefe  errors  in  a  proper  point 
of  view.  About  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the 
art  experienced  conhderable  improvement  by  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Mr.  Gibfon,  who  was  originally  a  furgeon  to 
%  regiment  of  cavalry  ;  from  which  lituation  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  he  was  firft  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  difeafes 
of  the  horfe  ;  and  by  which  he  was  at  length  enabled 
to  prefent  the  belt  treatife  on  farriery  that  had  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Englilh  language  •  it  is  faidhe  afterwards 
lived  in  Duke  Street,  Grofvenor  Square,  where  he 
pradlifed  with  great  reputation.  He  appears  to  have 
written  feveral  books  ;  but  his  principal  work  is  that 
above  alluded  to,  which  was  publifhed  in  quarto,  with 
anatomical  plates,  copied  from  Snape  or  Ruini  ;  and 
called  The  Farrier's  Guide.  But  Mr.  Gibfon  and  his 
c.otemporaries,and  indeed  the  whole  of  hispredeceflors, 
always  began  where  they  fhould  have  ended  :  they 
gave  rules  for  the  treatment  of  difeafes,  but  they  never 
taught  what  difeafe  was,  by  explaining  the  llruflures, 
functions,  and  ceconomy  of  the  animal  body  when  in 
health.  What  ufe  therefore  Gibfon  was  to  the  art, 
arofe  only  from  the  ameliorated  fyflem  thole  would 
purfue  into  whofe  hands  his  book  fell  ;  but  enquiry 
was  not  flirrred  up,  and  the  improvements  he  pointed 
out  there  relied  :  it  was  a  fuperftruflure  without  a 
bafe,  confequently  nothing  more  could  be  built 
on  it :  it  was  an  empirical  praftice,  without  a  poffi- 
bjlity  of  ratiocination  ;  which,  however  proper  in 
the  darker  ages,  when  there  were  no  data  to  ground 
opinions  upon,  would  now  be  deltruftive  to  the  bell 
interells  of  the  fubje£l.  But  though  his  anatomy  was 
incorrefl,  and  treated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  ufe- 
lefs,  yet  his  treatment  of  difeafes  was  generally  very 
judicious,  and  his  account  of  fymptoms  accurate  and 

intereding  :  and,  as  he  was  guided  moitly  by  his  own 
°  obfervation. 
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obfervation,  fo  he  became  the  beft  writer  and  practi¬ 
tioner  that  this  country  had  produced. 

*  As  a  cotemporary  with  him,  lived  the  celebrated 
and  eccentric  Dr.  Bracken,  who  was  a  phyfician  of 
great  abilities,  and  extennve  knowledge  in  his  profef- 
lion  ;  a  man  of  confiderable  erudition,  a  fportfman, 
and  a  wit  of  a  peculiar  call.  His  works  have,  by  feme, 
been  as  much  admired  and  read,  for  the  peculiar  ttyle 
in  which  they  are  written,  and  that  peculiar  freedom 
and  non-obfervance  of  rule  or  form,  as  for  the  real  in¬ 
formation  they  contain. 

‘  Though  there  is  great  ingenuity  in  his  writings* 
and  though,  in  many  refpefts,  he  improved  upon  Gib- 
fon,  yet  as  a  praftical  work  it  was  much  inferior  ;  nor 
was  his  information  given  in  a  way  that  could  benefit 
the  generality  of  his  readers  :  independent  of  his  ilyle 
being  too  peculiar,  and  his  reafoning  too  abftrufe  for 
farriers,  his  manner  of  purfuing  his  fubjeft  was  fo  deful- 
tory,  that  few  readers  had  patience  to  follow  him, 
Neverthelefs  his  works,  which  were  feveral,and  patted 
through  many  editions,  have  raifed  him  a  fame  that 
can  only  die  with  the  fcience. 

4  Bartlet  was  a  fucceffor  to  the  two  former,  and  was 
likewife  a  furgeon,  who  formed  himfelf  on  the  model 
of  Gibfon  and  Bracken,  culling  all  their  excellencies, 
and  giving  the  fum  of  their  treatment  in  a  much  more 
compendious  form,  and  wholly  pra£lical.  Bartlet  like¬ 
wife  enriched  his  works,  and  benefited  the  art,  by  tranf- 
lating  La  Fotte’s  improvements  and  difeoveries.  But 
he  was  .limply  a  copyift  and  compilator,  and  attempts 
no  addition  of  his  own,  but  an  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  nicking;  which  it  is  furprizing  that  a  man  of  fenfe, 
and  educated  as  a  furgeon  likewife,  fhould  think  of 
recommending,  as  it  was  a  cruel  and  dangerous  mode, 
and  confided  in  bending  the  tail  back  on  the  body,  and 
fattening  it  there  by  means  of  a  machine.  La  F ode,  in 
his  Guide  du  Marechal ,  diffidently  fhews  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  this  praftice,  and  fays  he  has  feen  the  word 

confequences 
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confequences  enfue  from  its  ufe.  It  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
Bartlet  bad  not,  when  he  wrote  the  firft  editions  of  % 
work,  feen  much  praCtice  ;  and  throughout  the  whole 
it  is  evident  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  horfe;  he  even  fails  in  attempting  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  tail,  which  fhould  have  been  his  particular 
fiudy.  Befides  his  Gentleman's  Farriery ,  he  publifhed 
a  V eterinary  Pharmacopoeia  :  the  former  work  was 
tjranflated  into  French.  Bartlet’s  principal  help  to  the 
art  was  the  introduction  of  a  much  better  mode  of 
fhoeing,  or  at  leaft  of  managing  the  feet,  by  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  La  FofTe. 

*  To  him  fucceeded  Ofmer,  who  was  like  wife  bred 
a  furgeon,  but  praCtifed  the  veterinary  art  in  Oxford 
Street.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  eccentric  but 
very  ingenious  man.  His  Treatife  on  the  Lameneffes 
of  Horfes ,  with  an  improved  mode  of  fhoeing,  is  mod: 
defervedly  efteemed.  His  fyftem  of  fhoeing,  perhaps, 
received  its  greateft  compliment  when  it  is  known 
that  it  is  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Morecroft,  with  very 
trifling  alterations.  He  firft  commented  upon  La 
Foffe’s  method,  pointing  out  the  excellence  of  his 
mode  of  treating  the  feet ;  but  that  the  fhortfhoe  was  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  fupport  and  protection  of  the  foot  in  the 
prefent  improved  and  hard  ftate  of  our  roads.  The 
practical  part  of  this  treatife  on  lameneffes  is  likewife 
excellent,  but  his  reafoning  is  fometim.es  defective. 

6  From  the  above  works  there  were  foon  many 
compilations  made,  which  were  generally  below  me¬ 
diocrity  :  amongft  which,  one  called  the  Farrier's 
Dictionary ,  though  a  very  wretched  competition,  met 
with  a  very  rapid  fale,  I  rauft  except  from  thefe  a 
frnali  treatife  by  a  Mr.  Blount,  furgeon,  which  is  above 
the  common  clafs,  and  worthy  of  notice,  from  an  in- 
ingenious  contrivance  depicted  on  a  plate  for  fecuring 
a  fraCtured  limb.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
king’s  farrier  for  Scotland,  foon  after  this  gave  the 
world  his  excellent  Treatife  on  Shoeing  and  Difeafes 

of 
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of  the  Feet ;  and  which  has  been  fince  followed  by 
one  on  the  Prevention  of  the  Difeafes  of  the  Horfe , 
which  work  no  perfon  fhould  be  without  who  ftudies 
this  fubjeft.  Nearly  at  the  fame  time,  or  very  foon  af¬ 
ter,  the  public  were  indebted  to  Lord  Pembroke,  whofe 
work,  though  profeffedly  written  on  the  management 
of  dragoon  horfes,  contains  fome  excellent  obfervations 
on  fhoeing,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  animal. 
Lord  Pembroke  derived  the  principal  of  his  medical 
hints  from  Mr.  Clarke.  Whether  it  was  previous  or 
fubfequent  to  the  appearance  of  thefe  latter  publica¬ 
tions  that  Mr.  Stubbs  publifhed  his  elegant  Plates  of  the. 
Anatomy  of  the  Horfe ,  I  have  not  at  this  moment  the 
means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  was  much  about  this 
period.  Mr.  Stubbs  was  a  very  eminent  horfe  painter, 
and  to  a  high  profeffional  excellence  in  his  art  added  a 
very  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  animal  frame,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  horfe  :  but  Mr.  S.  appears  to  me  to  have 
gone  too  far  as  a  painter,  and  not  quite  far  enough  as 
an  anatomift.  Confidering  how  little  aftiftance  this 
gentleman  could  gain  from  former  authors,  one  is  fur- 
prifed  at  his  correftnefs,  and,  if  there  appears  fome 
parts  not  fo  correct,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at.  The 
names  of  the  parts  are  made  to  follow  the  human  too 
clofely,  and  the  references  puzzle  and  bewilder;  add 
to  which,  the  expence  prevented  its  general  ufe.  I 
have  underflood  this  gentleman  is  now'  engaged  in  fome 
comparative  part  of  anatomy.  From  thefe  periods,  till 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Veterinary  College,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Taplin.  This 
gentleman  likewife  began  his  career  as  a  furgeon,  but 
turned  afide  to  the  then  more  profitable  track  of  farri¬ 
ery.  Mr.  T.  fet  out  by  decrying  all  that  had  gone  be¬ 
fore  him,  all  that  were  in  practice  with  him,  and  in 
faft,  every  thing  that  has  been  done  by  any  one  lince. 
Yet  Mr.  Taplin’s  works  are  faid  to  be  compilations 
from  thofe  very  authors  whom  he  abufes,  and  in  fome 
inftances,  after  abufing  egregioufly,  he  copies  literally. 

Unfortunately 
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Unfortunately  for  this  gentleman,  from  fome  late  im¬ 
provements,  the  people  of  this  country  have  learned 
to.  diftinguifh,  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  others,  between 
fcientific  inveftigation  and  verbofe  quackery.  Had 
Mr.  Taplin  fet  out  by  ftudying  the  ftrudiure  and  ceco- 
nomy  of  the  animal,  he  might,  and  undoubtedly  would, 
have  proved  an  ornament  to  the  profeffion  ;  but  when 
he  permits  his  .works  to  go  through  fo  many  editions, 
in  the  face  of  criticifms  from  all  quarters,  with  a  chapter 
on  difeafes  of  a  part  that  has  no  exigence  in  the  horfe, 
i.  e.  the gallbladder ,we  muft  be  aware  that  lie  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  that,  upon  which  every  pretenlion  to  pro- 
Feftionai  merit  muft  be  grounded.  Mr.  Taplin  in¬ 
dulges  himfelf  in  the  moft  unreftrained  freedoms  in 
fpeaking  of  thofe  who  have  gone  before  him,  yet  copies 
verbatim  from  them  ;  he  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that 
he  has  been  treated  with  confiderable  feverity  by  later 
writers  ;  nor  can  he  be  furprifed  that  a  pradlice  fo  be¬ 
gun  and  fo  continued  has  ended  as  his  has.5 

Alter  giving  an  account  of  the  rife  and  eftablifhment 
of  the  Veterinary  College,  with  which  our  readers  are 
already  acquainted,  the  author  proceeds  to  notice  the 
different  publications  that  have  appeared  on  the  fub- 
jedt,  from  the  time  of  this  inftitution  to  the  prefent, 
*  In  1790,  Mr.  Proffer,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  the 
pradlice  of  phyfic,  advertifed  his  intention  of  pradfif- 
ing  farriery  j  and,  as  a  previous  ftep  to  it,  publifhed  a 
Treatife  on  the  Strangles  and  Fevers  of  Horfes .  It 
contains  fome  judicious  remarks  on  other  authors,  but 
offers  little  original  matter.  Mr.  Taplin  like  wife  pro¬ 
duced,  at  various  times,  other  publications,  which 
were  exadt  counterparts  of  his  Gentleman's  Stable  Di¬ 
rectory.  One  of  thefe,  remarkable  for  its  neatnefs  of 
appearance,  called  multum  in  parvo ,  appears  to  have 
been  limply  intended  as  an  advertifement  of  Mr.  T.’s 
infallible  Prepared  Horje  Medicines',  one  fpecimen  is 
fufficient;  he  recommends  balls  for  the  inflammatory 

cholic , 
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cholic ,  “  which  need  no  collateral  aid,  but  brifk  ac¬ 
tion  and  friftion.” 

‘  If  Mr.  T.  can  only  procure  one  authenticated  cafe 
of  his  balls  removing  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  with 
theaffiftanceof  hrifk  aftion  without  collateral  aid,  I  muff 
add,  that  all  the  eminent  men  from  the  time  of  Hippo¬ 
crates  to  the  prefent  moment,  have  obferved  and  flu- 
died  to  no  purpofe ;  they  have  been  the  promoters  of 
error,  and  the  propagators  of  falfehood  ;  if  he  cannot, 
the  inference  is  plain.  The  fubjeft  would  be  below 
my  notice,  but  that  innumerable  are  the  mifchiefs  fuch 
profeflions  occafion.  In  1796,  appeared  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  work  in  quarto,  the  production  of  S.  Freeman, 
Efq,  an  amateur  in-  the  manege,  and  a  gentleman  of* 
fortune,  learning,  and  great  ingenuity.  This  publica¬ 
tion  confllled  in  a  Defcription  of  the  Structure  and 
(Economy  of  the  Foot ;  accompanied  with  a  fet  of 
plates  highly  finifhed,  in  SkeltolFs  heft  ftyle.  The 
fubjefts  were  difle£ted  under  the  infpeSfion  of  Mr. 
Home,  or  an  affiftant.,  and,  except  fome  flight  errors  in 
the  lig  aments  of  the  navicular  bone,  appear  very  cor- 
Teff.  This  publication,  for  the  elegance  of  its  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  the  general  fpirit  of  the  whole,  will  be  long 
without  a  competitor.  It  recommends  a  very  ingenious 
mode  of  fhoeing  ;  and  the  oeconomy  of  the  foot  is  like- 
wife  highly  ingenious,  though  it  will  be  feen  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work  that  we  have  ventured  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Freeman  in  fome  points. 

*  A  Mr.  John  Lawrence  about  this  time  publifhed 
a  fmall  volume,  containing  extracts  from  Monfleur  St. 
Bel,  Ofmer,  Clarke,  and  Lord  Pembroke.  In  1798, 
this  gentleman  brought  forward  a  Philofophicdl  and 
Practical  Treatife  on  Horfes ,  and  on  the  moral  duties 
of  man  towards  the  brute  creation,  in  two  volumes. 
The  part  of  this  work  on  the  general  treatment  of  the 
horfe  is  humane  and  interefting.  In  the  part  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  defcribe  the  treatment  under  difeafe,  as  Mr. 
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Lawrence  owns  his  ignorance  of  the  fubje£I,and  faith¬ 
fully  notices  his  authorities,  he  becomes  no  farther  an- 
fwerable  for  the  errors,  than  as  thefe  errors  by  his  means 
become  more  widely  difleminated* 

5  In  1800,  Mr.  Morecroftpublilhed  a  fmall  pamphlet 
with  a  “  Curfory  Account  of  the  various  Methods  of 
ft  Jhoeing  Horfes ,  with  incidental  Ohfervations Any 
remarks  on  this  production  would  be  unneceffary ;  the 
ingenuity  of  the  author  is  well  known.  The  mode  of 
fhoeing  recommended  will  be  noticed  in  thecourfe  of 
the  work.  This  yearlikewife  produced  a  vindication  of 
the  prefent  praflice  of  farriers  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Lane,  I  fhall  only  remark  at  prefent,  that  if  this  gen¬ 
tleman  was  delegated  by  the  body  general,  they 
could  not  have  been  more  unlucky  in  their  champion. 
It  was  one  thing  to  reprobate  the  abufe  caft  on  them, 
but  it  was  another  to  fupport  and  vindicate  their 
abfurdities,  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  notice  this  pub- 
lication  more  fully  by  and  by, 

cIn  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year,  Mr.  White^ 
veterinary  furgeon  to  the  I  ft  regiment  of  dragoons, 
gave  to  the  public  a  very  ufeful  /mail  Vade  Me  cum  of 
Farriery ,  which  appears  to  be  principally  compofed 
fron^jMr.  Coleman's  Je&ures. 

‘Thisyear  likewife  produceda work  of  confiderable 
elegance  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr.  Richard  Law¬ 
rence,  of  Birmingham,  veterinary  furgeon,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  pot 
fefs  fo  much  ingenuity,  fhould  pafs  over  fubje&s  of 
fuch  importance  in  fuch  a  light  curfory  manner.  The 
defcription  and  treatment  of  fome  difeafes  occupy  fewer 
lines  than  (to  treat  the  fubjeft  in  fuch  manner  as  to 
prove  ufeful)  they  would  require  pages.  The  plates 
are  elegant,  and  extremely  well  defigned,  particularly 
thole  that  regard  the  proportions  and  paces  of  thehorfej 
thofe  that  regard  the  internal  ftruQure  and  difeafes  are 
not  fo  happy.  The  di£tion  is  very  fuperior,  and  as  a 
cabinet  work  it  is  moft  certainly  elegant  and  intereft* 
vol,  vin,  Ss 
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ing ;  but  as  a  ufeful  affiftant  to  the  art  itfelf,  it  does 
not  rank  fo  high. 

«  Thefe,l  believe,  form  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pub* 
lications,  entitled  to  notice,  that  have  appeared  in  out 
language  :  there  have  been  feveral  others  of  lets  note, 
fome  of  which  have  fallen  under  my  infpe&ion,  but  do 
not  deferve  attention :  others  I  have  not  feen  ;  but 
thofe  I  have  defcribed  are  the  only  works  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  celebrity.  I  had  forgot  to  mention  a  quarto 
work  publiflied  about  the  year  1797  by  Mr.  William 
Griffiths,  “  forty  years  groom  to  Sir  William  Wynne* 
<s  Lord  Egremont,  and  other  noble  perfonages.”  On 
looking  into  it,  I  found  here  likewife  a  chapter  dedi» 
cated  to  difeafes  of  the  gall  bladder :  of  the  pretenfwns 
and  merits  of  this  work  I  need  fay  no  moie.  There 
appeared  about  the  fame  time  likewife  a  quarto  pub¬ 
lication  by  Snape,  which  was  in  fome  degree  fuperior 
to  the  former^ 
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§  95.  Hiflory  of  the  Human  Race, 

Mlacepede,  at  the  opening  of  his  laft  courfe  of  Leisures  on 
•  Zoology,  delivered  a  difcourfe  on  the  hift  r  y  of  the  different  races 
and  chief  varieties  of  the  human  fpecies,  remarkable  at  once  for  novelty 
of  fyftem  and  elegance  of  ftyle.  Naturalifts,  he  obferved,  have  always 
marked  the  differences  in  conformation  which  characterize  mankind  in 
different  climates  ;  but,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them,  h'ave  attended  efpe- 
cially  to  the  colour  of  the  fkin  and  the  texture  and  dimenlions  of  the  hair. 
According  to  theideas  ofM.  Lac  specie,  thefe  differences  are  merely  v&g*  ■ 
ties,  and  by  no  means  conftitute  diftinft  races.  He  thinks  A 

chara&eriftic  traits  of  real  diftindtion  of  race  confift  in  the  *0*  ...  t  fion  of 
organs  more  important  than  a  fimple  tegument ;  and  af^'^oc  found 
principally  in  the  dimenfions  of  the  bony  compages  of  the  body. 

Upon  this  principle,  this  celebrated  naturaliff  reckons  four  diflind 
races  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  which  he  names  the  European-Arab ,  the 
Mongolian ,  the  African ,  and  the  Hyperborean. 

The  firif,  with  oval  vifage,  long  nofe,  and  projeding  fkull,  occupies  a 
great  part  of  the  old  world,  that  is  to  fay,  the  regions  of  the  Arabian  Sea* 
of  Northern  Africa,  of  thePerfian  Gulf,  of  the  Cafpian,the  Euxine  and 
Mediterranean  Seas,  the  great  European  Peninfula,  the  whole  of  the 
weflern  and  a  very  large  ihare  of  the  northern  part  of  Europe. 

The  Mongolian  race  is  charadedzed  by  a  flat  forehead,  cranium 
ilightly  prominent,  fmall  nofe,  eyes  placed  obliquely,  high  cheeks,  and 
large  lips.  This  race  is  fcattered  over  a  large  portion  of  the  north  of 
Afia,  in  the  regions  of  China,  in  the  Aflatic  Archipelago,  and  in  India, 
and  on  the  vaft  plains  of  Tartary. 

The.  African  race,  diftinguifhable  by  the  flat  forehead,  cranium  fHH 
lefs  projefting  than  that  of  the  Mongolian,  the  nofe  broad  and  flat,  pro* 
minent  cheeks,  advanced  jaws,  lips  everted,  and  thick,  inhabits  the  re* 
gions  of  eaflern  and  weflern  Africa. 

Laftly,  the  Hyperborean  race,  found  on  the  north  of  the  two  continents,, 
and  comprehending  the  Laplander,  Samoyede,  Oiliack,  Tchutchis, 
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Greenlander,  and  Efquimaux ;  this  may  be  diftinguifned  from  the  other 
races  by  the  flatnefs  of  the  vifage,  fquat  figure,  and  extremely  fmall  fta- 
ture. — Such  are  the  grand  divifions  of  the  human  fpecies  which  the 
author  endeavours  to  eftafelifti. 

M.  L.  takes  care  to  remark,  that  thofe  races,  by  frequent  inter¬ 
mixture,  have  given  birth  to  numberlefs  varieties, in  which  the  diftin&ive- 
chara&ers  of  the  principal  Hocks  are  fometimes  fufficiently  retained  to  be 
known,  orat  leaftconje&ured,  but  atothers  are  fo  confounded, altered, or 
effaced,  as  to  leave  no  index  of  the  flem  from  which  they  were  original¬ 
ly  produced.  Thefe,  however,  he  confiders  as  exceptions  not  affecting 
the  general  laws  of  Nature. 

Independent  of  thefe  differences  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  propor¬ 
tions,  each  of  the  four  great  races  of  the  human  fpecies  is,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  climate,  fubje&ed  to  changes  that  are  fuperficiat,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  ftriking  and  durable;  whence  refult  varieties  of  another  kind. 
Thefe  varieties,  the  caufes  of  which  Buffon  has  fo  well  afligiied,  confifl 
in  the  dimenfions  and  quality  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  fhades  of  colour  of 
the  fkin. 

If  the  laws  of  Nature  appear  to  be  interrupted  in  certain  countries, the 
principal  caufe  of  this  maybe  attributed,  the  author  thinks,  to  human  in* 
duftry  and  the  arts  of  civilization.  ‘  Amongft  all  living  and  fenfible 
beings/  M.  Laeepede  obferves,  “  the  art  of  the  fpecies  is  its  nature.”  In- 
duftry,  which  proceeds  only  from  Nature,  and  fprings  from  no  foreign 
fouree,  is  the  completion  of  her  natural  attributes.  We  ftiould  have 
but  an  imperfe&  idea  of  her  effence,  were  we  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  the  developement  of  her  faculties.  The  ufe  which  each  race  of  the 
human  fpecies  has  made  of  the  qualities  which  Nature  has  bellowed  on  it, 
ought  then  to  be  the  obje6t  of  the  labours  of  the  hiftorian  ;  and  of  this 
he  ftiould  endeavour  to  give  a  faithful  image. 

*  In  order  to  overthrow  thofe  abfurd  fy  Items/  M.  Laeepede  o'bferves, 
*  which  maintain  that  the  favage  ftate  is  the  natural  ftate  of  man  ;  to  de¬ 
ll  roy  the  paradoxes  of  the  materialifts,  who  would  afiimilate  man  with 
the  brute  creation  ;  I  would  only  oppofe  to  them  this  fimple  truth— 
“  the  art  of  the  fpecies  is  its  nature  its  indufby  is  the  complement 
of  its  natural  attributes.  This  art,  the  fruit  of  intelligence,  elevates  it- 
felf  to  the  higheft  combinations  of  wifdom  and  genius.  To  it  we  owe 
the  focial  ftate :  a  government  founded  on  public  liberty  is  its  chef 
d’ceuvre.  The  ftudy  of  the  natural  fciences  thus  becomes  a  branch  of  the 
Ihidies  of  the  politician.  It  enables  us,  with  Montefquieuy  to  explain, 
why  defpotifm  is  naturalized,  as  it  were,  in  certain  climates,  whilft  liber¬ 
ty  appears  the  indigenous  produ&ion  of  other  countries/ 

In  defeending  from  generalities  to  particulars,  M.  Laeepede  examines 
firft  the  Mongolian  race  ;  tracing  it  from  China,  along  the  borders  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  peninfula  of  India,  the  fertile  fields  of  which  they 
have  for  fo  long  a  period  cultivated*  lie  confiders  it  diftiadl  from  any 
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foreign  admixture,  an  accident  to  which  it  has  more  than  oncebeen  fubject- 
ed  by  war  and  conqueft.  Amongft  this  race  agriculture  is  honoured,  and 
manufacturing  induftry  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  perfection  ;  here 
commerce  is  eftablifhed,  and  monuments  of  architecture  and  fculpture 
are  found,  derived  from  the  remotelt  antiquity  ;  they  poflefs  the  arts  of 
writing  and  printing,  and  likewife  the  dramatic  art ;  the  cultivation  of 
the  fciences  which  owe  their  birth  to  the  obfervation  of  external  objects, 
as  well  as  thofe  which  refult  from  the  operations  of  the  underftanding, 
and  which  we  at  prefent  designate  by  the  term  Ideology ,  here  alfo  is 
ptirfued  ;  mathematics  are  cultivated  with  fuccefs  :  and,  iaflly,  they  are 
in  poffeffion  of  a  civil  code,  which,  for  extent,  arrangement,  forefigbt,  and 
precifion,  might  be  compared  with  the  celebrated  code  of  juflinian • 
This,  however,  is  the  extent  of  their  political  acquirements.  The  noble 
fentirnent  of  liberty  has  never  animated  them. 

On  confidering  this  race,  whofe  intelligence  appears  to  be  arreflecf, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midft  of  its  progrefs,  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe, 
the  author  obferves,  that  Nature  had  refufed  them  the  plenitude 
of  her  gifts ;  but  he  confiders  this  privation  rather  as  the  effect  of  the 
fuperftitious  notions  under  which  it  has  confented  to  fubjugateits  reafon* 
from  times  the  mod  remote.  This  leads  him  naturally  to  a  rapid  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  religious  fyftem  of  the  Mongolians.  Fear  and  gratitude  at 
firft  created  their  gods  ;  but  the  hypocritical  ambition  of  individuals  has 
depraved  this  Ample  and  primitive  religion,  in  order  to  make  it  an  inftru- 
ment  of  defpotifm  and  oppreffion. 

Neverthelefs,  under  the  empire  of  this  religion,  and  thanks  perhaps 
to  the  dogma  of  the  Mstempfycofu^  the  Mongolian  race  has  preierved  its 
mild  virtues,  its  affe&ionate  fentiments,  and  its  morals^and  has  even  known 
and  pra&ifed  the  maxims  of  true  ftoicifm. 

He  reprefents  them  as  overcome  by  other  Mongolians  more  hardy  than 
themfelves,  or  more  inured  to  the  hardfhips  of  war  ;  or  as  conquered  by 
a  foreign  race3  and  triumphing  over  their  conquerors  by  the  prefervaf on 
of  their  manners,  knowledge,  laws,  and  cufloms.  This  advantage  arifes 
from  a  ftrong  and  conftant  attachment,  to  their  inftitutions ;  inftitu- 
tions,  which  owe  their  (lability  to  their  having  been  dilated  by  the  moll 
enlightened  of  the  race. 

Such  is  the  brill  iant  pi&ure  which  the  author  prefents'us  of  the  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  faculties  of  the  Mongolian  race  of  mankind.  The  African 
furriiflies  him  with  but  a  few  general  traits,  ferving  only  to  characterize 
its  ignorance,  its  barbanfm,  and  its  wretchedneis.  l  his  miferable  race 
appears  Hill  to  be  deftitute  of  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  vigour,  of 
reflecting  with  perfeverance,  of  comparing  with  difcernment,  or  of  reafon- 

ing  with  depth.  ^  r 

The  Hyperborean  race  he  reprefents  as  Hill  lefs  intelligent,  but  as  pol¬ 
lening  virtue,  peace,  and  perhaps  happinefs. .  . 

To  thefe  difmal  images  fucceeds  the  brilliant  picture  or  the  European - 
&rab  race.  Its  arts,  its  fcience,  its  genius,  its  civilization,  its  laws,  its 
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difcoveries,  its  conquefts,  and  its  power,  which  was  never  yet  fuhdued 
by  a  foreign  race,  form  the  principal  traits  of  this  magnificent  picture, 
and  which  is  calculated  to  fwell  with  nobie  pride  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  But  of  the  four  races  fcattered  over  the  ancient  con® 
tinent,  that  whofe  civilization  appears  to  reach  the  mod;  diftant  asra,  is  the 
Mongolian. 

The  author  next  examines  the  origin  of  thofe  four  races.  This  qne£> 
tion  gives  rifeto  others  refpedting  the  caufes  of  the  differences  which  are 
remarked  in  their  bony  frame,  and  which  ferve  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
each  other,  independently  of  their  different  (hades  of  colour.  Thefe 
differences  the  author  attributes  to  the  influence  of  climate,  which,  in 
the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  exerted  a  far  greater  power  than  at  prefent, 
and  which  (fill  continues  to  produce  the  varieties  of  the  fecond  order. 

Before  lofing  fight  of  thefe  grand  objects,  the  author  calls  his  et  es  on 
the  new  continent,  and  inquires,  to  what  race  we  fhould  refer  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  that  were  fcattered  in  the  midft  of  its  woods  and  mountains  when 
Chrtflopher  Columbus  firft  arrived  there,  three  centuries  ago-  Adopting  in 
this,  pomt  the  fage  conjectures  of  M,  Fleurieu ,  refpefting  the  origin  of  the 
prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  coaft  of  North  America ,  be  is  led  to 
believe,  that  the  Hyperborean  race  fpread  from  Europe,  and  Afia,  to  N orth 
America,  and  that  the  other  portions  of  the  fame  part  of  America  were 
difcovered  and  peopled  by  individuals  of  the  Mongolian  race,  who  might 
eafily  have  traverfed  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatha ,  Behring's  bay,  the 
Aleutine  Iflands,  and  the  peninfula  of  Alajka. 

As  to  South  America ,  he  makes  other  conjeftures.  It  is  poflible,  he 
remarks,  that  the  Mongolians,  on  arriving  at  Mexico,  crofted  the  ifthmus 
of  Panama.  One  might  believe  alfo,  that  the  Malays,  thofe  famous  navi¬ 
gators  of  Afia,  had  given  to  Peru  the  inhabitants  which  Pizarro  found 
there.  But  the  fuppofition  which  to  him  appears  moll  probable,  is,  the 
exigence  of  a  particular  race,  long  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Mongolians 
and  Malays  ;  a  true  race  of  Aboriginal  Americans  very  dillinfl  from  the 
other  races  in  its  chief  proportions  ;  but  which  it  is  no  longer  poflible  to 
recognize  ;  fince  the  European-arab  race  has  conquered,  ravaged,  de¬ 
populated, and  repeopled,  almoft  the  whole  furface  of  the  new  world. 

As  the  refult  of  his  refearches,  M.  Lacepede  endeavours  to  eflabiifh 
the  following  important  truths.  The  change  from  the  lemi-barba- 
rous  ftate  to  that  of  civilization,  takes  place  by  a  vaft  number  of  infenfi- 
ble  (hades,  and  requires  an  irnmenfe  time  for  its  completion.  In  palling 
-flowly  through  thofe  fucceffive  changes,  man  contends  painfully  with  his 
habits ;  be  combats,  as  it  were,  againft  nature ;  he  mounts  with  effort 
the  fteep  afeent.  But  in  relapfing  into  barbariim  it  is  far  otherwife ; 
the  change  here  is  almoft  fudden.  In  this  lamentable  fall,  mail  is  preci¬ 
pitated  by  all  his  old  prepenfities.  He  no  longer  combats,  but  yields; 
he  no  longer  overcomes  ohftacles,  but  abandons  himfelf  to  the  force 
which  draws  him.  Ages  are  neceffary  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
the  tree  of  fcience ;  a  Angle  blow  of  the  axe  of  deftrudftion  fevers  its  Hem, 
gad  overthrows  it. , 
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j,  96.  Lufus  Natures  in  the  Arterial  Syjlem » 

A  very  fingular  inftance  of  umifual  conformation  in  the  arterial  fyf- . 
tem  of  the  lungs  is  related  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique ,  an.  x.,  by 
A.  Maugars ,  of  Angers ,  ftudent  in  medicine.  It  occurred  accidentally 
at  the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  Cit.  Jadelot ,  of  Paris,  on  the  diffeffion  of 
the  body  of  a  child  feven  years  of  age,  externally  well  formed,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  a  lymphatic  temperament.  The  author  remarked  a  consi¬ 
derable  artery  in  the  abdomen,  which  at  firft  appeared  to  be  one  of  the 
inferior  diaphragmatics  (une  fous-diaphragmatique),  much  larger  than 
ufu&l :  but  he  foon  difeovered  that  this  artery,  which  arofe  from  the 
fuperior,  anterior,  and  right  fide  of  the  aorta  abdominalis,  was  not  deftin- 
ed  to  the  diaphragm,  but  that,  penetrating  within  the  cheft,  it  divided 
itfelf  into  two  large  branches,  which  were  diftributed  to  the  lungs.  In 
ordinary  cafes,  we  well  know,  there  is  not  the  fmalleft  arterial  ramifica¬ 
tion  whofe  distribution  refernbles  this. 

The  artery  in  queftion,  and  the  diameter  of  which  was  about  five 
millimetres,  fprung,  as  has  been  faid,  from  the  anterior  and  right  fide 
of  the  aorta,  the  diameter  of  which  at  this  part  did  not  exceed  a  centi¬ 
metre  Its  origin  touched  the  coeliac  trunk,  which  was  of  a  much 
fmaller  fize  than  it :  afeending  then  between  the  aorta  and  oefopha- 
gus,  it  gave  off,  about  four  millimetres  from  its  origin,  the  right  fub- 
diaphragmatic  artery,  the  diftribution  of  which  was  in  the  ufual  manner; 
the  arterial  trunk  then,  entering  the  cheft  through  the  opening  of  the 
diaphragm  that  gives  pafiage  to  the  oefophagus,  divided  itfelf  hehind 
this  channel,  and  immediately  above  the  diaphragm  into  two  branches, 
of  at  lead  3  millimetres  diameter.  Thefe  branches  paffed  obliquely,  in 
bending  their  courfe  towards  the  lungs,  and  formed  with  each  other  near¬ 
ly  a  right  angle. 

"  The  right  branch,  which  was  longer  and  fleriderer  than  the  left,  en¬ 
tered  the  pofterior,  inferior,  and  internal  part  of  the  right  lung,  and 
diftributed  itfelf  throughout  its  inferior  lobe,  by  means  of  two  principal 
ramifications.  The  left  branch  was  diftributed  in  like  manner  to  the  in¬ 
ferior  lobe  of  the  left  lung. 

The  trunk  of  the  artery  and  its  chief  branches  gav®  out  no  other 
branch  than  the  fub-diaphragmatic  already  mentioned,  and  were  not 
accompanied  by  any  correfponding  vein,  nor  any  particular  nerve. 

With  reipedt  to  the  pulmonary  artery  itlelf,  nothing  particular  was 
remarkable  at  fir  ft  view  in  its  diftribution  ;  its  trunk,  and  the  right 
branch,  were,  in  faff,  of  the  ordinary  dimenfions  ;  but,  on  tracing  moio 
minutely  the  left  pulmonary  branch,  it  was  found  that,  though  in  geneial 
lefs  than  the  other,  this  was  in  the  prefent  cafe  much  {mailer  than  ufu&l* 
its  diameter  not  equalling  by  one  half  that  of  the  right-  I  his  deficiency, 
it  is  evident,  was  made  up  by  the  acceffory  branch  from  below. 

On  injeffing  the  pulmonary  arteries,  it  was  found  that  they  lnofculated 

firefly  with  the  branch  derived  from  the  abdominal  trunks  The  pul- 
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taonary  veins  were  diftributed  in  the  ufual  manner.  The  left  fub«dk« 
phragmatic  artery  arofe  from  the  coeliac.  The  lungs  themfelves  wera 
found,  but  rather  larger  in  bulk  than  ufual,  as  was  the  heart  alfo.  All 
the  digeftive  organs,  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  pancreas,  were  fmall  in 
volume ;  the  ftomach,  and  the  whole  of  the  inteftinal  tube,  were  of  % 
horny  texture;  but  the  kidneys,  of  which  the  right  had  a  double  ureter, 
were  large,  and  divided  into  feveral  diltinCt  lobes. 

From  the  defcription  that  has  been  now  given  it  appears,  firft,  that  in 
this  individual  the  inferior  pulmonary  artery  arifing  from  the  abdominal 
aorta  eftablifhed  a  particular  fraall  circulation  purely  arterial,  extending 
from  the  aortic  (left)  ventricle  to  the  pulmonary  (right)  ventricle  through 
the  aorta,  the  inferior  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  part  of  the  pulmonary 
veins.  Secondly,  that,  by  means  of  the  communications  exifting  between 
the  minute  branches  of  the  fuperiorand  inferior  pulmonary  arteries,  a  mix* 
ture  took  place  of  the  arterial  blood  of  the  latter  with  the  venous  blood 
of  the  former ;  a  circumftance  analogous  to  what  occurs  in  the  varicofe 
aneurifm. 

An  interefling  queftion,  the  author  obferves,  here  prefents  itfelf.  Did 
the  confiderable  portion  of  the  arterial  blood,  which,  by  an  exception  to 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  human  organization,  returned  in  this  cafe  to 
the  lungs  in  the  fame  condition  in  which  it  had  left  them,  and  without 
having  pafled  to  the  (late  of  venous  blood — did  it  acquire  any  peculiar 
qualities  by  its  repeated  expofure  to  the  atmofpheric  influence?  did  it 
become  redder,  hotter,  more  concrefcible,  or  more  powerfully  llimulant, 
than  the  common  arterial  blood?  In  a  word;  could  this  difpofition  occa» 
lion  any  marked  modification  in  the  conftitution  of  the  individual  in 
which  it  took  place?  No  direct  anfwer  can  be  given  to  thefe  queftions, 
the  previous  hiflory  of  the  fubjeCt  not  being  known.  Yet  an  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  following  experiment. 

A  portion  of  arterial  blood,  taken  from  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog, 
was  expofed  to  the  influence  of  oxygene  gas  for  four-and-twenty  hours; 
but  it  was  not  found  to  have  become  redder,  or  more  firmly  coagulated, 
than  blood  expofed  fimply  to  the  atmofphere.  This  obfervation  feems 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  the  arterial  blood  is  completely  faturated  with 
oxygene;  that  this  principle  cannot  combine  itfelf  with  it  in  any  greater 
proportion,  nor,  confequently,  excite  in  a  higher  degree  the  phenomena 
due  to  this  combination,  the  immediate  efiFeCt  of  refpiration. 

It  feems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Angular  conftruCtion  here  de- 
fcribed  led  to  no  peculiar  phyfiological  confequence,  and  that  the  confider*- 
able  artery  furnifhed  to  the  lungs  by  the  abdominal  aorta  was  in  reality 
a  ufelefs  trunk,  a  fuperfluous  production,  having  no  marked  effect  on  the 
conftitution  of  the  individual. 


§  97.  Prize  Queflion  propofed  by  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Parts . 
Practitioners  in  pharmacy  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  mixing  together 
different  felts,  efpecially  the  fulphates  ofpotafh,  foda,  and  magnefia,  the 
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muriate  of  ammoniac,  the  tartrites  of  potato  and  foda,  the  fuper-oxyge- 
nated  muriate  of  mercury,  or  corrofive  fublimate,  the  tartrites  of  antimony 
and  potafh,  &c.  with  foups,  apozems,  ptifans,  whey,  drilled  waters,  and 
fpirits,  without  dearly  knowing  whether  thofe  faline  fubdances  are  al* 
tered  or  decompofed,  and  what  confequences  refult  from  fuch  alteration# 
and  decompofitions,  if  they  do  take  place.  The  College  of  Pharmacy  of 
Paris  defervedly  calls  the  attention  of  pra&itioners  to  thofe  reciprocal 
actions  which  are  conltamly  taking  place  in  the  greater  number  of  extern- 
poraneous  preparations;  and  have  propofedin  confequence  a  gold  medal, 
of  the  value  of  fix  hundred  francs  (25I  fterling)  for  the  bed  differtation 
on  this  fubjed  :  as  the  prize  is  open  to  perfons  of  all  countries,  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  date  the  quedion,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  believ¬ 
ing  it  to  be  one  of  much  pra&ical  importance.  It  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms. 

a  To  determine  by  exa<d  experiments  what  changes  take  place  in  the 
falts  mod  frequently  employed,  efpecially  the  fulphates  of  foda  and  m  ag¬ 
ue  fi  a,  the  tartrites  of  potalh  and  foda,  the  fuper-oxygenated  muriate  of 
mercury,  and  the  tartrite  of  potalh  and  antimony,  when  mixed  with  the 
ufual  drinks,  fuch  as  ptifans,  apozems,  decodlions,  broths,  whey,  juices 
©f  plants,  and  pharmaceutic  mixtures.** 

The  memoirs  on  the  fubject  mud  be  written  in  the  French  or  Latin, 
language,  and  ba  tranfmitted,  free  of  podage,  to  Citizen  Bouillon  La 
Grange ,  by  the  fird  of  Vendemaire,  year  1 1.  The  ufual  regulations  re- 
fpe&ing  the  concealment  of  the  author’s  name,  &c.  mud  be  attended  to« 


€  98.  On  Vitality,  and  the  Life  of  Germs,  By  Dr.  Michelotti,  of 

Turin.  Part  2. 

The  former  paper  of  the  author  on  this  intereding  fubjeft,  (hewing  the 
influence  exerted  by  light  on  vegetation,  we  had  lately  occafion  to  notice 
at  confiderable  length.*  From  the  experiments  there  detailed  it  appear¬ 
ed,  that  the  expansion  of  the  germs  or  firfl  rudiments,  both  of  animals 
and  plants,  requires  obfeurity,  light  being  evidently  prejudical  tothepro- 
cefs.  In  the  fecond  part  of  his  inquiry,  publifhed  in  the  Journal  de 
Phyftque  (Pluviofe/an.  x.),  M.  Michelotti  continues  his  inveftigation  of 
the  fubje<fh 

The  author’s  chief  objetfl  on  the  prefect  occafion,  was  to  determine 
the  influence  of  the  different  gafes  on  the  life  of  the  embrions  of  impreg¬ 
nated  ova.  He  employed  for  this  purpofe  the  eggs  of  tb e pbalcena  dif* 
par,  phalcena  mori ,  and  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  fpider,  araignee  diadema% 
and  the  experiment  was  made  at  a  temperature  diffident  for  their  hatching. 
When  the  eggs  were  expofed  to  the  atmofpheric  air  in  glafs  tubes  invert¬ 
ed  over  mercury,  it  was  always  found  that  a  diminution  ot  the  volume 

0  See  page  73  of  the  prefent  volume. 
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of  air  had  taken  place.  On  examination  of  the  refidue,  it  was  obfervec! 
that  the  oxygenous  portion  had  difappeared.  whilll  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  formed.  In  this  refped,  therefore,  eggs  referable  animals,  which* 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  abforb  oxygene,  give  out  carbonic  acid. 

When  the  eggs  were  confined  in  atmofpheric  air,  and  expofedto  the 
fevere  cold  of  winter,  the  thermometer  (landing  from  6°  to  io°  below  o 
( i  3°  to  2  2°  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale)  for  the  fpace  of  a  month,  not  the  leaft  de¬ 
gree  of  abforption  appeared  to  have  taken  place  ;  but  when  the  fame  eggs 
were  afterwards  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  they 
were  ail  perfectly  hatched  This  demonftrates  evidently  that,  eggs  un¬ 
der  expofure  to  a  confiderable  degree  of  cold  are  in  a  (fate  of  torpor,  and 
that  their  vitality  is  not  fupported  by  the  caloric  given  out  during  the 
abforption  of  oxygene  gas,  lince  no  abforption  of  this  had  taken  place. 
Nor  when  the  bulb  of  a  very  fenfible  thermometer  was  plunged  in  the 
mi  dll  of  a  large  mafs  of  the  eggs  in  the  torpid  fate,  did  the  inflrument 
indicate  the  leaf  degree  of  heat  or  cold  different  to  that  of  the  furround¬ 
ing  atmofphere. 

The  author  next  endeavoured  to  afeertain  whether  the  abforption  of 
oxygene  was  an  indifpenfible  requifite  to  the  developement  of  the  vital 
principle.  He  always  found  that  the  very  firft  fteps  towards  hatching 
were  accompanied  with  this  abforption.  When  the  eggs  were  kept  in. 
a  determined  portion  of  atmofpheric  air,  fo  as  to  have  abforbed  all  the 
pure  part  of  it,  and  had  become  torpid  in  confequence,  they  were  never- 
thelefs  completely  hatched  on  expofure  to  the  open,  air  at  a  proper 
temperature  ;  that  is,  although  they  had  fuffered  a  fufpenfion  of  their 
function  of  refpiration,  their  vitality  was  not  extinguished.  When, 
however,  they  were  kept  in  this  fate  of  fufpenfion,  having  abforbed 
the  vital  portion  of  the  air  in  which  they  were  enclofed,  for  the  fpace  of 
a  month,  they  no  longer  exhibited  any  figns  of  vitality.  The  fufpeh- 
fion  of  the  function  of  refpiration  (if  it  may  be  fo  termed)  in  eggs  is  there¬ 
fore  extremely  limited,  and  continues  only  for  a  few  days.  The  neceffity 
of  the  prefence  of  oxygene  gas  in  a  certain  quantity  is  likewife  evident ; 
ftnee  the  ova  were  not  hatched  in  air,  the  refidue  of  their  refpiration,  and 
which  conflfts  chiefly  of  azotic  gas. 

From  what  has  been  laid,  therefore,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  refpiration  in  the  eggs  of  thole  minute  animals  is  effentially  con¬ 
nected  both  with  their  vitality,  and  their  developement;  and  in  order 
to  effedl  the  latter,  the  prefence  of  oxygene  in  a  certain  dofe  is  necefiary, 
as  in  breathing  animals. 

Jnftead  of  atmofpheric  air,  the  ova  were  expofed  in  turn  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  hydrogene,  azotic,  and  carbonic  acid  gafes.  In  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  no  fenflble  ablorption  took  place,  nor  any  developement  of  the  ova. 
•But  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  a  trifling  abforption  was  manifeff,  though 
not.  more  than  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  fmall  quantity  of  atmq- 
fpheric  air  remaining  intermixed  with  the  ova,  and  which  it  isfearcely 
poflible  entirely  to  expel  without  endangering  their  ddlruftion,  It  took 
place,  likewife,  only  during  the  flrft  two  days  of  the  experiment. 

Seeing* 
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Seeing,  then,  that  thofe  gafes  were  not  abforbed,  and  therefore  were 
not  fitted  for  the  refpiration  of  the  ova,  it  remained  to  be  learnt,  whe¬ 
ther  any  pofitive  inquiry  had  been  fuftained  by  their  application.  In 
order  to  afcertain  this,  the  ova  were  expofed  to  the  atmofphere  under  cir- 
cumftances  favourable  to  their  developement.  Thofe  which  had  been 
expofed  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  for  the  fpace  of  four  days  at  a  low  tem¬ 
perature,  viz.  from  6V  to  to0  (45°to  540  of  Fahrenheit’ sic  ale)  began  to  be 
hatched  in  four  days.  Others  which  had  been  kept  in  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
a  higher  temperature  and  fome  that  had  been  expofed  to  hydrogene  gas  at 
a  lop/  temperature,  (hewed  figns  of  developement  after  feven  days  expo- 
fure  to  the  atmofphere.  Laflly,  the  ova  that  had  been  kept  in  hydro¬ 
gene  gas  in  a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  took  eighteen  days  before 
they  manifefled  figns  of  hatching.  With  refpeft  to  the  number  hatched 
in  each  of  thefe  cafes,  it  was  obferved,  that  almoffc  all  thofe  that  had 
been  kept  in  the  carbonic  acid  gas  at  a  low  temperature,  were  hatched  ; 
of  the  reft,  the  greater  number  of  thofe  out  of  the  hydrogene  gas  at  a  low 
temperature  ;  many  of  thofe  of  the  carbonic  acid  accompanied  with 
warmth  ;  and  but  few  of  thofe  expofed  to  the  hydrogene,  at  a  moderate 
degree  of  heat,  were  hatched. 

It  appears,  therefore, that  ova,  byexpofure  to thegafes  above-mentioned, 
fufter  a  (ufpenlion  of  their  refpiration,  and  confequently  of  their  deve¬ 
lopement  ;  but  fince  thofe  that  were  expofed  to  them  at  an  elevated 
temperature  appeared  to  be  raofi  injured,  it  feems  at  lead  probable, 
that  they  differed  fomething  likewife  from  the  pofitive  addion  of  thofe 
gafes,  being  rendered  by  the  heat  more  fenfible  and  fufceptible  of  their 
impreflion. 

From  other  experiments  of  the  author,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  furnifhed  by  ova,  during  their  develope¬ 
ment,  is  not  adequate  to  that  of  the  oxygene  gas  abforbed  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  a  portion  of  the  latter  becomes  fixed  in  the  fubdance  of  the 
germ,  and  in  this  way  contributes  dire&ly  to  the  principal  phenomenon 
of  its  developement,  the  confolidation  of  its  parts. 

A  quantity  of  ova  was  placed  in  two  tubes  filled  with  atmofpherkrair, 
and  the  tubes  inverted,  the  one  over  lime-water,  the  other  over  mercury. 
They  had  both  abforbed  the  ordinary  quantity  of  air  in  the  fpace  of 
thirteen  days  ;  but  the  ova  being  on  the  point  of  hatching  at  the  time 
of  their  immerfion,  it  was  found  that  two  of  them  were  actually  hatched 
during  tire  latter  days  of  the  experiment  in  the  tube  inverted  over  lime- 
water,  but  none  in  the  other. 

An  equal  quantity  of  ova  was  put  into  two  phials,  the  one  of  them 
filled  with  oxygene  gas,  and  corked,  the  other  expofed  to  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  Th  fe  contained  in  the  oxygen  began  to  be  hatched  in  four- 
and-twenty-hours,  and  the  following  day  fifteen  of  them  were  obferved 
to  have  come  forth.  Within  the  fame  period,  fix  of  thofe  contained  in  the 
other  phial  were  obferved  to  be  hatched.  In  the  fpace  of  four  days 
fhe  whole  of  the  former  were  hatched,  whilft  of  the  latter,  feven  days 
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had  elapfed  before  the  greater  number  had  come  forth  from  the  egg. 
The  young  animals  in  the  oxygene  gas  were  more  lively  than  the  others, 
at  their  exit  from  the  egg  ;  but  they  did  not  become  coloured  as  in  the 
phial  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

A  quantity  of  ova  was  likewife  put  into  two  tubes,  filled  with  oxy« 
gene  gas.  and  the  tubes  inverted,  the  one  over  lime-water,  and  the  other 
over  mercury.  In  about  twenty  hours,  many  of  the  former  were  hatch¬ 
ed,  but  very  few  of  the  latter.  After  two  days,  when  the  procefs  of 
developement  had  ceafed,  it  was  found  that  a  quarter  of  thofe  contained 
in  the  tube  inverted  over  lime-water  were  hatched,  whilft  five  only  of  the 
other  had  come  forth  from  the  egg.  Of  the  oxygene  gas  contained  in 
the  tube  inverted  over  the  mercury,  eight  parts  in  feventy-one  only  were 
abforbed  ;  whilft  of  that  over  the  lime-water,  of  eighty-feven  parts  of 
oxygene,  no  lefs  than  eighty-one  were  abforbed,  fix  parts  only  remaining 
unabforbed  by  the  eggs.  In  this  cafe,  flight  traces  of  a  precipitate  were 
obferved  in  the  lime-water  during  the  firft  few  hours  ;  and  afterwards 
the  (ides  of  the  tube  near  the  bottom  were  found  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  points,  which,  when  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glafs,  proved  to  be  beautiful  cryftals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  fhape  of 
perfectly  diftintt  rhombs* 


§  99.  On  fome  Ejfefts  of  the  Galvanic  Pile  on  the  Organs  of  Senfe. 

M.  Ritter ,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  fubjedt  of  galvanifm, 
has  examined  the  effects  of  the  galvanic  ele&ricity  on  the  different 
fenfes.  He  remarked  the  difference  of  colour,  blue  and  red,  produced 
in  the  eye  by  the  application  of  the  wire  from  the  zinc  or  the  filver  ex¬ 
tremity  of*the  pile.  He  believes,  likewife,  that  [obje&s  appear  of  dif¬ 
ferent  magnitudes,  according  to  the  different  wire  employed. 

In  order  to  examine  the  difference  of  the  fenfations  which  the  organ 
of  tafte  experiences,  he  applied  the  wire  from  the  zinc  fide  on  the 
tongue,  and  the  other  on  the  teeth  :  a  very  fenfible  difference  was  obferv¬ 
ed  on  changing  the  wires.  The  fenfation  felt  by  the  finger,  on  applying 
the  wire  of  one  extremity  of  the  pile,  appeared  to  him  to  referable  burn - 
mg,  whilft  the  other  excited  a  fenfation  like  cutting.  He  fancied,  like¬ 
wife,  that  the  zinc  excited  the  fenfation  of  cold,  and  the  filver  that  of 
heat. 

To  examine  the  effect  on  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  he  applied  to  the  nofe 
the  filver  wire,  or  that  from  the  filver  extremity  of  the  pile  ;  on  taking 
the  zinc  wire  in  his  hand,  he  immediately  felt  an  inclination  to  fneeze, 
but  which  went  off  on  changing  the  wire.  On  applying  the  filver  wire 
to  the  ear,  he  feemed  to  perceive  a  noife,  which  was  not  obfervable  when 
that  on  the  zinc  fide  was  employed. 

M.  Ritter  expofed  himfelf  for  an  hour  together  to  the  a&ion  of  a  pile 
of  a  hundred  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc.  He  felt,  he  fays,  more  pain  on 

touching 
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touching  the  copper  fide  than  on  touching  the  zinc.  The  arm  which  touch- 
ed  the  copper  felt  cold  for  fome  time  after,  whilft  the  other  arm  felt  hot 
I  he  arm  on  the  copper  fide  loft  the  power  of  moving,  whilft  that  on  the 
zmc  fide  appeared  to  be  more  mobile  than  before.  After  an  hour  he 
was  attacked  with  diarrhoea,  and  felt  extremely  weak  ;  he  even  felt  the 
cfftcft  of  this  galvanization  for  ten  days  afterwards,  during  which  he  was 
incapable  of  clofe  application  ;  and  when  he  approached  his  apparatus, 
or  any  eledhical  machine,  he  experienced  extreme  difguft.  M.  Dar- 
mm  and  other  philofophers  experienced  fimilar  effeds  from  expofrno 
them fe Ives  to  the  fame  trial.  6 

t 


§  ico.  Ea/y  Procefs for  obtaining  the  Phofphoric  Acid.  ByM.  BrugnatellL 

To  two  drachms  of  alcohol,  contained  in  a  glafs  veflel,  put  half  a 
drachm  of  folid  phofphorus,  and  add  afterwards  half  an  ounce  of  con¬ 
centrated  nitrous  acid.  The  acid  by  its  fpecific  gravity  finks  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  covers  the  phofphorus,  whilft  the  alcohol  fwims  at  the  top.  In 
a  few  moments  the  mixture  manifefts  fymptoms  of  ebullition.  The 
phofphorus  oxygenates  itfelf  at  the  expence  of  the  acid,  and  caloric  is 
difengaged.  The  alcohol,  which  was  employed  in  order  to  begin  the 
decompofition  of  the  nitrous  acid,  is  foon  converted  into  aether,  and 
diflipated  in  the  air.  The  ebullition  continues  till  the  whole  of  the 
phofphorus  is  oxygenated. 

When  the  mixture  has  cooled,  there  is  found  in  the  veflel  the  phof¬ 
phoric  acid  in  a  liquid  form,  mixt  with  nitric  acid,  which  laft  may  be 
entirely  difengaged  by  evaporation  in  a  fand  bath.  What  remains  af¬ 
ter  this  operation  is  the  phofphoric  acid,  exceedingly  pure  and  concen¬ 
trated,  and  which,  on  flowly  cooling,  often  appears  in  the  form  of  trans¬ 
parent  folid  laminae. 


§  ioi. 

The  following  Table  has  been  fent  for  infertion  in  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Review.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  drawn  up  feems 
a  convenient  one,  though  fome  of  the  articles  require  comment* 
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Portsmouth,  fituated  430  5'  north,  70°4i'  weft  from  London,  contains 
55 1 1  inhabitants.  The  town  has  been  very  healthful,  not  one  in  fifty- 
live  having  died.  A  bilious  remitting  fever  prevailed  the  whole  year, 
which  in  feveral  inftances,  in  September  and  October,  manifefted  the  malig¬ 
nant  type.  From  June  to  Odlober,  the  cholera  infantum  was  prevalent. 
From  September  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  hooping  cough  was  endemic ; 
very  few  children  efcaped  it.  A  fifth  part  have  died  of  phthifis  pul- 
monalis !  !  !  u  Is  there  no  balm  in  gilead?  Is  there  no 

PHYSICIAN  THERE?” 

Nothing  in  the  above  lift  is  more  {trilung,  than  the  great  fatality  of 
confumption,  amounting  to  one- fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths, 
and  that  in  a  fituation  otherwife  favourable  to  health  !  Phthifis  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  peculiarly  fatal  in  this  country  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive  it  to  be  more  fo  than,  from  the  above  account,  it  appears  to  be  in 
the  new  world.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  tbofe  periods  of  life 
which,  with  us,  are  the  molt  common  victims  of  confumption,  appear  to 
have  efcaped  in  the  above  lift,  few  of  them  being  below  five-and- 
thirty. 

The  term  Atrophy,  we  obferve,  generally  forms  one  of  the  heads  in 
Tables  of  Dijeaje  and  Mortality ,  but  certainly  improperly  fo.  There  is 
no  realon  to  fuppofe  it  to  be  ever  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  merely 
fymptomatic  of  fome  organic  difeafe  ;  which,  indeed,  is  often  overlooked. 
It  is  hard  to  conjedfture,  likewife,  what  is  to  be  underftood  by  the  term 
Debauchery ,  unlefs  it  means  Lues  Venerea. 

It  appears  rather  extraordinary  that  old  age  fhould  be  affigned  as  the 
caute  of  death  in  the  cafes  above  referred  to.  With  us,  the  vital  func¬ 
tions  are  frequently  performed  with  great  vigour  at  much  later  periods 
than  tbofe  here  alfigned. 
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GENERAL  VIEW 


the  progress  of  medicine. 


HE  phyfical  fciences  are  boundlefs  in  their  extent. 


JL  Each  ftep  that  is  gained  ferves  but  to  extend 
the  limits  of  our  horizon,  whilft  freth  objefits  ofcuriofi- 
ty  are  perpetually  prefenting  themfelves  on  all  Tides, 
and  inciting  to  the  ardour  of  purfuit.  The  age  we  live 
in  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth. 
The  influence  of  fyftern  is  in  a  great  me  a  fure  loft  ;  the 
veneration  for  names  and  authorities  is  done  away* 
Mankind  have  become  fenfible  of  the  mediocrity  of 
their  attainments,and  have  contented  to  purfue  the  on¬ 
ly  true,  though  laborious,  path  to  improvement,  obferva- 
tion  and  cautious  experiment.  Negleding  the  fruitlefs 
enquiry  into  firft  caufes,  they  have  confined  their  re- 
fearches  to  fenfible  objefts  chiefly,  as  thofe  on  which 
alone  fatisfaftory  evidence  can  be  obtained* 

Whilft  the  various  branches  of  natural  and  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy  have  been  moving  forward,  with 
rapid  ftrides,  the  road  to  improvement,  Medicine ,  we 
would  willingly  hope,  has  not  been  Handing  ftilh  As 
vot.  viii,  Tt  a  faience* 
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Progrefs  of  Medicine . 

a  fcience,  however,  the  flownefs  of  its  progrefs,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  its  principles,  will  hill  be  the  theme  of 
its  ad  verfaries,  as  they  have  been  from  the  days  of  Celfus, 
This  defedt,  under  which  medicine,  in  comparifon  with 
the  other  fciences,  labours,  may  be  attributed  to  various 
caufes,  and  in  great  meafure  to  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  fubjedt  itfelf.  The  operations  of  the  living  prin¬ 
ciple  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  obfervation  ; 
and  experiment  itfelf  here  is  fo  fallacious  as  hardly  to 
be  traded.  We  fee  the  great  changes  only  that  are 
taking  place  in  animated  nature  ;  the  primary  and 
mod  important  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  darknefs. 

No  frnall  fhare,  too,  of  the  imperfedfion  of  medical 
fcience,  at  the  prefent  day,  may  be  afcribed  to  the 
injudicious  mode  in  which  the  fubjedt  has  been  invedi- 
gated.  The  laws  of  inanimate  matter  have  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  living 
fydems.  Difcoveries  in  the  other  branches  of  natural 
philofophy  may  be  almod  faid  to  be  the  bane  of  medi¬ 
cal  fcience.  No  fooner  have  the  invedigations  of  phi- 
lofophers  led  to  the  detedtion  of  any  of  the  hidden  laws 
of  Nature,  than  phyficians  haden  to  apply  them  to  the 
fcience  of  animal  life,  ddence  we  have  had  mechani¬ 
cal  accounts  of  the  living  fundtions,  and  a  chemical 
pathology  of  the  fluids.  The  influences  of  magnet ifm , 
electricity ,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  been  in 
turn  reforted  to,  in  order  to  account  for  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  living  fydems.  Thus  men  have 
am  u  fed  themfelves  with  the  creatures  of  their  own 
imagination,  whilfl  the  adtual  cure  of  difeafes  has  been 
Aanding  dill,  or  in  many  indances  retrograde ;  for  errors 
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in  theory  invariably  tend  to  unavailing,  if  not  to  mif~ 
cbievous,  pra&ice.  This  might  be  eafily  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  modes  of  treatment  recommended 
by  fyftematic  writers  of  all  ages. 

Of  the  fciences  that  have  a  relation  to  medicine, 
Chemiftry  has  of  late  been  mod  fuccefsfully  cultivated, 
and,  as  might  have  been  forefeen,  applied  very  extern* 
lively,  both  to  the  explanation  of  the  animal  functions* 
and  the  theory  and  treatment  of  difeafes.  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  chemical  pathologies  of  the  prefent  day  have 
nearly  trodden  the  Heps  of  their  predeceffors  of  the 
laft  and  preceding  centuries.  They  talk  lefs,  indeed, 
of  acid  or  alkali  prevailing  in  the  mafs  of  fluids  ;  but 
have  at  bell:  advanced  but  one  link  further  in  the 
chain,  in  recurring  to  the  fuppofed  elements  of  thofe 
bodies,  oxygene ,  azote ,  &c,,  as  the  fource  of  the 
changes  fyflems  undergo  in  difeafe. 

In  the  application  which  has  been  thus  made,  Che¬ 
miftry  probably  has  gone  far  beyond  her  legitimate 
bounds.  She  has,  unqueftionably,  illuftrated  fome  of 
the  moft  important  of  the  vital  fun61ions,  and  has  aug¬ 
mented  and  improved  our  means  of  influencing  the 
living  actions ;  but  the  explanation  that  has  been 
drawn  from  this  fource  of  the  morbid  changes  they  un¬ 
dergo  is  far  from  fatisfying  the  cautious  inveftigator  of 
Nature,  and  has  ferved  to  remove  no  part  of  that  un¬ 
certainty  which  has  been  the  reproach  of  medical 
fcience  in  all  ages.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is 
fufficient  to  advert  to  the  contradictory  fentiments  that 
prevail  among  theorifts  of  the  prefent  day.  With  one 
fet  of  phvficians>  and  in  one  quarter  of  the  world,  de« 
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ficiency  of  the  oxygenous  principle  in  the  fyftem  has 
been  the  fuppofed  grand  fource  of  difeafe,  and  acids, 
and  other  fubftances  capable  of  imparting  oxygene, 
extenfively  prefcribed.  With  another,  acidity  is  the 
predominating  influence  that  defolates  the  habitations 
of  men,  and  alkalies  are  reforted  to,  as  alone  capable 
of  arrefling  the  dire  chimera.  While  fentiments  fo 
oppoflte  are  entertained,  relative  to  the  very  fame  ciaiTes 
of  difeafe,  Athe  cautious  pra&itioner  will  admit,  per* 
haps  with  fome  referve,  the  faffs  of  both  parties,  but 
will  rejeff  the  hypothefis  of  each,  as  inadequate  to  the 
explanation  of  the  natural  phenomena. 

But  however  little  this  difcordance  of  opinion  may 
influence  the  wary  obferver  of  Nature,  it  affumes  in¬ 
finite  importance  in  one  point  of  view ;  we  mean,  as 
far  as  regards  the  fubjeft  of  Contagion.  This,  which, 
in  the  old  world,  has  been  the  objefl  of  fo  much  dread, 
and  given  rife  to  fo  many,  apparently  at  leaft,  effeflual 
eftablifliments  for  its  deflru£tion,has,in  the  new, had  its 
exiftence  que(lioned,or  its  limits  fo  narrowed,  as  to-be 
confined  to  thefewfpecific  difeafes  offmallpox,meajles , 
fyphilis ,  and  the  like.  Dyfentery,  typhus ,  yellow  fever , 
and  even  pef  Hence ,  have  been  withdrawn  from  its 
dominion,  and  painted  to  us  as  devoid  of  the  terrors 
that  heretofore  have  filled  their  train.  To  this  caufe 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  the  opinion  of  very  intelligent 
obfervers,*  no  fmall  fhare  of  that  mortality  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  new  world,  and  feemingly  bid  defi- 

*  See  Hay  garth’s  letter  to  Per clval  on  the  fubje£l  of  the  American 
peftilence,.  reviewed  page  236  of  the  prefent  volume. 
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ance  to  the  efforts  of  art  to  avert  it.  There  is  but  too 
much  reafon  to  fear,  that  the  fpeculations  of  praCti- 
tioners  have  influenced  the  adminiftrative  powers  to 
negleCf  the  moil  powerful  and  certain  means  of  deftroy- 
ing  contagion,  if  it  really  exifted,  means  which  have 
at  leaf!  the  merit  of  being  innocent,  if  the  alarm  were 
proved  to  be  groundlefs. 

Pneumatic  Medicine  and  the  adminiftration  of  the 
Adds ,  which,  at  one  period,  promifed  fo  materially  to 
benefit  the  healing  art,  have  of  late  funk  almofl 
into  oblivion  ;  but  certainly  without  having  had  their 
merits  fufficiently  inveftigated.  We  are  dill  ignorant 
not  only  of  their  mode  of  aCting,  but  in  great  meafure 
even  of  their  medicinal  powers  :  a  long  and  cautious 
train  of  experiment  is  wanting  to  enable  us  to  afcertain 
their  proper  ftation  in  the  materia  medica. 

Were,  however,  all  other  novelties  forgotten,  the 
happy  introduction  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  would 
be  alone  fufficient  to  (lamp  the  prefent,  as  the  age  of 
medical  improvement.  This  practice,  which,  from 
year  to  year,  acquires  frefh  celebrity,  appears  now 
too  firmly  eftablifhed  to  dread  the  attacks  of  mis¬ 
taken  zeal  or  prejudice.  The  benefits  have  been  too 
widely  felt  to  be  again  abandoned ;  and  we  may  look 
forward,  without  danger  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  enthufiafim,  to  the  extinction  of  a  molt  loatnfome 
and  fatal  malady.  It  will  no  doubt  afford  matter  of 
fatisfaCtion  to  every  liberal  mind,  that  the  chief  initia¬ 
tor  of  the  praCtice  is  about  to  meet  a  juft  and  well 
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merited  reward  from  his  own  country,  as  he  has  gain¬ 
ed  the  fuff  -8  ge^L  of  furrounding  nations. 

But  although  the  merit  of  introducing  into  general 
practice  the  vaccine  inoculation  is  unqueftionably  due 
to  Dr.  Jenner,  the  palm  of  priority  of  difcovery  is 
likely  to  be  difputed  with  him ;  if  indeed  that  can  be 
called  difcovery  which  feems  to  have  been  traditionary 
almoft,  in  certain  diftricf;s,  though  no  practical  ufe  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  made  of  the  fadt.  A  provincial 
practitioner  of  no  mean  reputation  has,  we  under* 
ftand,  laid  claim  to  a  fhare  of  the  reward  about  to  be 
conferred  on  Dr.  Jenner ,  from  the  circumftance  of  his 
having,  in  a  correfpondence  with  Sir  George  Baker, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  fuggefted  the  very  prac¬ 
tice  which  now  bids  fair  to  immortalize  the  name  of 
Jenner .  We  are  ignorant  whether  a  want  of  zeal  in 
the  caufe  at  that  time  prevented  the  adoption  of  fo 
valuable  a  propofal,  or  whether  any  experiment  of 
inoculation  with  vaccine  matter  had  adfually  been 
made :  but  the  fuggeftion  appears  to  have  been  loft 
to  all  ufeful  purpofes. 

Of  fubjedls  calculated  to  intereft  the  natural  phi- 
lofopher,  Gatvanifm  is  certainly  one  of  the  moft  link¬ 
ing  and  important,  as  it  has,  in  its  inveftigation,  given 
birth  to  experiments  that  moft  materially  influence  the 
prevailing  dodtrines  in  chemiftry.  The  firft  galvanic 
phenomena  confifted  in  the  excitement  of  mufcular 
contractions  by  the  contadl  of  a  metallic  arc ;  this  ef¬ 
fect  was  regarded  by  Galvani ,  and  many  other  phi- 
lofophers,  as  produced  by  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  elec¬ 
tricity 
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incity  inherent  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  animal  electricity  was  given.  The  in¬ 
fluence  thus  obferved  was  foon  identified,  in  the 
minds  of  fanguine  fpeculatifts,  with  the  nervous 
power,  and  theories  were  framed  in  order  to  explain 
its  fecretion  in  the  brain,  and  its  general  diffufion 
through  the  body  by  means  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
It  was  foon,  however,  (hewn  by  M.  Volta  that  the 
animal  arc  introduced  in  the  experiment  ferved 
merely  to  receive  and  to  m an i felt  the  influence,  but  lit¬ 
tle  if  at  all  to  produce  it.  The  mufcular  irritation, 
which  was  at  ftrft  confidered  as  the  important  part 
of  the  phenomenon,  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  effect  of  the  eledlric  a8;ion,  produced  by  the  con- 
tad!  of  different  metals. 

As  foon  as  it  was  proved  that  the  galvanic  influ-* 
ence  was  one  and  the  fame  with  the  eledlric,  differ¬ 
ing  from  it  only  in  its  mode  of  excitement,  the  fub- 
jedt  immediately  loft  a  great  part  of  its  intereft  in 
regard  to  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  came  to  be  con¬ 
fidered  in  the  light  of  an  agent  only  ;  powerful,  indeed, 
and  capable  of  effedfmg  important,  and  probably  ufe- 
ful,  changes  in  the  living  adlions,  but  throwing  no 
light  on  the  infcrutable  nature  of  the  nervous  or  living 
power.  As  a  medicinal  agent,  the  galvanic  electri¬ 
city  will,  perhaps,  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
materia  medica :  at  the  fame  time  that,  by  the  beau¬ 
tiful  contrivance  of  Volta ,  the  galvanic  pile,  it  can  be 
made  to  equal  in  power  the  moft  powerful  eledtr  ical 
machine,  its  adtion  has  the  advantage  of  being  render¬ 
ed  permanent  at  will,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  admi- 
jmftered  with  fuccefs  in  certain  paralytic  affedtions. 
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In  the  department  of  Phyjiology,  inveftigation  has 
been  fuccefsfully  purfued.  The  mechamfm  of  the  eye 
has  been  examined  minutely*  both  by  Mr,  Home  and 
Dr.  Young ,  who  have  afcertained*  in  a  great  meafure* 
the  means  by  which  that  organ  adapts  itfelf  to  the 
perception  of  objects  at  different  diftances.  From 
the  obfervations  of  the  latter  gentleman*  it  appears 
moft  probable  that  this  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
change  of  figure  taking  place  in  the  cryftalline  lens 
itfelf;  the  confequence,  perhaps*  of  a  mufcular  power. 
Its  laminated  and  fibrous  appearance  renders  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  mufcular  ftru&ure  accompanies  it  ;  whilft* 
at  the  fame  time*  it  is  found  that,  in  thofe  perfons 
from  whom  the  lens  is  taken*  as  in  the  extraction  of 
the  cataraCl,  the  faculty  of  accommodating  the  eye  to 
different  diftances  is  in  great  meafure  loft. 

The  Experiments  of  Mr.  Home  on  Nerves*  made 
with  the  view  of  determining  their  irritability*  are 
highly  curious  and  interefting.  Many  of  his  fafts  con¬ 
cur  to  render  it  probable,  that  nerves  poffefs  a  con¬ 
tractile  power  within  themfelves*  and  are  not  merely* 
as  commonly  fuppofed,  a  fimple  medium  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  brain  and  the  fenfible  and  moving 
parts  of  the  fyftem.  To  this  head  belongs,  likewife, 
the  elegant  work  of  Profeffor  Soemmering *  Tabula 
Bajeos  EncephalL  In  this  is  depicted,  with  his  ufual 
accuracy*  the  external  form  and  ftru&ure  of  the  moft 
important  organ  in  the  body,  and  occafion  given  for  a 
number  of  interefting  remarks  on  the  part  it  performs 
in  the  animal  oeconomy.  The  obfervations,  too,  of 
M,  Richer  and,  refpeCting  the  Great  Sympathetic 
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Nerve ,  and  the  peculiar  purpofes  he  fuppofes  it  to 
ferve  in  the  fyftem,  merit  notice. 

The  Phyjiology  of  Vegetables  has  excited  the  at¬ 
tention  of  philofophers  in  no  final!  degree.  The 
agency  of  Light  and  Heat  on  this  clafs  of  beings  has 
bee?n  inyeftigated  with  fuccefs;  and  the  analogy  they 
bear  to  animals  fliewn  in  a  number  of  ftriking  circum- 
fiances  $  particularly  with  regard  to  their  deep,  and 
fufpenfion  of  action.  The  examination  of  the  living 
principle,  in  this  way,  in  the  different  claffes  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings,  cannot  fail  to  make  us  better  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  laws  of  adting,  and  at  length  to  contribute 
to  important  pradtical  ufes. 

Practical  Medicine  has  been  enriched  with  many 
valuable  obfervations.  The  favourable  effedts  appa¬ 
rently  produced  on  the  general  health  by  the  vaccine 
inoculation  deferve  attention.  If  the  fadts  prefented 
to  us  on  this  fubjedt  be  well  founded,  the  advantages 
of  its  introduction  among  us  will  be  very  confiderabjy 
enhanced.  The  good  effedts  of  a  well  regulated  tem¬ 
perature  in  certain  cafes  of  pulmonary  confumption 
are  very  ftrikingly  exemplified  in  Dr.  Beddoes's  Efj'ay 
on  that  fubjedt :  the  benefit  afcribed  to  the  muriate  of 
lime ,  by  the  fame  author,  in  fcrophulous  affediions, 
is  of  confiderahle  importance,  though  other  practi¬ 
tioners  have  failed  in  their  imitation  of  this  pradtlce. 
The  continuation  of  Dr.  Wilfon's  Treatife  on  Febrile 

Dfeafes ,  and  of  Dr.  Witten's  very  interring  work 
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on  Cutaneous  Difeqfes ,  will  be  received  very  grate¬ 
fully  by  the  profeffion  at  large. 

By  the  late  expedition  to  the  coafts  of  Egypt ,  oppor¬ 
tunities  have  been  afforded  for  inveftigating  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  the  diforders  peculiar  to  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  nature  of  the  Plague,  that  defla¬ 
tor  of  the  human  race,  has  received  fome  illuftration, 
and  it  has  in  a  number  of  inftances  been  forced  to 
yield  to  the  bold  and  perfevering  efforts  of  European 
pra&itioners.  Much  of  the  ravages  it  has  heretofore 
committed  may,  no  doubt,  be  attributed  to  the  igno¬ 
rance,  but  much  more  to  the  bigotry  and  prejudices,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  whofe  predeftinarian 
notions  lead  them  to  be  little  folicitous  about  either 
its  prevention,  or  artificial  cure* 

Under  the  head  of  Surgery ,  fome  important  improve¬ 
ments  wih  be  found  to  have  taken  place.  The  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Surgery  have  perhaps  never  been  more  forci¬ 
bly  inculcated,  or  the  moll  interefting  points  of  his 
duty  more  fuccefsfully  preffed  oh  the  attention  of  the 
ftudent,  than  in  Mr.  John  Bell's  late  extenlive  work  in 
this  department.  In  this  refpeft  he  is  very  ably  fe- 
conded  by  the  ingenious  Syftem  of  Directions  of  his 
brother,  Mr.  Charles  Bell.  Exhibited  in  this  manner, 
and  in  its  immediate  relation  to  chirurgical  practice, 
anatomy  becomes  divefted  of  the  dry  and  difguifing 
garb  it  is  apt  to  wear  in  its  detached  Hate,  and  which 
too  often  deters  the  firft  approaches  of  the  pupil. 
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Whether  the  method  of  extracting  the  opaque  cry* 
ftalline  behind  the  iris,  through  the  fclerotic  coat,  as 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Earle,  in  his  late  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  fubjeCt,  potleffes  any  decided  advantage  over 
the  ufual  modes  of  operating,  in  lift  be  determined  by 
future  trials.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  however, 
that;  it  has  lefs  of  novelty  than  the  author  feems  to 
imagine;  for  it  was  many  years  ago  recommended  by 
Dr.  Butter,  and  was  taught  and  demonftrated  on  the 
dead  fubjeft,  by  a  diftinguifhed  teacher  of  anatomy  of 
that  time. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived,  in  certain  cafes  of 
Deafnefs,  from  pun£turing  the  Membrana  Tympani  of 
the  Ear,  as  fuggeiled  by  the  late  Mr.  CHefelden,  is  no 
longer  problematical.  The  oppofition  which  this  gen¬ 
tleman  encountered  from  popular  prejudice,  and  which 
was  fufficient  to  deter  him  from  any  actual  experiment 
on  the  human  fubject,  has  been  of  late  happily  over¬ 
come  by  Mr.  AJlley  Cooper,  who  has  furnifhed  us 
with  repeated  inftances  of  its  fuccefsful  performance. 

* 

Amongft  the  happieft  exertions  of  the  induftry  and 
talents  of  the  prefent  day,  may  be  reckoned  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Veterinary  Art.  This  is  a  fubjeQ  of 
great  intereft,  both  in  regard  to  the  animals  that  are 
its  immediate  objeft,  and  which  demand  the  molt  hu¬ 
mane  attention  from  mankind,  and  from  the  relation  it 
bears  to  the  phyliology  and  pathology  of  the  human 
frame.  Science  and  (kill  cannot  be  better  employed 

than  in  the  profecution  of  fo  important  a  fubjeft. 

*  INDEX. 
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